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*  *  Ilere  —  Allan  —  l^ugal  —  bind  these  Sassenachs  neck  and  heel  together,  and  throw 
them  into  the  Highland  loch  to  seek  for  their  Highland  kinsfolk.*  The  Baiilie,  alannrd 
at  this  mandate,  was  commencing  an  expostulation, ....  when  Dougal  threw  himself 
between  them,  and ....  poured  forth  what  I  doubt  not  was  a  very  animated  pleading  in 
our  behalf. ....  They  dragged  forward,  at  her  summons,  a  wretch  already  half  dead 
with  terror,  in  whose  agonized  features  I  recognized,  to  my  horror  and  astonishment, 
my  old  aequainUnce  Morris  I"  -  Tart  II.  pp.  123, 128. 
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••  He  saw  a  ttorm  gathering  on  Rob's  brow,  which  probably  induced  him  to  throw  tn, 
M  a  sweetener  of  an  obnoxious  profwsition, ....  *  And  Robin,  lad,  ye  needna  look  sae 
glam,  form  pay  the  prentice-fiec,and  never  plague  ye  for  the  thousand  merks neither.' 
Hundred  thousand  devils  1  exclaimed  Rob,  rising  and  striding  through  the  hut  *  My 
sons  weavers  I '  Bat  ye  mean  weel  —  ye  mean  weel,'  said  he ;  '  so  gie  me  your  hand, 
Kicol,  and  if  ever  1  put  my  sons  apprentice,  I  will  gie  you  the  refusal  o'  tlum.**—  Part 
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For  wlif  ?    BeeaxiM  the  good  old  mle 
Sufficed!  them ;  tbe  simple  plan, 

That  they  riiould  take  who  bave  tbe  pow«r, 
And  tbey  aboold  keep  who  can. 

Rob  JLor*§  Obati.  . . . 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
W9  f*«S  FlUfT  ^aiTI9|l» 


Wmr  ito  Edfaer  of  die  fufcwiii^  TJnrfes  yAHA. 
ed,  tbovi  CW9  ytus  nioe,  dw  woik  cdbd  «•  Th» 
Andfuiy,''  ke  Mmomioed  ihat  lie  mms^  S&t  fk^lm 
time,  incriidBig  iqpon  die  paUie  jd  lis  pMsent  mfmdtf. 
He  nig^  Aehar  inieetf  uader  dM  pfee  dnteveiy 
aaOBjBioes  -tititer  ie,  Bee  di#  oekhrateid  Juammf  mkf 
a  ffattrton,  end  durt  dwrefene,  eidiDugh  in  «pp«iilmi 
of  e  ttore  beaoigB,  es  imU  as  onieh  leeawff  deewip 
doa,  he  camiol  be  bound  lo  pieed  to  e€beq;e  «f  »* 
eaoaatbeaef.  A  better  epdogjr  mj  be  fend  m  dw 
imiMing  cbe  cealbsiiea  of  boaesl  Benediet,  diet,KdieB 
he  end  be  imdd  die  e  baebelor,  be  did  aee  ddnk  be 
shoold  liiNito  be  mafficd.**  The  bestef  a&  iPodd  be, 
if,«B  ben  ewiiieinly  happened  bi  die  caae  ef  «Niiedi»> 
tinguished  contemporaries,  die  merit  of  4m  wofk 
should,  in  die  reader's  estimation,  form  an  excuse  for 
the  author's  breach  of  promise.  Without  presuming 
to  hope  that  this  mvf  prove  the  case,  it  is  only  further 
neeessarjr  to  memkMi,  that  njr  TesonrtioD,  hke  that  of 
Benedict,  fell  a  sacrifice^  to  temptation  at  least,  if  not  to 
stratagem. 

It  is  now  about  six  mondis  since  the  Author,  through 
the  medium  of  his  respectable  Publishers,  received  a 
parcel  of  Papers,  containing  the  Outlines  of  this  nar- 
rative  with  a  permission,  or  rather  with  a  request, 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

couched  in  highlj  flattering  tenns,  tliat  tbey  might  be 
pven  to  the  PubliCi  with  such  alterations  as  should  be 
found  suitable.*  These  were  <^  course  so  numerousi 
that,  beddes  the  suppression  of  names,  and  of  inci- 
dents approaelung  too  much  to  reaS^,  the^  work  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  said  to  be  new  written.  Seve- 
ral anachronisms  have  probablj  crept  m  during  the 
course  of  these  dbanges  ;  and  the  motftoes.  fbr.&e 
Chapters  have  been  selected  without  anjr  reference  .to 
the  supposed  d«te  of  the  incidents*;  For.  thesei.  jf 
couiie,  the  Editor  is  leqponable.  Some  odim  oo-i 
curred  jn  the  original  materials,  but  thej  are  of  Httle 
consequence*  In  pcmt  of  minute  accuracy,  it  maybe 
stated,  that,  the  bridge  over  the  Forth,  or  rather  the. 
AvonAiu,  (or  Black  River,)  near  the  hamlet  of  Aher- 
foil,  had  not  an  existeiice  thirty  yeum  ago.  .  It  dQes> 
not,  however,  become  the  Editor  to  ^e.&e  first  to 
pdntout  these  errors ;  and  he  takee  this  public  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  .unknown  and  nameless  correspon- 
dent, to  whom  the  reader  y^  owe  the  prmgipid  diare 
<ii  any  amusement  which  he  may  dmveirom  the  fiol- 
lowii^  pages 

Ut  December,  1817. 

*  As  It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  present  Edition,  to  speak  upon  the  sqjuan 
toe  Aatbor  tbinks  it  proper  to  owtt,  that  tbf  eoauMnicatioa  alhided  to  is  en 
firely  ima|;ioar7. 


INTRODUCTION 


When  the  author  projected  this  further  encroachment 
on  the  patience  of  an  indulgent  public,  he  was  at  some 
loss  for  a  title ;  a  good  name  being  very  nearly  of  as  much 
consequence  in  literature  as  in  life.  The  title  of  Rob 
Roy  was  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  whose  sa- 
gacity and  experience  foresaw  the  germ  of  populari^ 
which  it  included. 

No  introduction  can  be  more  appropriate  to  the  work  than 
some  account  of  the  singular  character  whose  name  is  given 
to  the  tide-page,  and  who,  through  good  report  and  bad  re- 
port, has  maintained  a  wonderful  degree  of  importance  in 
popular  recollection.  This  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  birth,  which,  though  that  of  a  gentleman, 
had  in  it  nothing  of  high  destination,  and  gave  him  little 
right  to  command  in  his  clan.  Neither,  though  he  lived 
a  busy,  resdess,  and  enterprising  life,  were  his  feats  equal 
to  those  of  other  freebooters  who  haye  been  less  distin- 
guished. He  owed  his  fame  in  a  great  measure  to  his  re- 
siding on  the  very  verge  of  the  Highlands,  and  playing 
such  pranks  in  the  beginning  of  the  18tb  century,  as  are 
usually  ascribed  to  Robin  Hood  in  the  middle  ages, — and 
that  within  forty  miles  of  Glasgow,  a  great  commercial 
city,  the  seat  of  a  learned  university.  Thus  a  character 
like  his,  blending  the  wild  virtues,  the  subtle  policy,  and 
unrestrained  license  of  an  American  Indian,  was  flourish- 
ing in  Scodand  during  the  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I.  Addison,  it  is  probable,  or  Pope,  would 
have  been  consider aUy  surprised  if  they  had  known  that 
there  existed  in  the  same  island  with  them  a  personage  ol 
Rob  Roy's  peculiar  habits  and  profession.    It  is  this  strong 
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contrast  betwixt  the  civilized  and  cultivated  mode  of  life 
on  the  one  side  of  the  Highland  line,  and  the  wild  and 
lawless  adventures  which  weine  habitually  undertaken  and 
achieved  by  one  who  dweb  on  the  opposite  side  of  that 
ideal  boundary,  \diich  creates  the  interest  attached  to  his 
name.     Hence  it  is  that  even  yet, 

**  Far  and  near,  through  vale  and  hill, 

Are  faces  that  attest  the  same, 
And  kindle  like  a  tM  Mtr  Htir'd, 

At  soond  of  Bieb  JUy's  hmm.'* 

There  were  several  advantages  which  Rob  Roy  enjoyed, 
for  sustaining  to  advantage  the  character  which  he  assumed. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  was  his  descent  from,  and 
connexion  with,  the  clan  MacGregor,  so  famous  for  their 
misfortunes,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  with  which  they 
tnaidtained  themselves  ds  a  clan,  linked  and  banded  to- 
gether in  spite  of  die  most  severe  laws,  executed  with  un- 
heard-of rigour  against  those  who  bore  this  forbidden  sur- 
name. Their  history  was  that  of  several  others  of  thfe 
original  Highland  clans,  who  were  suppressed  by  more 
powerful  neighbours,  and  either  extirpated,  or  forced  to 
secure  themselves  by  renouncing  their  own  family  appel- 
lation, and  assuming  that  of  Jlhe  Conquerors.  The  pe- 
culiarity in  the  story  of  tl>e  MacGregors,  is  their  retaining, 
with  such  tenacity,  their  separate  existence  and  union  as 
a  clan  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  urgency.  The 
history  of  the  tribe  is  briefly  as  follows  :  But  we  must 
premise  that  the  tale  depends  in  some  degree  on  tradition  ; 
therefore,  excepting  when  written  documents  are  quoted, 
it  must  be  considered  as  in  sortie  degree  dubious. 

The  sept  of  MacGregor  claimed  a  descent  from  Gregor 
or  Gregorius,  third  spn,  it  is  said,  of  Alpin  King  of  Scots, 
who  flourished  about  787.  Hence  their  original  patrony- 
ittic  is  MacAlpine,  and  they  are  usually  termed  the  Clan- 
Alpine.  An  individual  tribe  of  them  retains  the  same 
name.  They  are  accounted  one  af  the  most  ancient  clans 
in  the  Highlands,  and  it  is  certain  they  were  a  people  of 
origmal  Celtic  descent,  and  occupied  at  one  period  very 
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extensiire  possesnoat  in  Perthflhire  and  Argjrleduiet  wbieli 
thej  imprudently  continued  lo  hold  by  the  coir  a  gUmt^ 
dmt  is,  the  right  of  the  sword.  Their  neighbours,  the 
Earls  of  Argyle  and  Bread  albane,  in  the  meanwhile,  aan- 
aged  to  have  the  lands  occupied  by  the  MacGregors  en- 
grossed in  those  charters  which  they  easily  obtained  from 
Uie  Crown ;  and  thus  constituted  a  legal  right  io  their  own 
favour,  without  much  regard  to  its  jusdce.  As  opportu* 
oity  occurred  of  annoying  or  extirpating  their  neighbours, 
Jiey  gradually  extended  their  own  domains,  by  usurping, 
under  the  pretext  of  such  royal  grants,  those  of  their 
more  uncivilized  neighbours.  A  Sir  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Lochow,  known  in  the  Highlands  by  the  name  of  JDoii- 
acha  Dhu  nan  Chvrraichdj  that  is,  Black  Duncan  with 
'  the  Cowl,  it  being  his  pleasure  to  wear  suCh  a  bead*gear, 
is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  successful  in  those  acts  of 
spoliation  upon  the  clan  MacGregor. 

The  devoted  sept,  ever  finding  themselves  intquitously 
driven  from  their  possessions,  defended  themselves  l^^ 
^force,  and  occasionally  gained  advantages,  which  they 
used  cruelly  enough.  This  conduct,  though  natural,  con- 
sidering the  country  and  time,  was  studiously  represented 
at  the  capital  as  arising  from  an  untameable  and  innate  fe- 
rocity, which  nothing,  it  was  said,  could  remedy,  save 
cutting  off  the  tribe  of  MacGregor  root  and  brarch. 

In  an  act  of  Privy  Council  at  Stirling,  22d  September, 
]  563,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  commissiou  is  granted 
to  the  most  powerful  nobles,  and  chiefs  of  the  clans,  to 
pursue  the  clan  Gregor  with  fire  and  sword.  A  similar 
warrant  in  1563,  not  only  grants  the  like  powers  to  S>r 
John  Campbell  of  Gleiaorchy,  the  descendant  of  Duncan 
with  the  Cowl,  but  discharges  the  lieges  to  receive  or  a^* 
sist  any  of  the  clan  Gregor,  or  afibrd  them,  under  any 
colour  whatever,  meat,  drink,  or  clothes. 

An  atrocity  which  the  clan  Gregor  committed  in  1589, 
by  the  murder  of  John  Drummond  of  Drummond  enioch, 
a  forester  of  the  royal  forest  of  Glenartney,  is  elsewhere 
given,  with  all  its  horrid  circumstances.  The  clan  swore 
upon  the  severed  head  of  the  murdered  man,  that  they 
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WdiiM  make  common  cause  in  avowing  the  deed.  Tl^ 
led  to  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council,  directing  another  cru* 
Bade  against  the  *^  wicked  clan  Gregor,  so  long  continuing 
in  bloody  slaughter^  theft,  and  robbery,"  in  which  letters 
of  fire  and  sword  arc  denounced  against  them  for  the 
space  of  three  years.  The  reader  will  find  this  particular 
fact  illustrated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Legend  of  Mon* 
trose  in  the  present  edition,  of  these  Novels. 

Other  occasions  frequently  occurred,  in  which  the  Mac- 
Gregors  testified  contempt  for  the  laws,  from  which  they 
had  often  experienced  severity,  but  never  protection. 
Though  they  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  possessions, 
and  of  all  ordinary  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  they 
eould  not,  nevertheless,  be  supposed  likely  to  starve  for 
famine,  while  they  had  the  means  of  taking  from  strangers  • 
what  they  considered  as  rightfully  their  own.  Hence 
they  became  versed  in  predatory  forays,  and  accustomed 
to  bloodshed.  Their  passions  were  eager,  and*  with  a 
Kttle  management  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  most  pow- 
erful neighbours,  they  eould  easily  be  hounded  otUy  to  use 
■an  expressive  Scottisli  phrase,  to  commit  violence,  oi 
which  the  wily  instigators  look  the  advantage,  aod  left  the 
ignonmt  MacGregors  an  undivided  portion  of  blame  and 
punishment.  This  policy  of  pushing  on  the  fierce  clans 
of  the  Highlands  aad  Borders  to  break  the  peace  of  the 
country,  is  accounted  by  the  historian  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  practices  of  bis  own  period,  in  which  the  Mao- 
Gregors  were  considered  as  ready  agents. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  denunciations,  which 
were  acted  upon  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived,  some  of  the  clan  still  possessed  property,  and 
-the  chief  of  the  name  in  1 592  is  designed  Allaster  Mac 
Gregor  of  Glenstrae.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  brave 
and  active  man  ;  but,  from  the  tenor  of  his  confession  at 
bis  death,  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  many  and 
desperate  feuds,  one  of  which  finally  proved  fatal  to  him- 
self and  many  of  bis  followers.  This  was  the  celebrated  • 
conllict  at  Glenfruin,  near  the  south-western  extremity  of 
L*och  Lamond,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  MacGregors 
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rontinued  to  exercise  much  authority  by  the  eoir  a  glaivtt 
or  right  of  the  strongest,  which  we  have  already  mentioned* 

There  hud  been  a  long  and  bloody  feud  betwixt  the 
MacGregors  and  the  Laird  of  Luss,  head  of  the  family 
of  Colquhoun,  a  powerful  race  on  the  lower  part  of  Loch 
Lomond.  The  MacGregors'  tradhion  affirms  that  the 
quarrel  began  on  a  very  trifling  subject.  Two  of  the 
MacGregors  Being  benighted,  asked  shelter  in  a  house 
belonging  to  a  dependent  of  the  Colqubouns,  and  were 
refused.  They  then  retreated  to  an  out-house,  took  a 
wedder  from  the  fold,  killed  it,  and  supped  off  the  carcass, 
for  which  (it  is  said)  they  offered  payment  to  the  propri- 
etor. The  Laird  of  Luss  seized  on  the  offenders,  and, 
by  the  summary  process  which  feudal  barons  had  at  their 
command,  had  them  both  condemned  and  executed. 
The  MacGregors  verify  this  account  of  the  feud  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  proverb  current  amongst  them,  execrating  the 
hour  (Mult  dhu  an  Carbail  ghil)  that  the  black  wedder 
with  the  white  tail  was  ever  lambed.  To  avenge  this 
quarrel,  the  Laird  of  MacGregor  assembled  his  clan,  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  and  marched 
towards  Luss  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Long,  by  a  pass 
called  Raid  na  Gael,  or  the  Highland  man's  Pass. 

Sir  Humphrey  Colquhoun  received  early  notice  of  this 
incursion,  and  collected  a  strong  force,  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  that  of  the  mvaders.  He  had  with  him 
the  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Buchanan,  with  the  Gra- 
hams, and  other  gentry  of  the  Lennox,  and  a  party  of  the 
citizens  of  Dunbarton,  under  command  of  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, a  ro«i8;istrate,  or  bailie,  of  that  town,  and  ancestor  of 
the  celebrated  author. 

The  parties  met  in  the  valle)  of  Olenfruin,  which  sig- 
nifies the  Glen  of  Sorrow,  a  name  that  seemed  to  antici- 
pate the  event  of  the  day,  which,  fatal  to  the  conquered 
party,  was  at  least  equally  so  to  the  victors,  the  <*  babe 
mborn'*  of  clan  Alpine  having  reason  to  repent  it.  The 
MacGregors,  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  appearance 
of  a  force  much  superior  to  their  own,  were  cheered  on 
to  the  attack  by  a  Seer,  or  second-sighted  person,  who 
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jn'ofessed  that  he  saw  the  dbrouds  of  the  dead  wrapt  arouoo 
their  priocipal  opponents.  The  clan  charged  with  great 
fijurj  on  the  front  of  the  enemy,  while  John  MacGregor, 
with  a  strong  party,  made  an  unexpected  attack  on  the 
flaak.  A  great  part  of  the  Colquhouns'  force  consisted 
kk  cavalry,  which  could  not  act  in  the  boggy  ground. 
They  were  said  to  have  disputed  the  field  manfully,  but 
were  at  length  completely  routed,  and  a  merciless  slaugh- 
ter was  exercised  on  the  fugitives,  of  whom  betwixt  two 
and  three  hundred  fell  on  the  field,  and  in  the  pursuit,  li 
the  MacGregors  lost,  as  is  averred,  only  two  men  slain  m 
the  action,  they  had  slight  provocation  for  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre.  It  is  said  that  their  fury  extended  itself 
to  a  party  of  students  for  clerical  orders,  who  had  impru- 
dently come  to  see  the  battle.  Some  doubt  is  thrown  on 
this  fact,  from  the  indictment  against  the  chief  of  die  clan 
Oregor  being  silent  ai>  the  subject,  as  is  the  historian  John- 
ston, and  a. Professor  Ross,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
battle  twenty^nine  years  after  it  was  fought.  It  is,  how- 
ever, coastaiitly  averred  by  the  tradition  of  tlie  country, 
and  a  stone  where  the  deed  was  done  is  called  Leck-a- 
MhiniUeiry  the  Mimslier  or  Clerk's  Flag-stone.  The 
MacGregors  impute  this  cruel  action  to  the  ferocity  of  a 
single  man  of  dieir  tribe,  renowned  for  uze  and  strength, 
called  Dugftld,  Ciar  Mhor^  or  the  great  Mouse-coloured 
Man.  He  was  MacGregor's  ibster-brother,  and  the  c^'ef 
committed  the  youths  to  his  charge,  with  directions  to 
keep  them  safely  till  the  affray  was  over.  Whether  fear- 
ful ef  their  escape,  or  incensed  by  some  sarcasms  which 
they  threw  on  his  tribe,  or  wb?ther  out  of  mere  thirst  of 
blood,  this  savage,  while  the  other  MacGregors  were  en 
gag^  in  the  purstdl,  pon>^ded  his  helpless  and  defence 
less  priseners.  When  the  chieftain,  on  his  return,  de- 
manded where  the  youdis  were^  the  Ciar  (pronounced 
IQar)  Mkor  drew  out  his  bloody  dirk,  saying  in  Gaelic, 
^  Ask  that,  and  God  savo  me  I"  The  latter  words  allude 
to  the  •exclamation  which  his  victims  used  when  he  was 
murdering  them.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  hor- 
rible part  of  the  stoiy.  is  jbuoded  on  fact,  thou^  the  num- 


ber  of  ttie  JO^tim  so  dain  is  probabty  exaggerated  in  the 

Lowland  accouots.  The  common  people  say  that  the 
blood  of  the  Ciar  Mbor's  vkiims  can  never  be  washed  ofl 
Ibe  stone.  When  MacGrejor  learnt  their  fate,  he  ex- 
pcessed  tbe  utmosfhorror  at  the  deed,  and  upbraided  his 
foster-brother  with  having  done  that  which  would  occasion 
4be  ^e^r^iction  of  him  and  his  clan.  This  homicide  was 
tbe  iance^or  of  Rob  Roy,  and  the  tribe  from  which  he 
>¥9ts  descended.  He  lies  buried  at  the  church  of  Fortin- 
^al,  where  his  sepulchre,  covered  with  a  large  stone,*  is 
^till  shown,  and  where  his  great  strength  and  courage  are 
•the  theme  of  many  traditions.f 

MacGregor's  brother  was  one  of  tbe  very  few  of  the 
tribe  who  was  slain.  He  was  buried  near  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  place  is  marked  by  a  rude  jstone,  called  the 
Grey  Stone  of  MacGregor. 


^  I  bwre  been  iiifona«d,  that,  at  no  very  remote  peHod.  it  wm  propOMd  <o 
take  this  large  stone,  which  marks  the  frave  of  Du^ald  Ciar  Moor,  9Md  »>•- 
vert  it  to  the  purpose  of  the  lintel  of  a  wiudow,  the  threshold  of  a  door,  or 
SQOie  siwh  mean  ase.  A  man  4»f  the  daa  MacGregor,  who  wm  soaiewbat 
i^lferaagedy  look  fire  at  this  iosuU  |  and  when  the  WGckmeA  came  to  remo9.9 
the  stone,  planted  himself  upon  it,  with  abroad  axe  in  his  hand,  swearing  be 
woald  dash  oat  the  brains  of  say  eoe  wito  should  dist«<^  iJie  i 


entirely  dropped. 

f  Toe  above  is  the  account  which  I  find  in  a  manoscript  history  of  the  clan 
M^GmiB^,  ff  which  I  was  indulged  wHb  a  perusal  by  i>oaakl  MacGfifgar, 

£sq.  late  Major  of  the  S3d  regiment,  where  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
«wi6ct  traxUtions  and  written  documents  concerning  the  family.  Bat  an  an- 
cif<*  fmd  constant  traditioM,  preserved  among  the  uibabiMuits  of  tbe  cofniry, 
^and  particitlariy  those  of  the  clan  MacFarlane,  relieves  Dugald  Ciar  Mobr  of 
4he^lt  of  murdering  tbe  youths,  and  lays  tbe  blame  on  a  certain  Donald  er 
^ncan  LMa,  who  perfonned  ibe  act  of  cruelty,  with  the  «i#istanc0  of  a 

sinie  wlp>  attended  bun,  named  Cfaarlioch,  or  Charlie.  They  say  that  tbe 
ftninlciflas  dared  not  afain  Join  their  clan,  but  that  tbey  resided  in  a  wild  and 

lofieMi    "    • 

md  dmAu 
^Mac]f«riaiie  dfn.    In  revenge  of  ibis  atrocity,  the  Mac  Farlaues  wnted  tL-_ 
^wa  add  shot  ^em.     It  is  said  the  younger  ruffian,  Charlioch,  might  liave 
•etcnp^,  Mnr  mnaiMrfy  swift  of  foot.    Bat  his  crime  becnne  liis  pou*. 

SEi9t,  fiH*  Um  female  whom  be  had  eutrwd  bad  defended  benelf  dasp^rat*- 
,  MmP  had  stubbed  him  with  bis  own  mk  on  tbe  ihi^.  fie  was  bune  from 
^#«iiM.Mid  waa!4M(«<at«  f  asil  v  overtaJwn  wdMM.  1  Jncl»f  to  ibivft 
4hat  tjiis  last  is  the  true  ed|ition  of  the  story)  and  tliat  the  guiU  was  transferrep 
Wll^laftn^ntr  'Mi«r;  as  a  man  of  brgb«r  name.   Or  li  -u  possible  ibese  nto' 


i9olUfM^,i^UUe  9$  xmtlaws,  in  an  unfrequented  joart  of  tbe  id 
tory.  Here  they  lived  for  some  time  undistproed,  till  they 
jif  nmiid  vioiiuce  on  two  defenceless  women,  a  sMXher  am 


ilacFaiilanes'  lem- 

commit'tied  an  art 

teror«e 
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S>r  Humphrey  Colquhoun,  being  well  mounted,  escap- 
ed for  the  time  to  the  castle  of  Banochar,  or  Benechra. 
It  proved  no  sure  defence,  however,  for  he  was  shortly 
after  murdered  in  a  vault  of  the  castle,  the  family  annab 
say  by  the  MacGregors,  though  other  accounts  charge  the 
deed  upon  the  MacFarlanes. 

This  battle  of  Glenfruin,  and  the  severity  which  the 
victors  exercised  in  the  pursuit,  was  reported  to  Kmg 
James  VI.  in  a  manner  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  claa 
Gregor,  whose  general  character,  being  that  of  lawless 
though  brave  men,  could  not  much  avail  them  in  such  a 
case.  That  James  might  fully  understand  the  extent  of 
the  slaughter,  the  widows  of  the  slain  to  the  number  of 
eleven  score,  in  deep  mourning,  riding  upon  white  pal- 
freys, and  each  bearing  her  husband's  bloody  shirt  on  a 
spear,  appeared  at  Stirling,  in  presence  of  a  monarch 
peculiarly  accessible  to  such  sights  of  fear  and  sorrow,  to 
demand  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  husbands,  upon 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  made  desolate. 

The  remedy  resorted  to  was  at  least  as  severe  as  the 
cruelties  which  it  was  designed  to  punish.  By  an  act  of 
the  Privy  Council,  dated  3d  April,  1603,  the  name  of 
MacGregor  was  expressly  abolished,  and  those  who  had 
hitherto  borne  it  were  commanded  to  change  it  for  other 
surnames,  the  pain  of  death  being  denounced  against  those 
who  shoulcl  call  themselves  Gregor  or  MacGregor,  the 
names  of  their  fathers.  Under  the  same  penalty,  all  who 
had  been  at  the  conflict  of  Glenfruin,  or  accessory  to  other 
marauding  parties  charged  in  the  act,  were  prohibited 
from  carrying  weapons,  except  a  pointless  knife  to  eat 
their  victuals.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  Council,  24th 
June,  1613,  death  was  denounced  against  any  persons  oi 
the  tribe  formerly  called  MacGregor,  who  should  presume 
to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  four.  Again,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  1617,  chap.  26,  these  laws  were  con- 
tinued, and  extended  to  the  rising  generation,  in  respect 
that  great  numbers  of  the  children  of  those  against  whom 
the  acts  of  Privy  Council  had  been  directed,  were  stated 
to  be  then  approaching  to  maturity,  who,  if  permitted  to 
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resume  die  name  of  their  parents,  would  render  the  clan 
as  strong  as  it  was  before. 

The  execution  of  those  severe  acts  was  chiefly  intrusted 
in  the  west  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  powerful  clan 
of  Campbell,  and  to- the  Earl  of  Athole  and  his  followers, 
in  the  more  eastern  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  Mac- 
Gregors  failed  not  to  resist  with  the  most  determined  cour- 
age ;  and  many  a  valley  in  the  West  and  North  Highlands 
retains  memory  of  the  severe  conflicts,  in  which  the  pro- 
scribed clan  sometimes  obtained  transient  advantages,  and 
always  sold  their  lives  dearly.  At  length  the  pride  of 
AHaster  MacGregor,  the  chief  of  the  clan,  was  so  much 
lowered  by  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  that  he  resolved 
to  surrender  himself  to  th?  Earl  of  Argyle,  with  his  prin- 
cipal followers,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  sent  out 
of  Scotland.  If  the  unfortunate  chiePs  own  account  be 
true,  he  had  more  reasons  than  one  for  expecting  some 
favour  from  the  Earl,  who  had  in  secret  advised  and  en- 
couraged him  to  many  of  the  desperate  actions  for  which 
he  was  now  called  to  so  severe  a  reckoning.  But  Ar- 
gyle, as  old  Birrell  expresses  himself,  kept  a  Highland- 
man's  promise  with  them,  fulfilling  it  to  the  ear,  and  break- 
ing it  to  the  sense.  MacGregor  was  sent  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  frontier  of  England,  and  being  thus,  in  the 
literal  sense,  sent  out  of  Scotland,  Argyle  was  judged  to 
have  kept  faith  with  him,  though  the  same  party  which 
took  him  there  brought  him  back  to  Edinburgh  in  custody. 

MacGregor  of  Glenstrae  was  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  20th  January,  1604,  and  found  guilty.  He 
appears  to  have  been  instantly  conveyed  from  the  bar  to 
the  ga)k)ws  ;  for  Birrell,  of  the  same  date,  reports  that  he 
Hvas  hanged  at  the  Cross,  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  was 
suspended  hi^er  by  his  own  height  than  two  of  his  kin- 
dred and  friends.  On  the  18th  of  February  following, 
more  men  of  the  MacGregors  were  executed,  after  a  long 
iraprisoMient,  and  several  others  in  the  beginbmg  (H 
March. 

B      TOLL 
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The  Earl  of  Argyle's  serviee,  ia  coaduoiog  Co  the  Mirr 
render  of  the  insolent  and  wicked  race  and  name  of  Mac- 
Gregofv  notorious  common  malefactors,  and  in  the  in- 
bringing  of  MacGregor,  with  a  great  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  clan,  worthily  executed  to  death  for  their 
offences,  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  act  of  Parliament, 
1607,  chap.  16,  and  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  twenty 
chalders  of  victual  out  of  the  lands  of  Kintire. 

The  MacGregors,  notwithstanding  the  letters  of  fire  and 
sword,  and  orders  for  military  execution  repeatedly  di- 
rected against  them  by  the  Scottish  legislature,  who  ap- 
parently lost  all  the  calmness  of  conscious  dignity  and 
security,  and  could  not  even  name  the  outlawed  clan  witb- 
OjiK  Vituperation,  showed  no  inclination  to  be  bk>tted  out 
of  the  roll  of  clanship.  Tliey  submitted  to  tlie  law,  in- 
deed»  so  &r  as  to  take  the  names  of  the  neighbouring 
mmilies  amongst  whom  they  happened  to  live,  nominally 
becoming,  as  the  case  might  render  it  most  cooveoieol, 
Driimmonds,  Campbells,  Grahams,  Buchanans,  Stewarts, 
iod  4he  like  ;  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  combina- 
4on  and  mutual  attachment,  they  remaiBed  the  clan  Gre- 
.{or,  united  together  for  right  or  wrongs  and  menacing 
«?ith  the  general  vengeance  of  their  race,  whomsoever 
committed  aggressioas  against  any  individual  of  their 
dumber. 

They  eontinued  to  take  a^nd  give  ofienee  wilb  as  little 
hesitation  as  before  the  legislative  dispertioq  which  had 
been  attempted,  as  appears  from  the  preamble  to  statute 
li633,  chapter  30,  setting  forth,  that  the  clan  Gregor^ 
which  had  been  suppressed  and  reduced  to  quietness  by 
Jie  great  care  of  the  late  King  James  of  ^eier^ial  akemory 
had  neverUieless  broken  out  again,  in  the  oounlies  of  Pertb 
Stirliag,  Clackmannan,  Mon^h,  LfetiiiiQX,  Angus,  and 
Mearas  ;  for  whicli  reason  the  statute  re-eatablisbes  tbe 
disaUlities  attached  to  the  clan>  and  gnvnts  a  «(ew  connais- 
moB  for  enforcing  the  laws  against  that  wicked  aod  rebel- 
lious race. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  severities  of  JQng  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.  against  this  unfortunate  people,  who 


\  ttniHfBu  itunoDB  fay  pfoaoripliooi  and  thcB  poiMnBd 
fiir  yieUillg  to  the  pasBicuis  wkkb  had  been  wilfuUjr  irri* 
tated,  Uie  MaeGregors  toaaaan  attached  tbeiDselresdnt^ 
iDg  the  cml  war  to  the  cause  of  the  ktler  aooarch* 
Their  bards  have  aaorBied  this  to  the  native  reqeet  of 
the  JMec€rregora  for  the  crown  of  Scotlaod^  which  tbekr 
aooestors  onee  wore,  and  have  appealed  to  their  armorial 
bearings,  which  di^laj  a  pine-tree,  crossed  saltire  wise 
with  a  naked  sword,  the  point  of  which  supports  a  royal 
crown»  But,  lanthout  denying  diat  siieb  niolif«s  may  have 
had  thenr  wright,  we  are  d&ipoeed  to  think,  that  a  war  which 
<^ned  the  low  conntry  to  the  raids  of  the  clan  Gregor 
would  have  more  cfaariBs  for  tbon  than  any  inducement 
So  espouse  tbe  cause  of  the  CoveMmlen,  which  would 
have  brought  nheai  into  contact  with  HigUanders  as  fierce 
as  thRanselves,  and  having  as  little  lo  lose.  Patrick  Mac« 
Gregor,  their  leader,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  chiei^ 
named  Dttnean  Abbara^,  to  whom  Montrose  wrote  letters 
«s  to  his  Inisty  and  special  friend,  expressing  his  reliance 
on  his  devoted  loyahy,  with  an  assurance,  thftt  when  once 
liis  Majesty'e  afiurs  were  placed  upon  a  permanent  footp 
ing,  the  grievances  of  the  clan  MacGregDr  should  be 
reoressed* 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  these  melanefaoly  times,  we 
find  the  clan  Gregor  claiming  the  immunities  of  other 
tribes,  when  sunmoiied  by  tbe  Scotdsh  Parliament  le  re* 
sist  tbe  invssiod  of  the  Commonwealth's  araqr,  'm  1651. 
On  the  last  day  of  March  in  that  year,  a  supjiAicMiott  to 
the  King  and  Pfflrfiament,  from  Calum  MacCondaehie 
Vich  Eeen,  and  Eoen  MneCondaohie  Euen,  in  their  owa 
mane,  and  that  of  the  whole  name  of  MacGregor,  set 
ibrtfa,  that  while,  in  obedience  to  tbe  orders  of  Parfiament, 
-enjoining  all  dans  to  come  out. in  the  present  serviee  ma* 
der  their  ohieftaias,  for  tbe  defence  of  religion,  kmg,  and 
JnagdooBS,  ike  petitioaers  were  drawing  their  men  to  guard 
the  passes  at  the  head  of  die  river  Forth,  they  were  i»- 
tslfered  with  by  the  Earl  <tf  Athole  and  the  Laird  of 
Buchanan,  who  had  reqnwed  the  attendance  of  many  «yf 
the  clan  Gregor  upon  their  arrays.     This  mterference 
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was,  doubdess,  owing  to  the  ctitnge  of  name,  which  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  claim  of  the  Earl  of  Achole  and 
the  Laird  of  Buchanan  to  muster  the  MacGregors  under 
their  banners,  as  Murray s  or  Buchanans.  It  does  not  ap« 
pear  that  the  petition  of  the  MacGregors.  to  be  permitted 
to  come  out  in  a  body  as  other  clans,  received  any  answer. 
But  upon  the  Restoration,  King  Charles,  in  the  first  Soot* 
tkb  Parliament  of  his  reign,  (statute  164,  chap.  195,) 
annulled  the  various  acts  against  the  clan  Gregor,  and 
restored  them  to  the  full  use  of  their  family  name,  and 
the  other  privileges  of  liege  subjects,  setting  forth,  as  a 
reason  for  this  lenity,  that  those  who  were  formerly  de* 
signed  MacGregors,  bad,  during  the.  late  troubles,  con* 
ducted  themselves  with  such  loyalty  and  affection  to  his 
Majesty,  as  might  justly  wipe  off  all  memory  of  former 
miscarriages^  and  take  away  all  marks  of  reproach  for 
the  same. 

It  IS  singular  enough,  that  it  seems  to  have  aggravated 
ibe  feelings  of  the  non-conforming  Presbyterians,  when 
the  penalties  which  were  most  unjustly  imposed  upon 
themselves  were  relaxed  towards  the  poor  MacGregors  ; 
so  Ihtie  .are  the  best  men,  any  more  than  the  worst,  able 
to  judge  with  impartiality  of  the  same  measures,  as  a}^li«- 
cd  to  themselves,  or  to  others*  Upon  the  Restoration,  an 
indiience  inimical  to  this  unfortunate  clan,  said  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  afterwards  dictated  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  oeeasioned  the  re-enaction  of  the  penal  statutes 
agaiBst  the  MacGregors.  There  are  no  reasons  given 
why  these  highly  penal  acts  should  have  been  renewed  ; 
nor  is  it  alleged  that  the  clan  had  been  gtiilty  of  late  ir- 
regukriiies.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
the  clause  was  formed  of  set  purpose,  in  a  shape  which 
sfafoultf  elude  observatbn  ;  for,  though  containing  conclu- 
sions fatal  to  the  rights  of  so  many  Scottish  subjects,  it  is 
neither  mentioned  in  the  title  nor  the  rubric  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  which  it  occurs,  and  is  thrown  briefly  in  a* 
the.ebse  of  the  statute  1693,  chap.  61,  entitled,  an  Act 
tfor/ the  Justiciary  m  the  Highlands. 
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It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  after  the  Revolution 
the  acts  agpjnst  the  clan  were  severely  enforced ;  and  in 
the  latter  iialf  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  not 
enforcer^  at  all.  Commissioners  of  supply  were  named  in 
Parlia'jient  by  the  proscribed  title  of  MacGregor,  and 
decrees  of  courts  of  justice  were  pronounced,  and  legal 
de'<$ds  entered  into,  under  the  same  appellative.  The 
MacGregors,  however,  while  the  laws  continued  in  the 
statute  book,  still  suffered  under  the  deprivation  of  the 
name  which  was  their  birth-right,  and  some  attempts  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  another,  MacAlpine  or 
Grant  being  proposed  as  the  title  of  the  whole  clan  in  fu- 
ture. No  agreement,  however,  could  be  entered  into  ; 
and  the  evil  was  submitted  to  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
until  full  redress  was  obtained  from  the  British  Parliament 
by  an  act  abolishing  for  ever  the  penal  statutes  which  had 
been  so  long  imposed  upon  this  ancient  race.  This  stat- 
ute, well  merited  by  the  services  of  many  a  gentleman  ol 
the  clan  in  behalf  of  their  King  and  country,  was  passed, 
and  the  clan  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  with  tl>e  same  spirit 
of  ancient  times,  which  had  made  them  suffer  severely 
under  a  deprivation  that  would  have  been  deemed  of  little 
consequence  by  a  great  part  of  their  fellow  subjects. 

They  entered  into  a  deed  recognising  John  Murray  ol 
Lanrick,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  John  MacGregor,  Baronet,) 
representative  of  the  family  of  Glencarnock,  as  lawfully 
descended  from  the  ancient  stock  and  blood  of  the  Lairds 
and  Lords  of  MacGregor,  and  therefore  acknowledged  him 
as  their  chief  on  all  lawful  occasions  and  causes  whatsoever. 
This  deed  was  subscribed  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  persons  of  the  name  of  MacGregor,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  A  great  many  of  the  clan  during  the  last  war 
formed  themselves  into  what  was  called  the  Clan  Alpine 
regiment,  raised  in  1799,  under  the  command  of  their 
Chief,  and  his  brother  Colonel  MacGregor. 

Having  briefly  noticed  the  history  of  this  clan,  which 
presents  a  rare  and  interesting  example  of  the  indelible 
character  of  the  patriarchal  system,  the  author  must  now 
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offer  9Cm«  notices  of  the  individual  who  gives  name  to 
these  volumes. 

In  giving  an  account  of  a  Highlander,  his  pedigree  is 
first  to  be  considered*  That  of  Rob  Roy  was  deduced 
from  Ciar  Mohr,  the  great  mouse-coloured  man,  who  is 
accused  by  tradition  of  having  slain  the  young  students  at 
the  battle  of  Glenfruin, 

Without  puzzling  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  the 
intricacies  of  Highland  genealogy,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  after  the  death  of  Allaster  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae, 
the  clan,  discouraged  by  the  unremitting  persecution  of 
their  enemies,  seem  not  to  have  had  the  means  of  placing 
themselves  under  the  command  of  a  single  chief.  Ac- 
cording to  their  places  of  residence  and  immediate  de- 
scent, the  several  families  were  led  and  directed  by  Chief" 
tainsy  which,  in  the  Highland  acceptation,  signifies  the 
bead  of  a  particular  branch  of  a  tribe,  in  opposition  to 
Chiefs  who  is  the  leader  and  commander  of  the  whole 
same. 

The  family  and  descendants  of  Dugald  Ciar  Mohr  lived 
chiefly  in  the  mountains  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
Katrine,  and  occupied  a  good  deal  of  property  there, 
whether  by  sufferance,  by  the  right  of  the  sword,  which 
it  was  never  safe  to  dispute  with  them,  or  by  legal  titles  of 
various  kinds,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  and  unnecesr 
sary  to  detail.  Enough,  there  they  certainly  were  ;  a 
people  whom  their  most  powerful  neighbours  were  desir- 
ous to  conciliate,  their  friendship  in  peace  being  very  ne- 
cessary to  the  quiet  of  the  vicinage,  and  their  assistance 
in  war  equally  prompt, and  efiectual. 

Rob  Roy  MacGregor  Campbell,  which  last  name  he 
bore  in  consequence  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  abolishing 
bis  own,  was  the  younger  son  of  Donald  MacGregor  of 
Glengyle,  said  to  have  been  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  (pro- 
bably in  the  service  of  James  IL)  by  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch.  Rob's  own  designation  was 
of  Inversnaid  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  right 
of  some  kind  or  other  to  the  property  or  possession  of 
Craig  Royston,  a  domain  of  rock  and  forest,  lying  on  the 
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east  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  that  beautifei  lake 
stretches  into  the  dusky  mountains  of  Glenfelloch. 

The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  But  he  is  said  to 
have  been'  active  in  the  scenes  of  war  and  plunder  which 
succeeded  the  Revolution  ;  and  tradition  affirms  him  to 
have  been  the  leader  in  a  predatory  incursion  into  the 
parish  of  Kippen,  in  the  Lennox,  vvliich  took  place  in  the 
year  1 69 1 .  It  was  of  almost  a  bloodless  character,  only 
one  person  losing  his  life  ;  but  from  the  extent  of  the 
depredation,  it  was  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Her'-ship,  or  devastation,  of  Kippen.*  The  lime  of  his 
death  is  also  uncertain,  but  as  he  is  said  to  have  survived 
the  year  1733,  and  died  an  aged  man,  it  is  probable  he 
may  have  been  twenty-five  about  the  time  of  the  Her'- 
sfaip  of  Kippen,  which  would  assign  his  birth  to  the  mid* 
die  of  the  1 7th  century. 

In  the  more  quiet  times  which  succeeded  the  Revohi* 
tjon,  Rob  Roy,  or  Red  Robert,  seems  to  have  exerted  his 
active  talents,  which  were  of  no  m^an  order,  as  a  drover 
or  trader  in  cattle  to  a  great  extent.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  in  those  days  no  Lowland,  much  less  English 
drovers,  ventured  to  enter  the  Highlands.  The  cattle, 
which  were  the  staple  commodity  of  the  mountains,  were 
escorted  down  to  fairs,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lowlands, 
by  a  party  of  Highlanders,  wiA  their  arms  rattling  around 
them  ;  and  who  dealt,  however,  in  all  honour  and  good 
faith  with  their  Southern  customers.  A  fray,  indeed, 
would  sometimes  arise,  when  the  Lowlandmen,  chiefly 
Borderers,  who  had  to  supply  the  English  market,  used 
to  dip  their  bonnets  in  the  next  brook,  and  wrapping  them 
round  tiieir  hands,  oppose  their  cudgels  to  the  naked 
broadswords,  which  had  not  always  the  superiority.  I 
have  heard  from  aged  persons,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
such  affrays,  that  the  Highlanders  used  remarkably  fair 
•play,  never  using  the  point  of  the  sword,  far  less  their 
pistols  or  daggers  ;  so  that 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack  and  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crabiree  end  cold  iron  rang. 

*  See  StalUtieal  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  zvlii.  p.  S32.   Parish  of  Kippen 
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A  slash  or  two,  or  a  broken  head,  was  easHy  accomiBo 
dated,  and  as  the  trade  was  of  benefit  to  both  parties, 
trifling  skirmishes  were  not  allowed  to  interrupt  its  har- 
inony.  Indeed  it  was  of  vital  interest  to  the  Highlanders, 
whose  income,  so  far  as  derived  from  their  estates,  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  sale  of  black  cattle  ;  and  a  saga* 
cious  and  experienced  dealer  benefited  not  only  himself, 
but  his  friends  and  neighbours,  by  his  speculations.  Those 
of  Rob  Roy  were  for  several  years  so  successful,  as  to 
inspire  general  confidence,  and  raise  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 

His  importance  was  increased  by  the  death  of  his  fath- 
er, in  consequence  of  which  he  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  nephew  Gregor  MacGregor  of  Glengyle's 
property,  and,  as  his  tutor,  to  such  influence  with  the  clan 
and  following  as  was  due  to  the  representative  of  Dougal 
Ciar.  Such  influence  wa?  the  more  uncontrolled,  that 
this  family  of  the  MacGregors  seem  to  have  refused  ad- 
herence to  MacGregor  of  Glencarnock,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Sir  Ewan  MacGregor,  and  asserted  a  kind  of 
independence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rob  Roy  acquired  an  interest 
by  purchase,  wadset,  or  otherwise,  to  the  property  of  Craig 
Royston  already  mentioned.  He  was  in  particular  favour, 
during  this  prosperous  period  of  his  life,  with  his  nearest 
and  most  powerful  neighbour,  James  first  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, fi-oro  whom  he  received  many  marks  of  regard. 
His  Grace  consented  to  give  his  nephew  and  himself  a 
right  of  property  on  the  estates  of  Glengyle  and  Inver- 
snaid,  which  they  had  till  then  only  held  as  kindly  tenants. 
The  Duke,  also,  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
ty and  his  own  estate,  supported  our  adventurer  by  loans 
of  money  to  a  considerable  amount,  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  speculations  in  the  cattle  trade. 

Unfortimately,  that  species  of  commerce  was  and  is 
liable  to  sudden  fluctuations  ;  and  Rob  Roy  was — hy  a 
sudden  depression  of  markets,  and,  as  a  friendly  tradition 
adds,  by  the  bad  faith  of  a  partner  named  MacDonaldj 
whom  he  had  imprudently  received  into  his  confidence 
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aiid  intrusted  with  a  considerable  sura  of  money— ren- 
dered totally  insolvent.  He  absconded,  of  course, — noi 
empty 'handed,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  an  advertisement 
for  his  apprehension,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  sums 
to  the  amount  of  £1000  sterling,  obtained  from  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  under  pretence  of  purchasing 
cows  for  them  in  the  Highlands.  This  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  June  1712,  and  was  several  times  repeated. 
It  6yes  the  period  when  Rob  Roy  exchanged  his  com- 
mercial adventures  for  speculations  of  a  very  different 
complexion.* 

He  appears  at  this  period  first  to  have  removed,  from 
his  ordinary  dwelling  at  Inversnaid,  ten  or  twelve  Scots 
miles  (which  is  double  the  number  of  English)  farther 
into  the  Highlands,  and  commenced  the  lawless  sort  of 
life  which  he  afterwards  followed.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, who  conceived  himself  deceived  and  cheated  by 
MacGregor's  conduct,  employed  legal  means  to  recover 
the  money  lent  to  him.  Rob  Roy*s  landed  property  was 
attached  by  tte  regular  form  of  legal  procedure,  and  his 
stock  and  furniture  made  the  subject  of  arrest  and  sale. 

It  is  said  that  this  diligence  of  the  law,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland,  which  the  English  more  bluntly  term  distress, 
was  used  in  this  case  with  uncommon  severity,  and  that 
the  legal  satellites,  not  usually  the  gentlest  persons  in  the 
world,  had  insulted  MacGregor*s  wife,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  aroused  a  milder  man  than  he  to  thoughts  ot 
unbounded  vengeance.  She  was  a  woman  of  fierce  and 
haughty  temper,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  have  disturbed  the 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and  thus  to  have 
incurred  ill  treatment,  though,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  story  sometimes  told  is  a  popular 
exaggeration.  It  is  certain  that  she  felt  extreme  anguish 
at  being  expelled  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  fine  piece  of  pipe-music, 
still  well  known  to  amateurs  by  the  name  of  "  Rob  Roy's 
Lament." 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  1. 
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The  fudtiye  is  thought  to  have  found  his  first  place  of 
refuge  in  Uleo  Dochart,  under  the  Earl  of  Itreadalbane's 
protection  ;  for  though  that  family  had  been  active  agents 
in  the  destruction  of  the  MacGregors  in  former  times,  they 
had  of  late  years  sheltered  a  great  many  of  the  name  in 
their  old  possessions.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  also  one 
of  Rob  Roy's  protectors,  so  far  as  to  ajSbrd  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  Highland  phrase,  wood  and  water — the  shelter, 
namely,  that  is  afforded  by  the  forests  and  lakes  of  an  in- 
accessible country. 

The  great  men  of  the  Highlands  in  that  time,  besides 
being  anxiously  ambitious  to  keep  up  what  was  called 
their  Following,  or  military  retainers,  were  also  desirous 
to  have  at  their  disposal  men  of  resolute  character,  to 
whom  the  world  and  the  world*s  law  were  no  friends,  and 
who  might  at  times  ravage  the  lands  or  destroy  the  tenants 
of  a  feudal  enemy,  without  bringing  responsibility  on  their 
patrons.  The  strife  between  the  names  of  Campbell  and 
Graham,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  been  stamped  with  mutual  loss  and  inveterate  enmity. 
The  death  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose  on  the  one 
side,  the  defeat  at  Inverlochy,  and  cruel  plundering  of 
Lorn,  on  the  other,  were  reciprocal  injuries  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  Rob  Roy  was,  therefore,  sure  of  refuge 
in  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  both  as  having  assumed 
their  name,  as  connected  by  his  mother  with  the  family  of 
Gienfalioch,  and  as  an  enemy  to  the  rival  house  of  Mon- 
trose. The  extent  of  Argyle's  possessions,  and  the  power 
of  retreating  thither  in  any  emergency,  gave  great  encour- 
agement to  the  bold  schemes  of  revenge  which  he  had 
adopted. 

This  was  nothing  short  of  the  maintenance  of  a  preda- 
tory war. against  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  whom  Ke  consid- 
ered as  the  author  of  his  exclusion  from  civil  society,  and 
of  the  outlawry  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  by  letters 
of  horning  and  caption,  (legal  writs  so  called,)  as  well  as 
the  seizure  of  his  goods,  and  adjudication  of  his  landed 
property.  Against  his  Grace,  therefore,  his  tenants, 
friends,  allies,  and  relatives,  he  disposed  himself  to  em 
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"fiof  ^very  means  of  annojrance  in  his  power ;  and  thongli 
Ars  was  a  eircle  sufficiently  extensive  for  active  depreda- 
tion, Rob  who  professed  himself  a  Jacobite,  took  the 
liberty  of  extending  his  sphere  of  operations  against  all 
whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  friendly  to  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  or  to  that  most  obnoxious  of  measures 
— the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms.  Under  one  or  other  of 
these  pretexts,  all  his  neighbours  of  the  Lowlands  who 
had  anything  to  lose,  or  were  unwilling  to  compound  for 
security,  by  paying  him  an  annual  sum  for  protection  or 
forbearance,  were  exposed  to  his  ravages. 

The  country  in  which  this  private  warfare,  or  system  of 
depredation,  was  to  be  carried  on,  was,  until  opened  up 
by  roads,  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  for  his  purpose. 
It  was  broken  up  mto  narrow  valleys,  the  habitable  part 
of  which  bore  no  proportion  to  the  huge  wildernesses  of 
forest,  rocks,  and  precipices  by  which  they  were  encircled, 
and  which  was,  moreover,  full  of  inextricable  passes,  mo- 
rasses, and  natural  strengths,  unknown  to  any  but  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  where  a  few  men  acquainted  with 
the  ground  were  capable,  with  ordinary  address,  of  baf* 
fling  the  pursuit  of  numbers. 

The  opinions  and  habits  of  the  nearest  neighbours  to 
the  Highland  line  were  also  highly  favourable  to  Rob 
Roy's  purpose.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  of  his 
own  clan  of  MacGregor,  who  claimed  the  property  ol 
Balquhidder,  and  other  Highland  districts,  as  having  been 
part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  their  tribe  ;  though  the 
the  harsh  laws,  under  the  severity  of  which  they  had  suf- 
fered so  deeply,  had  assigned  the  ownership  to  other  fem- 
'Kes.  The  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
accustomed  these  men  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  they 
were  peculiarly  brave  and  fierce  from  remembrance  of 
their  sufierings.  The  vicinity  of  a  comparatively  rich 
Lowland  district  gave  also  great  temptations  to  incursion. 
Many  belonging  to  other  clans,  habituated  to  contempt  of 
industry,  and  to  the  use  of  arms,  drew  towards  an  unpro- 
tected frontier  which  promised  facility  of  plunder ;  and 
the  state  of  the  country,  now  so  peaceable  and  quiet. 
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verified  at  that  time  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Johnson  hearcjj. 
with  doubt  and  suspicion^  that  the  most  disorderly  andr 
lawless  districts  of  the  Highlands  were  those  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  Lowland  line*  There  was,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  Rob  Roy,  descended  of  a  tribe  which  was 
widely  dispersed  in  the  country  we  have  described,  col- 
lecting any  number  of  followers  whom  he  might  be  able 
to  keep  in  action,  and  to  maintain  by  his  proposed  opera- 
tions* 

He  himself  appears  to  have  been  singularly  adapted  for 
the  profession  which  he  proposed  to  exercise*  His  stat- 
ure was  not  of  the  tallest,  but  his  person  was  uncommon- 
ly strong  and  compact*  The  greatest  peculiarities  of  iiis 
frame  were  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  great 
and  almost  disproportioned  length  of  his  arms  ;  so  re- 
markable, indeed,  that  it  was  said  he  could,  without  stoop- 
ing, tie  the  garters  of  his  Highland  hose,  which  are  placed 
two  inches  below  the  knee.  His  countenance  was  open, 
manly,  stern  at  periods  of  danger,  but  frank  and  cheerful 
in  his  hours  of  festivity.  His  hair  was  dark  red,  thick, 
and  frizzled,  and  curled  short  around  the  face.  His 
fashion  of  dress  showed,  of  course,  the  knees  and  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  which  was  described  to  me  as  resembling 
that  of  a  Highland  bull,  hirsute,  with  red  hair,  and  evinc* 
ing  muscular  strength  similar  to  that  animal.  To  these 
personal  qualifications  must  be  added  a  masterly  use  of 
the  Highland  sword,  in  which  his  length  of  arm  gave  him 
great  advantage,  and  a  perfect  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  recesses  of  the  wild  country  in  which  he  harbour- 
ed, and  the  character  of  the  various  individuals,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile,  with  whom  he  might  come  in  contact. 

His  mental  qualities  seem  to  have  been  no  less  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Though 
the  descendant  of  the  blood-thirsty  Ciar  Mohr,  he  inher- 
ited none  of  his  ancestor's  ferocity.  On  the  contrary, 
Rob  Roy  avoided  every  appearance  of  cruelty,  and  it  is 
not  averred  that  be  was  ever  the  means  of  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  or  the  actor  in  any  deed  which  could  lead  the 
way  to  it.      His  schemes  of  plunder  were  contrived  and 
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executed  with  equal  boldness  and  sagacity,  and  were  al^ 
most  universally  successful,  from  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  laid,  and  the  secrecy  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  executed.  Like  Robin  Hood  of  England,  he  was 
a  kind  and  genile  robber,  and,  while  he  took  from  the 
ricn,  was  liberal  in  relieving  the  poor.  This  might  in 
part  be  policy  ;  but  the  universal  tradition  of  the  country 
speaks  it  to  have  arisra  from  a  better  motive.  All  whom 
I  have  conversed  with,  and  I  have  in  my  youth  seen  some 
who  knew  Rob  Roy  personally,  gave  him  the  character 
of  a  benevolent  and  humane  man  "  in  his  way." 

His  ideas  of  morality  were  those  of  an  Arab  chief,  be- 
ing such  as  naturally  arose  out  of  his  wild  education. 
Supposing  Rob  Roy  to  have  argued  on  the  t^dency  of 
the  life  which  he  pursued,  whether  from  choice  or  from 
necessity,  he  would  doubtless  have  assumed  to  himself 
the  character  of  a  brave  man,  who,  deprived  of  his  nat- 
ural rights  by  the  partiality  of  laws,  endeavoured  to  assert 
them  by  the  strong  hand  of  natural  power  ;  and  he  is 
most  felicitously  described  as  reasoning  thus,  in  the  high- 
toned  poetry  of  my  gifted  friend  Wordsworth  : 

Sav,  then,  that  be  was  wise  as  brave, 

As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed  } 
For  in  the  principles  of  thine^s 

He  sou^  his  moral  creed. 

Said  generous  Rob,  "  What  need  of  Books  T 
Bam  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves ! 

They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind. 
And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

"  We  have  a  passion,*  make  a  law, 

Too  ftilsc  to  guide  us  or  control  5 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight, 

In  bitterness  of  soul. 

"  And  puzzled,  blinded,  then  we  lose 

Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few  ; 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart, 

That  tells  me  what  to  do. 

*  The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field. 

And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind^ 
With  them  no  strife  can  last ;  they  hve 

In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 
O      VOL..   I. 
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"  For  wby  ?  Because  the  good  oM  ral« 

Safficeth  them  *,  the  simple  plan, 
Tbat  tbey  should  take  wiio  have  the  povner. 
And  tney  should  keep  who  can. 

^  A  IJesdoii  «rhich  is  tp\t\Ay  learned, 

A  signal  through  which  all  can  see  ; 
Thus,  nothing  here  provokes  the  ixxong 

To  wacntott  cruelty. 

"  And  ii«ftkisfaAess  of  mind  is  checked. 

He  tamed  who  foolishly  aspires, 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might, 

£ach  fashions  his  desires. 

'^  AH  kinds  and  creatures  stand  and  fall 

By  strength  i!^  proviress  or  t^  wit ; 
'Tis  God's  appointment  who  mttst  sway. 

And  who  is  to  submit. 

"  Since  theu,'^  said  Robin,  ^'  right  is  plain, 
#        And  longest  life  is  but  a  day, 

Tq  have  my  ends,  mantain  rary  riglit«« 
V\\  take  the  sliortest  way/' 

Aod  thus  among  these  rocks  be  lived, 

Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow  i 

The  eagle,  be  Was  lord  above, 
And  Rob  was  lord  belew. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  the  character  of  this 
distinguished  outlaw  to  be  that  of  an  actual  hero,  acting 
uniformly  and  consistently  on  such  nioral  principles  as 
the  illustrious  bard  who,  standing  by  his  grave,  has  vindi- 
cated his  fame.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  common  with 
barbarous  chiefs,  Rob  Roy  appears  to  have  mixed  his 
professions  of  principle  with  a  large  alloy  of  craft  and  dis- 
simulation, of  which  his  conduct  during  the  civil  war  is 
sufficient  proof.  It  is  also  said,  and  truly,  that  although 
his  courtesy  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics,  yet 
sometimes  he  assumed  an  arrogance  of  manner  which 
was  not  easily  endured  by  the  high-spirited  men  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  atid  drew  the  daring  oiitlaW  into  frequent 
disputes,  from  which  he  did  not  always  oome  off  with 
credit.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Rob  Roy 
was  more  of  a  bully  than  a  hero,  or  at  least  that  he  had, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  his  fighting  days.  Some 
aged  men  who  knew  him  well^  have  deseribed  him  also 
as  better  at  a  takh-tulzie  or  scuffle  within  doathf  thitn  in 
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n^NTtal  combat.  The  teoor  of  Us  life  may  be  quoted  to 
repel  this  charge  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  bm 
allowed)  that  the  situation  in  which  be  was  placed  render* 
ed  him  prudendy  averse  to  maintainii^  quarrels,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  bad  save  blows,  and  where  success 
would  have  raised  up  against  him  new  and  powerful  eoe« 
rajes,  in  a  country  where  revenge  was  still  considered  as 
a  duty  rather  than  a  crime.  The  power  of  commanding 
his  passions,  on  such  occasions,  far  from  being  inconsistr 
ent  with  the  part  which  MacGregor  had  to  perform,  was 
essentially  necessary,  at  the  period  when  he  lived,  to  pre* 
vent  his  career  from  being  cut  short. 

I  may  here  mention  one  or  two  occasions  on  which  Rob 
Roy  appears  to  have  given  way  in  the  manner  alluded  to. 
My  late  venerable  friend,  John  Ramsay  of  Ocbtertjrroy 
alike  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar  and  as  an  authentio 
register  of  the  ancient  history  and  manners  of  Scotland, 
informed  me,  that  on  occasion  of  ?  public  meeting  at  a 
bonfire  in  the  town  of  Doune,  Rob  Roy  gave  some  offence 
to  James  Edmondstone'  of  Newton,  the  same  gentleman 
who  was  unfortunately  concerned  in  tbe  slaughter  of  Lord 
RoUo,  (See  Maclaurin's  Criminal  Trials,  No.  IX.,)  when 
Eklmondstone  compelled  MacGregor  to  quit  the  town*oa 
pain  of  being  thrown  by  him  into  the  bonfire.  **  I  broke 
one  of  your  ribs  on  a  former  occasion,"  said  he,  "  and 
now,  Rob,  if  you  provoke  me  farther,  I  will  break  your 
neck."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Edmondstooe 
was  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  Jacobite  party,  as  he 
carried  the  royal  standard  of  James  VII.  at  the  batde  ol 
Sberriff'-muir,  and  also,  tliat  he  was  near  the  door  of  his 
own  mansion-house,  and  probably  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  adherents.  Rob  Roy,  however,  suffered  in 
reputation  for  retiring  under  such  a  threat. 

Another  well-vouched  case  is  that  of  Cunningham  oi 
Boquhan. 

Henry  Cunningham,  Esq.  of  Boquhan,  was  a  gende- 
man  of  Stirlingshire,  who,  like  many  exquisites  of  our 
own  time,  united  a  natural  high  spirit  and  daring  charac- 
ter with  an  affectation  of  delicacy  of  address  and  man- 
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ners  ainiH/ntiDg  to  foppery.*  He  chanced  to  be  in  com 
panjr  with  Rob  Roy,  who,  either  in  contempt  of  Boquhan^s 
supposed  effeminacy,  or  because  he  thought  him  a  safe 
person  to  fix  a  quarrel  on,  (a  point  which  Rob's  enemies 
alleged  he  was  wont  to  consider,)  insulted  him  so  grossly 
that  a  challenge  passed  between  them.  The  goodwife  of 
the  ckchan  had  hidden  Cunningham's  sword,  and,  while 
he  rummaged  the  house  in  quest  of  his  own  or  some  other, 
Rob  Roy  went  to  the  Shieling  Hill,  the  appointed  place 
of  combat,  and  paraded  there  with  great  majesty,  waiting 
for  his  antagonist.  In  the  meantime,  Cunningham  had 
rummaged  out  an  old  sword,  and,  entering  the  ground  of 
contest  in  all  haste,  rushed  on  the  outlaw  with  such  unex- 
pected fury  that  he  fairly  drove  him  off  the  field,  nor  did 
he  show  himself  in  the  village  again  for  some  time.  Mr. 
MacGregor  Stirling  has  a  softened  account  of  this  anec- 
dote in  his  new  edition  of  Nimroo's  Stirlingshire  ;  still  he 
records  Rob  Roy's  discomfiture. 

Occasionally  Rob  Roy  suffered  disasters,  and  incurred 
great  personal  danger.  On  one  remarkable  occasion  he 
was  saved  by  the  coolness  of  his  lieutenant,  Macanaleis- 
ter,  or  Fletcher,  the  Little  John  of  his  band — a  fine  ac- 
tive' fellow,  of  course,  and  celebrated  as  a  marksman.  It 
happened  that  MacGregor  and  his  party  had  been  surprised 
and  dispersed  by  a  superior  force  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
the^  word  was  given  to  ^^  split  and  squander."  Each 
shifted  for  himself,  but  a  bold  dragoon  attached  himself 
to  pursuit  of  Rob,  and  overtaking  him,  struck  at  him  with 
his  broadsword.     A  plate  of  iron  in  his  bonnet  saved  the 

*  His  courage  and  affectation  of  foppery  were  united,  which  is  less  fre- 
auently  the  case,  with  a  spirit  of  innate  modesty.     He  is  thus  described  in 
Lord  Binniug's  satirical  verses,  entitled  **  Argyle's  Levee.'' 
"  Six  times  bad  Harrv  bow'd  unseen 

Before  he  dared  advance  ; 
The  Duke  then,  turning  round  well  pleased, 

Said,  *  Sene  you've  been  in  France, 
A  more  polite  and  jaunty  man 

I  never  saw  before  5' 
Then  Harry  bow'd,  and  btush'd,  and  bow'd. 
And  strutted  to  the  door." 
See  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems,  bv  Scotch  Gentlemen,  vol.  ii.  pafe  ISft 
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MacGregor  from  being  cut  down  to  the  teeth  ;  but  the 
blow  was  heavy  enough  to  bear  him  to  the  ground,  crying 
as  he  fell,  ^^  O,  Macanaleister,  is  there  naething  in  her  }** 
(ft.  e.  in  the  gun.)  The  trooper,  at  the  same  time  exclaim- 
ing, "  D — n  ye,  your  mother  never  wrought  your  night- 
cap !"  had  his  arm  raised  for  a  second  blow,  when  Mac- 
analeister  fired,  and  the  ball  pierced  the  dragoon's  heart. 

Such  as  he  was,  Rob  Roy's  progress  in  his  occupation 
is  thus  described  by  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  talent,  who 
resided  within  the  circle  of  his  predatory  wars,  had  pro- 
bably felt  their  effects,  and  speaks  of  them,  as  might  be  • 
expected,  with  little  of  the  forbearance  with  which,  from 
their  peculiar  and  romantic  character,  they  are  now  re* 
garded. 

'^  This  man  (Rob  Roy  MacGregor)  was  a  person  of 
sagacity,  and  neither  wanted  stratagem  nor  address ;  and, 
having  abandoned  himself  to  all  licentiousness,  set  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  the  loose,  vagrant,  and  desperate  people 
of  that  clan,  in  the  west  end  of  Perth  and  Stirlingshires, 
and  infested  those  whole  countries  with  thefts,  robberies, 
and  depredations.  Very  few  who  lived  within  his  reach 
(that  is,  within  the  distance  of  a  nocturnal  expedition) 
could  promise  to  themselves  security,  either  for  their  per- 
sons or  effects,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  pay  him 
a  heavy  and  shameful  tax  of  black  mail.  He  a\  last  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  degree  of  audaciousness,  that  ho  com- 
mitted robberies,  raised  contributions,  and  resented  quar- 
rels, at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  armed 
men,  in  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of  the  government."* 

The  extent  and  success  of  these  depredations  cannot 
be  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  scene  of  them 
was  laid  in  a  country  where  the  general  law  was  neitbei 
enforced  nor  respected. 

Having  recorded  that  the  general  habit  of  cattle-steal- 
ing had  blinded  even  those  of  the  better  classes  to  the 

*  Mr.  Grahame  of  Gartmore^s  Causes  of  the  Disturbances  in  the  Higk 
Aiids.    See  Jamieson's  edition  of  Burt's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotlm 
▲f^pendix,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
C*     .VOL.    L 
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infanij  of  di«  pracfice,  and  ihat  «  men's  property  con- 
sisted entirely  in  herds,  h  was  rendered  in  the  bighest 
degree  precarious,  Mr.  Graharae  adds, — 

**  On  these  accounts  there  is  no  culture  of  ground,  no 
improvement  of  pastures,  and,  from  the  same  reasons,  no 
manufactures,  no  trade  ;  in  short,  no  industry.  The 
people  are  extremely  prolific,  and  therefore  so  numerous, 
that  there  is  not  business  in  that  country,  according  to  its 
present  order  and  economy,  for  the  one-half  of  them. 
Every  place  is  fuH  of  idle  people,  accustomed  to  arms, 
and  hrey  in  crery  tKngbut  rapines  and  depredations.  As 
buddd  or  aquavita  houses  are  to  he  found  every  where 
^ou^  the  cotmtry,  so  in  these  they  saunter  away  their 
time,  and  frequently  consume  there  the  returns  of  their 
illegal  purchases.  Here  the  htws  have  never  been  exe- 
etrted,  nor  l!he  authority  of  the  magistrate  ever  estabKsh- 
ed.  Here  the  officer  of  the  law  neither  dares  nor  can 
execute  his  duty,  and  several  places  are  about  thirty  mijes 
from  lawful  persons.  In  short,  here  is  no  order,  no  au- 
Aorrty,  no  government.** 

The  penod  of  the  Rebellion,  1715,  approached  soon 
afterHob  Roy  liad  attained  celebrity.  His  Jacobite  par- 
tlalitres  were  now  placed  in  opposition  to  his  sense  of  the 
^jibligations  which  Ire  owed  to  the  indirect  protection  of 
the  Du'ke  of  Argyle.  But  the  desire  of  "  drowning  his 
sounding  steps  amid  the  din  of  general  war,**  induced 
him  to  join  tlie  ferces  of  the  Eari  of  Mar,  ahhough  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army 
opposed  to  tlw  Highland  insurgents. 

The  MacGregors,  a  large  sept  of  them  atleast,  that  of 
'Ciar  M(At,  on  this  occasion,  were  not  commaiKled  by 
Wo%  Roy,  but  by  his  nep'hew  already  mentioned,  Gregor 
MacGregor,  otherwise  called  James  Grahame  of  Glen- 
gj"le,  and  still  better  remenfbered  by  the  GaeBc  epithet, 
of  G-hhtne  Dhu,  t.  e.  Black  Knee,  from  a  black  spot  on 
one  of  his  ^ees,  which  his  Highland  garb  rendered  vis- 
Ale.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  being  then 
very  young,  Giengyle  must  have  acted  on  most  oeeasioi^s 


hf  $km  advice  uki  ijirectioB  of  «o  experiaiced  a  leader  u 
b^  uncle. 

Tbe  MacGregors  assembled  in  numbers  at  that  periodf 
and  began  even  to  threaten  the  Lowlands  towards  the 
tower  extremkj  of  Loch  Lomond.  They  suddenly  seiz- 
ed eli  tbe  boats  which  were  upon  the  lake,  and,  probably 
witli  a  ^iew  to  some  enterprise  of  their  own,  drew  them 
overland  to  Inversnaid,  in  order  to  intercept  tbe  progress 
of  a  large  body  of  west  country  whigs  who  w«re  in  arms 
for  the  government,  and  moving  in  that  direction. 

The  whigs  made  an  excursion  for  the  recovery  of  the 
boats.  Their  forces  consisted  of  volunteers  from  Paisley, 
Kilpatrick,  and  elsewhere,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
body  of  seamen,  were  towed  up  the  river  Leven  in  long- 
boats belonging  to  the  ^ips  of  war  then  lying  in  the  Clyde^ 
At  Lus6  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Sir  Huasipiiiy 
Colquhoun,  apd  James  Grant,  his  son-in-law,  -with  their 
fi^wers,  attired  in  tbe  Highland  dress  of  the  period, 
which  is  picturesquely  described.*  The  whole  party 
crossed  to  Craig-Royston,  but  the  MacGregors  did  not 
offisr  combat.  If  we  are  to  believe  tbe  account  of  the 
expedition  given  by  tbe  historian  Rae,  they  leaped  oa 
shore  at  Craig-Royston  with  the  utmost  iotrepidiiy,  no 
enemy  appearing  to  oppose  them,  and,  by  the  noise  of 
their  drums,  which  they  beat  incessantly,  and  the  dis^ 
charge  of  their  artiilerj  and  amaU  anna,  terrified  the 
MacGregors,  whom  they  appear  never  to  have  seen,  out 
of  their  fastnesscfs,  aad  iC9M&ed  them  to  dy  in  a  panic  to 
the  general  camp  of  tbe  Highlanders  at  Strath  Fillan.f 

*  "  At  night  they  arrived  at  Lu«s,  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Humphry 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  James  Grant  of  Pla$cander,  his  son-iu'law,  follow- 
ed hy  forty  or  fiAy  stately  fellows  in  their  short  hose  and  belted  plaids,  ariMHl 
each  of  them  with  a  well-fixed  gun  on  his  shoulder^  a  strong  haudsome  Urget, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  steel  of  above  half  an  ell  ui  length  screwed  into  the 
navel  of  it,  on  his  left  arm,  a  sturdy  claymore  by  bit  side,  and  a  pistol  or  two, 
with  a  dirk  and  knife,  in  his  belt."— Ro***  Histortf  of  the  HebeUum,  4io.  page 
287. 

t  The  Loch  Lomond  expedition  was  judged  worthy  to  form  a  8e/»arate 
pamphiefc,  wrhich  I  have  not  ^eeu^  but,  as  quoted  by  the  historian  Rae,  it  mutt 
be  delectable. 

^  Qp.lhe  aiorro:9r,  beiof  Thursday  the  llSth,  they  went  on  their  expedition 
■ad  about  noon  came  tolnversnaid,  the  place  of  danger,  where  the  Paisley 
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The  low-country  men  succeeded  in  gettiDg  possession  a. 

the  boats,  at  a  great  expenditure  of  noise  and  couragOi 
and  little  risk  of  danger. 

After  this  temporary  ren|Oval  from  his  old  baunCs, 
Rob  Roy  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  Aberdeen,  to 
*aise,  it  is  believed,  a  part  of  the  clan  Gregor,  which  is 
settled  in  that  country.  These  men  were  of  his  own 
family  (the  race  of  the  Ciar  Mohr).  They  were  the  de* 
scendants  of  about  three  hundred  MacGregors  whom  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  about  the  year  1624,  transported  from 
bis  estates  in  Monteith  to  oppose  against  his  enemies  the 
Macintoshes,  a  race  as  hardy  and  restless  as  they  were 
themselves. 

But  while  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  Rob  Roy  met, a 
relation  of  a  very  different  class  and  character  from  those 
whom  he  was  sent  to  summon  to  arms.  This  was  Dr. 
James  Gr^ory,  (by  descent  a  MacGregor,)  the  patriarch 
of  a  dynasty  of  professors  distinguished  for  literary  and 
scientific  talent,  and  the  grandfather  of  tbe  late  emineni 
physician  and  accomplished  scholar,  Pnofessor  Gregory  ol 
Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  was  at  the  time  Professoi 
of  Medieine  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen^  and  son  of  Dr 
James  Gregory,  distinguished  in  science  a^  the  iaventoi 
of  the  reflecting  tetescope.  With  such  a  fatsiily  it  ma^f 
seem  our  friend  Rob  could  have  had  little  communion 
But  ckii  war  is  a  species  of  misery  which  introdiices  meo 

men  and  those  of  Dambarton,  and  several  of  the  other  compamek,  to  tlio  umw- 
ker  of  an  hundred  meii,  with  the  ^atest  intrepid'Uy  leapt  on  aiu^ve,  ^ot  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  stood  a  considerable  time,  beating^  their  drums 
all  the  while  ;  but  no  enemy  appearing,  they  went  in  qa«st  of  their  boats ^ 
which  the  rebels  had  seized,  and  naviog  casually  lighted  on  some  ropes  aini 
oars  liid  among  the  shrubs,  at  Length,  it^y  found  the  boats  drawn  up  a  gotul 
way  ou  the  laud,  which  they  hurled  down  to  the  loch.  Such  of  them  as  wi't-e 
not  damaged  tbrsy  carried  off  with  them,  and  such  as  were,  they  sank  aiul 
hewed  lo  pieces.  That  same  night  they  returucd  to  Luss,  and  Ineiicc  next 
day  to  Dumbarton,  from  whence  they  liad  first  set  out,  bringing  along  wiUi 
them  llie  whole  boats  they  found  in  their  way  ou  either  side  of  tlic  loch,  and 
in  Ihe  creeks  of  the  isles,  and  mooring  them  under  the  cannon  of  the  castt©. 
Daring  this  expedition  the  pinnaces  discharging  their  patararoes,  and  the 
m«;u  iheir  small  arms,  made  such  a  thundering  noise,  through  the  miiltiplie<| 
tebounding  echoes  of  the  vast  mountams  on  both  side*  of  the  loch,  that  tha 
Mac(  vregors  were  cowed  and  frighted  away  to  Ihe  rest  of  the  rebels  wh« 
were  encamped  at  Strath  Fillan/'— IZo^'a  History  €f1heRebeiH6nf4iOf  p. 287 
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to  strange  bedfellows.  Dr.  Gregory  thought  it  a  point  oi 
prudence  to  claim  kindred,  at  so  critical  a  period,  with  a 
nnan  so  formidable  and  influential.  He  invited  Rob  Roy 
to  his  house,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
he  produced  in  his  generous  bosom  a  degree  of  gratitude 
which  seemed  likely  to  occasion  very  inconvenient  effects. 
The  Professor  had  a  son  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
— a  lively,  stout  boy  of  his  nge, — with  whose  appearance 
our  Highland  Robin  Hood  was  much  taken.  On  the  day 
before  his  departure  from  the  house  of  his  learned  rela- 
tive, Rob  Roy,  who  had  pondered  deeply  how  he  might 
requite  his  cousin's  kindness,  took  Dr.  Gregory  aside, 
and  addressed  him  to  this  purport : — "  My  dear  kinsman, 
1  have  been  thinking  what  1  could  do  to  show  my  sense  of 
your  hospitality.  Now,  here  you  have  a  fine  spirited  boy 
of  a  son,  whom  you  are  ruining  by  cramming  him  with 
your  useless  book-learning,  and  [  am  determined,  by. way 
of  manifesting  my  great  good-will  to  you  and  yours,  to 
take  him  with  me,  and  make  a  man  of  him."  The  learn- 
ed Professor  was  utterly  overwhelmed  when  his  warlike 
kinsman  announced  his  kind  purpose,  in  language  which 
implied  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  proposal  which  would  be> 
and  ought  to  be,  accepted  with  the  utmost  gratitude. 
The  task  of  apology  or  explanation  was  of  a  most  deli- 
cate description  ;  and  there  might  have  been  considerable 
danger  in  suffering  Rob  Roy  to  perceive  that  the  promo- 
tion with  which  h^  threatened  the  son  was,  in  the  father's 
eyes,  the  ready  road  to  the  gallows.  Indeed,  every  ex- 
cuse which  he  could  at  first  think  of — such  as  regret  for 
putting  his  friend  to  trouble  with  a  youth  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Lowlands,  and  so  on — only  strengthened 
the  chieftain's  inclination  to  patronise  his  young  kinsman, 
as  he  supposed  they  arose  entirely  from  the  modesty  of 
the  father.  He  would  for  a  long  time  take  no  apology, 
and  even  spoke  of  carrying  off  the  youth  by  a  certain 
degree  of  kindly  violence,  whether  his  father  consented 
or  Doi.  At  length  the  perplexed  Professor  pleaded  that 
bis  son  was  very  young,  and  in  an  infirm  state  of  health, 
and  not  yet  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  mountain 
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life ;  but  tfa«t  in  another  year  or  two  Jie  hoped  his  health 
jmxM  be  firmly  established,  and  he  would  be  in  a  fitting 
jcoaditioo  to  attend  on  his  brave  kinsman,  and  follow  out 
the  splendid  destinies  to  which  he  opened  the  way.  This 
agreement  being  made,  the  cousins  parted, — Rob  Roy 
pledging  his  honour  to  carry  his  young  relation  to  the  hills 
with  him  on  his  next  return  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  Dr. 
firegory^  doubtless,  praying  in  his  secret  soul  that  he 
migbt  never  see  Rob's  Highland  face  again. 

James  Gregory,  who  thus  escaped  being  his  kinsman's 
necruit,  and  in  aU  probability  his  henchman,  was  after- 
wards Psofe^Bor  of  Medicine  in  the  College,  and,  like 
most  of  bis  family,  distinguished  by  bis  scientific  acquire- 
ments. He  was  i-ather  of  an  irritable  and  pertinacious 
disposition  ;  and  ,his  friends  were  wont  to  remark,  when 
he  showed  any  symptom  of  these  foibles.,  ^*  Ah !  this 
^omes  of  not  having  been  educated  by  Rob  Roy." 

The  oonnesJon  between  Rob  Roy  and  his  classical 
kinsman  did  not  end  with  the  period  of  Rob's  transient 
power.  At  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to  the  year 
1715,  he  was  walking  in  the  Castle. Street  of  Aberdeen, 
arm  in  aria  with  his  .host.  Dr.  Jaokes  Gvegory,  when  the 
drums  in  the  barrackis  suddenly  beat  to  arms,  and  soldiers 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  barracks.  "  If  these  lads  are 
turning  .out,"  aaid  Rob,  taking  leave  of  bis  cousin  with 
great  oampofiuce,  *^  it  is  time  for  me  to  look  after  my 
safe^*"  So  saying,  be  dived  down  a  close,  and,  as  John 
Bunyan  saya,  *^went  upon  his  way  and  was  seen  no 
more."* 

We  have  already  stated  that  Rob  Roy's  conduct  during 
.the  insurrection. of  L715  was  very  equivocal.  His  person 
aadfallowera  were  in  the  Highland  army,  but  his  heart 

**  The  first  of  these  anecdotes,  which  brings  the  highest  pitch  of  civiliza- 
tion so'clonly  ia  contact  with- the  faalf-eavage  state  of  society,  I:  have  iieard 
«old  bv^tbe  lale  distinguished  Dr.  Gregory  j  and  the  members  of  .bis  family 
have  nad  tbp  kindness  to  collate  the  story  with  their  recollections  and  ftmily 
doouments,  and  furnish  the  authentic  particulass.  The  second  reilf  on  ibe 
recollection  of  an  old  nuui,  who  wasjpresent  when  .Rob  took  French  leave  of 
his  literary  cousin  on  hearing  the  drums  beat,  and  communicated  the  circum- 
.itance  to  'Mr.  Alexander  l^rbes,  a  cooneztoo  of  Pr.^Gs^gqiy  .by-wfriige 
'^Bho.is^tUl  aiivR. 
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seeiBs  to  bam  been  whh  die  Duke  of  Argyle's.  Yet  tbe 
instilments  were  constraiDed  to  trust  to  him  as  their  only 
giMde,  when  they  marched  from  Perth  towards  Dumblane, 
with  ^e  view  of  crossing  the  Forth  at  what  are  called  tbe 
Fords  of  Frew,  and  wIiab  they  themselves  said  he  could 
not  be  relied  upon. 

'This  movement  to  the  westward,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents, brought  on  the  battle  of  Sherriff^muir,  indecisive 
indeed  in  its  immediate  results,  but  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  reaped  the  whole  advantage.  In  tUs  action^  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders 
broke  and  cut  to  pieces  Argyle's  left  wing,  wihile  tbe  clans 
on  the  left  of  Mar's  army,  though  consisting  of  Stewarts, 
'M acken£ies,  and  Camerons,  were  compJetely  routed. 
During  this  medley  of  flight  and  pursuit,  Rob  Bioy  re- 
tained his  station  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  Highland 
position  ;  and  though  it  is  said  his  attack  might  have  de- 
cided the  day,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  charge. 
This  was  the  more  unfortunate  for  the  insurgents,  as  the 
leading  of  a  party  of  the  Macphersons  had  been  commit- 
ted to  MaeGregor.  TC)m,  it  is  said.,  waS'Owing;^  the  age 
90d  ioficmity.of  the  chief  ,Oif  that  namct,  who,  ^Ilablei^> 
lead  ibis  clan  in  ;pe£son,  objected  to  bis  heir-appjirieo^ 
Macpberson  of  Nord,  discharging  bis  duty  on  that  occar 
sion  ;  soithat  thettribe,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  brigaded 
with  then*  aUtes  the  MacGregors.  While  the  favoiv^ible 
.moment  foe.  action  wf^s  gliding  away  unemployed,  Mar's 
positive  ord€»rs  treoched  Rob  Rpy  that  be  should  presspt- 
iy  attack.  To  which  be  coolly  replied,  "  No,  :0o  !  if 
they  cannot  do  it  without  me,  tbey  cannot  do  it  ^ith  me." 
Oneof  dieiMacpbersons,  n$uned  Alexander, , one  of  JRc^'s 
'Original /profession,  4^^er  a  droi^er,  but  a  npi^;of  greiit 
'Stiength  and  ^irit,  iwas  so  incensed  at  the  inactivity  :^ 
his  temporary  leader,  that  be  dbrewroff  bis^plaid,  drew 
his  sword,  and  /called  out  to  his  clapwpen,  ^'  Let  qs^en- 
.dtiffe  this  no  tenger  !  if  he  will  not  lead  yqu,  I  .will.'- 
Rob  Roy  replied,  with  great  coolness,  »  Wei^e  the  ques- 
tion dbout  driving  Highland  stots  or  kyloes,  S^f^^ie,  J 
fWould  yield  to  your  superior  skill ;  but  es  it  ^^(yi|iicis  ^ 
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leading  of  men,  I  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  better  judge*^ 
— "  Did  the  matter  respect  driving  Glen-Eigas  stota,': 
answered  the  Maopherson^  '^  tlie  question  with  Rob 
would  not  be,  which  was  to  be  last,  but  wliich  was  to  be 
foremost."  Incensed  at  this  sarcasm,  MacGregor  drew 
his  sword,  and  they  would  have  fought  upon  the  spot'il* 
their  friends  on  both  sides  had  not  interfered.  But  the 
moment  of  attack  was  completely  lost.  Rob  did  not, 
however,  neglect  his  own  private  interest  on  the  occasioa. 
In  the  confusion  of  an  undecided  field  of  battle,  he  en- 
riched his  followers  by  plundering  the  baggage  and  the 
dead  on  both  sides. 

The  fine  old  satirical  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Sherriff- 
muir  does  not  forget  to  stigmatize  our  hero's  conduct  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 

Rob  Rov  he  stood  watch 
On  a  hill  for  to  catch 

The  booty,  for  augtit  that  I  saw,  man  ^ 
For  he  ne'er  advanced 
From  the  place  where  he  stanced. 

Till  nae  mair  was  to  do  there  at  a',  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  neutrality  which  Rob  Roy 
bad  continued  to  observe  during  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
bellion, he  did  not  escape  some  of  its  penalties.  He  was 
included  in  the  act  of  attainder,  and  the  house  in  Bread- 
albane,  which  was  his  place  of  retreat,  was  burned  by- 
General  Lord  Cadogan,  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
insurrection,  he  marched  through  the  Highlands  to  disarm 
and  punish  the  offending  clans.  But  upon  going  to  Inve- 
rary  with  about  forty  or  fifty  of  his  followers,  Rob  obtain- 
ed favour,  by  an  apparent  surrender  of  their  arms  to  Co). 
Patrick  Campbell  of  Finnah,  who  furnished  them  and 
their  leader  with  protections  under  his  hand.  Being  thus 
in  a  great  measure  secured  from  the  resentment  of  gov- 
ernment, Rob  Roy  established  his  residence  at  Craig- 
Royston,  near  Loch  Lomond,  in  the  midst  of  bis  own 
kinsmen,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  private  quarrel 
with  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  For  this  purpose,  he  soon 
got  on  foot  as  many  men,  and  well  armed  too,  as  he  had 
yet  commanded.     He  never  stirred  without  a  body-guard 
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of  ten  or  twelve  picked  followers,  and  without  mach  ef* 
fort  could  increase  them  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  Duke  was  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  destroy  this 
troublesome  adversary  His  Grace  applied  to  General 
Carpenter,  commanding  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  by 
his  orders  three  parties  of  soldiers  were  directed  from  the 
three  diflerent  points  of  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  Finlarig 
near  Killin.  Mr.  Graham  of  Killearn,  the  Duke  of  Moo- 
trose's  relation  and  factor,  Sheriff-depute  also  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire, accompanied  the  troops,  that  they  might  act  wi- 
der the  civil  authority,  and  have  the  assistance  of  a  trusty 
guide  well  acquainted  with  the  hills.  It  was  the  object 
of  these  several  columns  to  arrive  about  the  same  time  in 
the  neiglibourhood  of  Rob  Roy's  residence,  and  surprise 
him  and  his  followers.  But  heavy  rains,  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  and  the  good  intelligence  which  the  Out- 
law was  always  supplied  with,  disappointed  their  well- 
concerted  combination.  The  troops,  finding  the  birds 
were  flown,  avenged  themselves  by  destroying  the  nest. 
'They  blirned  Rob  Roy's  house,  though  not  with  impuni- 
ty, for  the  MacGregors,  concealed  among  the  thickets 
and  cliffs,  fired  on  them,  and  killed  a  grenadier. 

Rob  Roy  avenged  himself  for  the  loss  which  he  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion  by  an  act  of  singular  audacity. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  1716,  John  Graham  of 
Killearn,  already  mentioned  as  factor  of  the  Montrose 
family,  went  to  a  place  called  Chapel  £rrock,  where  the 
tenants  of  the  Duke  were  summoned  to  appear  with  their 
termly  rents.  They  appeared  accordingly,  and  the  fac- 
tor had  received  ready  money  to  the  amount  of  about 
£300,  when  Rob  Roy  entered  the  room  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  party.  The  steward  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
Duke's  property  by  throwing  the  books  of  accounts  and 
money  into  a  garret,  trusting  they  might  escape  notice. 
But  the  experienced  freebooter  was  not  to  be  baffled 
where  such  a  prize  was  at  stake.  He  recovered  the 
books  and  cash,  placed  himself  calmly  in  the  receipt  of 
custom,  examined  the  accounts,  pocketed  the  money,  and 
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gtiire  foroipis  m  the  JEMf^!a  j»an,  saying  4i9  ^omI^  jboiif 
reckoning  with  the  Diikex>f  Alootros^  Qut.oftliedai^agjef 
wihicb  iie  hud  sustained  by  ibis  .Grace's  <peaj]^,  iajvhich 
he  inoUided  ibe  josses  be  \md  sufiar«d9  fts  well  1^  the 
burning  of  iiis  bouse  by  Geneiral  Cadogan,  as  by  tJi^^  later 
expedition  i^inst  Cfaig-Roystoo.  :He  4heo  requested 
Mr.  Grabaoi  lo  aHend  hini  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that-  be 
treated  him  wiith  any  perspniU  violence  or  even  rudeneasi 
although  he  Juformed  biai  be  regarded  \)im  as  a  hostagei 
ai«d  menaoed  voi^h  usa^e  in  case  he  should  be  pursued, 
Qr;intdtnger»of  being  overtaken.  FfCw  more  audacious 
feats  ha.Me  been  perfQmed.  After  soa>^  rf^pid  changes 
of  fi»ctf  (the  :fi|tigue  attending  wiiicb  was  ,tbi9  only  an- 
ooyanee  fibat  Mr^^aham^sepias  |o  baye  ^)Oiqfi^iu|sd  of,) 
be  <animd  bis  prisoner  .io  an  idfind  on  Ixicib  Katijiine,  and 
caused  him  to  write  toithe  Duke,  .to  state  thai  bis  ransona 
was /fined  at  3400  meilk^)  being  the  ibal^nce  which  Mac- 
.(Koegor  pretended  nemained  due  .to.hiin,  after  deducting 
aU:lbat:he  oiwed  to  the  Duke.«f  Moptcpse,. 

Upweiirei:,  after , detailing  Air.  Grsibs^Qi  ifive  or  ^ixx^pys 
in  cuetody  iOn  -the  island,  which  is  still  .o^lled  Rpb  Roy's 
Prison,  and  could  be  no  conifprtable  dwelling  for  No^^qii* 
ber  nights,  the  Outlaw  seeois^to  have  .despaired  pfatts^n* 
ing  further  advantage  (t^Qv^  hisibold  :atmppt,  :and  S4^iia4 
bis  pmsQoer  to  depart  fupifpured,  ;ivith  the.ficcoMnt-bo^M; 
tod  bills  granted  by  ^ihe  tenftntai  taking  ecipecial  oare,>P 
retain  the  cash** 

Other  pranks  Areftqtd  of  ;|lqb,  Fbicb  argue  tto  saine 
-boldness  tand  ^^agacity  as-j^be  ^izure  of  Killearn.  Xbe 
Ouke  of  jMontfoa^^,  vimBity  :^ihis  insolence,  :procui|ed;ji 
<)uanlil|y  of  arma,  and  distributpd»th^ai,amQng  his  tenantry^ 
in  <)9!der  jtbt^  Ibey  rmight  .defend  .ibem^lves'4g»ins^  futar,6 
iv^eacea.  J3^  ;tfaey  ifeU  iriiu>  different  bands  &om  t|^9^ 
Jbey  weie  inrteud^d  for.  The  mkpGffegoFs  m^de  a^pa- 
irate  altacke  on  rdie  bouses  c^  the  lUiiMU^ts,  ^pd  diaaruiep 

-  J  -  ■  I        '       •  ' ■     !  '  .-.     .' 

*  Thefcader  will  find  W^  origiiml  totters  of  ,tli9:E(i|k«  .gf  MoiHrote,  nA* 

itbftt  wbicb  JHr.  GnUi«m  of  Killearn  jie^p^ched  firpm  his  prison-house  ty  Ujit 
Outlaw's  command,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  Ill  >''^ 


1 4dl  one^fter  Mdther,  aot,  m  was  anpfOied,  vMKNit 
Jie  oMiseBt«f  flnay  of  the  penMns  <o  dimraied. 

As  a  ^eat  pan  of  tbe  Duke's  rents  vrere  payafale  im 
kiodyihere  (were  giraels  (gnmaries)  established  for  atoriaf 
up  iAte  coKD  at  Mouliii,  Md  'elsewhere  on  tbe  Bucbaotti 
estate.  To  these  stovebeuses  Rob  Boy  used  to  rcfNiar 
with  a  safficient  force,  and  of  course  when  be  was  least 
expected,  aod  insisit  upon  Ae  delivery  of  quantities  of 
frain,  sometimes  for  his  own  use,  and  aometiroes  for  tbe 
assistance  of  the  ^coontiy  people,  ahvays  giving  xegular 
receipts  in  bis  own  name,  and  pretending  to  reclMMi  with 
-tbe  ^Duke  for  what  sums  be  jreceived. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  garrison  iwas  established  rby  geivetn* 
n>eiit,'the  ^dios  of  wbidi  nray  be  sliU  seen  about  half  way 
betwixt  Loch  liomeod  aod  Loch  Katrine,  upon  Rob 
Roy'^s  oiiigiaal  properqr  of  inrersnaid.^  £«en  this  oiilita' 
ry  establi^meoft  could  not  bridle  tbe  ireslless  MacGregw. 
He  'Contrived  lo  eurpriselbe  littk  fort,  disarm  the  .aokliera, 
and  deaitroy  the  fortification.  It  was  afterwards  fie-^socab- 
Kshed  and  again  taken  by  the  MacGregors  under  Rob 
Roy*«  nephew,  iBbltine  Dhu,  previous  to  the  insurreotioa 
of  1745-6.  Finally,  the  fort  of  laversnaid  was  a  third 
time  repaired  after  the  extinction  of  civil  .discord  ^  and 
wben  we  find  tbe  celebrated  Cceneral  Wolfe.comoumdiiiC 
in  ic,  the  imagination  is  strongly  affected  by  the  variety  of 
time  and  e\'ents  which  the  circumstance  brings  simtUtap 
neously  iio  reoollecdon.    It  is  now  totally  dismantled.* 

it  was  no^  strictly  speaking,  as  a  (wofessed  depredator 
that  Rob  Roy  now  pondocted  his  operations,  but  as  a  sort 
of  contractor  for  tbe  police  ;  in  Scottish  phrase,  a  >  lifter 
of  ^blaekHnaf).  The  nature  .of  this  contract  has!  be6a 
described  in  tbe  Novel  of  Waverley,  and  in  the  Notes  on 
that  work.  Mr.  ^Orabam  of  Gartmore's  description  of 
the'Cfaaraeter  may^be  here  transoribed. 


*  Aboat  1792,  when  tbe  author  lilwBced  to  pan  tbat  waj  wUla  oa  a  to«r 
Ibniagli  the  ))fighIaofl«,.agarn9Qii,  conti^tktir  of  a  tingle  Teterao,  wif  ,atiU 
maiotaiiied  at  Inversnaid.  Tbe  venerable  warder  was  reaping  bit  bade/ 
croft  in  all  peace  and  trapqmllitv  ;  and  when  we  asked  admittance  to:Tcraose 
auraelves,  be^told-iu  we^ woiiid^iiiid  aie<liey  4if  7%<  dRwf  under  Ihe  door  ^ 
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*^  The  oonfiision  and  disorders  of  the  cbuotiy  Ivere  so 
great,  and  the  government  so  absolutely  neglected  it,  that 
the  sober  people  there  were  obliged  to  purchase  some 
security  to  their  effects  by  shameful  and  ignominious  con- 
tracts of  black-mail.  A  person  who  had  tlie  greatest 
correspcMidence  with  the  thieves  was  agreed  with  to  pre* 
serve  the  lands  contracted  for  from  thefts,  for  certaio 
sums  to  be  paid  yearly.  Upon  this  fund  he  employed 
one  half  of  the  thieves  to  recover  stolen  cattle,  and  the 
other  half  of  them  to  steal,  in  order  to  make  this  agree- 
ment and  black-mail  contract  necessary.  The  estates  ol 
those  gentlemen  who  refused  to  contract,  or  give  couQte- 
fiance  to  that  pernicious  practice,  are  plundered  by  the 
thieving  part  of  the  watch,  in  order  to  force  them  to  pur- 
chase their  protection.  Their  leader  calls  himself  the 
Captain  of  the  fVatchy  and  his  banditti  go  by  that  name. 
And  as  this  gives  them  a  kind  of  authority  to  traverse  the 
country,  so  it  makes  them  capable  of  doing  any  mischief. 
These  corps  thrmigh  the  Highlands  make  altogether  a 
very  considerable  body  of  men,  inured  from  their  infancy 
t>  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  very  capable  to  act  in  a  mil- 
itary way  when  occasion  ofiFers. 

^'  People  who  are  ignorant  and  enthusiastic,  who  are 
in  absc^ute  dependence  upon  their  chief  or  landlord,  who 
are  directed  in  their  consciences  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  or  nonjuring  clergymen,  and  who  are  not  masters 
of  any  property,  may  easily  be  formed  into  any  mould. 
They  fear  no  dangers,  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
so  can  with  ease  be  induced  to  attempt  anything.  Noth- 
mg  can  make  their  condition  worse  ;  confusions  and 
troubles  do  commonly  indulge  them  in  such  licentiousness 
that  by  these  they  better  it."* 

As  the  practice  of  contracting  for  black-mail  was  an 
obvious  encouragement  to  rapine,  and  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  course  of  justice,  it  was,  by  the  statute  1567,  chap. 
2 1 ,  declared  a  capital  crime,  both  on  the  part  of  him  who 
levied  and  him  who  paid  this  sort  of  lax.      But  the  ne- 

*  Letters  from  the  North  of  Snotlaiid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S4i-A. 
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cessity  of  the  case  prevented  the  execution  of  the  severe 
law,  I  believe,  in  any  one  instance  ;  and  men  went  on  sub** 
mitting  to  a  certain  unlawful  imposition  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  utter  ruin, — just  as  it  is  now  found  difficuh  or  im- 
possible to  prevent  those  who  have  lost  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  by  robbery,  from  compounding  with  the  felons 
for  restoration  of  a  part  of  their  booty. 

At  what  rate  Rob  Roy  levied  black-mail,  I  never  heard 
tated  ;  but  there  is  a  formal  contract  by  which  his  neph- 
.w,  in  1741,  agreed  with  various  landholders  of  estates 
in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  to  re- 
cover cattle  stolen  from  them,  or  to  pay  the  value  within 
six  months  of  the  loss  being  intimated,  if  such  intimation 
were  made  to  him  with  sufficient  despatch,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  payment  of  £5  on  each  £100  of  valued  rent, 
which  was  not  a  very  heavy  insurance.  Petty  thefts 
were  not  included  in  the  contract ;  but  the  theft  of  one 
horse,  or  one  head  of  black  cattle,  or  of  sheep  exceeding 
the  number  of  six,  fell  under  the  agreement. 

Rob  Roy's  profits  upon  such  contracts  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  revenue  in  money  or  cattle,  of  which  he 
made  a  popular  use  ;  for  he  was  publicly  liberal,  as  well 
as  privately  beneficent.  The  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Balquhidder,  whose  name  was  Robinson,  was  at  one  time 
threatening  to  pursue  the  parish  for  an  augmentation  of 
his  stipend.  Rob  Roy  took  an  opportunity  to  assure  him 
that  he  would  do  well  to  abstain  from  this  new  exaction, — 
a  hint  which  the  minister  did  not  fail  to  understand.  But 
to  make  him  some  indemnification,  MacGregor  presented 
him  every  year  with  a  cow  and  a  fat  sheep ;  and  no  scru- 
ples as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  donor  came  by  them, 
are  said  to  have  affected  the  reverend  gentleman's  con 
science. 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Rob  Roy, 
on  an  application  to  him  from  one  of  his  contractors,  had 
in  it  something  very  interesting  to. me,  as  told  by  an  old 
countryman  in  the  Leniiox  who  was  present  on  the  expe- 
ditbn.    'But  as  there  is  no  point  or  marked  incident  iu 
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$i»  ftorji  wi  AS  it  must  piecessarily  be  witbmt  A0  hstf- 
fi-jghteneidy  half-bewildered  look  witb  which  the  pairsttor 
accompapi^d  his  recollectioos,  it  may  possibly  loa^  Ms 
effect  when  transferred  to  paper. 

My  informaot  stated  himself  to  have  been  a  lad  of  fif- 
teea,  living  with  his  father  on  the  estate  of  .a  geatleman 
10  the  Lennox,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  herd.  On  a  fine  morning  in  the  ,eod  of  October, 
jtlie  period  when  such  calamities  were  ahaosl  always  to 
b?  apprehended*  they  found  the  Highland  ^h^ves  had 
been  down  upon  them,  and  swept  away  ten  or  twelve  head 
of  cattle.  Rob  Roy  was  sent  for,  and  came  with  a  party 
of  sevCiKi  or  eight  armed  men.  He  heard  with  great  grav- 
i,ty  all  that  could  be  told  him  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
creagh,  and  expreissed  his  con6dence  that  the  herd-vneL" 
diefows*  could  not  have  carried  their  booty  far,  and  that 
be  should  be  able  to  recover  them.  He  de^red  that  two 
Lowlaoders  should  be  sent  on  the^^  party,  ms  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  of  his  gentlemen  would  take  the 
trouble  of  driving  the  cattle  when  be  should  recover  pos- 
session of  them.  My  informant  and  his  father  were  dee- 
spatched  on  the  expedition.  They  had  no  good-will  to 
the  journey  ;  nevertheless,  provided  with  a  little  food, 
and  with  a  dog  to  help  them  to  manage  the  cattle,  they 
set  off  with  MacGregor.  They  travelled  a  long  day  s 
journey  in  the  direction  of  the  moui^ain  Benvoirlich,  and 
slept  for  the  night  in  a  ruinous  hut  or  bothy*  The  i?ex^ 
morning  they  resumed  their  journey  among  thehiUs,  Rob 
Roy  directing  their  course  by  signs  and  marks  on  the 
heath,  which  my  informant  did  not  understand. 

About  noon,  Rob  commanded  the  armed  party  to  halt, 
and  to  lie  couclied  in  the  heather  where  it  was  thickest. 
"  Do  you  and  your  son,"  he  said  to  the  oldest  Lowland- 
c^r>  **'  §0  boldly  over  the  hill.  You  will  see  beneath  you, 
in  a  gj^n  on  the  other  side,  your  master's  cattle  feeding, 
it  may  be,  with  others,;  gather  your  pwn  together,  taking 
..c^re  to  distMrb  x^o  one  else,  and  drive  them  to  this  place. 

*  Mad  herdsmen,  a  name  ^iveii  1o  cattle  stqators. 
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If  any  one  speak  to,  or  threaten  you,  tell  *cin  that  I  am 
here,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men.*'—"  But  what  if  diey 
abuse  us,  or  kill  U3  ?*'  said  the  Lowland  peasant,  by  no 
means  delighted  at  finding  the  embassy  imposed  on  httn 
and  his  son.  **  If  they  do  you  any  wrong,**  said  Rob, 
"  I  will  never  forgive  them  as  long  as  1  five."  The 
Lowlander  was  by  no  means  content  with  this  security, 
but  did  not  think  it  safe  to  dispute  Rob^s  injunctions. 

He  and  his  son  climbed  the  hill,  therefore,  found  a  deep 
valley,  where  Acre  grazed,  as  Rob  had  predicted,  a  large 
herd  of  cattle.  They  cautiously  selected  those  which 
flieir  master  had  lost,  and  took  measures  to  drive  them 
over  the  hiH.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  remove  them, 
they  wefe  surprised  by  hearing  cries  and  screams  ;  and 
looking  around  in  fear  and  trembling,  they  saw  a  woman, 
seeming  to  have  started  out  of  the  earth,  who  flyted  at 
them,  that  is,  scolded  them,  in  Gaelic.  When  they  con- 
trived, however,  in  the  best  Gaelic  they  could  muster,  to 
deliver  the  message  Rob  Roy  told  them,  she  became  si- 
lent, and  disappeared  without  offering  them  any  furthei 
annoyance.  The  chief  heard  their  story  on  their  return, 
and  spoke  with  great  complacency  of  the  art  which  he 
possessed  of  putting  such  things  to  rights  without  any  un- 
pleasant bustle.  The  party  were  now  on  their  road  home, 
and  the  danger,  though  not  the  fatigue,  of  the  expedition 
was  at  an  end. 

They  drove  on  the  cattle  with  little  repose  until  it  was 
nearly  dark,  when  Rob  proposed  to  halt  for  the  night 
upon  a  wide  moor,  across  which  a  cold  north-east  wind, 
with  frost  on  its  wing,  was  whistling  to  the  tune  of  the 
Pipers  of  Strath-Dearn.*  The  Highlanders,  sheltered 
by  their  plaids,  lay  down  in  the  heath  comfortably  enough, 
but  the  Lowlanders  had  no  protection  whatever.  Rob 
Roy  observing  this,  directed  one  of  his  followers  to  afford 
(he  old  man  a  portion  of  his  plaid  ;  "  for  the  callant  (boy), 
he  may,"  said  the  freebooter,  "  keep  himself  warm  by 
walking  sfcout  and  watching  the  cattle."     My  informant 

*  Tb«  winds  whieli  sweep  a  wild  gleu  in  Badenoch  are  so  ca]]«<l. 
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heard  this  sentence  with  no  small  distress  ;  and  as  tha 
frost  wind  grew  more  and  more  cutting,  it  seemed  to 
freeze  the  very  blood  in  his  young  veins.  He  had  been 
exposed  to  weather  all  his  life,  he  said,  but  never  could 
forget  the  cold  of  that  night ;  in  so  much  that,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  he  cursed  the  bright  moon  for  giving 
no  heat  with  so  much  Ught.  At  length  the  sense  of  cold 
and  weariness  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  resolved  to 
desert  his  watch  to  seek  some  repose  and  shelter.  With 
that  purpose,  he  couched  himself  down  behind  one  of  the 
most  bulky  of  the  Highlanders,  who  acted  as  lieutenant 
to  the  party.  Not  satisfied  with  having  secured  the  shel- 
ter of  the  man's  large  person,  he  coveted  a  share  of  his 
plaid,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees  drew  a  corner  of  it 
round  him.  He  was  now  comparatively  in  paraVlise,  and 
slept  sound  till  daybreak,  when  he  awoke,  and  was  terri- 
bly afraid  on  observing  that  his  nocturnal  operations  had 
altogether  uncovered  the  dhuinie-wassell's  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, which,  lacking  the  plaid  which  should  have  protect- 
ed them,  were  covered  with  cranreuch  (i.  6.  hoar  frost.) 
The  lad  rose  in  great  dread  of  a  beating,  at  least,  when  it 
3hould  be  found  how  luxuriously  he  had  been  accommo- 
dated at  the  expense  of  a  principal  person  of  the  party. 
Good  Mr,  Lieutenant,  however,  got  up  and  shook  himself, 
rubbing  off  the  hoar  frost  with  his  plaid,  and  muttering 
something  of  a  cauld  neight.  They  then  drove  on  the  cat- 
tle, which  were  restored  to  their  owner  without  farther  ad- 
venture. The  above  can  hardly  be  termed  a  tale,  but  yet 
it  contains  materials  both  for  the  poet  and  artist. 

It  was  perhaps  about  the  same  time  that,  by  a  rapid 
march  into  the  Balquhidder  hills  at  the  head  of  a  body  oi 
his  own  tenantry,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  actually  surpris- 
ed Rob  Roy,  and  made  him  prisoner.  He  was  mounted 
behind  one  of  the  Duke's  followers,  named  James  Stew- 
art,  and  made  fast  to  him  by  a  horse-girth.  The  person 
who  had  him  thus  in  charge  was  grandfather  of  the  intel- 
ligent .  man  of  the  same  name,  now  deceased,  who  lately 
kept  the  inn  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  acted  as 
a  guide  to  visiters  through  that  beautiful  scenery.     From 
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lun  I  learned  the  story  maoj  years  before  he  was  eithef 
a  publicao,  or  a  guide,  except  to  moorfowl  sbooters.-*It 
was  evening,  (to  resume  the  story,)  and  the  Duke  was 
pressing  on  to  lodge  his  prisoner,  so  long  sought  after  in 
vain,  in  some  place  of  security,  when,  in  crossing  the 
Teith  or  Forth,  I  forget  which,  MacGregor  took  an  op- 
portunity to  conjure  Stewart,  by  all  the  ties  of  old  ac- 
quaintance and  good-neighbourhood,  to  give  him  some 
chance  of  an  escape  from  an  assured  doom*  Stewart 
was  moved  with  compassion,  perhaps  with  fear.  He 
slipped  the  girth-buckle,  and  Rob,  dropping  down  from 
behind  the  horse's  croup,  dived,  swam,  and  escaped, 
pretty  much  as  described  in  the  Novel.  When  James 
Stewart  came  on  shore,  the  Duke  hastily  demanded  where 
his  prisoner  was  ;  and  as  no  distinct  answer  was  returned, 
instantly  suspected  Stewart's  connivance  at  the  escape  of 
the  outlaw  ;  and,  drawing  a  steel  pistol  from  his  belt^ 
struck  him  down  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  from  the  effects 
of  which,  his  descendant  said,  he  never  completely  re- 
covered. 

In  the  success  of  his  repeated  escapes  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  powerful  enemy,  Rob  Roy  at  length  became  wan- 
ton and  facetious.  He  wrote  a  mock  challenge  to  the 
Duke,  which  he  circulated  among  his  friends  to  amuse 
them  over  a  bottle.  The  reader  will  find  this  document 
in  the  Appendix.*  It  is  written  in  a  good  hand,  and  not 
particularly  deficient  in  grammar  or  spelling.  Our  South- 
ern readers  must  be  given  to  understand  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  humour, — a  quiz^  in  short, — on  the  part  of  the 
outlaw,  who  was  loo  sagacious  to  propose  such  a  rencon- 
tre in  reality.     This  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1719. 

In  the  following  year  Rob  Roy  composed  another  epis- 
de,  very  little  to  his  own  reputation,  as  he  therein  confess- 
es having  played  booty  during  the  civil  war  of  1715.  It 
is  addressed  to  General  Wade,  at  that  time  engaged  in 
disarming  the  Highland  clans,  and  making  military  roads 
ibrough  the  country.   The  letter  is  a  singular  composition. 

*  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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It  »et!i  (Hit  th«  writer'af  retil  aitid  unfeigned  deiire  ie  hcf9 
offifed  his  service  t(»  King  George^  but  for  bis  liability  to 
be  thrown  into  jail  for  a  civil  debt,  at  the  instanee  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.  Being  thus  debarred  from  taking^ 
tlie  right  side,  he  acknowledged  he  embraced  the  wrong 
one,  upon  FalstafTs  principle,  that  dince  the  King  wanted 
men  and  the  rebels  soldiers,  it  were  worse  shame  to  be 
idle  in  such  a  stirring  world,  than  to  embrace  the  worst 
side,  were  it  as  black  as  rebellion  could  make  it.  The 
impossibility  of  his  being  neutral  in  such  a  debate,  Rob 
seems  to  lay  down  as  an  undeniable  proposition.  At  the 
same  time,  while  he  acknowledges  having  been  forced 
into  an  Unnatural  rebellion  against  King  Greorge,  he  pleada 
that  he  not  only  avoided  acting  offensively  against  hia 
Majesty's  forces  on  all  occasions,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
sent  to  them  what  intelligence  he  could  collect  from  time 
to  time  ;  for  the  truth  of  which  he  refers  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  What  influence  this  pl^m  had  on  Gen^ 
eral  Wade  we  have  no  means  of  knowing* 

Rob  Roy  appears  to  have  contbued  to  live  very  much 
as  usual.  His  fame,  in  the  mean  while,  passed  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.  A 
pretended  history  of  him  appeared  in  London  during  hia 
lifetime,  under  the  title  of  the  Highland  Rogue.  It  is  a 
catch-penny  publication,  bearing  in  front  the  efligy  of  a 
species  of  ogre,  with  a  beard  of  a  foot  in  length ;  and  his 
actions  are  as  much  exaggerated  as  his  personal  appear-^ 
ance.  Some  few  of  the  best  known  adventures  of  the 
hero  are  told,  though  with  little  accuracy ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  pamphlet  is  entirely  fictitious.  It  is  great 
pity  so  excellent  a  theme  for  a  narrative  of  the  kind  had 
not  faHen  into  the  hands  of  De  Foe,  who  was  engaged  at 
the  time  on  subjects  somewhat  similar,  though  inferior  in 
dignity  and  interest. 

As  Rob  Roy  advanced  in  years  he  became  more  peace- 
able in  his  habits,  and  his  nephew  Ghlune  Dhu,  with  most 
of  his  tribe,  renounced  those  peculiar  quarrels  with  tba 
Duke  of  Montrose,  by  which  his  uncle  had  been  distin* 
guished.     The  policy  of  that  great  family  had  latterly 
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hiet  r»dMM*  to  attaoh  tfa)^  wild  tri^  hj  kbdfieii  ibiii  %§ 
follow  th«  modij  of  violonce  whicb  had  been  faitberto  !#• 
eieeluaUy  resorted  to.  Leases  at  a  low  rent  were  gnm* 
ed  to  matxy  of  tbe  MaeGregors,  who  bod  heretofore  held 
posseasiooe  in  the  Duke's  Highlaod  property  merety  by 
occupaacy  ;  ind  Gleftgyle,  (or  Biackoknee^)  who  eontm^ 
ued  to  act  as  collector  of  black-maj]|  maiiaged  his  poliee^ 
as  a  commflBder  of  tbe  Higblmud  watch  arrayed  at  tbe 
charge  of  goTeromeiit.  Ha  is  said  to  have  strictly  ab« 
stained  from  the  open  aiid  kwleas  dq>redatioiis  which  bis 
kinsman  bad  practised^ 

It  was  probably  after  this  state  of  temporary  quiet  bad 
been  obtained,  that  Rob  Roy  b^an  to  thilik  of  the  con- 
cerns of  his  future  states  He  bad  beeii  bred,  and  long 
professed  himself,  a  Protestant ;  but  in  bis  laUr  years  ha 
embraced  the  Roman  Catfaoiid  fititb^^^perbaps  on  Mrs. 
Cole's  principle^  that  it  Was  a  comfortable  reliyon  for  one 
of  his  callings  He  is  said  to  have  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  his  coDTersioD,  a  desire  to  gratify  the  noble  family  of 
Perth,  who  were  then  strict  Catholics.  HsTing,  as  be 
observed,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argylei  his 
first  protector,  be  could  pay  no  compliment  Worth  the 
Earl  of  Perth's  acceptanl^e,  save  complying  with  his  mode 
of  religion.  Rob  did  not  pretend,  when  pressed  closely 
on  tbe  subject,  to  justify  all  the  tenets  of  CatfaoUcism, 
and  acknowledged  that  extreme  unction  always  appeared 
to  him  a  great  waste  of  ulzie,  or  oil.* 

In  tbe  last  years  of  Rob  Roy's  life  his  clan  was  involv- 
ed in  a  dispute  with  one  more  powerful  than  themselves* 
Stewart  of  Appin,  a  chief  of  tbe  tribe  so  named,  was 
proprietor  of  a  bill^farm  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhidderi 
called  Invernenty.  The  MacGregors  of  Rob  Roy's 
tribe  claimed  a  right  to  it  by  ancient  occupancy,  and  de* 
clared  they  would  oppose  to  the  uttermost  the  settlement 
of  any  person  upon  the  farm  not  being  of  their  own  name. 
The  Stewarts  came  down  with  two  hundred  men,  well 

*  Such  an  admission  is  ascribed  t»  ibe  robber^  Donald  B«an  Lmd,  in  W» 
rmi9ff  vol.  tl.  p.  166. 
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armed,  to  do  themselves  justice  by  main  force.  The 
MacGregors  took  the  field,  but  were  unable  to  muster  an 
equal  strength.  Rob  Roy,  finding  himself  the  weaker 
party,  asked  a  parley,  in  which  he  represented  that  both 
clans  were  friends  to  the  King,  and  that  he  was  unwilling 
they  should  be  weakened  by  mutual  conflict*  and  thus 
made  a  merit  of  surrendering  to  Appin  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory of  Invernenty.  Appin,  accordingly,  settled  as  ten- 
ants there,  at  an  easy  quit-rent,  the  MacLarens,  a  family 
dependent  on  the  Stewarts,  and  from  whose  character  for 
strength  and  bravery,  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
make  their  right  good  if  annoyed  by  the  MacGregors. 
When  all  this  had  been  amicably  adjusted,  in  presenci^i  of 
the  two  clans  drawn  up  in  arms  near  the  Kirk  of  Bal- 
quhidder,  Rob  Roy,  apparently  fearing  his  tribe  might  be 
thought  to  have  conceded  too  much  upon  the  occasion, 
stepped  forward  and  said,  that  where  so  many  gallant  men 
were  met  in  arms,  it  would  be  shameful  to  part  without  a 
trial  of  skill,  and  therefore  he  took  the  freedom  to  invite 
any  gentleman  of  the  Stewarts  present  to  exchange  a  few 
blows  with  him  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  clans. 
The  brother-in-law  of  Appin,  and  second  chieftain  of  the 
clan,  Alaster  Stewart  of  Invernahyle,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  they  encountered  with  broadsword  and  target 
before  their  respective  kinsmen.*  The  combat  lasted 
till  Rob  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm,  which  was 
the  usual  termination  of  such  a  combat  when  fought  for 
honour  only,  and  not  with  a  mortal  purpose.  Rob  Roy 
dropped  his  point,  and  congratulated  his  adversary  on 
having  been  the  first  man  who  ever  drew  blood  from  him. 
The  victor  generously  acknowledged,  that  without  the 
advantage  of  youth,  and  the  agility  accompanying  it,  he 
probably  could  not  have  come  off  with  advantage. 

This  was  probably  one  of  Rob  Roy's  last  exploits  iu 
arms.     The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  certain- 

*  Some  accounts  state,  that  Appin  himself  was  Rob  Roy's  antagonist  on 
this  occasion.^  My  recollection,  from  the  account  of  Invernahyle  himself, 
was  as  stated  in  the  text.  But  the  period  when  1  received  the  information  i^ 
now  so  distant,  that  it  is  possible  I  may  be  mistaken.  Invernahyle  was  rath- 
er of  low  gtature,  but  very  well  made,  athletic,  and  an  excellent,  swordsmao 
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Ijfbut  he  is  generally  said  to  have  survived  1788,  and  tn 
have  died  an  aged  man.  When  he  found  himself  ap* 
proaching  his  final  change,  he  expressed  some  contrition 
ibr  particular  parts  of  bis  life.  His  wife  laughed  at  these 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  exhorted  him  to  die  like  a 
man,  as  he  had  lived.  In  reply,  he  rebuked  her  for  her 
violent  passions,  and  the  counsels  she  had  given  him. 
"  You  have  put  strife,"  he  said,  ^^  betwixt  me  and  the 
best  men  of  the  country,  and  now  you  would  place  enmi« 
ty  between  me  and  my  God." 

There  is  a  tradition,  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  for- 
mer,  if  the  character  of  Rob  Roy  be  justly  considered, 
that  while  on  his  death-bed,  he  learned  that  a  person,  with 
whom  he  was  at  enmity,  proposed  to  visit  him.  ^*  Raise 
me  from  my  bed,"  said  the  invalid  ;  "  throw  my  plaid 
around  me,  and  bring  me  my  claymore,  dirk,  and  pistols 
— ^it  shall  never  be  said  that  a  foeman  saw  Rob  Roy  Mac- 
Gregor  defenceless  and  unarmed."  His  foeman,  conjec- 
tured to  be  one  of  the  MacLarens  before  and  after  men- 
tioned, entered  and  paid  his  compliments,  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  his  formidable  neighbour.  Rob  Roy  main- 
tained a  cold,  haughty  civility  during  their  short  confer- 
ence, and  so  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  "  Now,"  he 
said,  "  all  is  over — ^let  the  piper  play  Ha  tU  mi  tvUdh^ 
(we  return  no  more,)"  and  he  is  said  to  have  expired 
before  the  dirge  was  finished. 

This  singular  man  died  in  bed  in  his  own  house,  in  the 
parish  of  Balquhidder.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  same  parish,  where  his  tombstone  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rude  attempt  at  the  figure  of  a  broad- 
sword. 

The  character  of  Rob  Roy  is,  of  course,  a  mixed  one. 
His  sagacity,  boldness,  and  prudence,  qualities  so  highly 
necessary  to  success  in  war,  became  in  some  degree  vices 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  employed.  The 
circumstances  of  his  education,  however,  must  be  admit- 
ted as  some  extenuation  of  his  habitual  transgressions 
against  the  law  ;    and  for  his  political  tergiversations,  he 
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might  in  Aat  distracted  period  plead  die  example  of  men 
for  more  powerful,  and  less  excusable  in  becoroiog  the 
sport  of  circumstances,  than  the  poor  and  desperate  out* 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in  the  constant^  exercise 
of  virtues,  the  more  meritorious  as  they  seem  inconsistent 
with  his  general  character.  Pursuing  the  ^x^copation  of 
a  predatory  chieftain,— *in  modern  phrase,  a  captain  of 
handitti,-*^Rob  Roy  was  moderate  in  his  reTenge,  and 
Immane  in  bis  successes.  No  charge  of  cruelty  or  bk>od^ 
shed,  unless  in  battle,  is  brought  against  his  memory.  In 
like  manner,  the  forniidafale  outlaw  was  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  bis  ability,  the  support  c^  the 
widow  and  the  orphan — kept  his  word  when  pledged*^ 
and  died  lamented  in  his  own  wild  country,  where  there 
were  hearts  grateful  for  his  beneficence,  though  their 
minds  were  not  sufficiendy  instructed  to  appreciate  his 
errors. 

The  author  perhaps  ought  to  stop  here  ;  but  the  fate 
of  a  part  of  Rob  Roy's  family  was  so  extraordinary,  as 
to  call  for  a  continuation  of  this  somewhat  prolix  account, 
ae  affording  an  interesting  chapter,  not  on  Highland  man- 
ners alone,  but  on  every  stage  of  society  in  which  the 
people  of  a  primitive  and  half-civilized  tribe  are  brought 
into  close  contact  with  a  nation,  in  which  civilization  and 
polity  has  attained  a  complete  superiority. 

Rob  had  five  sons, — Coll,  Ronald,  James,  Duncan,  and 
Robert.  Nothing  occurs  worth  notice  concerning  three 
of  them  ;  but  James,  who  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  spirit,  and 
the  mantle  of  Dougal  Ciar  Mohr  had  apparently  descend- 
ed on  the  shoulders  of  Robin  Oig,  that  is,  young  Robin* 
Shortly  after  Rob  Roy's  death,  the  ill-will  which  the 
MacGregors  entertained  against  the  MacLarens  again 
broke  out,  at  the  instigation,  it  was  said,  of  Rob's  widow, 
who  seems  thus  far  to  have  deserved  the  character  given 
to  her  by  her  husband,  as  an  At^  stirring  up  to  blood  and 
strife.  Robin  Oig,  under  her  instigation,  swore  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  back  a  certain  gun  which  had  h^ 
longed  to  his  father,  and  had  been  lately  at  Donne  to  be 
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repaired,  lie  would  shoot  MacLaren,  for  having  presumed 
to  settle  on  his  mother's  land.*  He  was  as  good  as  bit 
word,  and  shot  MacLaren  when  between  ibe  Stilts  of  hiS 
plough,  wounding  him  mortally. 

The  aid  of  a  Highland  leech  was  procured,  who  probed 
die  wound  with  a  probe  made  out  of  a  castock,  t.  c.  the 
stalk  of  a  cole-wort  or  cabbage.  This  learned  gendeman 
declared  he  would  not  venture  to  prescribe,  not  knowing 
with  what  shot  the  patient  had  been  wourtded.  Mac- 
Laren died,  and  about  the  same  time  hi?  catde  were 
houghed  and  his  lite  stock  destroyed  ifl  «  barbarous 
manner. 

Robin  Oig,  after  this  feat — ^which  one  of  his  biogra^ 
pbers  represents  as  the  unhappy  discharge  df  a  gun- 
retired  to  his  mother's  bouse,  to  boast  that  he  had  drawn 
the  &r8l  blood  in  the  quarrel  aibresaid.  On  the  approaeb 
of  troopsy  and  a  body  of  the  Stewarts,  who  were  bound 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  their  tenant,  Robin  Oig  abscond- 
ed, and  escaped  all  search. 

The  doctor  already  mentioned,  by  name  Callam  Mac- 
Inleister,  with  James  and  Ronald,  brothers  to  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  murder,  were  brought  to  trial.  But  as 
they  contrived  to  represent  the  action  as  a  rash  deed 
committed  by  the  "  daft  callant  Rob,"  to  which  they 
were  not  accessary,  the  jury  found  their  accession  lo  the 
crime  was  Not  Proven.  The  alleged  acts  or  spoil  and 
violence  on  the  MacLarens'  cattle  were  also  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  evidence.  As  it  was  proved,  however, 
that  the  two  brothers,  Ronald  and  James^  were  held  and 
reputed  thieves,  they  were  appointed  to  find  caution  to  the 
extent  of  i&200,  for  their  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.f 

•  This  firtal  piece  tras  taken  front  Robin  Oig,  when  he  was  seized  many 
years  afterwards.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  magistrates,  before  whom 
be  was-broctgfat  for  examination,  and  now  makes  part  of  a  small  collection  of 
arms  belonfmr  to  the  amhor.  It  is  a  Spanish-barrelled  gnn,  marked  with 
the  letters  R.  M.  O.  for  Robert  MacGregor  Campbell. 

t  The  autbor  is  uaeertain  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  mention,  that  he  had 
a  personal  Opportunity  of  observine  even  in  his  own  time,  that  the  king^s  writ 
did  not  pass  quite  current  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder.  There  were  very 
considerable  debts  due  by  Stewart  of  Appin  [chiefly  to  the  author's  famil3r.) 
which  were  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  creditors,  it  they  could  not  be  made  avail- 
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The  spirit  of  clanship  was.  at  that  time  so  strong — tO; 
which  must  be  added  the  wish  to  secure  the  adherence: 
of  stout|  able-bodied,  and,  as  the  Scotch  phrase  then  went,^ 
pretty  men — that  the  representative  of  the  noble  family 
of  Perth  condescended  to  act  openly  as  patron  of  the 
MacGregors,  and  appeared  as  such  upon  their  trial.  So 
at  least  the  author  was  informed  by  the  late  Robert  Mac- 
intosh, Esq.  advocate.  The  circumstance  may,  however, 
have  occurred  .  later  than  1736 — the  year  in  which  this 
first  trial  took  place. 

Robin  Oig  served  for  a  time  in  the  42d  regiment,  and  • 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  wounded.     He  was  exchanged,  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  obtained  his  discharge.     He  af-^ 

aiile  oat  of  this  tame  farm  of  layenieaty,  the  scene  of  the  roorder  done  opon 

MacLaren. 

His  family,  coosistinr  of  several  strapping  deer-stalkers,  still  possessed 
tbe  farm,  by  virtue  of  a  long  lease,  for  a  trifling  rent.  There  was  no  chance 
of  any  one  baying  it  with  such  an  encumbrance,  and  a  transaction  was  enter- 
ed into  by  the  MacLarens,  who,  being  desirous  to  emigrate  to  America, 
agreed  to  sell  their  lease  to  the  creditors  for  L.500,  and  to  remove  at  the  next 
term  of  Whitsunday.  But  whether  they  repented  their  bargain,  or  desired. 
to  make  a  better,  or  whether  from  a  mere  point  of  honour,  the  MacLarens 
declared  they  would  not  permit  a  summons  of  removal  to  be  executed  against 
them,  which  was  necessary  for  the  legal  completion  of  the  bargain.  And 
such  was  the  general  impression  that  tbe^  were  men  capable  of  resisting  the 
legal  execution  of  warnmg  by  very  eflcctual  roeanst  no  king's  messenger 
would  execute  the  summons  without  the  support  of  a  military  force.  An  es- 
cort of  a  sergeant  and  six  men  was  obtain^  from  a  Highland  regiment  lying 
in  Stirling  ;  and  the  author,  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  equivalent  to  the  hon- 
ourable situation  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  was  mvested  with  the  superintend- 
aoce  of  the  expedition,  with  directions  to  see  that  the  messenger  discharged 
his  duty  fully,  and  that  the  gallant  sergeant  did  not  exceed  his  part  bv  com- 
mitting violence  or  plunder.  And  thus  it  happened,  oddly  enoujg^,  that  the 
author  first  entered  the  romantic  scenery  of  ijoch  Katrine,  of  which  he  may 
perhaps  say  he  has  somewhat  extended  the  reputation,  riding  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  danger,  with  a  front  and  rear  guard,  ancl  loaded  arras.  The  sergeant 
was  absolutely  a  Highland  Sergeant  Kite,  full  of  stories  of  Rob  Roy  and  o. 
himself,  and  a  very  good  companion.  We  experienced  no  interruption  what- 
ever, and  when  we  came  to  Invementy,  found  the  house  deserted.  We  took 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  and  used  some  of  the  victuals  which  we  found 
there.    On  the  morning  we  returned  as  unmolested  as  we  came. 

The  MacLarens,  who  probably  never  thought  of  any  serious  opposition, 
received  their  money  and  went  to  America,  where,  having  had  some  slight 
share  in  removing  them  from  their  paupera  regnHf  I  sincerely  hope  they  pros- 
pered. 

The  rent  of  Invementy  instantly  rose  from  L.IO  to  L.TOorL.SO;  ia)d  when 
fold,  the  farm  was  purchased  (I  think  by  the  late  Laird  of  MacNab)  at  9 
orice  higher  ra  proportion  than  what  even  the  modem  rent  authorised  the 
oarties  mterested  to  hope  for. 
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tanrards  appeared  openly  in  the  MacGrqpir's  oountrj  ; 
and  9  notwithstanding  his  outlawry,  married  a  daughter  of 
Graham  of  Drunkie,  a  genderoan  of  some  property.  His 
wife  died  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  insurrection  of  1745  soon  afterwards  called  the 
MacGregors  to  arms.  Robert  MacGregor  of  Glencar- 
noch,  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  whole  name, 
and  grandfather  of  Sir  John,  whom  the  clan  received  in 
that  character,  raised  a  MacGregor  regiment,  with  which 
he  joined  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier.  The  race  of 
Ciar  Mohr,  however,  affecting  independence,  and  com- 
manded by  Gleogyle  and  his  cousin  James  Roy  MacGre- 
gor, did  not  join  this  kindred  corps,  but  united  themselves 
to  the  levies  of  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  until  William 
MacGregor  Drummond  of  Bolhaldin,  whom  they  regard- 
ed as  head  of  their  branch  of  Clan-Alpine,  should  come 
over  from  France.  To  cement  the  union  after  the  High- 
land fashion,  James  laid  down  the  name  of  Campbell  and 
assumed  that  of  Drummond,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Perth* 
He  was  also  called  James  Roy,  after  his  father,  and  James 
Mohr,  or  Big  James,  from  his  height.  His  corps,  the  re- 
lics of  his  father  Rob's  band,  behaved  with  great  activity ; 
with  only  twelve  men  he  succeeded  in  surprising  and 
burning,  for  the  second  time,  the  fort  at  Inversnaid,  con- 
structed for  the  express  purpose  of  bridling  the  country 
of  the  MacGregors. 

What  rank  or  command  James  MacGregor  bad,  is  un* 
certain.  He  calls  himself  Major  ;  and  Chevalier  John- 
stone calls  him  Captain.  He  must  have  held  rank  under 
Ghlune  Dhu,  his  kinsman,  but  his  active  and  audacious 
character  placed  him  above  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  unarmed  ;  he  supplied  the 
want  of  guns  and  swords  with  scythe-blades  set  straight 
upon  their  handles. 

At  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  James  Roy  distinguished 
nimself.  "  His  company,"  says  Chevalier  Johnstone, 
"  did  great  execution  with  their  scythes."  They  cut  the 
legs  of  the  horses  in  two  ;  the  riders  through  the  middle 
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pt  tbeir  bodies.  MacGregor  wt»  brave  aod  intnqpadii 
bul>  at  the  same  ticoA,  somewhat  whimsical  and  atogular. 
When  advancing  to  the  charge  with  his  company,  be  re- 
ceived five  wounds,  two  of  them  from  balls  ihat  pierced  hia 
bod  J  through  and  ttuough*  Stretched  .on  the  ground,  with 
ius  bead  resting  an  his  haDd,  be  called  out  budly  to  the 
Higblaadoca  of  his  companj,  ^^  My  lads,  I  ain  not  dead. 
By  G — 9 1  ahaU  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  hb  duty." 
The  victory,  as  is  weU  known,  was  instantly  obtawed* 

In  s^me  curious  letters  of  James  Roy,*  it  appears  thait 
his  thigh  bofte  was  broken  on  this  occaston,  and  that  he, 
oevf  rtbeless,  rejoined  the  army  with  six  companies,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  After  that  defeat 
itbe  cho  MacGregor  kept  together  in  a  body,  and  did  noc 
disperse  till  th^y  had  returned  into  their  owq  country. 
They  brought  Janaes  Roy  with  tbein  in  a  litter  ;  and, 
iirithout  being  particularly  molested,  he  was  permitted  to 
ipe»d«e  m  the  MacGregor's  country  along  with  his  brothers. 

Jaoaes  IllIaeGregor  Drummood  was  attainted  for  high 
^e9Son  with  peraons  of  more  importance.  But  it  appears 
be  ha4  entered  into  some  communication  with  govera- 
A»ent»  as,  in  the  letters  quoted,  he  mentions  having  obtain- 
ed a  pass  from  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in  1747,  which 
was  a  sufficieoit  proteetion  to  him  from  the  military.  The 
ciriQiiuastance  is  obscurely  stated  in  one  of  the  letters  air 
ready  quoted,  but  may  perhaps,  joinjsd  to  subsequent  in* 
x^idents,  authorise  the  suspicion  that  James,  like  his  father, 
liould  look  at  both  std^s  of  the  cards.  As  the  confusion 
4>f  the  country  subsided,  the  MacGregors,  like  foxes 
which  had  baffled  the  hounds,  drew  back  to  their  old 
Iwunts,  and  Uved  unmolested.  But  an  atrocious  outrage, 
ia  wMch  the  sons  of  Bob  Roy  were  concerned,  brought 
at  length  on  the  £Eimily  the  fiill  vengeance  of  the  law. 

James  Roy  was  a  married  man,  and  had  fourteen  chil- 
dren. But  his  brother,  Robin  Oig,  was  now  a  widower  ; 
and  it  was  resolved,  if  possible,  that  he  should  make  his 

*  Publifbed  in  Blackwood's  Ma^az  mo,  vol.  ii.  page  2S8. 
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fettuiie  bj  carrjritig  off  and  marrytiig,  by  force  it  ne^es- 
dary,  some  woman  of  fortane  from  the  Lowlands. 

The  iftiannation  of  the  haif-civilized  Highlanders  waa 
leas  shocked  at  the  idea  of  this  particular  species  of  vio- 
lence, than  might  be  expected  from  their  general  kindness 
Ui  the  weaker  sex  when  they  make  part  of  their  own  fam- 
£ed«  But  all  their  views  were  tinged  with  the  idea  thait 
they  lived  in  a  state  of  war  ;  and  in  such  a  state,  from 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy  to  **  the  moment  when 
Previsa  fell,"*  the  female  captives  are,  to  imcivilized 
victors,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  booty. 

<<  The  wealthy  are  slaaghter'd,  the  lovely  are  ipared." 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  or  to  a 
amilar  instance  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  for  evidence  that 
such  deeds  of  violence  have  been  committed  upon  a  large 
scale.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  enterprise  was  so  common 
along  the  Highland  line  as  to  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
songs  and  ballads.f  The  annals  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
those  of  Scodand,  prove  the  crime  to  have  been  common 
in  the  more  lawless  parts  of  both  countries  ;  and  any 
woman  who  happened  to  please  a  man  of  spirit  who  came 
of  a  good  house,  and  possessed  a  few  chosen  friends,  and 
a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  was  not  permitted  the  alterna* 
tive  of  saying  him  nay.  What  is  more,  it  would  seem 
that  the  women  themselves^  most  interested  in  the  immu- 
nities of  their  Sex,  were,  among  the  lower  classes,  accus- 
tomed to  regard  such  marriages  as  that  which  is  presently 
to  be  detailed  as  "  pretty  Fanny's  way,"  or  rather,  the 
way  of  Donald  with  pretty  Fanny.  It  is  not  a  great  many 
years  since  a  respectable  ^woman,  above  the  lower  rank 
of  life,  expressed  herself  very  warmly  to  the  author  on 
his  taking  the  freedom  to  censure  the  behaviour  of  the 
MacGregors  on  the  occasion  in  question.  She  said  "  that 
there  was  no  use  in  giving  a  bride  too  much  choice  upon 
that  the  marriages  were  the  happiest 


*  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage;  Canto  II. 
f  See  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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kng  syne  which  had  been  done  off  hand."  Finally,  sbo 
averred  that  her  "  own  mother  had  never  seen  her  father 
till  the  night  he  brought  her  up  from  the  Liennox,  with 
ten  head  of  black  cattle,  and  there  had  not  been  a  hap- 
pier couple  in  the  country." 

James  Dnimmond  and  his  brethren  havmg  similar 
opinions  with  the  author's  old  acquaintance,  and  debating 
1k>w  they  might  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  clan, 
formed  a  resolution  to  settle  their  brother's  fortune  by 
striking  up  an  advantageous  marriage  betwixt  Robin  Oig 
and  one  Jean  Key,  or  Wright,  a  young  woman  scarce 
twenty  years  old,  and  who  had  been  left  about  two  months 
a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her  property  was 
estimated  at  only  from  16,000  to  18,000  merks,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  temptation  to  these  men  to 
join  in  the  commission  of  a  great  crime. 

This  poor  young  victim  lived  with  her  mother  in  her 
own  house  at  Edinbilly,  in  the  parish  of  Balfron  and 
shire  of  Stirling.  At  this  place,  in  the  night  of  3d  De- 
cember 1750,  the  sons  of  Rob  Roy,  and  particulaily 
James  Mohr  and.  Robert  Oig,  rushed  into  the  bouse  where 
the  object  of  their  attack  was  resident,  presented  guns, 
swords,  and  pistols  to  the  males  of  the  family,  and  terri- 
fied the  women  by  threatening  to  break  open  the  doors 
if  Jean  Key  was  not  surrendered,  as,  said  James  Roy, 
"  his  brother  was  a  young  fellow  determined  to  make  his 
fortune."  Having,  at  length,  dragged  the*object  of  their 
lawless  purpose  from  her  place  of  concealment,  they  tore 
her  from  her  mother's  arms,  mounted  her  on  a  horse  be- 
fore one  of  the  gang,  and  carried  her  off  in  spite  of  her 
screams  and  cries,  which  were,  long  beard  after  the  tern 
fied  spectators  of  the  outrage  could  no  longer  see  the 
party  retreat  through  the  darkness.  In  her  atteirpts  to 
escape,  the  poor  young  woman  threw  herself  from  the 
horse  on  which  they  bad  placed  her,  and  in  so  doing 
wrenched  her  side.  They  then  laid  her  double  over  the 
pummel  of  the  saddle,  and  transported  her  through  the 
mosses  and  moors  till  the  pain  of  the  injury  she  had  suf- 
fered in  her  side,  augmented  by  the  uneasiness  of  her 
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posture,  made  her  consent  to  sit  upright.  In  the  ezecn* 
cion  of  this  crime  they  stopped  at  more  houses  than  one, 
but  none  of  the  inhabitants  dared  interrupt  their  proceed- 
ings. Amongst  others  who  saw  them  was  that  classical 
and  accomplished  scholar  the  late  Professor  William 
Richardson  of  Glasgow,  who  used  to  describe  as  a  terri- 
ble dream  their  violent  and  noisy  entrance  into  the  house 
where  he  was  then  residing.  The  Highlanders  filled  the 
little  kitchen,  brandishing  their  arras,  demanding  what 
they  pleased,  and  receiving  whatever  they  demanded. 
James  Mohr,  he  said,  was  a  tall,  stem,  and  soldier-like 
man.  Robin  Oig  looked  more  gentle  ;  dark,  but  yet 
ruddy  in  complexion — a  good-looking  young  savage. 
Their  victim  was  so  dishevelled  in  her  dress,  and  forlorn 
in  her  appearance  and  demeanour,  that  he  could  hardly 
tell  whether  she  was  alive  or  dead. 

The  gang  carried  the  unfortunate  woman  to  Rowerden- 
nan,  where  they  had  a  priest  unscrupulous  enough  to  read 
the^  marriage  service,  while  James  Mohr  forcibly  held  the 
bride  up  before  him  ;  and  the  priest  declared  the  couple 
man  and  wife,  even  while  she  protested  against  the  infa- 
my of  his  conduct.  Under  the  same  threats  of  violence, 
which  had  been  all  along  used  to  enforce  their  scheme, 
the  poor  victim  was  compelled  to  reside  with  the  pretend- 
ed husband  who  was  thus  forced  upon  her.  They  even- 
dared  to  carry  her  to  the  public  church  of  Balquhidder, 
where  the  officiating  clergyman  (the  same  who  had  been 
Rob  Roy's  pensioner)  only  asked  them  if  they  were  mar- 
ried persons.  Robert  MacGregor  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  the  terrified  female  was  silent. 

The  country  was  now  too  effectually  subjected  to  the 
law  for  this  vile  outrage  to  be  followed  by  the  advantages 
proposed  by  the  actors.  Military  parties  were  sent  out  in 
every  direction  to  seize  the  MacGregors,  who  were  for 
two  or  three  weeks  compelled  to  shift  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  mountains,  bearing  the  unfortunate  Jean 
Key  along  with  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Supreme 
Civil  Court  issued  a  warrant  sequestrating  the  property  ot 
Jean  Key,  or  Wright,  which  removed  out  of  the  reach  o$ 
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tiM  actora  in  the  viotence  the  [urize  which  tliey  expected* 
They  faftd,  however ,  adopted  a  belief  of  the  poor  woman's 
spirit  being  so  far  broken  that  she  would  prefer  submitting 
to  ber  condition,  and  adhering  to  Robin  Oig  as  her  bus* 
band,  rather  than  incur  the  disgrace  of  appearing  in  such 
a  cause  in  an  open  court.  It  was,  indeed,  a  delicate 
experiment,  but  their  kinsman  Glengyle,  chief  of  their 
immediate  family,  was  of  a  temper  averse  to  lawless  pro- 
ceedii^s  ;*  and  the  captive's  friends  having  had  recourse 
to  his  advice,  they  feared  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
protection  if  they  refused  to  place  the  prisoner  at  liberty. 
The  brethren  resolved  therefore  to  liberate  the  unhap- 
py woman,  but  previously  had  recourse  to  every  measure 
which  should  oblige  her,  either  from  fear  or  otherwise,  to 
own  her  marriage  with  Robin  Oig.  The  cailliachs  (old 
Highland  hags)  administered  drugs,  which  were  designed 
to  have  the  efiect  of  philtres,  but  were  probably  deleteri- 
ous. James  Mohr  at  one  time  threatened,  that  if  she  did 
not  acquiesce  in  the  match,  she  would  find  that  there  were 
enough  of  men  in  the  Highlands  to  bring  the  heads  of 
two  of  her  uncles  who  were  pursuing  the  civil  lawsuit. 
At  another  time  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  confessed 
be  had  been  accesscury  to  wronging  her,  but  begged  Ae 
would  not  ruin  his  innocent  wife  and  large  family.  She 
•was  made  to  swear  she  would  not  prosecute  the  brethren 
{(X  the  offence  they  had  committed  ;  and  she  was  obliged, 
by  threads,  to  subscribe  papers  which  were  tendered  to 
her,  intimating  that  she  was  carried  off  m  consequence  of 
her  own  previous  request. 

James  Mohr  Drummond,  accordingly,  brought  his  pre- 
tended sister-in-law  to  Edinburgh,  where,  for  some  little 
time,  she  was  carried  about  from  one  house  to  another, 
watched  by  those  with  whom  she  was  lodged,  and  never 
permitted  to  go  out  alone,  or  even  to  approach  the  win- 
dow.    The  Court  of  Sessiofi^  considering  the  peculiarity 

*  Such,  at  least,  was  his  general  character ;  for  when  James  Mohr,  wfaUe 
perpetpating^the  vioIcDce  atTEdinbilly,  called  out,  in  order  to  overawe  oppo* 
srtioa,  thait  J3Aengy\e  was  lyii^  in  the  moor  with  a  huhdred  men  to  patronise 
his  enterprise,  Jean  Key  told  bim  he  lied>  since  she  was  confident  Glengrle 
would  never  countenance  so  scoundrelly  a  business. 
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of  the  case,  and  regarding  Jean  Key  as  being  stiO  under 
some  forcible  restraint,  took  her  person  under  their 
own  special  charge,  and  appointed  her  to  reside  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Wightman  of  Mauldsley,  a  gentleman  of 
respectability,  who  was  married  to  one  of  her  near 
relatives.  Two  sentinels  kept  guard  on  the  house  day 
and  night, — a  precaution  not  deemed  superfluous  when 
the  MacGregors  were  in  question.  She  was  allowed  to 
go  out  whenever  she  chose,  and  to  see  whomsoever  she 
bad  a  mind,  as  well  as  the  men  of  law  employed  in  the 
civil  suit  on  either  side.  When  she  6rst  came  to  Mr. 
Wightman's  house,  she  seemed  broken  down  with  affright 
and  suffering,  so  changed  in  features  that  her  mother 
hardly  knew  her,  and  so  shaken  in  mind  that  she  scarce 
could  recognise  her  parent.  It  was  long  before  she  could 
be  assured  that  she  was  in  perfect  safety.  But  when  she 
at  length  received  confidence  in  her  situation,  she  made 
a  judicial  declaration,  or  affidavit,  telling  the  full  histoiy 
of  her  wrongs,  imputing  to  fear  her  former  silence  on  the 
sobject,  and  expressing  her  resolution  not  to  prosecute 
those  who  bad  injured  her,  in  respect  of  the  oath  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  take.  From  the  possible 
breach  of  such  an  oath,  though  a  compulsory  one,  she 
was  relieved  by  the  forms  of  Scottish  jurisprudence,  iq 
that  respect  more  equitable  than  those  of  England,  pros- 
ecutions for  crimes  being  always  conducted  at  the  expense 
and  charge  of  the  King,  without  in<;onvenience  or  cost  to 
the  private  party  who  has  sustained  the  wrong.  But  the 
unhappy  sufferer  did  not  live  to  be^ither  accuser  or  wit- 
ness against  those  who  had  so  deeply  injured  her. 

James  Mohr  Drummond  had  left  Edinburgh  so  soon 
•s  his  half-dead  prey  had  been  taken  from  his  clutches. 
Mrs.  Key,  or  Wright,  was  released  from  her  species  of 
eonfineiBent  there,  and  removed  to  Glasgow,  under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Wightman.  As  they  passed  the  HiR  of 
Shotis,  bet  escort  chanced  to  say,  **  This  is  a  very  wild 
•pot ;  what  if  the  MacGregors  should  come  upon  us  ?*'— 
**  God  forbid  !'•  was  her  immediate  ansv^er,  "  the  very 
sight  of  them  would  kill  me."     She  continued  to  reside 
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at  Glasgow,  without  venturing  to  return  to  her  own  house 
at  E^dinbilly.  Her  pretended  husband  made  some  at* 
tempts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her,  which  she  steadily 
rejected.  She  died  on  the  4th  October,  1751.  The  in- 
formation for  the  crown  hints  that  her  decease  might  be 
the  consequence  of  the  usage  she  received.  But  there 
is  a  general  report  that  she  died  of  the  small-pox. 

In  the  meantime,  James  Mohr,  or  DrumnK>nd,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  He  was  considered  as  the  instiga- 
tor of  the  whole  affair.  Nay,  the  deceased  had  informed 
her  friends  that,  on  the  night  of  her  being  carried  offi 
Robin  Oig,  moved  by  her  cries  and  tears,  had  partly  con- 
sented to  let  her  return,  when  James  came  up,  with  a  pis- 
tol in  his  hand,  and,  asking  whether  he  was  such  a  coward 
as  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had  risked 
every  thing  to  procure  him  a  fortune,  in  a  manner  cono- 
pelled  his  brother  to  persevere.  James's  trial  took  place 
on  I3th  July,  1752,  and  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
fairness  and  impartiality.  Several  witnesses,  all  of  the 
MacGregor  family,  swore  that  the  marriage  was  perform- 
ed with  every  appearance  of  acquiescence  on  the  woman's 
part ;  and  three  or  four  witnesses,  one  of  them  sheriff- 
substitute  of  the  county,  swore  she  might  have  made  her 
escape  if  she  wished,  and  the  magistrate  stated  that  he 
offered  her  assistance  if  she  felt  desirous  to  do  so.  But 
when  asked  why  he,  in  his  official  capacity,  did  not  arrest 
the  MacGregors,  he  could  only  answer,  that  he  had  not 
force  sufficient  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  judicial  declarations  of  Jean  Key,  or  Wright, 
stated  the  violent  manner  in  which  she  had  been  carried 
off,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  many  of  her  friends, 
from  her  private  communications  with  them,  which  the 
event  of  her  death  rendered  good  evidence.  Indeed,  the 
fact  of  her  abduction  (to  use  a  Scottish  law  term)  was 
^completely  proved  by  impartial  witnesses.  The  unhappy 
woman  admitted  that  she  had  pretended  acquiescence  in 
ner  fate  on  several  occasions,  because  she  dared  not  trust 
such  as  offered  to  assist  her  to  escape,  not  even  the  sheriff- 
substitute. 
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The  jury  brought  in  a  special  verdict,  finding  that  Jean 
Key,  or  Wright,  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from  her 
house,  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  that  the  accused 
had  failed  to  show  that  she  was  herself  privy  and  con- 
senting to  this  act  of  outrage.  But  they  found  the  for- 
cible marriage,  and  subsequent  violence,  was  not  proved  ; 
and  also  found,  in  alleviation  of  the  panel's  guilt  in  the 
premises,  that  Jean  Key  did  afterwards  acquiesce  in  her 
condition.  Eleven  of  the  jury,  using  the  names  of  other 
four  who  were  absent,  subscribed  a  letter  to  the  Court, 
stating  it  was  their  purpose  and  desire,  by  such  special 
verdict,  to  take  the  panel's  case  out  of  the  class  of  capi- 
tal crimes. 

Learned  informations  (written  arguments)  on  the  im* 
port  of  the  verdict,  which  must  be  allowed  a  very  mild 
one  in  the  circumstances,  \f  ere  laid  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary.  This  point  is  very  learnedly  debated  io 
these  pleadings  by  Mr.  Grant,  Solicitor  for  the  Crown, 
and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lockhart,  on  the  part  of  the  pris- 
oner ;  but  James  Mohr  did  not  wait  the  event  of  the 
Court's  decision. 

He  had  been  committed  to  the  Castle  of  Eklinburgh  od 
some  reports  that  an  escape  would  be  attempted.  Yet  he 
contrived  to  achieve  his  liberty  even  from  that  fortress. 
His  daughter  had  the  address  to  enter  the  prison,  disgui»» 
ed  as  a  cobbler,  bringing  home  work  as  she  pretended* 
In  this  cobbler's  dress  her  father  quickly  arrayed  himself. 
The  wife  and  daughter  of  the  prisoner  were  heard  by  the 
sentinels  scolding  the  supposed  cobbler  for  having  done 
his  work  ill,  and  the  man  came  out  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  and  grumbling,  as  if  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  treated  him.  In  this  way  the  prisoner  passed 
all  the  guards  without  suspicion,  and  made  his  escape  to 
France.  He  was  afterwards  outlawed  by  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  which  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Puncan  Mac* 
Gregor,  or  Drummond,  his  brother,  1 5th  January,  1753. 
The  accused  had  unquestionably  been  with  the  party 
which  carried  off  Jean  Key  ;   but  no  evidence  being 

F       VOL.    I. 
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brought  which  applied  to  him  iodividually  and  directly, 
the  jury  found  him  not  guilty,  and  nothing  more  is  known 
(^  bis  &te. 

That  of  James  MacGregor,  who,  from  talent  and  ac- 
tivity, if  not  by  seniority,  raay  be  considered  as  head  of 
the  family,  has  been  long  misrepresented,  as  it  has  been 
generally  averred  in  Law  Reports,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
that  his  outlawry  was  reversed,  and  that  he  returned  and 
died  in  Scotland.  But  the  curious  letters  published  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  December,  1817,  show  this 
to  be  an  error.  The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  peti- 
tion to  Charles  Edward.  It  is  dated  20tb  September, 
1753,  and  pleads  his  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts, 
ascribing  his  exile  to  the  persecution  of  the  Hanoverian 
Government,  without  any  allusion  to  the  afiair  of  Jean 
Key,  or  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  It  is  stated  to  be  for- 
warded 1^  MacGregor  Drummond  of  Bohaldie,  whom, 
as  before  meotioned,  James  Mohr  acknowledged  as  his 
chief. 

The  effect  which  this  petition  produced  does  not  ap- 
pear. Some  temporary  relief  was  perhaps  obtained. 
Bat,  soon  after,  this  daring  adventurer  was  engaged  in  a 
very  dark  intrigue  against  an  exile  of  his  own  country, 
and  placed  pretty  nearly  in  his  own  circumstances.  A 
remarkable  Highland  story  must  be  here  briefly  alluded 
to.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Gleoure,  who  bad  been  named 
factor  for  Government  on  the  forfeited  estates  of  Stewart 
of  Ardshiel,  was  shot  dead  by  an  assassin  as  he  passed 
through  the  wood  of  Lettermore,  after  crossing  the  ferry 
of  BaiUchtilish.  A  gentleman,  named  James  Stewart,  a 
natural  brother  of  Ardshiel  the  forfeited  person,  was  tried 
as  being  aiccessory  to  the  murder,  and  condemned  and 
exeemed  upon  very  doubtful  evidence ;  the  heaviest  part 
of  which  only  amouoted  to  the  accused  person  having 
aMisteA  a  o^^ew  of  his  own,  called  Allan  Breck  Stew* 
art,  with  money  to  escape  after  the  deed  w^  done.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  vengeance,  which  was  obtained  in  a 
manner  little  to  the  honour  of  the  dispensation  of  justice 
at  the  time,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  Glenure  were 
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Allan  Breck  Stewart,  supposed  to  be  the  actual  homicide. 
James  Mohr  Drummond  was  secretly  applied  to  to  ttepwa 
Stewart  to  the  sea-coa£t,  and  bring  him  over  to  Britain  to 
almost  certain  death.  Drummond  MacGregor  had  kind- 
red conneiuons  with  the  shiin  Glenure ;  and,  besides,  the 
MacGregors  and  Campbells  bad  been  friends  of  late, 
white  the  former  clan  and  the  Stewarts  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  recently  at  feud  ;  lastly,  Robert  CNg  was  now 
.n  custody  at  Edinburgh,  and  James  was  desirous  to  do 
some  service  by  vidiich  his  brother  might  be  saved.  The 
joint  force  of  these  motives  may,  in  James's  estimation  of 
right  and  wrong,  have  been  some  vindication  for  engaging 
in  such  an  enterprise,  although,  as  must  be  necessaiily 
supposed,  it  could  only  be  executed  by  treachery  of  a 
gross  description.  MacGregCM*  stipulated  for  a  license  to 
return  to  England,  promising  to  bring  Allan  Breck  thither 
along  with  him.  But  the  intended  victim  was  put  upon 
his  guard  by  two  countrymen,  who  suspected  James's  in- 
toations  towards  him.  He  escaped  from  his  kidnapper 
after,  as  MacGregor  alleged,  robbing  his  portmanteau  oi 
some  clothes  and  four  snufiboxes.  Such  a  charge,  it 
may  be  observed,  could  scarce  have  been  made  unless 
the  parties  had  been  living  on  a  footing  of  intimacy,  and 
had  access  to  each  other's  baggage. 

Although  James  Drummond  had  thus  missed  his  blow 
in  the  matter  of  Allan  Breck  Stewart,  he  used  his  license 
to  make  a  journey  to  London,  and  had  an  interview,  as 
he  avers,  with  Lord  Holdernesse.  His  Lordship,  and 
the  Under-Secretary,  put  many  puzzling  questions  to  him  ; 
and,  as  he  says,  offered  him  a  situation,  which  would  bring 
him  bread,  in  the  (government's  service.  This  office  was 
advantageous  as  to  emolument ;  hut  in  the  opinion  of 
lames  Drummond,  his  acceptance  of  it  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  bis  birth,  and  have  rendered  him  a  scourge  to 
his  country.  If  such  a  tempting  offer  and  sturdy  rejec- 
tion had  any  foundation  in  fact,  it  probably  relates  to  soma 
plan  of  espionage  on  the  Jacobites,  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  hope  to  carrv  on  by  means  of  a  man  who,  in 
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the  matter  of  Allao  Breck  Stewart,  had  shown  no  great 
nicety  of  feeling.  Drummond  MacGregor  was  so  far 
accommodating  as  to  intimate  his  willingness  to  act  in  any 
station  in  which  other  gentlemen  of  honour  served,  but 
not  otherwise  ;  an  answer  which,  compared  with  some 
passages  of  his  past  life,  may  remind  the  reader  of  An- 
cient Pistol  standing  upon  his  reputation. 

Having  thus  proved  intractable,  as  he  tells  the  story, 
to  the  proposals  of  Lord  Holdernesse,  James  Drummond 
.was  ordered  instandy  to  quit  England. 

On  his  return  to  France  his  condition  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  disastrous.  He  was  seized  with  fever  and 
gravel,  ill  consequently  in  body,  and  weakened  and  dis- 
pirited in  mind.  Allan  Breck  Stewart  threatened  to  put 
him  to  death  in  revenge  of  the  designs  he  had  harboured 
against  him.*  The  Stewart  clan  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unfriendly  to  him  ;  and  his  late  expedition  to  London 
bad  been  attended  with  many  suspicious  circumstances, 
amongst  which  it  was  not  the  slightest  that  he  had  kept 
his  purpose  secret  from  his  chief  Bohaldie.  His  inter- 
course with  Lord  Holdernesse  was  suspicious.  The 
Jacobites  were  probably,  like  Don  Bernard  de  Castel 
Blazo,  in  Gil  Bias,  little  disposed  to  like  those  who  kept 
company  with  Alguazils.     MacDonnell,  of  Lochgarry,  a 

*  Allan  Breck  Stewart  was  a  man  likely  in  such  a  matter  to  keep  his  word. 
James  Drammond  MacGregor  and  he,  like  Katherine  and  Petnichio,  were 
well  matched  "  for  a  couple  of  quiet  ones/'  Allan  Breck  lived  till  the  be- 
^nninff  of  the  French  Revolution.  About  1789,  a  friend  of  mine,  then  resid- 
ing at  Paris,  was  invited  to  see  some  procession  which  was  supposed  likelv 
to  mterest  him,  from  the  windows  or  an  apartment  occupied  by  a  Scottish 
Benedictine  priest.  He  found,  sitting  bjr  the  fire,  a  tall,  thin,  raw-boned, 
grim-looking  old  man,  with  the  petit  croix  of  St.  Louis.  His  visage  was 
strongly  marked  by  the  irre^lar  projections  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin. 
His  e^es  were  grey.  His  gnzzlea  hair  exhibited  marks  of  having  been  red, 
and  his  complexion  was  weather-beaten,  and  remarkablj^  freckled.  Some 
iHvilitier  >g  French  passed  between  the  old  man  and  my  friend,  in  the  course 
of  whici«  they  tc  :ked  of  the  streets  and  sauares  of  Pans^  till  at  len^h  the  old 
soldier,  for  sucn  he  seemed,  and  such  tie  was,  said  with  a  sigh,  in  a  shaip 
Highland  accent,  "  Deil  ane  o'  them  a'  is  worth  the  Hie  street  of  Edinbuiigh !'' 
On  inauiry,  this  admirer  of  Auld  Reekie,  which  he  was  never  to  tee  again, 
provea  tooe  Allan  Breck  Stewart.  He  lived  decently  on  his  little  pension, 
and  had,  in  no  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  shown  anything  of  the  savage 
mood,  in  which  be  is  generally  believed  to  have  assassinated  the  enemT  tM 
•ppressor,  as  he  supposed  him,  of  his  family  and  clan. 
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man  of  unquestioned  honour,  lodged  an  information  against 
James  Drummood  before  the  High  Bailie  of  Dunkirk, 
accusing  him  of  being  a  spy,  so  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  leave  that  town  and  come  to  Paris,  with  only 
the  sum  of  thirteen  livres  for  his  immediate  subsistence, 
and  with  absolute  beggary  staring  him  in  the  face. 

WcT  do  not  offer  the  convicted  common  thief,  the  ac- 
complice in  MacLaren's  assassination,  or  the  manager  of 
the  outrage  against  Jean  Key,  as  an  object  of  sympathy  ; 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  look  on  the  dying  struggles  even 
of  a  wolf  or  tiger,  creatures  of  a  species  directly  hostile 
to  our  own  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  utter  distress  of 
this  man,  whose  faults  may  have  sprung  from  a  wild  sys- 
tem of  education,  working  on  a  haughty  temper,  will  not 
be  perused  without  some  pity.  In  his  last  letter  to  Bo- 
haldie,  dated  Paris,  25th  September,  1 754,  he  describes 
his  state  of  destitution  as  absolute,  and  expresses  himself 
willing  to  exercise  his  talents  in  breaking  or  breeding 
horses,  or  as  a  hunter  or  fowler,  if  he  could  only  pro- 
cure employment  in  such  an  inferior  capacity  till  some- 
thing better  should  occur.  An  Englishman  may  smile, 
but  a  Scotsman  will  sigh  at  the  postscript,  in  which  the 
poor  starving  exile  asks  the  loan  of  his  patron's  bagpipes 
that  he  might  play  over  some  of  the  melancholy  tunes  of 
his  own  land.  But  the  effect  of  music  arises,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  association,  and  sounds  which  might  jar  the 
nerves  of  a  Loii'doner  or  Parisian,  bring  back  to  the  High- 
lander his  lofty  mountain,  wild  lake,  and  the  deeds  of  his 
fathers  of  the  glen.  To  prove  MacGregor's  claim  to  our 
reader's  compassion,  we  here  insert  the  last  part  of  the 
letter  alluded  to. 

**  By  all  appearance  I  am  born  to  suffer  crosses,  and 
it  seems  they're  not  at  an  end  ;  for  such  is  my  wretched 
case  at  present,  that  1  do  not  know  earthly  where  to  go  or 
what  to  do,  as  I  have,  no  subsistence  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  All  that  1  have  carried  here  is  about  13 
livres,  and  have  taken  a  room  at  my  old  quarters  in  Hotel 
St.  Pierre,  Rue  de  Cordier.     1  send  you  the  bearer,  beg- 
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fosjtg  of  you  to  let  tne  know  if  you  arc  to  be  in  town  sooo, 
max  I  may  hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  for  I  have 
none  to  make  application  to  but  you  alone  ;  and  all  I 
want  is,  if  it  was  possible  you  could  contrive  where  I  could 
be  employed  without  going  to  entire  beggary.  This  pro- 
bably is  a  difficult  point,  yet,  unless  it's  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  you  might  think  nothing  of  it,  as  your 
long  head  can  bring  about  matters  of  much  more  difficulty 
and  consequence  than  this.  If  you'd  disclose  this  matter 
to  your  friend  Mr.  Buttler,  it's  possible  he  might  have 
some  employ  wherein  I  could  be  of  use,  as  I  pretend  to 
know  as  much  of  breiding  and  riding  of  horses  as  any  in 
France,  besides  that  I  am  a  good  hunter,  either  on  horse- 
back or  by  footing.  You  may  judge  my  reduction,  as  I 
propose  the  meanest  things  to  lend  a  turn  till  better  cast 
up.  1  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble,  but  1  hope  you  are  very  well  assured  that  I  am 
grateful  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  1  leave  you 
to  judge  of  my  present  wretched  case.  I  am,  and  shall 
for  ever  continue, 

"  Dear  Chief,  your  own  to  command, 

'^  Jas.  MacGbegor. 

"  P.  S. — If  you'd  send  your  pipes  by  the  bearer,  and 
all  the  other  little  trinkims  belonging  to  it,  1  would  put 
them  in  order,  and  play  some  melancholy  tunes,  which  I 
may  now  with  safety,  and  in  real  truth.  Forgive  my  not 
going  directly  to  you,  for  if  I  could  have  borne  the  seeing 
of  yourself,  I  could  not  choose  to  be  seen  by  my  friends 
in  my  wretchedness,  nor  by  any  of  my  acquaintance." 

While  MacGregor  wrote  in  this  disconsolate  manner, 
Death,  the  sad  but  sure  remedy  for  mortal  evils,  and  de- 
cider of  all  doubts  and  uncertainties,  was  hovering  near 
him.  A  memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  letter  says  the 
writer  died  about  a  wfcek  after,  in  October,  1754. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  the  fate  of  Robin  Oig,  for 
ihe  other  sons  of  Rob  Roy  seem  to  have  been  no  way 
distinguished.  Robin  was  apprehended  by  a  party  of 
military  from  the  fort  of  Inversnaid,  at  the  foot  of  G^rl<- 
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more,  and  wa9  conveyed  to  Edinburg  26th  May,  1753 
After  a  delay,  which  may  have  been  protracted  by  the 
negotiations  of  James  for  delivering  up  Allan  Breck 
Stewart,  upon  promise  of  his  brother's  life,  Robin  Oig, 
on  Hob  ?4th  December,  1753,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  indicted  by  the  name 
of  Robert  MacGregor,  alias  Campbell,  alias  Drummond, 
alias  Robert  Oig ;  and  the  evidence  led  against  him  re- 
sembled exactly  tliat  which  was  brought  by  tiie  Crown  on 
the  former  trial.  Robert's  ease  was  ia  some  degree  more 
favourable  than  his  brother's  }  for,  though  the  principal 
in  the  forcible  marriage,  he  had  yet  to  plead  that  he  had 
shown  symptoms  of  relenting  while  they  were  carrying 
Jean  Key  off,  which  were  silenced  by  the  remonstrances 
and  ihreats  of  his  harder  natured  brother  James.  Four 
years  had  also  elapsed  since  the  poor  woman  died,  which 
is  always  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  accused  ; 
for  there  is  a  sort  of  perspective  in  guilt,  and  crimes  of 
an  old  date  seem  less  odious  than  those  of  recent  occur- 
rence. But  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the 
jury,  in  Robert's  case,  did  not  express  any  solicitude  to 
save  his  life,  as  they  had  done  that  of  James.  They 
found  him  guilty  of  being  art  and  part  in  the  forcible  ab- 
duction of  Jean  Kef  from  her  own  dwelling.* 

Robin  Oig  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  on 
14th  February,  1754.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
behaved  with  great  decency  ;  and  professing  himself  a 
Catholic,  imputed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  swerving  from 
the  true  church  two  or  three  years  before.  He  confess- 
ed the  violent  methods  he  had  used  to  gain  Mrs.  Key,  or 
Wrighty  and  hoped  his  fate  would  stop  further  proceed- 
ings against  his  brother  James.f 

The  newspapers  observe  that  his  body,  after  hanging 
the  usual  time,  was  delivered  to  his  friends  to  be  carried 


*  llie  Trials  of  the  Sons  of  Rob  Boy,  with  Anecdotes  of  Himself  and  hit 
Family,  were  published  at  Edinburgh ,  1818,  in  12mo. 

t  James  died  near  three  months  before,  but  his  family  might  easUjr  i 
%  lon^  time  without  the  news  of  that  event. 
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to  the  Highlands.  To  this  the  recollection  of  a  venera- 
ble friend,  recently  taken  from  us  in  the  fulness  of  years, 
then  a  schoolboy  at  Linlithgow,  enables  the  author  to  add, 
that  a  much  larger  body  of  MacGregors  than  had  cared 
to  advance  to  Edinburgh,  received  the  corpse  at  that 
place  with  the  coronach,  and  other  wild  emblems  of  High- 
land mourning,  and  so  escorted  it  to  Balquhidder.  Thus, 
we  may  conclude  this  long  account  of  Rob  Roy  and  his 
family,  with  the  classic  phrase, 

"  Its.    Gohclamatuv  mnJ* 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  have  selected  the  above  from 
many  anecdotes  of  Rob  Roy,  which  were,  and  may  still 
be,  current  among  the  mountains  where  he  flourished  ; 
but  I  am  far  from  warranting  their  exact  authenticity. 
Clannish  partialities  were  very  apt  to  guide  the  tongue 
and  pen  as  well  as  the  pistol  and  claymore,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  an  anecdote  are  wonderfully  softened  or  exag- 
gerated, as  the  story  is  told  by  a  MacGregor  or  a  Camp- 
bell. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  APPREHENSION  OP  ROB  ROT. 


(From  the  Edinburgh   Evening  Couiant,  June  18  to  June  t\,  A.  D.  17lt. 
No.  1068.; 

^*  That  Robert  Campbell,  commonly  known  by  the 
same  of  Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  being  lately  intrusted  by 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  considerable  sums 
(or  buying  cows  for  them  In  the  Highlands,  has  treacher- 
ously gone  off  with  the  money,to the  ^ueofi&lOOO  sterling, 
which  he  carries  along  with  him.  All  Magistrates  and 
Officers  of  his  Majesty's  forces  are  intreated  to  seize  upon 
the  said  Rob  Roy,  and  the  money  which  he  carries  with 
him,  until  the  persons  concerned  in  the  money  be  heard 
against  him  ;  and  that  notice  be  given,  when  he  is  appre* 
bended,  to  the  keepers  of  the  Exchange  Coffee-Iiouse  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  keeper  of  the  Coffee-house  at  Glas* 
gow,  where  the  parties  concerned  will  be  advertised,  and 
the  seizers  shall  be  very  reasonably  rewarded  for  their 
pains." 


]t  is  unfortunate  that  this  Hue  and  Cry,  which  is  after* 
wards  repeated  in  the  same  paper,  contains  no  description 
of  Rob  Roy's  person,  which,  ol  course,  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  pretty  generally  known.  As  it  is  directed 
against  Rob  Roy  personally,  it  would  seem  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  the  cattle  being  carried  off  by  his  partner,  Mac- 
Donald,  who  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement,  if  the  creditors  concerned  had  supposed 
him  to  be  in  possession  of  the  money. 
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LETTERS  FROli  AKll  TO  THE  DFKC  OF  MONTROSE,  RE- 
SPECTING ROB  ROy's  arrest  OF  MR.  ORAHAME  OF 
KILLEARN. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MONTROSE  TO- 


"  Glasgow^  the  2\st  JYovember^  1716. 

"  M%  Lord, — I  was  surprised  last  night  with  the  ac- 
count of  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  insolence  oi 
that  very  notorious  rogue  Rob  Roy,  ^hom  your  lordship 
has  often  heard  named.  The  bcmdur  of  his  IVIajesty's 
government  being  concerned  in  itj  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  your  lordship  of  the  particulars  by  an  exprem. 

^^  Mr.  Grahame  of  KiDeam  (whoiti  I  have  bad  oecasioa 
to  mention  frequently  to  you,  for  the  good  service  he  did 
last  winter  daring  the  rebellion)  having  the  charge  of  my 
Highland  estate,  went  to  Monteath,  which  is  a  part  of  it, 
on  Monday  last,  to  bring  in  my  rents,  it  being  usual  for 
him  to  be  there  for  two  or  three  nights  together  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  in  a  country  house,  for  the  conveniency 
of  meeting  the  tenants,  upon  that  account.  The  same 
Bight,  about  9  of  the  clock,  Rob  Roy,  with  a  party  of 
those  ruffians  whom  he  has  still  kept  about  him  since  the 
late  rebellion,  surrounded  the  house  where  Mr«  Grahame 
was  with  some  of  ray  tenants  doing  his  business,  ordered 
his  men  to  present  their  guns  in  att  the  windows  of  the 
room  where  he  was  sitting,  while  he  himself  at  the  same 
time  with  others  entered  at  the  door,  with  cocked  pistols, 
and  made  Mr.  Grahame  prisoner,  carreing  him  away  to 
the  hills  with  the  money  be  had  got,  his  books  and  papers, 
and  my  tenants^  bonds  for  their  fines,  amounting  to  above 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  whereof  the  one-half  bad 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed.  Certainly,  from 
lis  style  and  tenor  it  was  designed  for  some  person  high  in  rank  and  office-* 
puhip*  ik»  Kiog^  AdvoeateTor  the  thne 
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ks^a  paid  last  year,  aod  the  other  was  to  bava  beeo  ftad 
now ;  and  att  th/^  saine  uaie  had  the  iDsotoaea  to  eauae 
him  to  write  a  letter  to  me  (the  copy  of  which  is  enclosed) 
offering  me  terms  of  a  treaty. 

"  That  your  Lordship  may  have  the  better  view  of  this 
matter,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  inform  you,  thai 
this  fellow  has  now,  of  a  bog  time,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Clan  McGregor,  a  race  of  people  who,  in  all 
ageS|  have  distinguished  themselves  beyond  others,  by 
robberies,  depredations«  and  murders,  and  have  been  the 
constant  harbourers  and  entertainers  of  vagabonds  and 
loose  people.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  has 
taken  every  opportunity  to  appear  s^ainst  the  governmentt 
acting  rather  as  a  robber  than  doing  any  real  service  to 
those  whom  he  pretended  to  appear  for,  and  has  reaSy 
done-  more  mischief  to  the  couDtrie  than  aU  the  other 
Highlanders  have  done. 

^'  Some  three  or  four  years  before  the  last  rebeliioQ 
broke  out,  being  overburdened  with  debts,  he  quitted  his 
ordinary  residence,  and  removed  some  twelve  or  sixleea 
miles  farther  i(Uo  the  Highlands,  putting  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Bredalbin.  When  my  Lord 
Cadogan  was  in  the  Highlands,  he  ordered  his  house  att 
this  place  to  be  burnt,  which  your  Lordship  sees  he  now 
places  to  my  account. 

'^  This  obliges  him  to  return  to  the  same  countrie  he 
went  from,  being  a  most  rugged  inaccessible  place,  where 
be  took  up  bis  residence  anew  amongst  his  own  friends 
and  relations  ;  but  well  judging  that  it  was  possible  to 
surprise  him,  be,  with  about  forty-five  of  bis  followers, 
went  to  Inverary,  and  made  a  sham  surrender  of  tl>eir 
arms  to  Coll.  Campbell  of  Finab,  Commander  of  one  oi 
the  Independant  Companies,  and  returned  home  with  his 
men,  each  of  them  having  the  ColL's  protection.  This 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  summer  last  ;  yet  not  long 
ifter  he  appeared  with  his  men  twice  in  arms,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  King's  troops  ;  and;  one  of  those  times  attackt 
them,  rescued  a  prisoner  from  them,  and  all  this  while 
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sent,  abroad  tns  party  through  the  coantrie,.  ptandering  the 
oountrie  people,  and  amongst  the  rest  some  of  my  tenants. 

*'  Being  informed  of  these  disorders  after  1  came  to 
Scotland,  1  applied  to  Lieut.  Genii.  Carpenter,  who  or- 
dered three  parties  from  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  Finlarig, 
to  march  in  the  night  by  different  routes,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise him  and  his  men  in  their  houses,  which  would  have 
had  its  effect  certainly,  if  the  great  rains  that  happened 
to  Tall  that  verie  night  had  not  retarded  the  march  of  the 
troops,  so  as  some  of  the  parties  came  too  hite  to  the  sta- 
tions that  they  were  ordered  for.  All  that  could  be  done 
upon  the  occasion  was  to  burn  a  countrie  house,  where 
Rob  Roy  then  resided,  after  some  of  his  clan  had,  from 
the  rocks,  fired  upon  the  king's  troops,  by  which  a  gren-^ 
adier  was  killed. 

**  Mr.  Grahame,  of  Killearn,  being  my  deputy-sheriff 
in  that  countrie,  went  along  with  the  party  that  marched 
from  Stirling ;  and,  doubtless,  will  now  meet  with  the 
worse  treatment  from  that  barbarous  people  on  that  ac- 
count. Besides,  that  he  is  my  relation,  and  that  they 
know  how  active  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernments—all which,  your  Lordship  may  believe,  puts  me 
under  very  great  concern  for  the  gentleman,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  can  forsee  no  manner  of  way  how  to  relieve 
him,  other  than  to  leave,  him  to  chance  and  his  own  man- 
agement. 

"  I  had  my  thoughts  before  of  proposing  to  government 
the  building  of  some  barracks,  as  the  only  expedient  for 
suppressing  these  rebels,  and  securing  the  peace  of  the 
countrie  ;  and  in  that  view  1  spoke  to  Genii.  Carpenter, 
who  has  now  a  scheme  of  it  in  his  hands  ;  and  1  am  per- 
suaded that  will  be  the  true  method  for  restraining  them 
effectually  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lodge  some  of  the  troops  in  those  places,  upon  which  I 
intend  to  write  to  the  Generall. 

"  I  am  sensible  I  have  troubled  your  Lordship  with  a 
very  long  letter,  which  I  should  be  ashamed  of,  were  I 
myself  singly  concerned  ;  but  where  the  honour  of  the 
King's  Government  is  touched,  I  need  make  no  apologie, 


IffTROINiCTMir.  «     fS 

and  I  shall  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  aad  tnith, 

<<  My  Lord,  yr.  Lords"-  most  humble  and  obedient 
fi«waBt,  MoJicaosE.'* 


OO'WT  e»  cBjiHAiw  or  KiULBABjr's  Lvrrem  xKcabdnBD 

IN   THE    PBECSDING. 

**  ChappeHctrr&ch^  ^v.  19fA,  1716. 

**  Mat  it  please  your  Ghace,-^  am  obliged  to 
give  yoor  Grace  the  trouble  of  this,  by  Robert  Roy*s 
commands,  being  so  unfortunate  at  present  as  to  be  his 
prisoner.  I  refer  the  way  glnd  manner  I  was  apprehended, 
to  the  bearer,  and  shall  only,  in  sliort,  aequarnt  your  Of  ac6 
whh  tfie  demands,  which  are,  that  your  Grace  shall  dls- 
Ijharge  him  of  all  soumes  he  owes  your  Grace,  and  gi^ij 
him  the  soume  of  3400  merks  for  bis  logs  and  damages 
sustained  by  him,  both  at  Craigrostown  and  at  his  boiise, 
Auchinehfsallen ;  and  that  your  Grace  shall  give  yout 
Word  not  to  trouble  or  prosecute  him  afterwards  ;  till 
which  lime  he  carries  me,  all  the  money  I  received  this 
day,  my  books  and  bonds  for  entress,  not  yet  paid,  along 
with  him,  with  assurances  of  hard  usage,  if  any  party  are 
sent  after  him.  The  soume  I  received  this  day,  conform 
to  the  nearest  computation  I  can  make  before  several  of 
the  gentlemen,  is  3227L.  2sh.  8d.  Scots,  of  which  I  gav^ 
fhem  notes.  1  shall  wait  your  Grace's  return,  and  ever  am, 

"  Your  Grace's  most  obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Sic  subscrtbitur,  «  JohK  Gbahame." 

O      VOL  I 
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THK    DUKE    OF    MONTROSE   TO  < 


28th  Nov.    17 16. — Kii^learn's  Release. 

"  Glasgow,  28ih  JVov.  1716. 

**  Sir,-— Having  acquainted  you  by  my  last,  of  the 
21st  instant,  of  what  had  happened  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Grahame  of  Killearn,  I'm  very  glad  now  to  tell  you,  that 
last  night  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  with  Mr.  ChrE'^ 
hame's  coming  here  himself,  and  giving  me  the  first  ac- 
count 1  had  had  of  him  from  the  time  of  his  being  carried 
away.  It  seems  Rob  Roy,  when  he  came  to  consider  a 
Uttle  better  of  it,  found  that  he  could  not  mend  bis  mat- 
ters by  retaining  Killearn  his  prisoner,  which  could  only 
expose  him  still  the  more  to  the  justice  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  having  kept  him  from  the  Monday  night  be- 
fore, under  a  very  uneasy  kind  of  restraint,  being  obliged 
to  change  continually  from  place  to  place.  He  gave  him 
back  the  books,  papers,  and  bonds,  but  kept  the  money. 

"  I  am,  with  great  truth,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Montrose/* 


No.  m. 

CHALLENGE  BY  ROB  ROY. 

Rob  Roy  to  ain  hie  and  mighty  Prince,  James  Dues 
OF  Montrose. 

**  In  charity  to  your  Grace's  couradge  and  conduct, 
please  know,  the  only  way  to  retrive  both  is  (o  treat  Rob 
Roy  like  himself,  in  appointing  your  place  and  choice  of 
arms,  that  at  once  you  may  extirpate  your  inveterate  en- 
emy, or  put  a  period  to  your  punny  (puny  ?)  life  in  falling 
gloriously  by  his  hands.      That  impertinent  critk^ks  or 


imvmommomm.  n 


Aitt«r«rs  may  not  braad  me  for  challei^g  a  OMni  Uriat^t 
lepute  of  a  poor  dastardly  soul,  let  suoh  know  that  I  ad^ 
mit  of  the  two  great  supporters  of  his  character  aod  the 
captain  of  bis  bands  to  joyjie  with  him  in  the  combate. 
Then  sure  your  Grace  wont  have  the  impudence  to  clam- 
our att  court  for  multitudes  to  bant  me  like  a  fox^  under 
pretence  that  I  am  not  to  be  found .  above  ground..  This 
saves  your  Grace  and  the  troops  any  further  trouble  oi 
searching  ;  that  is,  if  your  ambition  of  glory  press  you  to 
embrace  this  unequald  venture  ofierd  of  Rob's  head. 
But  if  your  Grace's  piety^  prudence,  and  cowardice,  for- 
bids hazarding  this  gentlemanly  expedient,  then  let  your 
design  of  peace  restore  what  you  have  robed,  lirom  raeby 
the  tyranny  of  your  present  cituation,  otherwise  your 
overthrow  as  a  man  is  determined  ;  and  advertise  your 
friends  never  more  to  look  for  the  frequent  civility  payed 
them,  of  sending  them  home  without  their  arms  only. 
Even  their  former  cravings  wont  purchase  that  favour  ; 
so  your  Grace  by  this  has  peace  in  your  offisr,  if  the  sound 
of  war  be  frightful,  and  chuse  you  whilk,  your  good  friend 
or  mortal  enemy." 

[This  singular  rhodomontade  is  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  of  Rob  Roy,  probably  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  Isla,  which  is  in  these  words  : — ] 

"  Sib, — Receive  the  enclosed  paper,  q°  you  are  taking 
your  bode  ;  it  will  divert  yourself  and  comrades.  I  got 
noa  news  since  I  saw  you,  only  q^  we  had  before  about 
the  Spanyards  is  like  to  continue.  If  1  get  any  account 
about  them  Pll  be  sure  to  let  you  hear  of  it,  and  till  then 
I  will  not  write  any  more  till  I  have  more  account.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  afiec  C°  [cousin,]  and  most  humble  servant, 

«  Argyle,  1719.  «  Rob  Roy  *» 

kddeeBBed,  To  Mr.  Patrick  Anderson,  > 
at  Haig — These.  { 

fhe  seal,  a  stas— no  bad  emblem  ^ 
of  a  wild  catteran.  ) 


at 

.  U  affMBis  ficMi  tint  enf^bpe  (bat  Bdb  Rojr  ftSU  i 
linu#d  to  ace  at  iolfiil^iicer  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  nod 
1m0  a^anta.  The  war  he  idkides  to  is  probaUy  aanne 
yi^ue  repsttt  o£  invasku  from  Spam*  Such  rumaurs 
were  likel^r  enoi^  to  be  afloat^  in  coAsequenoe  of  the 
diaeiabarkaiiaii  of  the  troops  who  vtme  takea  at  Gleiiabeal 
in  tbe  preaedkig  yoar,  1718. 


N©.  IV- 


rttOH  msmti^  cxmvbavl^  aua^  if^«itE00ii)  c^mnoKLy 

7Aen  r«B»m9g  Jtkt  mbmiBmt^  of  Hat^ftpled  Cki^lfhm  mid  CUm^ 

"  SiE, — The  great  humja^nity  with  which  you  have  con* 
sta.Dtiy  acted  ju  the  discbarge  of  the  triist  reposed  ia  you, 
and  your  ever  having  made  use  of  the  great  powers  with 
which  you  were  vested,  as  the  means  of  doing  good  and 
charitable  offices  to  such  as  ye  found  proper  objects  of 
compassion,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  importunity  in  en* 
deavouring  to  approve  myself  not  absolutely  unworthy  oi 
that  mercy  and  favour  which  your  Excellency  has  so  gen- 
erously procured  from  his  Majesty  for  others  io  my  un- 
fortunate circumstances.  I  am  very  sensible  nothing  Can 
be  alledged  sufficient  to  excuse  so  great  a  crime  as  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  that  of  Rebellion.  But  I  humbly  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  some  particulars  in 
the  circumstance  of  my  guih,  which,  1  hope,  will  extenu<^ 
ate  it  in  some  measure.  It  was  my  misfortune,  at  the 
time  tihe  Rebellion  broke  out,  to  be  liable  to  legal  diligeoce 
and  caption,  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  instance,  for  debt 
alledged  due  to  him.      To  avoid  being  6ung  into  prison, 

*  This  carious  epistle  is  copied  from  an  authentic  narrative  of  MarshiJ 
Wade's  proceeding^  in  the  Highlands,  6oifimnnicated  by  (he  late  eittin^fUl 
lUitiquary,  George  Chalmers,  Esq.  to  Mr.  Robert  Jamiesoii  of  the  Registet 
liouse,  Edinburgh,  atid  pablislicd  in  the  Appendix  to  an  Edition  of  Siirl's 
Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,     '-t  vols.  8vo.    Edinburgh*  1818 
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•&  I  must  certainly  have  been,  had  I  followed  my  real  in- 
clinations in  joining  the  King's  troops  at  Stirling,  I  was 
forced  to  take  party  with  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  ; 
for  the  country  being  all  in  arms,  it  was  neither  safe  nor 
indeed  possible  for  me  to  stand  neuter.  I  should  not: 
however,  plead  my  being  forced  into  that  unnatural  Re- 
bellion against  his  Majesty,  King  George,  H*  I  could  not 
at  the  same  time  assure  your  Excellency,  that  I  not  only 
avoided  acting  offensively  against  his  Majesty's  forces 
upon  all  occasions,  but  on  the  contrary,  sent  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  all  the  intelligence  I  could  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  Rebels  ; 
wbieh  I  hope  his  Grace  will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge. As  to  the  debt  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  I  have 
discharged  it  to  the  utmost  farthing.  I  beg  your  Excel- 
lency would  be  persuaded  that,  had  it  been  in  ray  power, 
as  it  was  in  my  inclination,  I  should  always  have  acted 
for  the  service  of  his  Majesty  King  George,  and  that  one 
reason  of  my  begging  the  favour  of  your  intercession  whh 
his  Majesty  for  the  pardon  of  my  life,  is  the  earnest  de- 
sire I  have  to  employ  it  in  his  service,  whose  goodness, 
justice,  and  humanity,  are  so  conspicuous  to  all  mankind. 
"  I  am,  with  all  duty  and  respect,  your  Excellency's 
most,  &c.  Robert  Cakpbell." 


No.  V. 


There  are  many  productions  of  the  Scottish  Ballad 
Poets  upon  the  lion-like  mode  of  wooing  practised  by  the 
ancient  Highlanders  when  they  had  a  fancy  for  the  person 

i'or  property)  of  a  Lowland  damsel.      One  example  ia 
ound  in  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson's  Popular  Scottish  Songs  •— 

Bonny  Babby  Livingstone 

Gaed  out  to  see  the  kye, 
And  she  has  met  with  Glenlyoo, 

Who  has  stolen  her  away. 

1      VOh.   I. 
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]if»  ifi^  frap  hflr  fcer  8«ttlii  eaiaX, 

But  an  her  silken  gowi^, 
Svne  roud  her  in  hts  tartan  plaid, 

In  another  ballad  we  are  told  how 

flour-aiicl-twenty  Hieland  men 

Came  doiin  by  Fiddoch  side, 
And  tbev  have  swom  a  deadly  aith, 

^eaft  Auir  suld  be  a  bride  : 

.  4od  they  have  sworn  a  deadly  aitb, 
like  m.ao  upon  his  durke. 
That  she  should  wed  with  Duncan  Ger, 
Or  IheyM  make  bloody  worke. 

This  last  we  have  from  tradition,  but  there  airo  imof. 
others  in  the  collections  of  Scottish  Ballads,  to  the  s^qio 
purpose. 

The  achievement  of  Robert  Oig,  qr  yoqng-  Rel^,  Roy, 
as  the  Lowlanders  called  him,  was  celebrated  ia  ^  ballad, 
of  which  there  are  twenty  different  and  varioi:^  editipns. 
The  t^ne  is  lively  and  wild,  and  we  select  the  foUotwing 
wordi^  from  memory  : 

Rob  llqy  is  frae  the  Hielands  come, 

Down  to  the  Lowland  border ; 
And  he  has  stolen  that  lady  away. 

To  baud  his  house  in  order. 

'  He  set  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
Of  none  he  stood  in  awe  j 
Untill  they  reached  the  Hieland  hills, 
Aboon  the  Balmaha'  !"* 

Saving,  Be  content,  be  content, 

Be  content  with  me,  lady  ; 
Where  will  ye  find  in  Lennox  land, 

dae  braw  a  man  as  me,  lady  7 

Kob  Rov,  he  was  my  father  called, 

MacUregor  was  his  name,  lady  } 
A'  the.  country,  far  and  near, 

Have  heard  MacGregor's  fame^  lady. 

He  was  a  hed^  about  his  friends, 

A  heckle  to  his  foes,  lady  ; 
If  any  man  did  him  eausay, 

He  felt  his  deadly  blows,  lady. 


•A  pasi  on  the  aastem  margin  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  an  entrance  to  Um 
HigUaBda. 
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X  am  as  bold,  I  am  as  bold, 

I  am  as  bold  and  more,  lady  ; 
Any  mau  (bat  doubts  my  word, 

May  try  «iiy  gude  claymore,  lady. 

Then  be  contPii,  be  content, 

Be  content  with  me,  lady  : 
For  now  you  are  my  wedded  wife. 

Until  the  day  ye  die,  lady. 


No.  VI. 

GHLUNE  DHU. 

The  following  notices  concerning  this  Chief  fell  under 
the  Author's  eye  while  the  sheets  were  in  the  act  of  going 
through  the  press.  They  occur  in  manuscript  memoirs, 
written  hy  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  the  inci- 
dents of  1745, 

This  Chief  had  the  important  task  intrusted  to  him  of 
defending  the  castle  of  Doune,  in  which  the  Chevalier 
placed  a  garrison  to  protect  his  communication  with  the 
Highlands,  and  to  repel  any  sallies  which  might  he  made 
from  Stirling  Castle.  Ghlune  Dhu  distinguished  himself 
by  his  good  conduct  in  this  charge. 

Ghlune  Dhu  is  thus  described  : — "  Glengyle  is,  in  per- 
son, a  tall  handsome  man,  and  has  more  of  the  mien  of  the 
ancient  heroes  than  our  modern  fine  gentlemen  are  pos- 
sessed of.  He  is  honest  and  disinterested  to  a  proverb^ 
extremely  modest — brave  and  intrepid — and  born  one  of 
the  best  partisans  in  Europe.  In  short,  the  whole  people 
of  that  country  declared  that  never  did  men  live  under  so 
mild  a  government  as  Glengyle's,  not  a  man  having  so 
much  as  lost  a  chicken  while  he  continued  there.** 

It  would  appear  from  this  curious  passage  that  Glengyle 
— not  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  averred  in  a  note  on  Waver- 
ley — commanded  the  garrison  of  Doune.  Balloch  might, 
DO  doubt,  succeed  MacGregor  in  the  situation. 


/     :  * '  •  ■ ' ' 


ROB  ROY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

How  have  I  tiiui'cl^tbat  tUf  afllictMa 

ahoakT light  00  iMavjr  on  ne  f  I  Iwyv  no  msiit  mh^ 

And  this  no  mora  mine  own. — My  grand  cnna 

Hang  o'er  his  bead  that  thos  tranafcnned  thee !— IVnralf 

I'll  send  my  horse  to  travel  next 


Yoi7  have  requested  me,  107  dear  friend^  to  bestow 
some  of  that  leisure,  with  which  ProTidence  has  blessed 
the  decline  of  my  life,  in  registering  the  hazards  and 
difficulties  which  attended  its  commencement.  The  re- 
coOection  of  those  adventures,  as  70U  are  pleased  to  term 
them,  has  indeed  left  upon  my  mind  a  chequered  and 
varied  feeling  of  pleasure  and  of  pab,  mingled,  I  trust, 
with  no  slight  gratitude  and  veneration  to  the  Disposer  of 
human  events,  who  guided  my  early  course  through  much 
risk  and  labour,  that  the  ease  with  which  he  has  blessed 
my  prolonged  life,  might  seem  softer  from  remembrance 
and  contrast.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  me  to  doubt,  what 
you  have  often  affirmed,  that  the  incidents  which  befell 
me  among  a  people  singularly  primitive  in  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  have  something  interesting  and  at- 
tractive for  those  who  love  to  hear  an  old  man's  stories 
of  a  past  age. 

Still,  however,  you  must  remember,  that  the  tale  told 
by  one  friend,  and  listened  to  by  another,  loses  half  its 
1*     vol*.  I. 


O  BOB   BOT. 

charms  when  committed  to  paper ;  and  that  the  narratives 
to  which  you  have  attended  with  interest,  as  heard  from 
tlie  voice  of  him  to  whom  they  occurred,  wiU  appear  less 
deserving  of  attention  when  perused  in  the  seclusion  of 
your  study.  But  your  greener  age  and  robust  constitu- 
tion promise  longer,9C)94^  1^Pli^9l  aU  human  probabili- 
ty, be  the  lot  of  your  friend.  Throw,  then,  these  sheets 
into  some  secret  drawer  of  your  escritoir  till  we  are 
separated  from  each  othejc'l. JSQciety  by  an  event  which 
may  happen  at  any  moment,  and  which  must  happen 
witliin  the  course  of  a  few  — a  very  few  years.  When 
we  are  parted  in  thi9  worid^  to  me^t,  I  hope,  in  a  better, 
you  will,  I  am  well  aware,  cherish  more  than  it  deserves 
tlie  memory  of  your  depoitad  friend^  aad  miU  find  in 
those  detaik  wfatdi  I  Mk  tiow  to  eotoiait  (^  p«iper,  matter 
for  melanchaJjr,  bwt  fiid  -aftpl^Shig  f eflectJotf.  Others 
bequeithr  to  ffiifif  coniSdetifs  of  tJieir  bbsbifl  portraits  ol 
their  ext«and  features — I  put  into  your  hands  a  faithful 
transcript  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  my  virtues  and 
of  09^  finlihg^  With  the  asBuved  bope^  that  die  Iblliies  and 
iwsdiitiroog  iaipellmisity  of  iiiy  youth  wiH  hiMt  the  some 
kiad  bonttrbctibn  aiid  forgiveness  which  hove aotoftsn  at- 
tmdcd  the  isuhs  of  my  mattirOd  age*. 

Oad  vdvatita^  among  tire  many,  of  addrcnng  my 
.MenboirBi  (if  I  niiiy  give  theee  sheds  a  iHntte  m  iiofo^ 
j&gy)  t)  a  dear  and  intiitiale  friend,  i%i  that  I  may  ^nre 
some  of  the  details,  b  tM»  eaise  unneotesary,  wkh  which 
J  nmBt  needtf  have'  deidtiBed  a  gtituiger  from  what  I  faarre 
DO  sa^  of  greatcirktereBtrf  Why  riidiibi  I  h&tto^  all  toy 
tedioiiisoesB  upon  you^  because  I  bsfe  yoti  in  mf  power, 
end  ha(fe  hky  paper^  and  time  before  m6  ?  At  the  same 
time,  I  obre  B0t  |»omi9e  that  I  itiay  not  abase  the  oppor^ 
ttmily  so  temptingly  offered  me,  to  ti^eat  of  myself  and 
my  own  oolBcenis,  even  diough  I  speak  of  circumstances 
as  well  knowil  to  yon  as  to  myself.  The  seductive  love 
o^narrative,when  we  ourselves  are  the  heroes  of  the  events 
which  we  tell,  often  disregards  the  attention  due  to  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  audience,  aild  the  best  and  wisest 
have  yielded  to  its  fascination.     I  need  only  remind  you 
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of  tile  siagulaf  iostamce  evinced  by  the  form  of  that  rare 
and  origiaal  edilioa  of  Sully's  Memoirs,  which  you  (with 
the  foad  vaoi^  of  a  book-eoUector,)  msist  upon  prefer- 
ring to  that  which  is  reduced  to  the  useful  and  ordinary 
^m  of  Memoirs,  but  which  I  think  euiiousi  solely  as 
ifittStrsitiQg  hoW  far  so  great;  a  man  as  the  author  was  ac- 
cessible to  the  foible  of  flelf-importance.  If  I  recollect 
ri^ly^  that  venerable  peer  and  great  statesman  had  ap- 
pdnted  n^  fewer  than  four  gentlemen  of  his  household  to 
draw  i^  the  events  of  his  Ufe,  under  th^  title  of  Memo- 
rials of  the  Sage  and  Royal  Affairs  of  State,  Domestic, 
Political,  and  Military^  transacted  by  Henry  IV.,  and  so 
forth.  These  grave  recorders,  having  made  their  compi- 
lation, reduced  the  Memoirs  containing  all  the  remarka- 
ble events  of  their  master's  life  into  a  narrative,  address- 
ed to  himself  in  propria  persona*  And  thus,  instead  ot 
telling  his  own  story,  in  the  third  person,  like  Julius  Cae- 
sar, or  in  the  first  person,  like  most  who,  in  the  hall,  or 
the  study,  updertake  to  be  the  heroes  of  their  own  tale, 
Sully  enjoyed  the  refined,  though  whimsical  pleasure,  of 
having  the  events  of  his  life  told  over  to  him  by  his  sec- 
retaries, being  himself  the  auditor,  as  he  was  also  the 
hero,  and  probably  the  author,  of  tlie  whole  book.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  sight  to  have  seen  the  ex-minis- 
ter, as  bolt  upright  as  a  starched  ruff  and  laced  cassock 
could  make  him,  seated  in  state  beneath  his  catiopy,  and 
listening  to  the  recitation  of  his  compilers,  while,  stand- 
ing bare  in  his  presence,  they  informed  him  gravely, 
*  Thus  said  the  duke — so  did  the  duke  infer — such  were 
your  grace's  sentiments  upon  this  Important  point — such 
were  your  secret  counsels  to  the  King  on  that  other  emer- 
gency,"— circunistaDces,  all  of  which  must  have  been 
much  better  known  to  their  hearer  than  to  themselves, 
and  most  of  which  could  only  be  derived  from  his  own 
special  communication. 

My  situation  is  not  quite  so  ludicrous  as  that  of  the 
great  Sully,  and  yet  there  would  be  sometliing  whimsica* 
in  Frank  Osbaldistone  giving  Will  Tresham  a  formal  ac- 
count of  his   birth,  education,  and   connexions  in  the 
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world.  I  win,  therefore,  wrestle  with  the  tempting  spirit 
o£  P.  P.,  clerk  of  our  parish,  as  I  best  may,  and  endea^ 
vour  to  tell  you  nothing  that  is  familiar  to  yon  already. 
Some  things,  however,  1  must  recall  to  yonr  mefmory, 
because,  though  formerly  well  known  to  you,  they  may 
have  been  forgotten  through  lapse  of  time,  and  they 
afibrd  the  ground-work  of  my  destiny. 

You  must  remember  my  father  well  5  for  as  your  own 
was  a  member  of  the  mercan^  house,  you  knew  him 
from  infancy.  Yet  you  hardly  saw  him  in  his  best  days, 
before  age  and  infirmity  had  quenched  his  ardent  spirit 
of  enterprize  and  speculation.  He  would  have  been  a 
poorer  man  indeed,  but  perhaps  as  happy,  had  he  de- 
voted to  the  extension  of  science  those  active  energies, 
and  acute  powers  of  observation,  for  which  cmnmerciai 
pursuits  found  occupation.  Yet,  in  the  fluctuations  of 
mercantile  speculation,  there  is  something  captivating  to 
the  adventurer,  even  independent  of  the  hope  of  gain. 
He  who  embarks  on  that  fickle  sea,  require^  to  possess 
the  skill  of  the  pilot  and  the  fortitude  of  the  navigator, 
and  after  all  may  be  wrecked  and  lost,  unless  the  gales 
of  fortune  breathe  in  bis  favour.  This  mixture  of  neces- 
sary attention  and  inevitable  hazard,^-the  frequent  and 
awful  uncertainty  whether  prudence  shall  overcome  for- 
tune, or  fortune  bafiSe  the  schemes  of  prudence,  affords 
full  occupation  for  the  powers,  as  well  as  ibr  the  feeHngs 
of  the  mind,  and  trade  has  all  die  fascination  of  gam- 
^lin^  without  its  moral  guilt. 

iiiarly  in  the  18th  century,  when  I  (Heaven  help  me) 
was  a  youth  of  some  twen^  years  old,  I  was  summoned 
suddenly  from  Bourdeaux  to  attend  my  father  on  busi- 
ness of  importance.  I  shall  never  forget  our  first  inter- 
view. You  recollect  the  brief,  abrupt,  and  somewhat 
stem  mode  in  which  he  was  wont  to  communicate  Ins 
pleasure  to  those  around  him.  Methinks  I  see  him  even 
now  in  my  mind's  eye  ; — the  firm  and  upright  figure, — 
liie  step,  quick  and  determined, — the  eye,  which  shot  so 
keen  and  so  penetrating  a  glance, — the  features,  on 
which  care  had  already  planted  wrinkles, — and  hear  his 
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anguage,  in  which  he  never  wasted  word  in  vain,  ex- 
Dressed  in  a  voice  which  bad  sometimes  an  occasional 
harshness,  far  from  the  intention  of  the  speaker. 

When  I  dismounted  from  my  post-horse,  I  hastened  to 
mj  father's  apartment.  He  was  traversing  it  with  an  air 
of  composed  and  steady  deliberation,  which  even  my 
arrival,  altliough  an  only  son  unseen  for  four  years,  was 
unable  to  discompose.  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms. 
He  was  a  kind,  though  not  a  fond  father,  and  the  tear 
twinkled  in  his  dark  eye,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

^*  Dubourg  writes  to  me  that  he  is  satisfied  with  you 
Frank.'' 

"  I  am  happy,  sir" 

^^  But  I  have  less  reason  to  be  so,"  he  added;  sitting 
down  at  his  bureau.     . 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir" 

"  Sorry  and  happy,  Frank,  are  words  that,  on  most 
occasions,  signify  little  or  nothing — Here  is  your  last  let- 
ter." 

He  took  it  out  from  a  number  of  others  tied  up  in  a 
parcel  of  red  tape,  and  curiously  labelled  and  filed. 
There  lay  my  poor  epistle,  written  on  the  subject  the 
nearest  to  my  heart  at  the  time,  and  couched  in  words 
which  I  had  thought  would  work  compassion,  if  not  con- 
viction,— there,  I  say,  it  lay,  squeezed  up  among  the 
letters  on  miscellaneous  business  in  which  my  father's 
daily  af&irs  had  engaged  him.  I  cannot  help  smiling 
internally  when  I  recollect  the  mixture  of  hurt  vanity, 
and  wounded  feeling,  with  which  I  regarded  my  remon- 
strance, to  the  penning  of  which  there  had  gone,  I  prom- 
ise you,  some  trouble,  as  I  beheld  it  extracted  from 
amongst  letters  of  advice,  of  credit,  and  all  the  common- 
place lumber,  as  I  then  thought  them,  of  a  merchant's 
correspondence.  Surely,  thought  I,  a  letter  of  such  im- 
portance (I  dared  not  say,  even  to  myself,  so  well  written,) 
deserved  a  separate  place,  as  well  as  more  anxious  con- 
sideration, than  those  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
tounting-house.    . 
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But  my  fbther  did  not  observe  my  dissaUsfactioay  and 
would  not  have  minded  it  if  he  had.  He  proceeded^witb 
the  letter  m  his  hand.  "  This,  Frank,  is  your's  of  the 
21st  ultimo,  in  which  you  advise  me,  (reading  from  my 
letter,)  that  in  the  most  important  busmess  of  forming  a 
plan,  and  adopting  a  profession  for  life,  you  trust  my  pa- 
ternal goodness  will  hold  you  entitled  to  at  least  a  n^a- 
tive  voice  5  that  you  have  insuperable — ay,  insuperable 
IS  the  word^ — I  wish,  by  the  way,  you  would  write  a  more 
distinct  current  band — draw  a  score  through  the  tops  of 
your  t's,  and  open  the  loops  of  your  Ps — insuperable  ob- 
jections to  the  arrangements^  which  I  have  proposed  to 
you.  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  occupying 
four  good  pages  of  paper,  which  a  little  attention  to  per- 
spicuity and  distinctness  of  expression  might  have  com- 
prised within  as  many  lines.  For,  after  all,  Frank,  it 
amounts  but  to  this,  that  you  will  not  do  as  I  would  have 
you." 

^^  That  I  cannot,  sir,  in  the  present  instance  ;  not  that 
I  will  not." 

"  Words  avail  very  little  with  me,  young  man,"  said 
my  father,  whose  inflexibility  always  possessed  the  air  of 
the  most  perfect  calmness  and  self-possession.  "  Can 
not  may  be  a  more  civil  phrase  than  tmll  not,  but  the  ex- 
pressions are  synonymous  where  there  is  no  moral  inipos- 
^bility.  But  I  am  not  a  friend  to  doing  business  hastily  ; 
we  win  talk  this  matter  over  after  dinner. — Owen  !" 

Owen  appeared,  not  with  the  silver  locks  wliich  you 
were  used  to  venerate,  for  he  was  then  little  more  than 
fifty  \  but  he  had  the  same,  or  an  exactly  similar  uniform 
suit  of  fight  brown  clothes, — the  same  pearl-grey  silk  stock- 
ings,— the  same  stock,  with  its  silver  buckle, — the  same 
plaited  cambric  ruffles,  drawn  down  over  his  knuckles  in 
the  parlour,  but  in  the  counting-house  carefully  folded 
back  under  the  sleeves,  that  they  might  remain  unstained 
by  the  ink  which  he  daily  consumed  ; — in  a  word,  the 
same  grave,  formal,  yet  benevolent  cast  of  features,  which 
continued  to  his  death  to  distinguish  the  head  clerk  of 
the  great  house  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham. 
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*^  Oweoi"  said  my  father,  as  the  kind  old  man  shook 
me  affectioaately  by  the  hand,  ^^  you  must  dine  with  us 
to-day,  and  hear  the  news  Frank  has  brought  us  from 
our  friends  in  Bourdeaux." 

Owen  made  one  of  his  stiff  bows  of  respectful  grati- 
tude }  for  in  those  days,  when  the  distance  between  su- 
periors and  bferiors  was  inforced  in  a  manner  to  which 
the  present  times  are  strangers,  such  an  invitation  was  a 
favour  of  some  little  consequence. 

I  shall  long  remember  that  dinner-party.  Deeply  af- 
fected by  feelings  of  anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  dis- 
pleasure, I  was  unable  to  tsdte  that  active  share  in  the 
conversation  which  my  father  seemed  to  expect  from  roe  ; 
and  1  too  frequently  g^ave  unsatisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  with  which  he  assailed  me.  Owen,  hovering 
betwixt  his  respect  for  his  patron,  and  his  love  for  the 
youth  he  had  dandled  on  his  knee  iu  childhood,  like  the 
timorous,  yet  anxious  ally  of  an  invaded  nation,  endeav- 
oured at  every  blunder  I  made  to  explain  my  no^meaning, 
and  to  cover  my  retreat ;  manoeuvres  which  added  to  my 
father's  pettish  displeasure,  and  brought  a  share  of  it  up«- 
on  my  kind  advocate,  instead  of  protecting  me.  I  had 
not,  while  residing  in  the  house  of  Dubourg,  absolutely 
conducted  myself  like 

A  clerk  condemned  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pemiM  a  stanza  whea  he  shotdd  engross  j— 

but,  to  say  truth,  I  had  frequented  the  counting  house  no 
more  than  I  had  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
the  good  report  of  the  Frenchman,  long  a  correspondent 
of  our  firm,  to  whom  my  father  had  trusted  for  initiating 
me  into  the  mysteries  of  commerce.  In  fact,  my  principd 
attention  had  been  dedicated  to  fiterature  and  manly  exer- 
cises. My  father  did  not  altogether  discourage  such  ac- 
quirements, whether  mental  or  personal.  He  had  too 
much  good  sense  not  to  perceive,  that  they  sat  gracefully 
upon  every  many  and  he  was  sensit)Ie  that  they  relieved  and 
dignified  the  character  to  which  he  wished  me  to  aspire. 
But  his  chief  ambition  was,  that  1  should  succeed  not 
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merely  to  his  fortune,  but  to  the  riews  and  plans  by  which 
he  imagined  he  could  extend  and  perpetuate  the  wealthy 
inheritance  which  he  designed  fw  me. 

Love  of  his  profession  was  the  motive  which  he  chose 
should  be  most  ostensible,  when  be  urged  me  to  tread  the 
same  path ;  but  he  had  others  with  which  I  only  became 
acquainted  at  a  later  period.  Impetuous  in  his  scheraes, 
as  well  as  skilful  and  daring,  each  new  adventure,  when 
successful,  became  at  once  the  incentive,  and  furnished 
the  means,  for  farther  speculation.  It  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  him,  as  to  an  ambitious  conqueror,  to  push  on 
from  achievement  to  achievement,  without  stopping  to 
secure,  far  less  to  enjoy,  the  acquisitions  which  he  made. 
Accustomed  to  see  his  whole  fortune  trembling  in  the 
scales  of  chance,  and  dexterous  at  adopting  expedients 
for  casting  the  balance  in  his  favour,  his  health  and  spirits 
and  activity  seemed  ever  to  increase  with  the  animating 
hazards  on  which  he  staked  his  wealth  ;  and  he  resem- 
bled a  sailor,  accustomed  to  brave  the  billows  and  the  foe, 
whose  confidence  rises  on  the  eve  of  tempest  or  of  battle. 
He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  changes  which  in- 
creasing age  or  supervening  malady  might  make  in  his 
own  constitution  ;  and  was  anxious  in  good  time  to  se- 
cure in  me  an  assistant,  who  might  take  the  helm  when 
his  hand  grew  weary,  and  keep  the  vessel's  way  accord* 
ing  to  his  counsel  and  instruction.  Paternal  afiecdon,  as 
well  as  the  furtherance  of  his  own  plans,  determined  him 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Your  father,  though  his  fortune 
was  vested  in  the  house,  was  only  a  sleeping  partner,  as 
the  commercial  phrase  goes  ;  and  Owen,  whose  probity 
and  skill  in  the  details  of  arithmetic  rendered  his  services 
invaluable  as  a  head  clerk,  was  not  possessed  either  of 
bformation  or  talents  sufficient  to  conduct  the  mysteries 
of  the  principal  management.  If  my  father  were  sud- 
denly sununoned  from  life,  what  would  become  of  the 
world  of  scheraies  which  he  had  formed,  unless  his  son 
were  moulded  into  a  commercial  Hercules,  fit  to  sustain 
the  weight  when  relinquished  by  the  falling  Atlas  ?  and 
what  would  become  of  that  son  himself,  if,  a  stranger  to 
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Dusiness  of  this  descriptioa,  he  found  himself  at  once  in- 
volred  in  the  labyrinth  of  mercantile  concerns,  without 
the  clue  of  knowledge  necessary  for  his  extraction  ?  For 
all  these  reasons,  avowed  and  secret,  my  father  was  do- 
temained  1  should  embrace  his  profession ;  and  when  he 
was  determined,  the  resolutbn  of  no  man  was  more  im- 
movable. I,  however,  was  also  a  party  to  be  consulted, 
and,  with  something  of  his  own  pertinacity,  I  had  formed 
a  determination  precisely  contrary. 

It  may,  I  hope,  be  some  palliativQ  for  the  resistance 
which,  on  this  occasion,  I  offered  to  my  father's  wishes, 
that  I  did  not  fully  understand  upon  what  they  were  found- 
ed, or  how  deeply  his  happiness  was  involved  in  them* 
Imagining  myself  certain  of  a  large  succession  in  future, 
and  ample  maintenance  in  the  meanwhile,  it  never  occur- 
red to  me  that  it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
these  blessings,  to  submit  to  labour  and  limitations  un- 
pleasant to  my  taste  and  temper.  I  only  saw  in  my  fa- 
ther's proposal  for  my  engaging  in  business,  a  desire  that 
I  should  add  to  those  heaps  of  wealth  which  he  had  iiim- 
self  acquired  ;  and  imagining  myself  the  best  judge  of 
the  path  to  my  own  happiness,  I  did  not  conceive  that  I 
should  increase  that  happiness  by  augmenting  a  fortune 
which  I  believed  was  already  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient,  for  every  use,  comfort,  and  elegant  enjoyment. 

Accordingly,  I  am  compelled  to  repeat,  that  my  time  at 
Bourdeaux  had  not  been  spent  as  my  father  had  propos- 
ed to  himself.  What  he  considered  as  the  chief  end  of 
my  residence  in  that  city,  I  had  postponed  for  every  other, 
and  would  (had  I  dared)  have  neglected  it  altogether. 
Dubourg,  a  favoured  and  benefitted  correspondent  of  our 
mercantile  house,  was  too  much  of  a  shrewd  politician  to 
make  such  reports  to  the  head  of  the  firm  concerning  his 
only  child,  as  would  excite  the  displeasure  of  both  ;  and 
he  might  also,  as  you  will  presently  hear,  have  views  of 
selfish  advantage  in  suffering  me  to  neglect  the  purposes 
for  which  I  was  placed  under  his  charge.  My  conduct 
was  regulated  by  the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  order 
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and  thus  far  he  bad  no  evil  report  to  make,  supposing  iiiui 
so  disposed  ;  but,  perbaps,  the  crafty  Frenchman  would 
have  been  equally  complaisant,  had  I  been  in  the  habit 
of  indulging  worse  feelings  than  those  of  indolence  and 
aversion  to  mercantile  business.  As  it  was,  wUle  I  gave 
a  decent  portion  of  my  time  to  the  commercial  studies- 
he  recommended,  he  was  by  no  means  envious  of  the 
hours  which  I  dedicated  to  other  and  more  classical  at- 
tainments, nor  did  he  ever  find  fault  with  me  for  dwelling 
upon  ComeiUe  and  Boileatf^  in  preference  to  Posde- 
thwayte,  (supposing  his  folio  to  have  then  existed,  and 
'  Monsieur  Dubourg  able  to  have  pronounced  his  name,)  or 
Savary,  or  any  other  writer  on  conmiercial  econcmiy. 
He  had  picked  up  somewhere  a  convenient  expresnon, 
with  which  he  rounded  off  every  letter  to  his  correspon- 
dent,— "  I  was  all,"  he  said,  *'  that  a  father  could  WMh.'* 

My  father  never  quarrelled  with  a  phrase,  however  fre- 
quently repeated,  provided  it  seemed  to  him  distinct  and 
expressive  ;  and  Addison  himself  could  not  have  found 
expressions  so  satisfactory  to  him  as,  "  Your's  receivedf 
and  duly  honoured  the  bills  incbsed,  as  per  margin." 

Knoynng,  therefore,  very  well  what  be  desired  me  to 
be,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  made  no  doubt,  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  Dubourg's  favourite  phrase,  that  I  was  the 
very  thing  he  wished  to  see  me  ;  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  received  my  letter,  containhig  my  eloquent  and  detail- 
ed atpology  for  declining  a  place  in  the  firm,  and  a  desk 
and  stool  mthe  comer  of  the  dark  counting-house  in 
Crane  Alley,  surmounting  in  height  those  of  Owen,  and 
the  other  clerks,  and  only  inferior  to  the  tripod  of  my 
father  himself.  All  was  wrong  from  that  moment.  ^Du- 
bourg's  reports  became  as  suspicious  as  if  liis  bills  had 
been  noted  for  dishonour.  I  was  summoned  home  in  aU 
haste,  and  received  in  the  manner  I  have  ahready  com- 
municated to  you. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
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begin  shrewdly  to  raipect  the  young  man  of  a  terrible  taint— Poetry ;  with 
which  idle  diseaa6  if  be  be  infected,  there's  no  hope  ef  him  in  a  stale  eoorse 
Aetmn  at  of  htm  fiir  a  commonwealth's  man,  if  be  go  to't  in  rhyme  once. 

B4mJm9mi9  BarthtUmem  Ftit 

Mt  father  bad,  generally  speaking,  his  temper  under 
complete  aelf-eommand,  and  his  anger  rarely  indicated 
itself  by  words,  except  in  a  sort  of  dry  tesQr  manner  to 
those  who  bad  displeased  him.  He  never  used  threats 
or  expressbns  of  loud  resentment.  AU  was  arranged 
with  him  on  system,  and  it  was  his  practice  to  ^*  do  the 
needful"  on  every  occasion,  without  wasting  words 
about  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  bitter  smile  that  he 
listened  to  my  imperfect  answers  concemmg  the  state  ot 
commerce  in  France,  and  unmercifully  permitted  me  to 
involve  myself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mysteries  ol 
agio,  tariffii,  tare  and  tret ;  nor  can  I  charge  my  memory 
with  his  having  looked  positively  angry,  until  he  found  me 
unable  to  exphiA  the  exact  efiect  which  the  depreciation 
of  the  louis  d'or  had  produced  (»  the  negociation  oi 
bilk  of  exchange.  *^  The  most  remarkable  national  oc- 
currence in  my  time,"  said  my  father,  (who  nevertheless 
had  seen  the  revolution,)  **  and  he  knows  .no  morte  oi  it 
than  a  post  on  the  quay  !" 

'^  Mr.  Francis,"  suggested  Owen»  in  his  timid  and  con- 
ciliatory manner, ''  cannot  have  foi^ott«i,  thai  by  an  arret 
of  the  King  of  France,  dated  1st  May,  1700,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  porteur^  within  ten  days  after  due,  must 
make  demand" 

^*  Mr.  Francis,"  said  my  father,  interrupting  him,  *<  will, 
1  dare  say,  recollect  for  the  moment  anything  you  are  so 
kind  as  hint  to  him.  But^  body  o'.  me  !  how  Dubourg 
could  permit  him  l^Hark  ye,  Owen,  what  sort  of  -a 
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jTOuth  is  Clement  Dubourg,  his  nephew  there,  m  *he  oA 
fice,  the  black-haired  lad  9" 

''  One  of  the  cleverest  clerks,  sir,  in  the  house,  a  pro- 
digious young  man  for  his  time,"  answered  Owen  ;  for 
the  gaiety  and  civiliQr  of  the  young  Frenchman  had  won 
his  heart.  ^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  he  knows  something  of  the  nature 
of  exchange.  Dubourg  was  determined  I  should  have 
one  youngster  at  least  about  my  hand  who  understood 
business  ;  but  I  see  his  drift,  and  he  shall  find  that  I  do 
so  when  he  looks  at  the  balance-sheet.  Owen,  let  Clem- 
ent's salary  be  paid  up  to  next  quarter-day,  and  let  him 
ship  himself  back  to  Bourdeaux  in  his  father's  ship,  which 
is  clearing  out  yonder." 

"  Dismiss  Clement  Dubourg,  sir  ?"  said  Owen,  with 
a  faltering  voice. 

''  Yes,  sir,  dismiss  him  mstantly  ;  it  is  enough  to  have 
a  stupid  Englishman  in  the  counting-house  to  make  blun- 
ders, without  keeping  a  sharp  Frenchman  there  to  profit 
by  them." 

I  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  territories  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  to  contract  a  hearty  aversion  to  arbitrary  ex- 
ertion of  authority,  even  if  it  had  not  been  instilled  into 
me  with  my  earliest  breedmg  ;  and  I  could  not  refrain 
from  interposing,  to  prevent  an  innocent  and  meritori- 
ous young  man  from  paying  the  penalty  of  having  acquired 
that  proficiency  which  my  father  had  desired  for  me. 

^^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  when  Mr.  Osbaldistone  had  done 
speaking,  '<  but  I  think  it  but  just,  that  if  I  have  been 
negligent  of  my  studies,  I  should  pay  the  forfeit  myself. 
I  have  no  reason  to  charge  Monsieur  Dubourg  with  hav 
ing  neglected  to  give  me  opportunities  of  improvement, 
nowever  little  I  may  have  profited  by  them  ;  and,  vritb 
respect  to  Monsieur  Clement  Dubourg" — ^^— 

"  With  respect  to  him,  and  to  you,  1  shall  take  the 
measures  which  I  see  needful,"  replied  my  father  ;  "  but 
It  is  fair  in  you,  Frank,  to  take  your  own  blame  on  your 
own  shoulders — very  fair,  that  cannot  be  denied.  I  can- 
not acquit  old  Dubourg,"  he  said,  looking  to  Owen.  **  fi*' 
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having  merely  afforded  Frank  tbe  means  of  useful  know* 
ledge,  witbom  either  seeing  that  he  took  advantage  oi 
diem,  or  reporting  to  me  if  he  did  not.  You  see,  Owen, 
he  has  natural  notions  of  equity  becoming  a  British  n)er- 
chant." 

"  Mr.  Francis^"  said  the  head  clerk,  with  his  usual 
formal  inclination  of  the  head,  and  a  slight  elevation  of 
his  right  hand,  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  habit  of  stick- 
ing his  pen  behind  his  ear  before  he  spoke-^*^  Mr.  Fran- 
cis seems  to  understand  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
nunral  accounting,  the  great  ethic  rule  of  three.  Let  A 
do  to  B,  as  he  would  have  B  do  to  him ;  the  product  will 
give  the  rule  of  conduct  required." 

My  father  smiled  at  this  reduction  of  the  golden  rule 
to  arithmetical  form,  but  instantly  proceeded. 

'*  All  this  signifies  nothing,  Frank  ;  you  have  been 
dirowing  away  your  time  like  a  boy,  and  in  future  you 
must  learn  to  live  like  a  man.  I  shall  put  you  under  Ow- 
en's care  for  a  few  months,  to  recover  the  lost  ground." 

I  was  about  to  reply,  but  Owen  looked  at  me  with  such 
a  suppUcatory  and  warning  gesture,  that  I  was  involunta- 
rily silent. 

"  We  wiD  then,"  continued  my  father,  "  resume  the 
subject  of  mine  of  the  1st  ultimo,  to  which  you  sent  me 
an  answer  which  was  upadvised  and  unsatisfactory.  So 
now,  fill  your  glass,  and  push  the  bottle  to  Owen." 

Want  of  courage — of  audacity,  if  you  will, — was  never 
my  failing.  I  answered  firmly,  "  I  was  sorry  that  my 
letter  was  unsatisfactory,  unadvised  it  was  not ;  for  I  had 
given  the  proposal  his  goodness  had  made  me  my  instant 
and  anxious  attention,  and  it  was  with  no  small  pain  tha\ 
I  found  myself  obliged  to  decline  it." 

My  father  bent  his  keen  eye  for  a  moment  on  me,  and 
mstantly  witiidrew  it.  As  he  made  no  answer,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  proceed,  though  with  some  hesitation, 
and  he  only  interrupted  me  by  monosyllables. 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir,  for  me  to  have   higher  respect  for 
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my  character  than  I  have  for  tbe  GOtQUmrei^y  &¥e^  w^re 
It  not  yours." 

"  Indeed  t"        .         .  .  . 

''  It  connects  nation  with  natioBi  relieves  the  wants^  aadl 
contributes  to  the  wealth  of  all  y  and  is  to  the  geoeilal 
<;omnionwealth  of  the  ciyilized  world  v/h^t  thie  daily  In- 
tercourse of  ordinary  life  is  to  private  socieiy^  ov  tatbef, 
what  air  and  food  are  to  our  bodies*" 

«  WeU,  sir  V 

"  And  yety  ^^  I  find  myself  compeBed  tp  f^mt-'m 
declining  to  adopt  a  character  which  I  am  so  ill  qualified 
to  support." 

^'  I  will  take  care  that  you  acquire  the  quajificateos 
necessary.  You  are  no  longer  the  guest  and  pupil  of 
Dubourg." 

<^  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  no  defect  of  teaching  wbieh  I 
plead,  but  ray  own  inability  to  profit  by  instructionw" 

^'  Nonsense  ;  have  you  kept  your  journal  in  the  tersM 
I  desired  V 

"  Yes,  sir.*' 

"  Be  pleased  to  bring  it  here." 

The  volume  thus  required  was  a  sort  of  commoonpla^^ 
book,  kept  by  my  father's  recommendation^  in  which  I 
had  been  directed  to  enter  notes  of  the  miscellsmeotts  ia* 
formation  which  I  had  acquired  in  the  courise  of  my  stud- 
ies. Foreseeing  that  he  would  demand  itispeetion  of  this 
record,  I  had  been  attentive  to  transcribe  such  partictlbrs 
of  information  as  he  would  most  likely  be  pleased  witb^ 
but  too  often  the  pen  had  discharged  the  task  wilboul 
much  correspondence  with  the  head.  And  it  had  also 
happened,  that,  tlie  book  being  the  receptacle  nearest  to 
my  hand,  I  had  occasionally  jotted  down  memonuida 
which  had  little  regard  to  traffic.  I  now  put  it  into  my 
father^s  hand,  devoutly  hoping  he  might  light  on  nothing 
that  would  increase  his  displeasure  against  me.  Owen's 
face,  which  had  looked  something  blank  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  cleared  up  at  my  ready  answer,  and  wore 
a  smile  of  hope,  when  I  brought  from  my  apartment  and 
placed  before,  my  father,  a  commercial-looking  volume 


nfhee  IkoimIw  thiait  was  kmgf  having  brafeao  daqpa^i^ 
a  Unduig.of  rou^  ealf*  Thb  looked  btmneto-tike^  aii4i 
was  cnoouffe^g  to  my  benevolent  well^wuibeff.  Bol  iie 
aistuttly  atnilad  ivSiK  (Aeasure  as  he  bea^d  my  father  nm 
otear  lidixie  paH  bf  ihe  cenlenta,  Iniittering  Ut^  enticel  r# 
marki$  feLs<he^iveiiC  on^ 

jSi  NarHz  2^-^y^Ues  to  Ae  burique  at  Cognac  ana 
Rod^eae.gl^'-^i  Bourieauit  a2-«V6ry  right,  Franks 
Dtdies  on  tonnlige  and  cmtom^-home^soe  Staift  Table$ 
— ^That's  not  iweli ;  you  sbouU  have  transcribed  the  pa^ 
sage ;  it  fixes  the  tiung  in  the  memorj^^ReporiM  outward 
and  inward^-^Corn  Dd^enturoH-^Qver^gea  Coeket^-^ 
Linem — Ismghamr--^  Gemti$h^^'-Stock-^i0h^'-^  TMing — 
Cropling — Lub-fiih.  You  shoidd  have  noted  that  thej 
are  ail,  nevertheless,  to  be  entered  ad  titlL^s^  Ho\f  many 
inches  long  is  a  titlhig  ?" 

Owen,  seeing  me  at  fstdt^  hanarded  a  whisper,  of  which 
I  fortunately  caught  the  impoit. 

'^  Eighteen  inches,  sir"-^ 

"  And  a  lab-fish  is  tWenty*fbUr*-»very  r^faf «  It  is  im- 
pcMrtant  to  remember  this,  on  accotint  of  die  Portuguese 
trade.  But  what  have  we  here  ^--^ourdeaux  founded 
in  the  ftar*-^CastU  of  the  TrompeUo^^PakDce  of  Gal- 
Uemu — ^Well,  well,  that's  very  right  too.  Thilsi  is  a  kind 
a[  waste^book,  Owen,  in  vrineh  aH  the  tmnfiiaclions  of  the 
day,  emptions,  orders,  payments,  receipts,  acceptances 
Naughts,  commissions,  and  adrices,  are  entered  sabcel- 
laoeoasiy." 

"  That  they  may  be  regularly  transferred  to  the  day- 
book and  ledger,"  answered  Owen  ;  "  I  am  glad  Mr 
Francis  is  so  methodical." 

I  perceived  myself  getting  so  fast  into  favour,  that  1 
began  to  fear  the  consequence  would  be  my  father's  more 
obstinate  perseverance  in  his  resolution  that  I  must  be- 
come a  merchant ;  and,  as  I  was  determined  on  the  con- 
trary, I  began  to  wish  1  had  not,  to  use  my  friend  Mr. 
Owen's  phrase,  been  so  methodical.  But  I  bad  no  reason 
for  apprehension  on  that  score  ;  for  a  blotted  piece  ol 
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papw  dropped  out  of  the  book,  and/  bekig  takea  tip  hy 
my  father,  he  intertupted  a  hint  from  Ovfvn,  on  llie  pro- 
priety of  securing  loose  memoranda  widi  a  Sttie  ptnte,  by 
exclaiming,  ^*  To  the  memory  of  EUiward  the  Black 
Prince— What's  all  this  9— ^verses  !— By  Heavra,  Frsmk^ 
you  are  a  greater  blockhead  than  I  supposed  you  !'* 

My  father,  you  must  recolleet,  as  a  man  of  bosness 
looked  upon  the  labour  of  poets  with  contempt }  and  as 
a  religious  man,  and  of  the  dissenting  persuasion,  he  eon*» 
^dered  aH  such  pursuks  as  equally  trivial  and  profane. 
Before  you  condemn  him,  you  must  recall  to  remembrance 
how  too  many  of  the  poets  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  led  their  lives  and  employed  their  talenis- 
The  sect  also  to  which  my  father  belonged,  felt,  or  per- 
haps affected,  a  puritanical  aversion  to  the  lighter  exer- 
tions of  literature.  So  that  many  causes  contributed  to 
augment  the  unpleasant  surprise  occasioned  by  the  ill^ 
tiined  discovery  of  this  unfortunate  copy  of  verses.  As 
for  poor  Owen,  could  the  bob^wig  which  he  then  wore 
have  uncurled  itself,  and  stood  on  end  .with  horror,  I  am 
convinced  the  morning's  labour  of  the  friseur  would  have 
been  undone,  merely  by  the  excess  of  his  astonishment 
at  this  enormity.  An  inroad  on  the  strong*box,  or  an 
erasure  in  the  ledger,  or  a  mis-summation  in  a  fitted  ac*  ' 
count,  could  hardly  have  surprised  him  more  disagreeably. 
My  father  read  the  lines  sometimes  with  an  affectation  of 
not  being  able  to  understand  the  sense, — sometimes  m  a 
mouthing  tone  of  mock  heroic,— always  with  an  emphasis 
of  the  most  bitter  irony,  most  irritating  to  the  nerves  of 
an  author. 

''  O  for  the  voice  of  that  wild  horn, 
Oq  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

The  dyings  hero's  call, 
That  told  imperial  Charlemagne, 
How  Paynim  sons  of  swarthy  Spain 

Had  wrought  his  champion's  fall." 

"  Fontarabian  echoes  /"    continued  my  father,  inter- 
rupting himself ;    "  the  Fontarabian  Fair  would  have 


been  more  to  dk9  purpose.*— Pi^m  f^^Whtt's  Paj* 
wm  ?~<7ould  70U  not  aay  Pagan  as  well,  and  write  Eng- 
lisb,  at  least,  if  you  must  needs  write  nonsense  f — 

^  Sad  over  earth  and  ocean  §oandtng, 
And  I!ii|f)aiid't  diitaot  eHSb  attoandiai^y 

Soeh  are  Um  aolii  ahoDld  «9 
fimr  Britaui'a  kope,  and  BVuMt**  liMur, 
Victor  of  Crenj  and  Poib'er, 

In  Bourdeaiu  dyin;  lay." 

**  Poitiers,  by  die  way,  is  always  spelled  with  an  #, 
and  I  know  no  reason  why  orthogra]diy  should  giro  place 
to  rhymev-— 

"  Raise  ntyfidnkbaad^Bjsquina,*'  hanid^ 
"  And  iei  the  oaienem  be  diiplajr'd^ 

That  I  may  aee  once  nere 
The  splendour  of  the  settings  sun 
Gleam  on  thy  mirror'd  wave,  Garonne, 

And  Blaye's  empurpled  sbdre.'' 

^^  Garonne  and  sun  is  a  bad  rhyme.  Why,  Frank, 
you  do  not  even  understand  the  beggarly  trade  you  have 
chosen. 

**  Like  me,  he  sinks  to  Glory's  sleep, 
His  fall  the  dews  of  evening  steep, 

As  if  is  gDrrow  shed. 
So  soft  shall  (kW  the  trickling  tear, 
When  Ei^WmPs  nwida  and  matrons  hear 

Of  their  Black  Edward  dead. 

**  And  though  my  sun  of  glory  set, 
Nor  France,  uor  England  shall  ibrget 

The  terror  of  my  naiM ; 
And  oft  shall  Britain's  heroea  rise, 
New  planets  in  these  southern  ^kiet , 

Through  clouds  of  blood  and  flame/' 

*  A  cloud  of  flame  is  something  new — Good-morrow, 
my  masters  all,  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  ! — Why, 
the  bell-man  writes  better  lines."  He  then  tossed  the 
papers  from  him  with  an  air  of  superlative  contempt,  and 
concluded, — "  Upon  my  credit,  Frank,  you  are  a  great- 
er blockhead  than  I  took  you  for." 


•  I'^nt  conldf  sajTimy  dear'lVerii^n**— ^Thewi 
sweiSng  trith  imUgrmnt  moptificaliddii^  >«rldi«(  nqr  father 
gardcd  me  tritli  a  culm  bm  sleini  loob^'.stom  aiid)>i)l7'| 
and  poor  Owen,  liritl^  uplifted  baod^  mi  ej^s,  looked  as 
striking  a  picture  oif  honor  as  if  b^  haid.just  read  his 
patron's  name  in  tiw  Gazette*  At  length  I  took  courage 
to  speak,  endeavouring  that  my  tone  of  voice  should  be- 
tray my  feelings  a^  little  as  possible. 

^*  I  am  quite  aware,  sir,  how  in  qualified  I  am  to  play 
the  ooDgpkiuotis  part  in  society  you  have  dcrstiiied  fra  nw  ; 
and,  luckily,  I  am  nqt  ambilk>iia  of  tba  .waallk  i  Jilighft 
acquire.  Mr.  Owen  would  be  a  much  more  ^SseAf^Wn 
sistant."  I  said  Hm  in  aoiiie  fttaHee,  fiir  I  considered 
Owen  as  having  deserted  my  cause  •«  lilda  too  soon." 

**  Owen  ?"  said  my  father-^**  The  boy  is  mad,  actu- 
ally insane.  Aqd,  pr^yi  sir,  if  |  may  pres^ipae  to  inquire, 
having  coolly  turned  m@  over  tp  Mr.  Owen,  (although  I 
n^y  expect  .more  attention  from  any  one  than  from  my 
son)   what'   may  your   owp  sage  projects  be 'I**' 

^*  I  should  wish,  sir,**  I  replied,  sutmmoBiiig'  up  tajt 
courage,  "  to  travel  for  two  or  three  years,  should  liiat 
consist  with  your  pleasure  j  otherwise,  aMiough  late,  I 
would  willingly  spend  the  mipfi  Ume  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
uridge." 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense  1  was  the  like  ever 
heard  9 — ^to  putt  yourself  to  school  among  pedants  and 
Jacobites,  when  you  ipigbt  be  pushing  yoqr  fortune  iu  the 
world  !  Why  not  go  to  West«niQster  of  £|ton  at  once, 
man,  and  take  to  Lilty's  Grammar  and  Accidence,  and 
to  the  birch,  too,  if  you  like  it  V^ 

"  Then,  sir,  if  ypu  think  my  plan  of  improvement  too 
late,  I  would  willingly  return  to  die  continent." 

'*  You  have  already  spent  too  much  time  theipe  to  litde 
purpose,  Mr.  Francis." 

"  Then  I  would  choose  the  army,  sir,  in  preference  to 
any  other  active  line  of  life," 

"  Choose  the  d — 1,"  answered  my  father,  hastily,  and 
then  checking  himself—"  I  profess  you  make  me  as  great 
a  fool  as  you   are  yourself       Is  he  not  enough  to  dr've 
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looked  dbwiu  ^  Httk  ye,  FVank,^  continiisd  mjr  Mi- 
er,  ^<  I  mli  cmtaH  tUs  nHKtter  ^rp  shoit^^iras  ad  your 
age  ^Hie|i  m^  fadiep  tumed  me  out  of  doon,  and  aetded 
nxy  ]egal  kilierit^ce  oo  jpay  joua^  hralfaer^  1  left  Oa- 
bakiBume  HaH  on  A»  iHN^k  o(  a  byokei^4owii  faufiter, 
wkh  ten  guineas  in  my  purte.  ( )i«ve  never  croaaed  die 
thresboM  agdn,  and  I  seqrer  wtt.  I-knbw  net,  and  I 
eare  not,  if  |nv  fissrlwiittng  brotker  ia  alive,  or  haa  bro- 
ken hia  neok  f  but  he  haa  dhSdran,  Fiank,  andcme  oi 
tbem  flhafi  be  W^f  son,  ^  yon  croaa  mefiunhes  in  thia 
matter.''  i 

^'  Yoo  wift  do  your  pleaaure,?'  I  anecvered,  rather,  I 
fear,  witb  more  adHoa  indttSsnuiea  than  sespeol,  ^  wMif 
what  is  your  qwu/^. 

^*  Yes^  Frank,  what  I  have  is  my  own,  if  kheqr  m 
getting,  and  care  io  angmentihg,  can  makp  a  right  of 
property  ;  and  no  dione  skaU  feed  on  my  faoneycen^. 
Think  on  tt  wett^  ^b&hI  I  have  said  is  not  witheut  reflect 
tion,  and  what  I  reaohna  upon  I  wi)l  execute.'^ 

"  Honoured  sir — dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Owen,  taan 
rushing  into  Ida  eyes,  V  yoi|  were  ikot  woarl  to*  be  in'soch 
a  hurry  in  ^raasat^g  boain^sa  of  importance.  Let  Mr. 
Francb  run  up  tbe<  baboieehefore  you  slmt  the  aooount ; 
he  loves  you^  I  am  su»  |  and  wfaenhe  puts  down  his  Mai 
obedience  to  the  per  contra^  I  am  suae  Ua  obyecdons  ^mSX 


Do  you  &ink  I  will  ask  hioi  twiee,^^  aaid  my^father, 
sternly,  ^'  to  be  my  iriend,  .my  asaistaal,  and  niy  confi- 
dant 9 — ^to  be  a  partner  of  my  caret  and  qf  oay  fi)rtune  9 
— Owen,  I  thought  you  bad  known  me  better.''' 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  meant  to  add  something 
more,  but  turned  instantly  aur^y,  and  left  the  room  ab-» 
ruptly.  I  was,  I  own,  afected  by  this  view  <rf  the  case, 
which  bad  not  occurred  to  me  ;  and  my  father  would 
probably  have  bad  little  reason  to  complain  of  me,  bad 
he  commenced  the  discussion  with  this  argument* 

But  it  was  too  late.  I  had  much  of  his  own  obduracy 
of  resolution,  and  Heaven  had  decreed  that  my  sin  should 
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be  my  puaUuneDty  thou^  not^  th^  extatH  which  mj 
transgreasimi  merked.  Owen,  wbea  we  were  kft  tlmie 
continued  to  look  at  me  with  eyes,  wbkb  letRlifirotn  time 
to  time  moistened,  as  if  to  diaeover,  before  attempck^  the 
task  of  intercessor,  upon  what  point  my  obsdoaoy  waa 
most  assaSable.  At  length  he  began,  with  broken  and 
disconcerted  accents,'—'*  O  1— d,  Mr,  Francis  ! — Good 
Heayens,  sir  I — My  stars,  Mr.  Qsbaldktone  ! — that  I 
should  ever  have  seen  this  day-^-^and  you  so  young  a  gen- 
tleman, air— For  the  love  of  Heaven !  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  accouht-*-Th]nk  what  you  are. going  to  k>se — e 
noble  fortune,  sir— -one  of  the  finest  houses  in  die  city, 
even  under  the  old  firm  of  Treriison  and  Trent,  and  now 
Osbaldistooe  and  Treshom— •'You  might  roll  in  gold,  Mr. 
Francis — And,  my  dear  young  Mr.  Frank,  if  there  wars 
any  particular  thmg  in  the  business  of  the  house  which 
you  disliked,  I  would"  (sinking  his  voice  to  a.  whisper) 
"  put  it  in  order  for  you  termly,  or  weekly,  or  daily,  ii 
you  will— Do,  my  dear  Mr.  Frands,  think  of  the  hon- 
our due  to  your  father,  that  your  days  maybe  long  in  the 
land.'' 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ow^i,"  said  I,-^ 
"  very  much  obliged  indeed  ;  but  my  father  is  best  judge 
how  to  bestow  his  money.  He  talks  of  one  of  my  cousins 
—let  him  dispose  of  his  wealth  as  he  pleases,  I  will  never 
sell  my  liberty  for  gold." 

"  Gold,  sir  ? — 1  wish  you  saw  the  balance^eet  <rf 
profits  at  last  term— ^It  was  in  five  figures— five  figures  to 
each  partner's  sum  total,  I^.  Frank— And  all  this  is  to 
go  to  a  Papist,  and  a  north-country  booby,  and  a  disaf- 
fected person  besides — It  will  break  my  heart,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, that  have  been  toiling  more  like  a  dog  than  a  man, 
and  all  for  love  of  the  firm.  Think  how  it  will  sound, 
Osbaldistone,  Tresham,  and  Osbaldistone— or,  perhaps, 
who  knows,"  (again  lowering  his  voice)  "  Osbaldistone, 
Osbaldistone,  and  Tresham,  for  our  Mr.  Osbaldistone  can 
buy  them  all  out." 
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**  But,  Mr.  Owen,  my  cousin's  name  being  also  Os- 
baJdistone,  the  name  of  the  company  wiU  sound  every 
bit  as  well  in  your  ears." 

"  O,  fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Francis,  when  you  know  how 
well  I  love  you — your  cousin,  indeed  ! — a  Papist,  no 
doubt,  like  his  father,  and  a  disafiected  person  to  the 
Protestant  succession— that's  another  item,  doubtless." 

"  There  are  many  very  good  men  Catholics,  Mr. 
Owen,"  rejoined  I. 

As  Owen  was  about  to  answer  with  unusual  animation, 
my  father  re-entered  the  apartment. 

•*  You  were  right,"  he  said,  "  Owen,  and  I  was 
wrong  ;  we  will  take  more  time  to  think  over  this  matter. 
Young  man,  you  will  prepare  to  give  me  an  answer  on 
this  important  subject  this  day  month." 

I  bowed  in  silence,  sufficiently  glad  of  a  reprieve,  and 
trusting  it  might  mdidate  some  relaxation  in  my  father's 
determination. 

The  time  of  {probation  past  slowly,  unmarked  by  any 
accident  whatever.  I  went  and  came,  and  disposed  oi 
fuy  time  as  I  pleased,  without  question  or  criticism  on 
the  part  of  my  father.  Indeed,  I  rarely  saw  him,  save 
at  meal-times,  when  he  studiously  avoided  a  discussion 
which  you  may  well  suppose  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  press 
onward.  Our  conversation  was  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
or  on  such  general  topics  as  strangers  discourse  upon  to 
each  other  ;  nor  could  any  one  have  guessed,  from  its 
tenor,  that  there  remained  undecided  betwixt  us  a  dis- 
pute of  such  importance.  It  haunted  me,  however, 
more  tlian  once,  like  a  night-mare.  Was  it  possible  he 
would  keep  his  word,  and  disinherit  his  only  son  in  fa- 
vour of  a  nephew,  whose  very  existence  he  was  not  per- 
haps quite  certain  of  ?  My  grandfather's  conduct,  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  boded  me  no  good,  had  I  considered 
the  matter  rightly.  But  I  had  formed  an  erroneous  idea 
of  my  father's  character,  from  the  importance  whicli  1 
recollected  I  maintained  with  him  and  his  whole  family 
before  I  went  to  France.      I  was  not  aware,  that  theie 
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are  men  wbo  lodti^e  tbeir  cbMrea  at  an  early  age,  because 
to  do  90  interesta  and  amuses  them,  and  wbo  can  yet  be 
sufficiently  severe  when  the  same  children  croiis  their 
expec^ons  at  a  n^ore  odvapced  period.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  persuaded  myself,  that  all  I  had  to  apprehend, 
was  9ome  temporary  alienation  of  auction  ; — perhaps  a 
rustication  oi  a  few  weeks,  which  I  thought  would  rather 
please  me  than  otherwise,  since  it  would  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  about  my  unfinished  version  of  Orlando 
Furiosp,  a  poem  which  I  longed  to  render  into  English 
verse.  I  suffered  this  belief  to  get  such  absolute  pos- 
session of  my  mind,  that  I  had  resumed  my  blotted  pa- 
pers, and  was  busy  in  meditation  on  the  oft-recurring 
rhymes  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  when  I  heard  a  low 
and  cautious  tap  at  the  door  of  my  apartment,  'f  Coi:  o 
in,"  I  said,  and  Mr.  Owen  entered.  So  regular  were 
the  motions  and  habits  of  this  worthy  man,  that  in  all 
probability  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
second  story  of  his  patron's  house,  however  ccmversant 
with  the  first ;  and  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
manner  be  discovered  my  apartment. 

"  Mr.  Francis,"  be  said,  interrupting  my  expressioiis 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  "  I  do  not  know 
if  I  am  doing  well  in  what  I  am  about  to  say — it  is  not 
right  to  speak  of  what  passes  in  the  countbg-house  out 
of  doors— -<Hie  should  not  tell,  as  they  say,  to  the  post  in 
the  warehouse,  bow  many  lines  there  are  in  the  ledger. 
But  young  Twineall  has  been  absent  from  the  house  for 
a  fortnight  and  niore,  until  two  days  since." 

<<  Very  well,  my  dear  sir,  and  how  does  that  concern 
us?" 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Francis — yonr  father  gave  him  a  private 
commission  f  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  go  down  to  Fal- 
mouth about  the  Pilchard  affair  ;  and  the  Exeter  busi* 
ness  with  Blackwell  and  Company  has  been  settled  j  and 
the  mining  people  in  Cornwall,  Trevanion  and  Treguil- 
liam,  have  paid  all  they  are  likely  to  pay;  and  any  other 
matter  of  business  must  have  been  put  through  my  books ; 
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in  short,  it's  mj  faithful  beCef  that  TwineaQ  has  been 
down  in  the  north." 

"  Do  yon  reallj  suppose  so  ?*'  said  I,  somewhat  startled. 

^^  He  has  spoken  about  notUng,  sir,  ance  he  returned, 
but  his  new  boots,  and  his  Rippon  spurs,  and  a  cock-fight 
at  York — ^it's  as  true  as  the  multiplication-table.  Do, 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  ch3d,  make  up  your  mind  to 
please  your  father,  and  to  be  a  man  and  a  merchant  at 
once." 

I  felt  St  that  instant  a  strong  inclination  to  submit,  and 
to  make  Owen  happy  by  requesting  him  to  tell  my  fath- 
er, that  I  resigned  myself  to  his  disposal.  But  pride — 
pride,  the  source  of  so  much  that  is  good  and  so  much 
that  is  evil  in  our  course  of  Kfe,  prevented  me.  My  acqui- 
escence stuck  in  my  throat ;  and  while  I  was  coughing  to 
*  get  it  up,  my  father's  voice  summoned  Owen.  He  hast- 
ily left  the  room,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

My  father  was  methodical  in  every  tiling.  At  die  very 
same  time  of  the  day,  in  the  same  apartment,  and  with 
tiie  same  tone  and  manner  which  he  had  employed  an 
exact  montii  before,  he  recapitulated  the  proposal  he  had 
made  for  taking  me  into  partnership,  and  assigning  me  a 
departm^it  in  the  countingrhouse,  and  requested  to  have 
my  final  decision.  I  thought  at  the  time  there  was 
something  unkind  in  tiiis  ;  und  I  still  think  that  my  fath- 
er's conduct  was  injudicious.  A  more  conciliatory  treat- 
ment would,  in  all  probability,  have  gained  his  purpose. 
As  it  was,  I  stood  fast,  and,  as  respectfully  as  I  could, 
declined  the  proposal  he  made  to  me.  Perhaps, — for 
who  can  judge  of  their  own  heart  ?— 1  felt  it  unmanly  to 
yield  on  the  first  summons,  and  expected  farther  solici- 
tation, as  at  least  a  pretext  for  changing  my  mind.  If 
so,  I  was  disappointed  ;  for  my  father  turned  coolly  to 
Owen,  and  only  said,  "  You  see  it  is  as  I  told  you. — 
Well,  Frank,"  (addressing  me)  "  You  are  nearly  of 
age,  and  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  what  will  constitute 
your  own  happiness  as  you  ever  are  like  to  be  ;  there- 
for»i,  I  say  no  more.  But  as  I  am  not  bound  to  give  in 
to  your  plans,  any  more  than  you  are  compelled  to  sub 
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mit  to  mine,  may  I  ask  to  know  if  ycj  have  formed  any 
which  depend  on  my  assistance  9" 

I  answered,  not  a  little  abashed,  *'  that  being  bred  to 
no  profession,  and  having  no  funds  of  my  own,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  me  to  subsist  without  some  allow- 
ance fioni  my  father  ;  that  my  wishes  were  very  moder- 
ate ;  and  that  I  hoped  my  aversion  for  the  profession  to 
which  he  had  designed  me,  would  not  occasion  his  alto- 
gether withdrawing  his  paternal  support  and  protection." 

'^  That  is  to  say,  you  wish  to  lean  on  my  arm,  and  yet 
to  walk  your  own  way  9  That  can  hardly  be,  Frank  ; — 
however,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  obey  my  directions,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  cross  your  own  humour  ?" 

I  was  about  to  speak — '^  Silence,  if  you  {dease,"  he 
continued.  '*  Supposing  this  to  be  liie  case,  you  will  in- 
stantly set  out  for  the  North  of  England,  to  pay  your  * 
uncle  a  visit,  and  see  the  state  of  his  family.  I  have 
chosen  from  among  his  sons  (he  has  six,  I  believe)  one 
who,  I  understand,  is  most  worthy  to  fill  the  place  I  in- 
tended for  you  in  the  counting-house.  But  some  farther 
arrangements  may  be  necessary,  and  for  these  your  pres- 
ence may  be  requisite.  You  shall  have  farther  instruc- 
tions at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  where  you  will  please  to 
remain  until  you  hear  from  me.  Every  thing  will  be 
ready  for  your  departure  to-morrow  morning." 

With  these  words  my  father  left  the  apartment. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Mr.  Owen  ?"  said  I  to  my 
sympathetic  friend,  whose  countenance  wore  a  cast  ot 
the  deepest  dejection. 

"  You  have  ruined  yourself,  Mr.  Frank,  that's  all  ; 
when  your  father  talks  in  that  quiet  determined  manner, 
there  will  be  no  more  change  in  him  than  in  a  fitted  ac- 
count." 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  the  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
I  found  myself  on  the  road  to  York,  mounted  on  a  rea- 
sonably good  horse,  and  with  fifty  guineas  in  my  pocket ; 
travelling,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  tlie  adoption  of  a  successor  to  myself  in  my  father's 
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house  andfinroor,  and,  for  au^  I  knew,  eventuaDjr  in  Us 
fortune  also. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  ilack  sail  ihiAi  froB  iide  to  wki 
The  boat,  uotrimm'd,  admits  the  tide. 
Borne  down,  adrifl,  at  random  tost, 
The  oar  breaks  short,  the  rudder's  kMt. 

I  HATE  tagged  with  rhyme  and  blank  verse  the  subdi- 
visions of  this  important  narrative,  in  order  to  seduce 
^your  continued  attention  by  powers  of  composition  of 
strcmger  attraction  than  my  own*  The  preceding  lines 
refer  to  an  unferttmate  navigator,  uriio  daringly  unloosed 
from  its  moorings  a  boat,  which  he  was  unable  to  man- 
age, and  thrust  it  off  into  the  full  tide  of  a  navigable 
river.  No  school-boy,  who,  betwixt  frolic  and  defiance, 
has  executed  a  similar  rash  attempt,  could  feel  himself 
when  adrift  in  a  strong  current,  in  a  situation  more  awk- 
ward than  nnne,  when  I  foimd  myself  driving,  without  a 
compass,  on  the  ocean  of  human  life.  There  had  been 
such  unexpected  ease  in  the  manner  in  which  my  fadier 
siipt  a  knot,  usually  esteemed  the  strongest  which  binds 
society  together,  and  suffered  me  to  depart  as  a  sort  ot 
outcast  from  his  family,  that  it  strangely  lessened  the  con^ 
fidence  in  my  own  personal  accomplishments,  which  had 
hitherto  sustained  me.  Prince  Prettyman,  now  a  prince, 
and  now  a  fisher's  schi,  had  not  a  more  awkward  sense 
of  his  degradation.  We  are  so  apt,  in  our  engrossing 
egotism,  to  consider  all  those  accessories  which  are  drawn 
around  us  by  prosperity,  as  pertaining  and/belonging  to 
our  own  persons,  that  the  discovery  of  our  unimportance, 
when  left  to  our  own  proper  resources,  becomes  inex- 
pressibly mortifying.     As  the  hum  of  Lcmdoa  di^d  away 
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on  my  etr,  dw  diittat  ped  of  har  slmfriM  i 
once  sounded  to  my  ears  the  admonitory  *^  Tmm  t^/tm/* 
erst  heard  by  her  future  Lord  Mayor  ;  and  when  I  look- 
ed back  from  Highgate  o»  her  dusky  magnificence,  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  leaving  behind  me  comfort,  opulence,  the 
rharms  of  society,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  life. 

But  the  die  was  cast*  II  waa^  iiideed,  by  no  means 
probable  that  a  late  and  ungracious  compliance  with  my 
father's  wishes  trorfd  hare  remstaterf  me  in  the  situation 
which  I  had  lost.  On  the  contrary,  firm  and  strong  of 
purpose  as  he  himself  was»  be  might  rudier  have  been 
disgusted  than  conciliated  by  my  tardy  and  compulsory 
acquiescence  in  his  desire  that  I  should  engage  in  com- 
mierce.  My  coostitulionsl  ofastiaacy  csnie  dbo  to>my  aid, 
ftnd  pride  whi^ercd  hom  poor  a  figure  I  should  make, 
when  an  aiffiDg  of  fim  miles  from  LondJon  had  bbwH 
away  rcscAiitioaB  formed  during  a  month's  serious  delib«ni- 
tioD.  Hope,  toe,  dial:  never  fersakeir  the  young  and 
hardy,  lent  her  k»ttre  to  my  foture  proapec^.  My  fatb* 
er  ecmtd  not  be  aerions  m  the  sentence  of  foris^fami** 
Uatkm,  which  be  had  so  tmhcsitatiDgly  pronounced.  It 
iBosl  be  b«t  a  trial  of  nqr  di^osition,  which,  endured 
widii  patience  and  steadiness  on  my  part,  would  raise  me 
m  his  cstinsalkm,  and  lead  to  an  amtoabbr  aecommodaf- 
tkm  of  the  ponit  in  cBspute  between  as.  I  eyea  settled 
in  n^  own  mind  how  for  I  would  eoncede  to  him,  and 
on>  what  artielea  of  onr  supposed  treaty  I  wodd  make 
t  fim  stmd,  and  tbei  resuk  wasy  aceorchng  to  my  eooft' 
miCatioD,  that  I  was  U>  be  reinstated  m  my  fuU  righto  o£ 
Mation,  paying  the  easy  penalty  of  some  ostensible  com<* 
{fiances  to  atone  for  my  past  r^ellion. 

In  the  meanwbSe,  I  was.  k>rd  of  oay  person,  and  expe* 
rienced  that  feeling  of  independence  which  tlie  youthful 
boeom  receives  wkb  a  thrilling  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
apprehension.  My  purse„  ti»ough  by  no  means  amply 
replenished,  was  in  a  situaticm  to  supply  aU  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  a  traveler,  I  had  been  accustomed,  while  at 
Bourdeaux,  to  act  as  my  own  vs^et ;  my  horse  was  fresh, 
young,  and  active,  and  the  buoyancy  of  my  spirits  soon 
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sarmotnited  the  mdanciiolj  reieetioitt  with  trhich  my 
lotrrney  comni^accd. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  journejed  upon  a 
fine  of  road  better  calculated  to  affiird  reaaonaUe  objects 
of  curiosity,  or  a  more  interesting  country,  to  the  travel* 
ler.  But  the  north  road  was  then,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
singularly  deficient  in  these  respects  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
yon  can  travel  so  far  through  Britain  in  any  other  direc* 
don  witfiout  meeting  more  of  what  is  worthy  to  engage 
tbe  attention.  My  mental  ruminations,  notwithstanding 
my  assumed  confidence,  were  not  ahvays  of  an  unchequ* 
ered  nature.  The  Muse  too, — the  very  eoqoette  who 
had  led  me  into  this  wildemess,-'-*like  others  of  her  sex, 
deserted  me  in  my  utmost  need  ;  and  I  should  have  been 
reduced  to  rather  an  uncomfortable  state  of  dulness,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  occasional  conversation  of  strangers  who 
chanced  to  pass  the  same  way.  But  the  characters  whom 
I  met  with  were  of  a  uniform  and  uninteresting  descrip- 
tion. Country  parsons,  jogging  homewards  after  a  visi- 
tation ;  formers,  or  graziers,  returning  from  a  distant 
market ;  clerks  of  traders,  travelling  to  collect  what  was 
due  to  dieir  masters  in  provincial  towns; with  now  and 
then  an  officer  going  down  into  the  country  upon  the  re- 
cruiting service,  were,  i^  tfiis  period,  the  persons  by  whom 
the  turnpikes  and  tapsters  were  kept  in  exercise.  Our 
speech,  therefore,  was  of  tithes  and  creeds,  of  beeves 
and  grain,  of  commodities  wet  and  dry,  and  the  solvency 
of  the  retail  dealers,  ocea^onaDy  varied  by  the  description 
of  a  siege,  or  battle,  m  Flanders,  which,  perhaps,  the 
narrator  only  gave  me  at  second  Inmd.  Robbers,  a  fer* 
tile  and  alarming,  theme,  filled  up  every  vacancy  ;  and 
the  names  of  the  (JoMeti  Farmer,  the  Flying  Highway- 
man, Jack  Needham,  and  other  Beggar^s  Opera  heroes, 
were  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  At 
such  tales,  like  children  closing  their  circle  round  the  fire 
when  the  ghost  story  draws  to  its  climax,  the  riders  drew 
near  to  ea<ih  other,  looked  before  and  behind  them,  ex- 
amined the  primthg  of  their  pisitol^,  and  vowed  to  stand 
oy  each  other  in  case  of  danger ;  an  engagement  which 
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like  other  ofl^sive  and  defensiye  aUiances,  sometimes 
glided  out  of  remembrance  when  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  actual  peril. 

Of  all  the  fellows  whom  I  ever  saw  haunted  by  terrors 
of  this  nature,  one  poor  man,  with  whom  1  travelled  a 
day  and  a  half,  afforded  me  most  amusement.  He  had 
upon  his  pillion  a  very  small,  but  apparently  a  very  weighty 
portmanteau,  about  die  safety  of  which  he  seemed  par- 
ticularly solicitous  ;  never  trusting  it  out  of  his  own  im- 
mediate care,  and  uniformly  repressing  the  officious  zeal 
of  the  waiters- and  ostlers,  who  offered  their  services  to 
carry  it  into  the  house*  With  the-  same  precaution  he 
laboured  to  conceal,  not  only  the  purpose  of  his  journey, 
and  his  ultimate  place  of  destination,  but  even  the  direc- 
tion of  each  day's  route.  Nothing  embarrassed  him  more 
than  to  be  asked  by  any  one,  whether  he  was  travelling 
upwards  or  downwards»or  at  what  stage  he  intended  to 
bait.  His  place  of  rest  for  the  night  he  scrutbized  with 
the  most  anxious  care,  aUke  avoiding  solitude,  and  what 
he  considered  as  bad  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  Grantham^ 
I  believe,  he  sat  up  all  night  to  avoid  sleeping  in  tlie  next 
room  to  a  thick-set  squinting  fellow,  in  a  black  wig,  and  a 
tarnished  goId*laced  waistcoat.  With  all  these  cares  on 
his  mind,  my  fellow  traveller^  to  judge  by  his  thews  and 
sinews,  was  a  man  who  might  have  set  danger  at  defiance 
with  as  much  impunity  as  most  men.  He  was  strong,  and 
well-built ;  and,  judging  from  his  gold-laced  hat  and 
cockade,  seemed  to  have  served  in  the  army,  or^  at  least, 
to  belong  to  the  military  profession  in  one  capacity  or 
other.  His  conversation  also,  though  always  sufficiently 
vulgar,  was  that  of  a  man  of  sense,  when  the  terrible 
bugbears  which  haunted  bis  imagbation  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  occupy  his  attention.  But  every  accidental 
association  recalled  them.  An  open  heathy  a  close  pliui* 
tation,  were  alike  subjects  of  apprehension  ;,  and  ihe 
whistle  of  a  shepherd  lad  was  instantly  converted  into  the 
signal  of  a  depredator.  Even  the  sight  of  a  gibbet, 
if  it  assured  him  that  one  robber  was  safely  disposed  ai 
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hj  justice,  never  failed  to  remind  hlni  how  many  remaiiH 
ed  still  unhanged. 

I  should  have  wearied  of  this  fellow's  company,  had  I 
not  been  still  more  tired  of  my  own  thoughts.  Some  ol 
the  marvellous  stories,  however,  which  he  related,  had  in 
themselves  a  cast  of  interest,  and  another  whimsical  point 
of  his  peculiarities  afforded  me  the  occasional  opportu- 
nity of  amusing  myself  at  his  expense.  Among  his  tales, 
several  of  the  unfortunate  travellers  who  fell  among 
liiieves,  incurred  that  calamity  from  associating  themselves 
on  the  road  with  a  well-dressed  and  entertaining  stranger, 
in  whose  company  they  trusted  to  find  protection  as  well 
as  amusement  ;  who  cheered  their  journey  with  tale 
and  song,  protected  them  against  the  evils  of  overcharges 
and  false  reckonings,  until  at  length,  under  pretext  ol 
showing  a  near  path  over  a  desolate  common,  he  sedu- 
ced his  unsuspicious  victims  from  the  public  road  into 
some  dismal  glen,  where,  suddenly  blowing  his  whistle, 
he  assembled  his  comrades  from  their  lurking-place,  and 
displayed  himself  in  his  true  colours,  the  captain,  namely, 
of  the  band  of  robbers  to  whom  his  unwary  fellow-trav- 
ellers had  forfeited  their  purses,  and  perhaps  their  lives. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  such  a  tale,  and  when  my 
companion  had  wrought  himself  into  a  fever  of  appre- 
hension by  the  progress  of  his  own  narrative,  I  observed 
that  he  usually  eyed  me  with  a  glance  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion, as  if  the  possibility  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might, 
at  that  very  moment,  be  in  company  with  a  character  as 
dangerous  as  that  which  his  tale  described.  And  ever 
and  anon,  when  such  suggestions  pressed  themselves  on 
the  mind  of  this  ingenious  self-tormentor,  he  drew  off 
from  me  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  high  road,  looked  be- 
fore, behind,  and  around  him,  examined  his  arms,  and 
seemed  to  prepare  himself  for  flight  or  defence^  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require. 

The  suspicion  implied  on  such  occasions  seemed  to 
be  only  momentary,  and  too  ludicrous  to  be  offensive. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  particular  reflection  on  my  dres> 
or  address,  although  I  was  thus  mistaken  for  a  robber 
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A  Q)ao.  ia  tbose  days,  mi^t  ha^e  diL  the  external  ap« 
pearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  yet  tura  out  to  be  a  high- 
wayxnao^  For  the  division  of  labour  in  every  department 
not  having  then  taken  place  so  fully  as  since  that  period, 
the  profession  of  the  polite  and  accomplished  adventurer, 
who  nicked  you  out  of  your  money  at  White'^s,  or  bowled 
you  out  of  it  at  Marybone,  was.  often  united  with  that  of 
the  professed  ruffian,  who,  on  Bagshot  Heath,  or  Finch- 
ley  Common,  commanded  his  brother  beau  to  stand  and 
deliver*  There  was  also  a  touch  of  coarseness  and  hard- 
ness about  the  manners  of  the  times,  which  has  since,  in 
a  great  degree,. been  softened  and  shaded  away.  It  seems 
to  me,  on  recollection,  as  if  desperate  men  had  less  re- 
luctance then,  than  now,  to  embrace  the  most  desperate 
means  of  retrieving  their  fortune.  The  times  were  in- 
deed passed,  when  Anthony-a-Wood  mourned  over  the 
execution  of  two  men,  goodly  in  person,  and  of  undis- 
puted courage  and  honour,  who  were  hanged  witliout 
mercy  at  Oxrord,  merely  because  their  distress  had  driven 
them  to  raise  contributioBS  on  the  highway.  We  were 
stiU  farther  removed  from  the  days  of  '^  the  mad  Prince 
and  Pains."  And  yet,  from  the  number  of  uninclosed 
and  extensive  heaths  in  the  vTcmity  of  the  metropolis,  and 
from  the  less  populous  state  of  remote  districts,  both  were 
frequented  by  that  species  of  mounted  highwaymen,  that 
may  possibly  become  one  day  Unknown,  who  carried  on 
their  trade  with  something  like  courtesy  ;  and,  like  Gib- 
bet in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  piqued  themselves  on  being 
the  bestbehaved  men  on  the  road,  and  on  conducting  them- 
selves, with  all  appropriate  civility  in  the  exercise  of  their 
vocation.  A  young  man,  therefore,  in  my  circumstances, 
was  not  entitled.to  be  highly  indignant  at  the  mistake  which 
confounded  him  with  this  worshipful  class  of  depredators. 
Neither  was  I  odSended.  On  the  contrary,  I  found 
amusement  in  alternately  exciting  and  lulling  to  sleep,  the 
suspicions  of  my  timorous  companion,  and  in  purposely 
so  acting  as  still  farther  to  puzzle  a  brain  which  nature 
and  apprehension  had  combined  to  render  none  of  tlie 
clearest.     When  my  free  conversation  had  lulled  him  info 
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eomplete  security,  it  required  only  a  passing  inquiry  con- 
cerning Ae  direction  of  his  journ^,  or  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  occasioned  it,  to  put  his  suspicions  once 
more  in  arms.  For  example,  a  conversation  on  the  com- 
parative stirength  and  activity  of  our  horses  took  such  a 
turn  as  follows  : — 

"  O  sir,"^  said  my  companion,  **"  for  the  gallop,  I  grant 
ydu  y  but  allow  me  to  say,  your  horse  (although  he  is  a 
'  very  handsome  gelding — ^at  must  be  owned)  has  too  Ettle 
bone  to  be  a  good  roadster.  The  trot,  sFr,'^  (striking  his 
Bucephalus  with  his  spurs,)  **  tile  trot  i&the  true  pace  for 
a  hackney  ;  and)  were  we  near  a  town,  I  should  like  to 
try  that  daisy-cutter  of  yours  upon  a  piece  of  level  road 
(barring  canterj  for  a  quart  of  claret  at  the  next  inn." 

^*  Content  sir,'^  replied  I'x"  and  here  is  a  stretch  of 
ground  very  favourable." 

^^  Hem,  ahem,"  answered  my  friend  with  hesitation  }^ 
**  I  make  it  a  rule  of  travelling  never  to  blow  my  horse 
between  stages;,  one  never  knows  what  occasion  he  may 
have  ta  put  him  to  his  mettle  :  and  besides,  sir,  when  I 
said  I  would  match  you,  I  meant  with  evea  weigliu  f  ycMl 
ride  four  stone  lighter  than  I." 

"  Very  well ;  but  I  am  content  to  carry  weight.  Pray 
what  may  that  portmanteau  of  yours  weigh  9" 

"  My  p — ^p — portmanteau  9"  replied  he  hesitating — 
"  O  very  little — a  feather — just  a  few  shirts  and  stock- 
ings." 

'^  I  should  think  h  heavier  from  its  appearance.  I'D 
hold  you  the  quart  of  claret  it  makes  the  odds  betwixt 
our  weight." 

*^  You're  mistsdceii,  sir,  I  assure  you — quite  mistaken," 
replied  my  friend,  edging  off  to  the  ride  of  the  road,  as 
was  hia  wont  on  these  alarmkig  occarions. 

"  Well,  Fm  wiUbg.  to  venture  the  wine  ;  or  I  will  bet 
you  ten  pieces  to  five,  that  I  carry  your  portmanteau  on 
ray  croup,  and  out-trot  you  into  the  bargain." 

This  proposal  raised  my  friend's  alarm  to  the  utter- 
most. His  nose  changed  from  the  natural  capper  bue^ 
which  it  had  acquired  from  many  a  comfortable  cup  of 
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claret,  or  sack,  into  a  palish  brassy  tint,  and  bis  teeth 
chattered  with  apprehension  at  the  unveiled  audacity 
of  my  proposal,  which  seemed  to  place  the  bare-faced 
plunderer  before  him  in  full  atrocity.  As  he  faltered 
for  an  answer,  I  relieved  him  in  some  degree  by  a 
question  concerning  a  steeple,  which  now  became 
visible,  and  an  observation  that  we  were  now  so  near 
the  village  as  to  run  no  risk  from  interruption  on  the 
road.  At  this  his  countenance  cleared  up:  but  I 
easily  perceived  that  it  was  long  ere  he  forgot  a  pro- 
posal which  seemed  to  him  so  fraught  with  suspicion 
as  that  which  I  had  now  hazarded.  I  trouble  you 
with  this  detail  of  the  man's  disposition,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  practised  upon  it,  because,  how- 
ever trivial  in  themselves,  these  particulars  were  at- 
tended by  an  important  influence  on  future  incidents 
which  will  occur  in  this  narrative.  At  the  time,  this 
person*s  conduct  only  inspired  me  with  contempt,  and 
confirmed  me  in  an  opinion,  which  I  already  enter- 
tained, that  of  all  the  propensities  which  teach  man- 
kind to  torment  themselves,  that  of  causeless  fear  is 
the  most  irritating,  busy,  painful,  and  pitiable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

•  The  Scots  are  poor,  cries  surly  English  pride. 

lYoe  is  the  charge ;  nor  by  themselves  denied. 
Are  they  not,  then,  in  strictest  reason  clear, 
Who  wisely  come  to  mend  their  fortones  here  7 

Churchill. 

There  was,  in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  an  old-fash- 
ioned custom  on  the  English  road,  which  I  suspect  is 
now  obsolete,  or  practised  only  by  the  vulgar.  Journeys 
of  length  being  made  on  horseback,  and,  of  course,  by 
brief  stages,  it  was  usual  always  to  make  a  halt  on  the 
Sunday  in  some  town  where  the  traveller  might  attend 
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divine  service,  and  his  horse  have  the  benefit  of  the  dajr 
of  rest,  the  institution  of  which  is  as  humane  to  our 
brule  labourers  as  profitable  to  ourselves.  A  counterpart 
to  this  decent  practice,  and  a  remnant  of  old  English  hos- 
pitality, was,  that  the  landlord  of  a  principal  inn  laid  aside 
bis  character  of  publican  on  the  seventh  day,  and  in- 
vited the  guests  who  chanced  to  be  within  his  walls  to 
take  a  part  of  his  family  beef  and  pudding.  This  invi- 
tation was  usually  complied  with  by  all  whose  distinguish- 
ed rank  did  not  induce  them  to  think  compliance  a  dero- 
gation ;  and  the  proposal  of  a  bottle  of  wine  after  dinner, 
to  drink  the  landlord's  health,  was  the  only  recompense 
ever  offered  or  accepted. 

I  was  born  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  my  incEnation 
led  me  into  all  scenes  where  my  knowledge  of  mankind 
could  be  enlarged  ;  I  had  besides,  no  pretensions  to  se- 
quester myself  on  the  score  of  superior  dignity,  and, 
therefore,  seldom  failed  to  accept  of  the  Sunday's  hospi- 
tality of  mine  host,  whether  of  the  Garter,  Lion,  or  Bear. 
The  honest  publican,  dilated  into  additional  consequence 
by  a  sense  of  his  own  importance,  while  presiding  among 
the  guests  on  whom  it  was  his  ordinary  duty  to  attend, 
was  in  himself  an  entertaining  spectacle ;  and  around  his 
genial  orbit,  other  planets  of  inferior  consequence  per- 
formed their  revolutions.  The  wits  and  humourists,  the 
distinguished  worthies  of  the  town  or  village,  the  apoth- 
ecary, the  attorney,  even  the  curate  himself,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  partake  of  this  hebdomadal  festivity.  The  guests 
assembled  from  difiTerent  quarters,  and  following  differeni 
professions,  formed,  in  language,  manners,  and  sentiments 
a  curious  contrast  to  each  other,  not  indifferent  to  those 
who  desired  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  mankind  in  its 
varieties. 

It  was  on  such  a  day,  and  such  an  occasion,  that  my 
timorous  acquaintance  and  I  were  about  to  grace  the 
board  of  the  ruddy-faced  host  of  the  Black  Bear,  in  the 
town  of  Darlington,  and  bishopric  of  Durham,  when  our 
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landlord  informed  us,  with  a  sort  of  apologetic  tone,  thai 
there  was  a  Scotch  gentleman  to  dine  with  us. 

"  A  gentleman  ^ — what  sort  of  a  gentleman  *?"  said 
my  cona|3anion,  somewhat  hastily,  his  mind,  I  suppose, 
running  oi^  gentlemen  of  the  pad,  as  they  were  then 
termed. 

"  Why,  a  Scotch  sort  of  a  gentleman,  as  I  said  hefore," 
returned  mine  host  y  "  they  are  all  gentle,  ye  mun  know, 
thoogh  th<^'  ha'  narry  shirt  to  back  }  but  this  is  a  decent- 
ish  l^Uion — a  canny  North  BriUMi  as  e'er  crossed  Ber- 
wick-bridge— r  trow  he's  a  dealer  in  cattle." 

*'  Let  us  hare  his  company,  by  all  means^"  answered 
my  companion  ;  and  then,  turning  to  me,  he  gave  vent  to 
the  tenor  of  bis  own  reflections*  "  I  respect  the  Scotch, 
^r  ;  I  love  and  honour  the  nation  for  their  sense  of  mo- 
rality. Men  talk  of  their  filth  and  their  poverty:  but 
commend  me  to  sterling  honesty,  though  clad  in  rags,  as 
the  poet  saith»  I  have  been  credibly  assured,  sir,  by  men 
OP  whom  I  can  depend,  that  there  was  never  known  such 
a  thing  in  Scotland  as  a  highway  robbery." 

'^  That's  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,"  said  mine 
host,  with  the  chuckle  of  a  self-applauding  wit. 

"  No,  no,Jandlord,"  answered  a  strong  deep  voice  be- 
hind him„  <'  it's  e'en  because  your  English  gfiugers  and 
super  visors,*  that  y«ou  have  sent  down  benorth  the  Tweed- 
have  ta'ea  up  tlie  trade  of  thievery  over  the  heads  of  the 
native  professocs." 

"  WeU  seid,  Mr.  Campbell  I"  aiiswered  the  landlord  ji 
'^  I  did  nat  thbk  thou'd'st  been  sae  newt  us,,  mon.  But 
thou  kens  I'm  an  outspoken  Yorkshire  tyke — and  how  go 
markets  in  the  south  9" 

'^  Even  ia  the  ordinar,"  replied  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  wise 
folks  buy  and  sell,  and  fools  are  bought  and  sold." 

"  But  wise  men  and  fbol&  both  eat  their  dmner,"  an- 
swered our  jolly  entertainer  5  "  and  here  a  comes — as 
prime  a  buttock  of  beef  as  e'er  hungry  mon  stuck  fork  in." 

So  saying,  he  eagerly  whetted  his  knife,  assumed  his 
seat  of  empire  at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  loaded  the 
plates  of  his  sundry  guests  with  his  good  cheer. 
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Tbta  «as  ibe  first  (iipe  I  had  hMrd  the  SoottMbaceeai 

or,kideedrthat  I  had  faiailiarly  met  with,  an  individual  of 
the  ancient  OAtioo*  by  whoni  it  uras  spoken*  Yet,  from  aft 
early  pefJod,  they  had  occupied  and  interested  my  imagina* 
tion.  My  father^,  as  is  welt  known,  to  you,  was  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Northuttberland,  from  wliose  aeat  I  was  while 
eating  the  albreaaid  dinner,  not  very  many  miles  dialant. 
The  <]^anrel  betwist  him  and  his  rekoiveSi  was  such,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  menljoned  the  race  from  whicb  he  sprung,  and 
beU  a»  the  most  contemptible  species  of  vanity,  the  weak- 
ness wbich^  is  CGiBSBiooly  termed  family  pride.  Hia  ambition 
was  only  to  be  distinguished  as  William  Osbaldistone,  the 
first,  at  least  one  of  the  first,  merchants  on  Chanee ;  and  to 
have  proved  him  the  linecl<  representalive  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  would  have  far  less  flattered  his  vanity  than 
the  hum  and  bustle  which  his  approach  was  wont  to  pro* 
duce  among  the  bulls,  bears,  and  brokers  of  Stock-alley 
He  wished,  no  doubt,,  that  I  should  remain  in  such  igno- 
rance of  my  relatives  and  descent  as  might  insure  a  cor- 
respondence between  my  feelings  and  his  own  on  this 
subject.  But  his  desigps,  as  wiU  happen  occasionally  to 
die  wisest,  were,  in  some  degree  at  least,  counteracted  by 
a  being  whom  his  pride  would  never  have  supposed  of 
importance  adequate  to  mfluence  them  in  any  way.  His 
nurse,  an  cdd  Northumbrian  woman,  attached  to  him  from 
his  infancy,  was  the  only  person  connected  with  his  native 
proviace  for  whom  be  retained  any  regard  ;  and  when 
fortune  dawned  upon  him^  one  of  die  first  uses  which  he 
made  of  her  favours,  was  to  give  Mabel  Rickets  a  place 
of  residence  within  his  household.  After  the  death  of 
my  mother,  the  care  of  nursing  me  during  my  childish 
illnesses,  and  of  rendering  all  those  tender  attentions  which 
infancy  exacts  from  female  afiection,  devolved  on  old 
MabeL  Interdicted  by  her  master  fi;om  speaking  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  heaths,  glades,,  and  dales  of  her  be- 
loved Northumberland,,  she  poured  herself  forth  to  my 
infant  ear  in  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  and 
long  narratiyes  of  the  events  which  tradition  declared  to 
bave  passed  amongst  them.     To  these  I  inclined  mv  ear 
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iiuch  more  seriously  than  to  graver,  but  les-s  animated 
instructers.  Even  yet,  methinks  I  see  old  Mabel,  her 
head  slighdy  agitated  by  the  palsy  of  age,  and  shaded  by 
a  close  cap,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow, — her  face  wrin- 
kled, but  sdll  retaining  the  healthy  tinge  which  it  had  ac- 
quired in  rural  labour, — I  think  I  see  her  look  around  on 
the  brick  walls  and  narrow  street  which  presented  them- 
selves from  our  windows,  as  she  concluded  with  a  sigh 
the  favourite  old  ditty,  which  I  then  preferred,  and — why 
should  I  not  tell  the  truth?— which  I  still  prefer,  to  aU  the 
opera  airs  ever  minted  by  the  capricious  bram  of  an  Ital* 
ian  Mus.  D. — 

0,the  oaky  the  aab,  and  the  bonnj  ivy  tr^, 
They  flourish  best  at  home  in  the  North  Coantry ! 

Now,  in  the  legends  of  Mabel,  the  Scottish  nation  was 
ever  freshly  remembered,  with  all  the  embittered  decla- 
mation of  which  the  narrator  was  capable.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  opposite  frontier  served  in  her  narratives  to 
fill  up  the  parts  which  ogres  and  giants  with  seven-leagued 
boots  occupy  in  the  ordinary  nursery  tales.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was  it  not  the  Black  Douglas 
who  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  heir  of  the  Osbaldistone 
family  the  day  after  he  took  possession  of  his  estate,  sur- 
prising him  and  his  vassals  while  solemnizing  a  feast  suited 
to  the  occasion  ?  Was  it  not  Wat  the  Devil  who  drove 
all  the  year-old  hogs  off  the  braes  of  Lanthorn-side,  in 
the  very  recent  days  of  my  grandfather's  father  ?  And 
had  we  not  many  a  trophy,  but,  according  to  old  Mabel's 
version  of  history,  far  more  honourably  gained,  to  mark 
our  revenge  of  these  wrongs  9  Did  not  Sir  Henry  Os- 
baldistone, fifth  baron  of  the  name,  carry  off  the  fair  maid 
of  Fairnington,  as  Achilles  did  his  Chryseis  and  Briseis 
of  old,  and  detain  her  in  his  fortress  against  all  the  power 
of  her  friends,  supported  by  the  most  mighty  Scottish 
chiefs  of  warlike  fame  ?  And  had  not  our  swords  shone 
foremost  at  most  of  those  fields  in  which  England  was 
rictorious  over  her  rival  ?    All  our  familj  .renown  was 
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acquired, — all  our  family  misfortunes  were  occasioned,— « 
by  the  northern  wars. 

Warmed  by  such  tales,  I  looked  upon  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple during  my  childhood,  as  a  race  hostile  by  nature  to  the 
more  southern  inhabitants  of  this  realm ;  and  this  view  of 
the  matter  was  not  much  corrected  by  the  language  which 
my  father  sometimes  held  with  respect  to  them.  He  had 
engaged  in  some  large  speculations  concerning  oak-woods, 
the  property  of  Highland  proprietors,  and  alleged,  that  he 
found  them  much  more  ready  to  make  bargains,  and  ex- 
tort earnest  of  the  purchase-money,  than  punctual  in  com- 
plying on  their  side  with  the  terms  of  the  engagements. 
The  Scotch  me^pantile  men,  whom  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  emplo3ring  as  a  sort  of  middle-men  on  these 
occasions,  were  also  suspected  by  my  father  of  having 
secured,  by  one  means  or  other,  more  than  their  own 
share  of  the  profit  which  ought  to  have  accrued.  In 
short,  if  Mabel  complained  of  the  Scottish  arms  in  ancient 
times,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  inveighed  no  less  against  the  arts 
of  these  modem  Sinons ;  and  between  them,  though  with- 
out any  fixed  purpose  of  doing  so,  they  impressed  my 
youthftil  mind  with  a  sincere  aversion  to  the  northern  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  as  a  people  blood-thirsty  in  time  ol 
war,  treacherous  during  truce,  interested,  selfish,  avari- 
cious, and  tricky  in  the  business  of  peaceful  life,  and  hav- 
ing few  good  qualities,  unless  there  should  be  accounted 
such,  a  ferocity  which  resembled  courage  in  martial  af- 
fairs, and  a  sort  of  wily  craft,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  wisdom  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  mankind  In 
justification,  or  apology,  for  those  who  entertained  such 
prejudices,  I  must  remark,  that  the  Scotch  of  that  period 
were  guilty  of  similar  injustice  to  the  English,  whom 
diey  branded  universally  as  a  race  of  purse-proud  arro- 
gant epicures.  Such  seeds  of  national  dislike  remain- 
ed between  the  two  countries,  the  natural  consequen- 
ces of  their  existence  as  separat?  and  rival  states.  We 
nave   seen  recently  the  breath  of  a  demagogud  blow 
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tbese  sparks  into  a  temporary  flame,  whkb  I  Mcerelj 
hope  is  now  extinguished  in  its  own  asbea.* 

It  waa»  tbeiiy  with  an  impressioa  of  didike,  that  I  eon- 
templated  the  first  Scotchman  I  chanced  to  meet  in  soci* 
ety.  There  was  much  about  him  thai  coincided  with  my 
preyious  coficq[>ti<His«  He  had  the  hard  features  and 
athletic  form,  said  to  be  pecuUar  to  Im  country,  together 
with  the  national  intonation  and  sbw  ped«itie  mode  of 
expression,  arising  from  a  desire  to  avoid  peGuliarittes 
of  idiom  or  dialect.  I  could  also  observe  the  caolion  and 
slirewdnesd  of  his  country  in  many  of  the  observations 
which  he  made,  and  the  answers  which  he  returned.  But 
I  was  not  prepared,  for  the  air  of  easy  s^f-possession  and 
superiority,  with  which  he  seemed  to  predominate  over 
the  company  into  which  he  was  thrown,  as  it  were  by 
accident.  His  dress  was  as  coarse  as  it  couM  be,  being 
still  decent ;  and,  at  a  time  when  great  expense  was  lav- 
ished upon  the  wardrobe,  even  of  the  k>west  who  pre- 
tended to  the  character  of  gendemen^  this  indicated  me- 
diocrity of  circumstances,  if  not  poverty.  His  conversa- 
tion intimated,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle-trade,  no 
very  dignified  professional  pursuit.  And  yet,  under  these 
disadvantages,  he  seemed,  as  a  matter  of  course,,  to  treat 
the  rest  of  the  company  with  the  cool  and  condeseendbg 
politeness,  which  implies  a  real,  or  imagmed,  superiority 
over  those  towards  whom  it  is  used.  When  he  gave  his 
opinion  on  any  point,^  it  wa&  with  that  easy  toset  of  con- 
fidence used  by  those  supenor  to  their  socie^  in;  rank  or 
information,  as  if  what  he  said  could  not  be  doubted,  and 
was  not  to  be  questioned.  Mine  host  and  hb  Sunday 
guests,  after  an  efibrt  or  two  to  support  their  consequence; 
by  noise  and  bold  averment,  sunk  gradually  under  tber 
awthority  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  thus  fairly  posHessed 
liimaelf  of  the  lead  in  die  conversation.  I  was  tempted^ 
from  cariosity^  to  dispute  the  ground  with  him  rayseUV 
fiOfifidiEkg:  in  my  knowledge  of  Uie  worid,  extended  as  it 
was  hey  my  readencjupbroad,  and  in  the  stores  with  wbidtt 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  Wilkes  and  Libertv 


a  tolerable  edncafioii  kad  possessed  my  Hmd,  In  the 
latter  respect,  he  offered  no  competition,  and  k  was  easy 
to  see  that  his  natural  powers  had  never  been  culttrated 
by  education.  But  I  iound  him  much  better  acquainted 
than  I  was  mysrif  with  the  present  state  of  France,  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  just  succeed* 
ed  to  the  regency  of  that  kmgdom,  and  that  of  the  states- 
men by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  his  shrewd, 
caustic,  and  somewhat  satirical  remarks,  were  those  of  a 
man  who  had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  affitirs  of  that 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  politics,  Campbell  obsenred  a  silence 
and  moderation  which  might  arise  from  cautioR.  The 
divisions  of  Whig  and  Tcny  then  shook  England  to  her 
very  centre,  and  a  powerful  party,  engaged  in  the  Jaco- 
bite interest,  menaced  the  dynasty  of  Hanover,  which 
had  been  just  established  on  the  throne.  Every  alehouse 
resounded  with  the  brawls  oC  contending  politieiuis,  and 
as  mme  host's  politics  were  of  that  liberal  description 
which  quarrelled  with  no  good  customer,  his  hebdoinadal 
visitants  were  often  divided  in  their  opinion  as  irreconcil- 
ably as  if  he  had  feasted  the  Common  Council.  The 
curate  and  the  apothecary,  with  a  little  man,  who  made 
no  boast  of  his  vocation,  but  who,  from  the  floiuish  and 
snap  of  his  fingers,  I  believe  to  Imve  been  the  barber, 
strongly  espoused  the  cause  of  high  church  and  the  Stuart 
line.  The  exciseman,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  die  attor- 
ney, who  looked  to  some  petty  c^ce  imder  the  crown, 
together  with  my  fellow-traveller,  who  seemed  to  enter 
keenly  into  the  contest,  stanchly  supported  the  cause  ol 
IGng  George  and  the  Protestant  successioB.  IKre  was 
the  screaming — deep  the  oaths  ^  Eaehr  party  appealed  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  anxious, it  seemed,  to  eficit  Ms  approbation. 

^  You  are  a  Scotchman,  sir  ;  a  gendeman  of  youi 
country  must  stand  up  for  hereditary  right,T  cried  one 
party. 

"  You  are  a  Presbyterian,"  assumed  the  other  class  ol 
disputants ;  "  you  cannot  be  a  friend  to  arbitrary  power.' 
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<<  Gendemeo,"  said  our  Scotch  oracle,  after  haying 
gained,  with  some  difficulty,  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  have- 
na  much  dubitation  that  King  George  weel  deserves  the 
predilecUon  of  his  friends  ;  and  if  he  can  hand  the  grip 
he  has  gotten,  why,  doubdess,  he  may  make  the  ganger, 
here,  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  and  confer  on  our 
friend,  Mr.  Quitam,  the  preferment  of  solicitor-general  ; 
and  he  may  also  grant  some  good  deed  or  reward  to  this 
honest  gendeman  who  is  sitting  upon  his  portmanteau, 
which  he  prefers  to  a  chair  :    And,  questionless.  King 
James  is  also  a  grateful  person,  and   when  he  gets  his 
hand  in  play,  he  may,  if  he  be  so  minded,  make  this  rev- 
erend gentleman  arch-prelate  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr. 
Mixit  chief  physician  to  his  household,  and  commit  his 
royal  beard  to  the  care  of  my  friend  Latherum.     But  as 
I  doubt  mickle  whether  any  of  the  competing  sovereigns 
would  give  Rob  CampbeU  a  tass  of  aquavitae,  if  he  lacked 
it,  I  give  my  vote  and  interest  to  Jonathan  Brown,  oui 
landlord,  to  be  the  King  and  Prince  of  Skinkers,  condi- 
tionally that  he  fetches  us  another  bottle  as  good  as  the 
last." 

This  sally  was  received  with  general  applause,  in  which 
the  landlord  cordially  joined  ;  and  when  he  had  given 
orders  for  fulfilling  the  condition  on  which  his  preferment 
was  to  depend,  he  failed  not  to  acquaint  them,  "  that,  for 
as  peaceable  a  gendeman  as  Mr.  Campbell  was,  he  was, 
moreover,  as  bold  as  a  lion — seven  highwaymen  had  he 
defeated  with  his  single  arm,  that  beset  him  as  he  came 
from  Whitson-Tryste," 

''  Thou  art  deceived,  friend  Jonathan,"  said  Campbell, 
interrupting  him  ;  ''  they  were  but  barely  two,  and  tivo 
cowaidly  looQs  a^  man  could  wish  to  meet  withal." 

"  And  did  you,  sir,  really,"  said  my  fellow-traveller, 
edging  his  chair  (I  should  have  said  his  portmanteau) 
nearer  to  Mr.  Campbell,  "  really  and  actually  beat  two 
highwaymen  yourself  alone  ?" 

"  In  troth  did  I,  sir,"  replied  Campbell ;  "  and  I  mink 
It  nae  great  thing  to  make  a  sang  about." 
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**  Upon  my  word,  sir,*'  repfied  my  acquabtance,  "  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
on     my    jouraey — I  go  northward,  sir.'* 

This  piece  of  gratuitous  information  concerning  the 
route  he  proposed  to  himself,  the  first  I  had  heard  my 
companion  bestow  upon  any  one,  failed  to  excite  the  cor- 
responding confidence  of  the  Scotchman. 

'*  We  can  scarce  travel  together,"  he  replied,  dryly. 
*  You,  sir,  doubtless,  are  well  mounted,  and  I,  for  the 
present,  travel   on    foot,  or  on  a  Highland  diehy,  that 
does  not  help  me  much  faster  forward." 

So  saying,  he  called  for  a  reckoning  for  the  wine,  and 
throwing  down  the  price  of  the  additional  bottle  which  he 
had  himself  introduced,  rose  as  if  to  take  leave  of  us. 
My  companion  made  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the 
button,  drew  him  aside  into  one  of  the  windows.  I  could 
not  help  ov^hearing  him  pressing  something  ; — I  sup- 
posed his  company  upon  the  journey,  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell seemed  to  decline. 

"  I  will  pay  your  charges,  sir,"  said  the  traveller,  in  a 
tone,  as  if  he  thought  the  argument  should  bear  down  all 
opposition. 

**  It  is  quite  impossible,"  said  Campbell,  somewhat  con- 
temptuously ;  *'  I  have  business  at  Rothbury." 

^'  But  I  am  in  no  great  hurry  ;  I  can  ride  out  of  the 
way,  and  never  miss  a  day  or  so  for  good  company." 

"  Upon  my  faith,  sir,"  said  Campbell,  "  I  cannot  ren- 
der you  the  service  you  seem  to  desiderate.  I  am,"  he 
added,  drawing  himself  up  haughtily,  **  travelling  on  my 
own  private  afHiirs,  and  if  ye  will  act  by  my  advisement, 
sir,  ye  will  neither  unite  yourself  with  an  absolute  stranger 
on  the  road,  nor  communicate  your  line  of  journey  to 
those  who  are  asking  ye  no  questions  about  it."  He  then 
extricated  his  button,  not  very  ceremoniously,  from  the 
hold  which  detained  him,  and,  coming  up  to  me  as  the 
company  were  dispersing,  observed,  "  Your  friend,  sir,  is 
too  communicative,  considering  the  nature  of  bis  trust." 

"  Thai  gentleman,"  I  replied,  looking  towards  the  trav- 
eller, ^'  is  no  friend  of  mine,  but  an  acquaintance  whom 
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1  picked  Tip  on  the  road.  I  know  neii&er  hfe  name  not 
bosiness,  and  yon  seem  to  be  deeper  in  boB  cmifidence 
than  I  am." 

**  I  only  meant,"  he  replied  hastily,  "  that  he  seems  a 
thought  rash  in  conferring  the  honour  of  his  company  on 
those  who  desire  it  not." 

"  The  gentletnan,"  replied  I,  "  knows  his  own  aflairs 
best,  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  ccxMtitute  myself  a  judge 
of  them  in  any  respect." 

Mr.  Campbell  made  no  farther  observation,  but  merely 
wished  me  a  good  journey,  and  the  party  cUspersed  for 
the  evening. 

Next  day  I  parted  company  with  my  timid  companion, 
as  I  left  the  great  northern  road  to  turn  more  westerly  in 
the  direction  of  Osbaldistone  Manor,  my  uncle's  seat.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  he  felt  relieved  or  embarrassed  1^ 
my  departure,  considering  the  dubious  light  in  which  be 
seemed  to  regard  me.  For  my  own  part,  his  tremors 
ceased  to  amuse  me,  and,  to  s^y  tiie  truth,  I  was  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  MetliiBy  beatini^  beait !  as  I  behold 
Each  lovely  nymph^  our  idaad's  boast  and  pride, 
Pusb  oa  tbe  geoeroos  steed,  that  sweeps  along 
O'er  rough,  o'er  smooth^  nor  heeds  the  steepy  hill, 
Nor  falters  in  the  extended  vale  below ! 

The  Chme. 

I  APPROACHED  my  native  north,  for  such  I  esteemed 
it,  with  that  enthusiasm  which  romantic  and  wild  scenery 
inspires  in  the  lovers  of  nature.  No  longer  interrupted 
by  the  babbie  of  my  companion,  I  could  now  remark  the 
difference  which  the  country  exhibited  from  tliat  throi.gh 
which  I  had  hitherto  travelled.     The  streams  now  m<ire 
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^perljr  dmerml  tbe  name,  for,  iMtead  of 
fffinmit  among  raeds  aad  willoivs,  tbejr  bnmkA  alnig 
beoeaUi  tbe  shade  of  aiUural  copsewood  ;  were  now  hur- 
ried down  declivideB,  aad  now  paried  moite  lekurelyf  but 
still  in  active  jaotkMi)  tbrougb  little  lonely  vailejrs,  wbieb, 
opening  on  tbe  road  frooa  time  to  time,  seemed  lo  ia^te 
the  traveler  to  aaplore  their  reeesses.  Tbe  CbeWots  rose 
before  me  in  ffowaing  msjesty ;  not,  indeed,  with  tbe  6ub« 
lime  variety  of  roek  and  ciiff  whicb  ehtraoleiises  oMNiateios 
of  the  primary  ekes,  but  buge,  round-headed,  and  elotbed 
with  a  dark  robe  of  russet,  gaiotog,  by  their  exieat  ead 
desolate  appearance,  an  influence  upon  tbe  ioiagittatioa, 
as  a  desert. ditirict  possessing  a  character  of  its  owa« 

The  abode  of  my  iatbers,  wbicfa  I  was  now  appro»diiag^ 
was  situated  in  a  gloi,  or  narrow  valley,  which  ran  «p 
among  those  bills.  Extensive  estates,  which  once  befeogpd 
to  the  family  of  OsbaldislOQe,  bad  been  long  dissipated  by 
the  misfortunesor  misconduct  of  my  ancestors ;  but  eoottah 
was  still  attached  to  the  old  mansion,  to  give  my  uncle  & 
title  of  a  man  of  large  property.  This  he  etiiployed  (as 
I  was  given  to  understand  by  some  inquiries  which  I  made 
on  the  road)  in  maintaining  the  prodigal  hospitality  of  a 
northern  squire  of  the  period,  wfaich  he  deemed  essential 
to  his  family  digaity« 

From  tbe  summit  of  an  eminence,  I  had  already  had 
a  distant  view  of  Osbaldistone  Hall,  a  large  and  antiquat- 
ed edifice,  peeping  out  from  a  Druidical  grove  of  huge 
oaks  ;  and  I  was  directing  my  course  towards  it,  as 
straightly  and  as  speedily  as  tbe  windings  of  a  very  in- 
different road  would  permit,  when  my  horse,  tired  as  he 
was,  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  enlivening  notes  of  a  pack 
of  bounds  in  full  cry,  cheered  by  the  occasional  bursts 
of  a  French  horn,  which  in  those  days  was  a  constant  ac- 
companiment to  the  chase«  I  made  no  doubt  that  the 
pack  was  my  uncle's,  and  drew  up  my  horse  with  the 
purpose  of  suffering  tbe  hunters  to  pass  without  notice, 
aware  that  a  hunting-field  was  not  tbe  proper  scene  to 
introduce  myself  to  a  keen  sportsman,  and  determined 
when  they  had  passed  on,  to  proceed  to  the  mannon-bousa 
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at  mj  own  pace,  and  there  to  await  tbe  retain  of  the 
proprietor  from  his  sport.  I  paused,  therefore,  on  a  rising' 
ground,  and,  not  unmoved  by  the  sense  of  interest  which 
diat  species  of  sylvan  sport  is  so  much  calculated  to  in- 
spire, (although  my  mind  was  not  at  the  moment  very  ac- 
cessible to  impressions  of  this  nature,)  I  expected  with 
some  eagerness  the  appearance  of  the  huntsmen. 

The  fox,  hard  run,  and  nearly  spent,  first  made  hi& 
appearance  from  the  copse  which  clothed  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  valley.  His  drooping  brush,  his  smled  ap* 
pearance,  and  jaded  trot,  proclaimed  his  fate  impending  ; 
and  the  carrion  crow,  which  hovered  over  him,  already 
considered  poor  Reynard  as  soon  to  be  his  prey.  He 
crossed  the  stream  which  divides  the  litde  valley,  and  was 
dragging  himself  up  a  ravine  on  the  other  side  of  its 
wild  banks,  when  the  headmost  hounds,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  pack  in  fiill  cry,  burst  firom  the  coppice,  fol- 
lowed by  the  huntsman,  and  three  or  four  riders.  The 
dogs  pursued  the  trace  of  Reynard  with  unerring  instinct ; 
and  the  hunters  followed  with  reckless  haste,  regardless 
of  the  broken  and  difficult  nature  of  the  ground.  They 
were  tall,  stout  young  men,  well  mounted,  and  dressed  in 
green  and  red,  the  uniform  of  a  sporting  asssociation, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbal- 
distone.  My  cousins  !  thought  I,  as  they  swept  past  me. 
The  n^xt  reflection  was,  what  is  my  reception  likely  to 
be  among  these  worthy  successors  of  Nimrod  ?  and  how 
improbable  is  it,  that  I,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  rural 
sports,  shall  find  myself  at  ease,  or  happy,  in  my  uncle's 
family.  A  vision  that  passed  me  interrupted  these  re* 
flections. 

It  was  a  young  lady,  the  loveliness  of  whose  very  strik- 
ing features  was  enhanced  by  the  animation  of  the  chase 
and  the  glow  of  the  exercise,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
horse,  jet  black,  unless  where  he  was  flecked  by  spots  o 
the  snow-white  foam  which  embossed  his  bridle.  She 
wore,  what  was  then  somewhat  unusual,  a  coat,  vest,  and 
hat,  resembling  those  of  a  man,  which  fashion  has  since 
called  a  riding-habit.     The  mode  had  been  introduced 
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wink  I  was  in  France,  and  was  perfecdy  new  to  me. 
Her  long  black  hair  streamed  on  the  breese,  having  in 
die  hurry  of  the  chase  escaped  from  the  ribbon  w£ach 
bound  it.  Some  very  broken  ground,  through  which  she 
guided  her  horse  with  the  most  admirable  address  and 
presence  of  mind,  retarded  her  course,  and  brought  her 
closer  to  me  than  any  of  the  other  riders  had  pasrod.  I 
had,  therefore,  a  full  view  of  her  uncommonly  fine  face 
and  person,  to  which  an  inexpressible  charm  was  added 
by  the  wild  gaiety  of  the  scene,  and  the  romance  of  her 
singular  dress  and  unexpected  appearance.  As  she  past 
me,  her  horse  made,  in  his  impetuosity,  an  irregular  move- 
m^it,  just  while,  coming  once  more  upon  open  ground, 
she  was  again  putting  bun  to  his  speed.  It  served  as  an 
apology  for  me  to  ride  close  up  to  her,  as  if  to  her  assist- 
ance. There  was,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  it  was 
not  a  stumble,  nor  a  false  step  ;  and,  if  it  had,  the  fair 
Amazon  had  too  much  self-possession  to  have  been  de- 
ranged by  it.  She  thanked  my  good  intentions,  however, 
by  a  smile,  and  I  felt  encouraged  to  put  my  horse  to  die 
same  pace,  and  to  keep  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  clamour  of  "  Whoop,  dead,  dead  !"  and  the  corres- 
ponding flourish  of  the  French  horn,  soon  announced  to 
us  that  there  was  no  more  occasion  for  haste,  since  the 
chase  was  at  a  close.  One  of  the  young  men  whom  we 
had  seen  approached  us,  waving  the  brush  of  the  fox  in 
triumph,  as  if  to  upbraid  my  fair  companion. 

^*  I  see,"  she  replied, — "  I  see  ;  but  make  no  noise 
about  it  ;  if  Phoebe,"  she  said,  patting  the  neck  of  the 
beautiful  animal  on  which  she  rode,  '^  had  not  got  among 
the  cliffs,  you  would  have  had  little  cause  for  boasting." 

They  met  as  she  spoke,  and  I  observed  them  both  look 
a  me  and  converse  a  moment  in  an  under  tone,  the  young 
lady  apparently  pressing  the  sportsman  to  dd  something 
which  he  declined  shyly,  and  with  a  sort  of  sheepish  sul- 
lenness.  She  instantly  turned  her  horse's  head  towards 
me,  saying, — "  Well,  well,  Thornie,  if  you  won't,  1  must, 
diat's  all. — Sir,"  she  continued,  addressing  me,  "  I  have 
5     vol,.  I. 
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beon  eDd^ftvouring  ta  persuade  this  eulttvated  yeong  ges* 
deman  to  outke  ioqiiiry  of  you,  whether^  in  the  course 
of  your  iraveb  ia  diese  parts,  you  have  heard  anjrthing 
of  a  friend  of  ours,  one  Mr.  Francis  OsbaMistoiie,  who 
has  been  for  some  days  expected  at  Osbakhstoae  Hall  ^^ 

1  was  loo  happy  to  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  party 
inquired  after»and  to  express  my  tluuiks  for  the  obligiiig 
inquiries  of  the  young  lady. 

"  In  that  case,  sir/'  she  rejoined,  ^*  as  my  krasman-s 
po&t^iess  se«ns  to  be  still  slumbering,  you  will  penrat 
me  (though  I  su{qfM»se  it  is  highly  improper)  to  stand  mis-* 
tress  of  ceremonies,  and  to  present  to  you  young  Squire 
Thomcliff  Osbaldistooe,  your  cvusin,  and  Die  Vernon, 
who  has  also  the  honour  to  be  youir  accoaqpliabed  counn's 
poor  kinswoman." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  boMneM,  satkei,  and  SAtiplicky 
fad  the  manner  in  winch  Miss  Vernon  pronounced  these 
words.  My  knowledge  of  life  was  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  take  up  a  correq>onding  tone  as  I  expressed  my  grat- 
itude to  her  for  her  condescenrion,  and  my  extreme 
pleasure  at  having  met  with  them.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
coH^liment  was  so  expressed,  that  the  lady  might  easily 
appropriate  d»e  greater  i^are  of  it,  for  Thomcliff  seemed 
an  arrant  country  bumpkin,  awkward,  shy,  and  somewhat 
suUcy  withal.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  however,  and 
then  intimated  bis  intention  of  leaving  me  that  be  might 
help  the  huntsman  and  his  brothers  to  couple  up  the 
hounds,  a  purpose  which  he  rather  communicated  by  way 
of  information  to  Miss  Vernon    than    as    apology  to  me. 

**  There  he  goes,"  said  the  young  lady,  following  him 
with  eyes  in  which  disdain  was  admirably  painted, — ^<  The 
prince  of  grooms  and  cock^fighters,  and  blackguard  horse- 
coursers.  But  there  is  not  one  of  them  to  mend  another. 
Have  you  read  Markham  9"  said  Mbs  Vernon. 

/^  Read  whom,  ma'am  ? — I  do  not  even  remember  the 
author's  name." 

"  O  kid  !  on  what  a  strand  are  you  wrecked  !"  replied 
the  young  lady.  "  A  poor  forbrn  and  ignorant  stranger, 
macquainted  with  the  very  Alcoran  of  the  savage  tribe 
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wixxn  yoa  are  come  to  reside  among*— Never  to  hare 
heard  of  Markham,  the  most  celebrated  author  on  farriery ! 
then  I  fear  you  are  equally  a  stranger  to  the  more  modem 
names  of  Gibson  and  Bartlett  ?" 
'^  I  am  indeed.  Miss  Vernon." 

'^  And  do  you  not  Uush  to  own  it  ?*  said  Miss  Vernon. 
*<  Why,  we  must  forswear  yoirr  allianee.  Then,  I  suppose, 
you  can  neither  give  a  ball,  nor  a  mash,  nor  a  horn  P** 

<^  I  confess  I  trust  all  these  matters  to  aa  osder,  or  to 
my  groom." 

^'  Incredible  carelessness  ! — And  you  cannot  shoe  a 
horse,  or  cut  hi&  mane  and  tail  ;  or  worm  a  dog,  or  crop 
his  ears,  or  cut  his  dew-claws  ;  or  reclaim  a  hawk,  or 
give  him  his  casdng^^stones,  or  direct  his  diet  when  he  is 

sealed  ;  w" 

<^  To  sum  up  my  insignificance  in  one  word,''  replied 
I,  <'  I  am  profoundly  ignorant  in  all  these  rural  accoai« 
plishments." 

<*  Then,  in  the  nan^e  of  Heaven,  Mr.  Francis  Odial* 
distoae,  what  can  you  do  ?" 

"  Very  little  to  the  purpose,  Miss  Vernon  ;  soraething, 
however,  I  can  pretend  to— When  my  groom  has  dressed 
my  horse,  I  can  ride  bim^  and  wh^i  my  hawk  is  in 
the  field,  I  can  fly  him." 

^'  Can  you  do  this  V^  said  the  young  lady,  putting  her 
horse  to  a  canter. 

There  was  a  sort  of  rude  overgrown  fence  crossed  tlie 
path  before  ua^  with  a  gate  composed  of  pieces  of  wood 
rough  from  the  forest ;  I  was  about  to  move  forward  to 
open  it,  when  Miss  Vernon  cleared  the  obstruction  at  a 
flying  leap.  I  was  bound,  in  point  of  hcmour,  to  follow, 
and  was  in  a  moment  again  at  her  side. 

"  There  are  hopes  of  you  yet,"  she  said.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  had  been  a  very  degenerate  Osbaldistone. 
But  what  on  earth  brings  you  to  Cub-Castle  9 — for  so 
she  neighbours  have  christened  this  hunting-hall  of  ours. 
Vou  might  have  staid  away  I  suppose,  if  you  would  ?" 

I  felt  I  was  by  this  time  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with 
/ny  beautiful  apparition,  and  therefore  replied  in  a  confi- 
dential under  tone, — ".  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  1 
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mig^t  have  considered  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  a  temporary 
resident  in  Osbaldistone  Hall,  the  inmates  being  such  as 
you  describe  them  ;  but  I  am  convinced  there  is  one  ex* 
ception  that  wiU  make  amends  for  all  deficiencies." 

"  O,  you  meau  Rashleigh  9"  said  Miss  Vernon. 

'^  Indeed  I  do  not ;  1  was  thinking — forgive  me — oi 
some  person  much  nearer  roe." 

^*  I  suppose  it  would  be  proper  not  to  understand  yoin 
civility  9 — but  that  is  not  my  way — I  don't  make  a  cin-t- 
sey  for  it,  because  1  am  sitting  on  horseback.  But,seri 
ously,  I  deserve  your  exception,  for  I  am  the  only  con 
versible  being  about  the  Hal],  except  the  old  priest  and 
Rashleigh." 

'^  And  who  is  Rashleigh,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?" 

*<  Rashleigh  is  one  who  would  fain  have  every  one  like 
him  for  his  own  sake.  He  is  Sir  Hildebrand's  youngest 
son — about  your  own  age,  but  not  so— not  well  looking, 
in  short.  But  nature  has  given  him  a  mouthful  of  com^ 
mon  sense,  and  the  priest  has  added  a  bushelfull  of  learn- 
ing— he  is  what  we  call  a  very  clever  man  in  this  country, 
where  clever  men  are  scarce.  Bred  to  the  church,  but 
in  no  hurry  to  take  orders." 

«  To  the  Catholic  church  V* 

"  To  the  Catholic  church  !  what  church  <'Ke  ?"  said 
the  young  lady.  "  But  I  forgot,  they  told  me  you  are  a 
heretic.     Is  that  true,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  ?". 

"  I  must  not  deny  the  charge." 

"  And  yet  you  have  been  abroad,  and  in  Catholic 
countries  .'*" 

"  For  nearly  four  years." 

"  You  have  seen  convents  9" 

"  Often  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  much  in  them  which 
recommended  the  Catholic  religion." 

"  Are  not  the  inhabitants  happy  9" 

"  Some  are  unquestionably  so,  whom  either  a  profound 
sense  of  devotion,  or  an  experience  of  the  persecutions 
and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  or  a  natural  apathy  oi 
temper,  has  led  into  retirement.  Those  who  have  adopt- 
ed a  life  of  seclusion  from  sudden  and  oversTrained  et\ 
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'husiasm,  or  in  hastjr  resentment  of  some  disappomtment 
or  morti&cation,  are  very  miserable.  The  quickness  of 
sensation  soon  returns,  and,  like  the  wilder  animals  in  a 
menagerie,  they  are  restless  under  confinement,  while 
others  muse  or  fatten  in  cells  of  no  larger  dimensions 
than  theirs." 

"  And  what,"  continued  Miss  Vernon,  **  becomes  of 
diose  victims  who  are  condemned  to  a  convent  hj  the 
will  of  others  ?  what  do  they  resemble  1  especially, 
what  do  they  resemble,  if  they  are  bom  to  enjoy  life, 
and  feel  its  blessings  9" 

'^  They  are  like  imprisoned  singing-birds,"  replied  I, 
*'  condemned  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  confinem^t,  which 
they  try  to  beguile  by  the  exercise  of  accomplishments, 
which  would  have  adorned  society,  had  they  been  left  at 
large." 

"  I  shall  be,"  returned  Miss  Vertfon — "  that  is,"  said 
she,  correcting  herself, — ^^I  should  be  rather  like  die 
wild  hawk,  who,  barred  the  free  exercise  of  his  soar 
through  heaven,  will  dash  himself  to  pieces  against  the 
bars  of  his  cage.  But  to  return  to  Rashleigh,"  said 
she,  in  a  more  lively  tone,  "  you  will  think  him  the  pleas- 
antest  man  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  Mr.  Osbaldistone, 
that  is  for  a  week  at  least.  If  he  could  find  out  a  blind 
mistress,  never  man  would  be  so^  secure  of  conquest ; 
but  the  eye  breaks  the  spell  that  enchants  the  ear.  But 
here  we  are  in  the  court  of  the  old  hall,  which  looks  as 
wild  and  old-fashioned  as  any  of  its  inmates.  There  is 
no  great  toilette  kept  at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  you  must  know  ; 
but  I  must  take  off  these  things,  they  are  so  unpleasant- 
ly warm,  and  the  hat  hurts  my  forehead  too,"  continued 
the  lively  girl,  taking  it  off,  and  shaking  down  a  profusior 
of  sable  ringlets,  which,  half  laughing,  half  blushing,  she 
separated  with  her  white  slender  fingers,  in  order  to  clear 
them  away  from  her  beautiful  face  and  piercing  hazel 
eyes.  If  there  was  any  coquetry  in  the  action,  it  was 
well  disguised  by  the  careless  indifference  of  her  man- 
ner. I  could  not  help  saying,  "  that,  judging  of  the 
5*     VOL.  I. 
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Tamily  from  what  I  saw,  I  should  suppose  the  toilette  a 

very  unnecessary  care.^' 

"  That's  very  politely  said  j  though,  periiaps,  I  ought 
not  to  understand  in  tvhat  sense  it  was  meant,"  replied 
Miss  Vernon  ;  "  but  you  will  see  a  better  apology  for  a 
little  negligence,  when  you  meet  the  Orsons  you  are  to 
live  amongst,  whose  forms  no  toilette  could  improve. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  the  old  dinner-bell  will  clang,  or 
rather  clank,  in  a  few  minutes — it  cracked  of  its  own  ac- 
corjd  on  the  day  of  the  landing  of  King  Willie,  and  my 
uncle,  respecting  its  prophetic  talent,  would  never  permit 
it  to  be  mended.  So.  do  you  hold  my  palfrey,  like  a 
duteous  knight,  until  I  send  some  more  humble  squire  to 
relieve  you  of  the  charge." 

She  direw  me  the  rein  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted 
from  our  childhood,  jumped  from  her  saddle,  tripped 
across  the  court-yard,  and  entered  at  a  side-door,  leav- 
ing me  in  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  astonished  with 
the  over  frankness  of  her  manners,  which  seemed  the 
more  extraordinary  at  a  time  when  the  dictates  of  po- 
liteness, flowing  from  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
Louis  XIV.,  prescribed  to  the  fair  sex  an  unusual  sever- 
ity of  decorum.  I  was  left  awkwardly  enough  stationed 
in  the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  old  hall,  mounted  on 
one  horse,  and  holding  another  in  my  hand.  The  build- 
ing afforded  little  to  interest  a  sti-anger,  had  I  been  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  attentively  ;  the  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangle were  of  various  architecture,  Zfii  with  their 
stone-shafted  latticed  ^nndows,  projecting  turrets,  and 
massive  architraves,  resembled  the  inside  of  a  convent, 
or  of  one  of  the  older  and  less  splendid  colleges  of  Ox* 
ford.  I  called  for  a  domestic,  but  was  for  some  time 
totally  unattended  to  ;  which  was  the  more  provoking,  as 
f  could  perceive  I  was  the  object  of  curiosity  to  several 
servants,  both  male  and  female,  from  different  parts  of 
the  building,  who  popped  out  their  heads  and  withdrew 
them,  like  rabbits  in  a.  warren,  before  I  could  make  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  attention  of  any  individual.  The  re- 
turn of  the  huntsmen  and    hounds  relieved  me  from  mr 
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embamssm^C,  nani  with  some  difficulty  I  got  ooe  clown 
lo  reiiere  me  of  the  charge  of  the  horses,  and  another 
stupid  boor  to  guide  me  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Hiide- 
brand.  This  service  he  performed  with  much  such 
grace  fuid  good-will,  as  a  peasant  who  is  compelled  to  act 
as  guide  to  a  hostile  patrol  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  I 
was  obKged  to  guard  against  his  deserting  me  in  the  lab- 
ffinth  of  low  vaulted  passages  which  conducted  to  ^'  Stun 
Hall,**  as  he  called  it,  where  I  was  to  be  introduced  to 
tile  gr^HftioHS  presence  of  my  uncle. 

Wie  did,  however,  at  length  reach  a  long  vauhed  room, 
Aoored  with  stone,  where  a  range  of  oaken  tables,  of  a 
weight  and  size  too  massive  ever  to  be  moved  aside,  were 
already  covered  for  dinner.  This  venerable  apartment, 
which  had  witnessed  die  feasts  of  several  generations  of 
the  Osbaldistone  family,  bore  also  evidence  of  their  sue* 
cess  in  field-^rts.  Huge  antlers  of  deer,  which  might 
have  been  trophies  of  the  hunting  of  Chevy  Chace, 
were  ranged  around  the  walls,  interspersed  with  the  stuf- 
fed skins  of  badgers,  otters,  martins,  and  other  animals  of 
the  chase.  Amidst  some  remnants  of  old  armour,  which 
had,  perhaps  served  agaiDst  the  Seotcb,  hung  the  more 
valued  weapons  of  Sylvan  |var,  cro6s4iows,  guns  of  va» 
rious  device  and  eon«^*ti<[$don)  nets,  fishing-rods,  otter* 
spears,  hunling^^pol^s,  with  many  other  singular  devices 
wad  engines  f6r  tnkiing  or  killing  game.  A  few  old  pio> 
tures,  dimmed  with  smoke,  and  stained  with  March  beer^ 
bung  on  the  waUs^  representing  knights  and  ladies,  hon«- 
oured,  donbUctes,  and  t^nowned  in  their  day  ;  those 
frowning  fearfully  from  huge  bushes  of  wig  and  of  beard ; 
and  these  looking  delightfully  with  all  their  might  at  the 
roses  which  they  brandished  in  their  hands. 

I  had  just  time  to  gfve  a  glance  at  these  matters,  when 
about  twelve  blue-coated  servants  burst  into  the  hall  with 
much  tumult  and  talk,  each  rather  employed  in  directing 
his  comrades  than  in  discharging  his  own  duty.  Some 
brought  blocks  and  billets  to  the  fire,  which  roared,  blaz- 
ed, and  ascended,  half  in  smoke,  half  in  flame,  up  a 
huee  tunnel,  with  an  opening  wide  enough  to  accommo 
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date  a  stone-seat  within  its  ample  vault,  and  which  was 
fronted  by  way  of  chimney-piece,  with  a  huge  piece  of 
heavy  architecture,  where  the  monsters  of  heraldry,  em- 
bodied by  the  art  of  some  Northumbrian  chisel,  grinned 
and  ramped  in  red  free-stone,  now  japanned  by  the  smoke 
of  centuries.  Others  of  these  old-fashioned  serving-men 
bore  huge  smoking  dishes,  loaded  with  substantial  fare  ; 
others  brought  in  cups,  flagons,  bottles,  yea  barrels  of 
liquor.  AU  tramped,  kicked,  plunged,  shouldered,  and 
jostled,  doing  as  little  service  with  as  much  tumult  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  At  length,  while  the  dinner 
was,  after  various  efforts,  in  the  act  of  being  arfai^ed 
upon  the  board,  the  ^^  clamour  much  of  men  and  dogs," 
the  cracking  of  whips,  calculated  for  the  intioiidation  of 
the  latter,  voices  loud  and  high,  steps  which,  impressed 
by  the  heavy-heeled  boots  of  the  period,  clattered  like 
those  in  the  statue  of  the  Festin  de  pierrty*  announced 
the  arrival  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  preparations 
were  made.  The  hubbub  among  the  servants  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  as  this  crisis  approached^— some 
called  to  make  haste,-^others  to  take  time, — some  ex- 
horted to  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  make  room  lor  Sic 
HUdebrand  and  the  young  squkres,-^'BaiDe  to  close  round 
the  table,  and  be  tn  the  way;  some  bawled  toopen,  some  ta 
shut  a  pair  of  foklmg-doors,  which  divided  the  hall  from 
a  sort  of  gallery,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  or  withdrawing 
room,  fitted  up  with  black  wainscoat.  Opened  the  doors 
were  at  length,  and  in  rushed  curs  and  men, — e^hl  dogs, 
the  domestic  chaplain,  the  village  doctor,  my  six  cottsinsy 
and  my  uncle. 


*  Now  called  Vrn^  Juan. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  nufo  baH  rodu    they  eonie,  Uwjr  eoai»<— 

'J'he  din  of  voices  sbato  Uie  dope  ;— 

In  sialk  the  various  ibrms,  and,  drest 

In  varying;  morion,  varying  vest, 

AU  march  with  haughty  step— all  proudly  shake  the 


If  Sii  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone  was  in  no  huny  to 
greet  bis  nephevir,  of  whose  arrival  he  must  have  been 
informed  for  some  time,  he  had  important  avocations  to 
allege  m  excuse.  *<  Had  seen  thee  sooner,  lad,"  he  ex- 
claimed, after  a  rough  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  ^^  but  had  to  see  the 
hounds  kennelled  first.  Thou  art  welcome  to  the  Hall, 
lad — ^here  is  thy  cousin  Percie,  thy  cousin  Thomie,  and 
thy  cousin  John — your  cousin  Dick,  your  cousin  WiMred, 
and — stay,  where's  Rashleigh — ay,  here's  Rashleigh*-* 
take  thy  long  body  aside,  Thomie,  and  let's  see  thy 
brother  a  bit — your  cousin  Rashleigh. — So,  thy  father 
has  thought  on  the  old  Hall,  and  old  Sir  Hildebrand  at 
last-^better  late  dian  never — Thou  art  welcome,  lad,  and 
there's  enough. — Where*S  my  little  Die  9 — ay,  here  she 
comes — ^tbis  is  my  niece  Die,  my  wife's  brother's  daugh- 
ter*-the  prettiest  girl  in  our  dales,  be  the  other  who  she 
may — and  so  now  let's  to  the  sirloin." 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  person  who  held  this  Ian* 
guage,  you  must  suppose,  my  dear  Tresham,  a  man  aged 
about  sixty,  in  a  huntbg  suit  which  had  once  been 
richlylaced,  but  whose  splendour  bad  been  tami^ed  by 
many  a  November  and  December  stom.  Sir  Hilde- 
brand, notwithstanding  the  abruptnes^pf  his  present 
manner,  had,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  known  courts  and 
^amps ;  had  held  a  commission  in  the  army  which  en- 
camped on  Hounslow  Heath  previous  to  the  Revoludoa 
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and,  recommended  perhaps  by  his  religion,  had  been 
knighted  about  the  same  period  by  the  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised  James  II.  But  the  Knight's  dreams  of  further  pre- 
ferment, if  he  ever  entertained  any,  had  died  away  at  the 
crisis  which  drove  his  patron  fimn  the  throne,  and  since 
that  period  he  had  spent  si  sequestered  life  upon  his  na- 
tive domains*  Notwithstanding  his  rnstichy,  however, 
Sir  Hildebrand  retained  much  of  the  exterior  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  appeared  among  his  sons  as  the  remains  of  a 
Corinthian  piUar,  defaced  and  overgrown  with  moss  and 
lichen^  might  have  looked,  if  contrasted  with  the  rough, 
unhewn  masses  of  upright  stones  in  Stonehenge,  or  any 
other  druidical  tetnfrfe.  The  sons  were,  indeed,  heanry, 
unadorned  blocks  as  the  eye  would  desire  to  loojs.  upon. 
Tall,  stout,  asd  oo&iely,  all  and  each  of  the  five  eldest 
seemed  to  want  alike  the  Promethean  fire  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  exterior  grace  and  rauiner,  which,  in  the 
polished  worlds  sometimes  supply  mental  deficiency. 
Their  most  valuable  moral  quality  seemed  to  be  the  good* 
humour  and  content  which  was  expressed  in  their  heavy 
featizres,  and  their  only  pretence  to  accomplishment  was 
their  dexterity  in  field  sports,  for  which  alope  they 
lived.  The  strong  Gyas,  and  the  stroi^  Cloantfaus,  are 
n€it  less  distinguished  by  the  poet,  than  the  strong  Pari4* 
val,  the  strong  ThofncIiff,thestrong  John,  Richard,  and 
Wilfred  Qsbaldistones,  were  by  outward  appearance. 

But,  as  if  to  indeninify  hersdf  for-  a  uniformity  ao 
uncomracm  in  her  productions.  Dame  Nature  had  ren-p 
dered  Rashleigfa  Osbaldistone  a  striking  contrast  in  per- 
son and  manner,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  in  temper 
and  talents,  not  only  to  hk  bi?Qtber$,  but  tQ  most  nen 
whom' I  had  hitherto  met  with*  When  F^reie,  Thomie, 
and  Co.  had  respectively  nodd^ldi' 0rinoeh^9  9^4  present- 
ed tlieir  shoulder,  radser  than  tfaeir  hai»di  as  tl^eur  father 
named  them  to  their  new  kinsman,  Rashleigb  stepped 
forward,  and  j^lcomed  me  to  Osbaldisldae  Hall,  with 
the  air  and  manner  of  a  man  of  the  world.  His  ap- 
pearance was  not  in  itself  prepossessing.  He  was  of  low 
stature,  whereas  all  his  brethren  seemed  to  be  descen 
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dants  of  Anak  ;  and,  whQe  they  were  bandflomely  form- 
ed, Raableigfay  though  strong  in  person,  was  bull-necked 
and  cross-made,  and,  from  some  earljr  injury  in  his  youth 
had  an  imperfection  in  his  gait,  so  much  resembling  an  ab- 
solute halt,  that  many  alleged  that  it  formed  the  obstacle  to 
his  taking  orders,  the  church  of  Rome,  as  is  well  known, 
feidmitting  none  to  the  clerical  profession  who  labours  un* 
der  any  personal  deformity.  Others,  however,  ascribed 
this  unsightly  defect  to  a  mere  awkward  habit,  and  con* 
tended,  that  it  did  not  amount  to  a  personal  disqualifica 
tion  from  holy  orders. 

The  features  of  Rashleigh  were  such,  as,  having  look 
ed  upon,  we  in  vain  wish  to  banish  from  our  memory, 
to  which  they  recur  as  objects  of  painful  curiosity,  sd- 
though  we  dwell  upon  them  with  a  feeling  of  dislike,  and 
even  of  disgust.      It  was  not  the  actual  plainness  of  his 
face,  taken  separately  from  the  meaning,  which  made  diis 
strong  impression.     His  features  were,  indeed,  irregular, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  vulgar  ;    and  his  keen  dark 
eyes,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  redeemed  his  face  from  the 
charge  of  common-place  ugliness.      But  there  was  in 
these  eyes  an  expression  of  art  and  design,  and,  on  pro^ 
vocation,  a  ferocity  tempered  by  caution,  which  nature 
had  made  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  physiognomist, 
perhaps  with  the  same  intention  that  she  has  given  the 
rattle  to  the  poisonous  snake.     As  if  to  compensate  him 
for  these  disadvantages  of  exterior,  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone 
was  possessed  of  a  voice  the  most  soft,  mellow,  and  rich 
in  its  tones  that  I  ever  heard,  and  was  at  no  loss  for  lan- 
guage of  every  sort  suited  to  so  fine  an  organ.    His  first 
sentence  of  welcome  was  hardly  ended,  ere  I  internally 
agreed  with  Miss  Vernon,  that  my  new  kinsman  would 
make  an  instant  conquest  of  a  mistress  whose  ears  alone 
were  to  judge  his  cause.     He  was  about  to  place  himself 
beside  me  at  dinner,  but  Miss  Vernon,  who,  as  the  only 
female  in  the  family,  arranged  all  such  matters  according 
Id  her  own  pleasure,  contrived  that  I  should  sit  betwi»f 
Thornclitf  and  herself,  and  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  1 
favoured  this  more  advantageous,  arrangement. 


"  1  want  to  speak  with  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I  have 
placed  honest  Thornie  betwixt  Rashleigb  and  you  om 
purpose      He  will  be  like 


Feather-bed  Iwixt  casUe  wall 
And  heavy  brant  of  camion  ball ; 

while  I,  your  earliest  acquaintance  in  this  intellectual 
family^  ask  of  you  how  you  like  us  all  9" 

"  A  very  comprehensive  question,  Miss  Vernon,  coo- 
sidering  how  short  while  I  have  been  at  Osbaldistone 
Hall." 

"  O,  the  philosophy  of  our  family  lies  on  the  surface 
—there  are  minute  shades  distinguishing  the  individuals, 
which  require  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  observer  ;  but  the 
species,  as  naturalists  I  believe  call  it,  may  be  di^nguish 
ed  and  characterized  at  once." 

"  My  five  elder  cousins,  dien,  are,  I  presume,  of  pret- 
ty nearly  the  same  character^" 

"  Yes,  they  form  a  happy  compound  of  sot,  game- 
keeper, bully,  horse-jockey,  and  fool  ;    but  as  they  say 
there  cannot  be  found  two  leaves  on  the  same  tree  exact- 
ly alike,  so  these  happy  ingredients,  being  mingled  in  some- 
what  various  proportions  in   each  individual,  make  aa 
agreeable  variety  for  those  who  like  to  study  character.* 

"  Give  me  a  sketch,  if  you  please,  Miss  Vernon." 

^  You  shall  have  them  all  in  a  family-piece,  at  full 
lengtli — the  favour  is  too  easily  granted  to  be  refused. 
Percie,  the  son  and  heir,  has  more  of  the  sot  than  of  the 
game-keeper,  bully,  horse-jockey,  or  fool — My  precious 
Thornie  is  more  of  the  bully  than  the  sot,  game-keeper, 
jockey,  or  fool — John,  who  sleeps  whole  weeks  amongst 
the  hills,  has  most  of  the  game-keeper — The  jockey  is 
powerful  with  Dickon,  who  rides  two  hundred  miles 
by  day  and  night  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  a  horse-race 
—and  the  fool  predominates  so  much  over  Wilfred's  oth- 
er qualities,  that  he  may  be  termed  a  fool  positive." 

**  A  goodly  collection.  Miss  Vernon,  and  the  individu- 
al  varieties  belong  to  a  most  interesting  species.  But  is 
there  no  room  on  the  canvass  for  Sur  Hildebrand  5" 
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**  1  love  my  uncle,**  was  her  reply :  "  I  owe  bini  i 
kindtiess,  (such  it  was  meant  for  at  least,)  and  I  wiU  leave 
you  to  draw  his  picture  yourself,  when  you  know  hits 
better." 

"  Come,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  I  am  glad  there  is 
some  forbearance.  After  all,  who  would  have  looked 
for  such  bitter  satire  from  a  creature  so  young  and  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  V* 

"  You  are  thinking  of  me,''  she  said,  bending  her 
dark  eyes  on  me,  as  if  she  meant  to  pierce  through  my 
very  soul. 

"  I  certainly  was,"  I  replied  witfi  some  embarrass- 
ment at  die  determined  suddenness  of  the  question,  and 
then  endeavouring  to  give  a  complimentary  turn  to  my 
frank  avowal.  *'  How  is  it  possible  I  should  think  ot 
anything  else,  seated  as  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  1" 

^e  smiled  widi  such  an  expression  of  concentrated 
haughtiness  as  she  alone  could  have  thrown  into  her 
countenance.  '^  I  must  inform  you  at  once,  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone,  that  compliments  are  entirely  lost  upon  me  ; 
do  not,  therefore,  throw  away  your  pretty  sayings — they 
serve  fine  gentlemen  who  travel  in  the  country,  instead 
of  the  toys,  beads,  and  bracelets,  which  navigators  carry 
to  propitiate  the  savage  inhabitants  of  newly  discover- 
ed lands.  Do  not  exhaust  your  stock  in  trade — ^you 
win  find  natives  in  Northumberland  to  whom  your  fine 
things  will  recommend  you— on  me  they  would  be  utter-^ 
ly  thrown  away,  for  I  happen  to  know  their  real  value." 

I  was  silenced  and  confounded. 

^'  You  remind  me  at  this  moment,"  said  the  young 
lady,  resuming  her  Kvely  and  indifllerent  manner,  ^*  of 
the  fairy  tale,  where  the  man  finds  all  the  money  which 
he  had  carried  to  market  suddenly  changed  into  pieces 
of  slate.  I  have  cried  down  and  ruined  your  whole 
stock  of  complimentary  discourse  by  one  unlucky  ob- 
servation. But,  come,  never  mind  it — ^You  are  belied, 
Mr.  Osbaldistone,  unless  you  have  much  better  conver- 
sation than  these  fadeura,  which  every  gentleman  with  a 
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iOMfiet  tbkiks  hioMelf  oUiged  lo  recite.  tuaiiuofortuBate  gnrl« 
merely  baoause  she  is  dressed  io  dUk  and  gauze,  while  k^ 
wears  superfine  cloth  with  embroidery.  Your  natural 
paces,  as  any  of  my  five  cousins  might  say,  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  your  complimentary  anibte.  Endeavqur  to 
forget  ray  unlpcky  sex  ;  call  me  Ton;^  Veroonf  if  you 
have  a  min4»  but  speak  to  me  as  you  wo^ld  to  a  friend 
and  companion ;  you  have  no  idea  bow  much  I  sihatl  like 
you." 

<'  That  iM>uld  be  a  bribe  indeed,"  returned  L 

"  Again  !"  replied  Miss  Vernon,  holding  up  ber  fin^- 
ger ;  '^  I  told  you  I  iy<^uld  not  bear  the  sb^dow  of  a  com- 
^iment.  And  now,  when  you  have  pledged  my  uncle, 
who  threatens  you  widi  whal  he  calls  a  brimmer,  I  wil)  tei] 
you  what  you  think  of  me." 

The  bumper  being  pledged  by  <ne,  a«  a  dutiful  siep^- 
ew,  and  some  other  general  inteivour^  of  the  table  fafiv- 
ing  taken  place,  the  continued  and  busi&ess-like  ckog  of 
knives  and  forks,  and  the  devotion  of  cousin  Thpmclifi 
on  my  right  hand,  and  cousin  Dickon,  who  sat  on  Miss 
Vernon^s  left,  to  Uie  huge  quantities  of  meat  with  which 
they  heaped  their  plates,  made  them  serve  as  two  occar 
sional  partitions,  separating  u^  froin  the  rest  of  the  oom- 
pany,  and  leaving  us  to  our  tete^^-tete.  '^  And  now," 
said  I,  *^  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  frankly,  Miss  Veition, 
what  y(m  suppose  I  am  thinking  of  you  ^ — I  could  tell 
you  what  I  really  do  think,  but  you  have  interdicted 
praise." 

"  I  do  not  want  your  assistance*  I  am  conjuvor  enough 
to  tell  your  droughts  without  it.  You  need  not  c^en  the 
casement  of  your  bosom  ;  I  see  through  it.  You  th^dc 
me  a  strange  bold  girl,  half  coquette,  half  romp ;  de* 
sirous  of  attracting  attention  by  the  fireedom  of  her  man* 
ners  and  loudness  of  her  conversatioui  because  she  is 
ignorant  of  what  the  Spectator  oaUs  the  softer  graces  of 
die  sex  ;  and  perhaps  you  think  I  have  some  particular 
plan  of  storming  you  into  admiration.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  shock  your  self-opbion,  but  you  were  never  more 
-nistaken.      All  the  confidence  I  have  refX)9ed  in  you,  I 
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wodd  \mfe  gireii  m  r6«%  to  yotr  Mb«f ,  if  I  ttioUgbt 
he  ooidd  have  onderdtood  aie.  1  an  in  this  hapi^  iaau* 
)y  as  much  secluded  fiKwi  mtelligeBt  Uffeeaert  aa  Sancho 
m  the  Sierra  Moreaa^  and  whcD  opportuoitx  offbts,  1 
must  speak  or  die.  I  assure  jrou  I  would  not  have  icdd 
you  a  word  of  all  this  eurioue  imeUigeBoei  had  I  eared  a 
pin  who  knew  it  or  koew  it  not." 

<<  It  is  very  cruel  in  you,  Miss  Vemoo,  to  take  away 
all  particultr  marksof  favour  froaijrourcomiDunications, 
but  I  must  receive  them  on  your  own  terms.^— You  have 
not  ineluded  Mr.  Rashlei^  OsbahhsliQaie  in  your  domes- 
tic sketcdies." 

She  shrunk,  I  thought,  at  this  remark,  and  hastily  an~ 
swered,  in  a  niucih  kMver  tooe,  >'  Nd  a  word  of  Rash- 
^eigh  !  His  ears  are  so  acute  when  his  selfishness  is  ith 
lerested,  tfaat  the  scamds  would  reach  Um  even  through 
the  mass  of  Themcliff's  peraon^  lituftid  as  it  is  with  beel^ 
vemsDn-jmsty,  and  podding." 

*^  Yes,"  I  replied }  ^^  bul  pe^pbg  past  the  living  screen 
which  divides  tts,  b^bre  I  pvt  the  qaeslioD,  1  perceived 
that  Mr.  AaaUeigh's  cbab  was  empty-^e  has  left  the 
table." 

*'  I  would  not  have  you  be  too  sure  of  that,"  Miss  Ver* 
Qoo  rejriied.  ^  Take  my  advice,  and  when  you  speak 
of  Rashlei^  get  up  to  the  top  of  Otterscope-jiill,  where 
you  can  see  for  twenty  miles  round  yeit  in  every  direo* 
tion*-««<Bt8nd  on  the  very  peak,  and  speak  »  whispers  ; 
and,  ^Aer  all,  don't  be  too  sore  diat  the  bird  of  the  lua 
vnU  not  earvy  the  matter.  Radilei^  has  been  my  tutor 
for  four  yeais ;  we  are  mutually  tired  of  each  other,  and 
we  shril  heartily  rejoioe  at  our  apptoaohing  separation." 

<'  Mr.  Rashleigh  leaves  OsbaWstone-HaU,  then  V 

'<  Yes,  in  a  few  days  ^*^did  you  not  kaiow  tluit  ? — Your 
father  must  keep  his  residutbns  nMuch  more  seeret  than 
Sir  Hildebrand.  Why,  when  my  uncle  was  informed  that 
you  were  to  be  his  guest  for  some  time,  and  that  your 
father  desired  to  have  one  of  his  hopefol  sons  to  fiU  up 
^he  lucrative  situation  in  hts  counting-house,  which  w«« 
vacant  by  your  obstioacv  Abr.  Francis,  the  good  knight 
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held  Vicour  ph%ief€  c^  all  Us  familj,  mchidiDg  the  butler, 
house-keeper,  and  game-keeper.  This  reverend  asseni* 
bly  of  the  peers  and  household  officers  of  Osbaklistone 
Hall  was  not  ccHiYoked,  as  yon  may  suppose,  to  elect  your 
substitute,  because,  as  Rasdileigh  alone  possessed  more 
arithmetic  than  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  odds  on  a 
fighting-cock,  none  but  he  could  be  supposed  qualified  for. 
t(»e  situation.  But  some  solemn  sanction  was  necessary 
for  transforming  Rashleigh's  destination  from  stsoriag  as 
a  Catholic  priest,  to  living  as  a  wealthy  banker  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  some  reluctance  that  the  adquiesceoce 
of  the  assembly  was  obtained  to  such  an  act  of  degra^ 
dation." 

"  I  can  coneeiire  the  scruples~*-but  bow  were  they  got 
over  V^ 

*<  By  the  general  wie^,  I  beKeve,  lo  get  Rashleigh  out 
of  the  house,''  repied  Miss  Verpon.  >f  Although  young** 
est  of  the  family,  he  has  somehow  <ft  other  got  the  entire 
management  of  aH  the  others ;  and  every  one  is  sensible 
of  the  sql]geetion,  though  they  c&i^ot  s^ake  it  off.  li 
any  one  opposes  him,  he  is  sure  to  rue  having  done  so 
before  the  year  goes  about ;  and  if  you  do  him  a  very 
important  service,  you  may  rue  it  still  more." 

*^  At  that  rate,"  answered  I,  smiling,  ^  1  should  look 
about  me  ;  for  I  have  been  the  cause,  however  untnten^ 
tionally,  of  his  change  of  situation." 

*<  Yes  !  and  whether  he  regards  it  as  an  advance  or 
disadvantage,  he  will  owe  you  a  grudge  for  it*— But  here 
come  cheese,  radishes,  and  a  bumper  to  church  and  king, 
the  hint  for  chaplains  and  ladies  to  disappear ;  and  I,  the 
sole  representative  of  womanhood  at  OsbakUstone  Hall, 
retreat,  as  in  duty  bound." 

She  vanished  as  she  spoke,  leaving  me  in  astonishment 
at  the  mingled  character  of  shrewdness,  audacity,  and 
frankness,  which  her  conversation  displayed.  I  despair 
conveying  to  you  the  least  idea  of  her  manner,  ahhougb 
i  have,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  imitated  her  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  there  was  a  mixture  of  untaught  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  native  shrewdness  and  haughty  bold  - 
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ness  in  her  manner,  and  all  were  modified  and  leeoni- 
mended  by  the  play  of  the  most  beautifiil  features  I  had 
ever  beheld.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that,  however  strange 
and  uncommon  I  might  think  her  liberal  and  unreserved 
communicatioDS,  a  young  man  of  two-and-twenty  was 
likely  to  be  severely  critical  on  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
for  not  observing  a  proper  distance  towards  him.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  equally  diverted  and  flattered  by  Miss 
Vernon's  confidence  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  her  de- 
claration of  its  being  conferred  on  me  solely  because  I  was 
the  first  auditor  who  occurred,  of  intelligence  enough  to 
comprehend  it.  With  the  presumption  of  my  age,  cer- 
tainly not  diminished  by  my  residence  in  France,  I  imag- 
ined, that  well-formed  features,  and  a  handsome  person, 
both  which  I  conceived  myself  to  possess,  were  not  un- 
suitable qualifications  for  the  confidant  of  a  young  beauty 
My  vanity  thus  enlisted  in  Miss  Vemon*s  behalf,  I  was 
for  fi-om  judging  her  with  severity,  merely  for  a  franknebs 
which,  I  supposed,  was  in  some  degree  justified  by  my 
own  personal  merit ;  and  the  feelings  of  partiality,  which 
her  beauty,  and  the  singularity  of  her  situation,  were  of 
themselves  calculated  to  excite,  were  enhanced  by  my 
opinion  of  her  penetration  and  judgment  in  her  chmce 
of  a  friend. 

After  Miss  Vernon  quitted  the  apartment,  tht  bottle 
circulated,  or  rather  flew  around  the  table  in  ur.ceasing 
revolution.  My  foreign  education  had  given  me  a  distaste 
to  intemperance,  then  and  yet  too  common  a  vice  among 
my  countrymen.  The  conversation  which  seasoned  such 
orgies  was  as  little  to  my  taste,  and,  if  anything  could 
render  it  more  disgusting,  it  was  the  relationship  of  the 
company.  I  therefore  seized  a  lucky  opportunity,  and 
ma^e  my  escape  through  a  side-door,  leading  1  knew  not 
whither,  rather  than  endure  any  longer  the  sight  of  father 
and  sons  practising  the  same  degrading  intemperance,  and 
holding  the  same  coarse  and  disgusting  conversation.  1 
was  pursued,  of  course,  as  I  had  expected,  to  be  reclaim- 
ed by  force,  as  a  dcserte^  from  the  shrine  of  Bacchus 
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When  I  heard  the  whoop  and  holloi  and  the  tramp  of  die 
heavy  boota  of  my  pursuers  on  the  winding  stair  which  I 
was  descending,  I  plainly  foresaw  I  should  be  overtaken 
unless  I  could  get  into  the  open  air.  I  therefore  threw 
open  a  casement  in  the  staircase,  which  looked  into  an 
old-ra«ihioned  garden  ;  and,  as  the  height  did  not  exceed 
six  feet,  I  jumped  out  without  hesitation,  and  soon  heard, 
far  behind,  the  <*  hey  whoop !  stole  away  !  stole  away !" 
of  my  baffled  pursuers.  I  ran  down  one  alley,  walked 
fast  up  another  ;  and  then,  conceiving  myself  out  of  all 
danger  of  pursuit,  I  dackened  my  pace  into  a  ^uiet  stroll, 
enjoying  the  cool  air  which  the  heat  of  the  wine  I  had 
been  obliged  to  swallow,  as  well  as  that  of  my  rapid  re- 
treat, rendered  doubly  grateful. 

As  1  sauntered  on,  I  found  the  gardener  hard  at  his 
evening  employment,  and  saluted  him,  as  I  paused  to  look 
at  his  work.     '*  Good  even,  my  friend." 

'<  Gude  e'en— gude  e'en  t'ye,"  answered  the  man 
without  looking  up^  and  in  a  tone  which  at  once  indicated 
his  north^n  extraction. 

"  Fine  weatlier  for  your  work,  my  friend." 

'<  It's  no  that  muckle  to  be  compleened  o',^'  answered 
the  man,  with  that  limited  degree  of  praise  which  gar- 
deners and  farmers  usually  bestow  on  the  very  best  weath- 
er. Then  raising  his  head,  as  if  to  see  who  spoke  to 
him,  he  touched  his  Scotch  bonnet  with  an  air  of  respect, 
as  be  observed,  ^'  Eh,  gude  save  us  ! — ^it's  a  nght  for 
sair  een,  to  see  a  gold-laced  jeistiecor  in  the  Ha'  gardw 
sae  late  at  e'en." 

"  A  gold-laced  what,  my  good  friend  ?" 

*  Ou,  ajeistiecor* — that's  a  jacket  like  your  ain,  there« 
They  hae  other  things  to  do  wi'  them  up  yonder— unbut- 
toning thesn  to  make  room  for  the  beef  and  the  bag-pud- 
dings, and  the  claret-wine,  nae  doubt — that's  the  ordinary 
for  evening  lecture  on  this  side  the  Border." 

"  There  s  uo  such  plenty  of  good  cheer  in  your  coun- 
try, my  good  friend,"  I  replied,  "  as  to  tempt  you  to  si 
so  late  at  it." 

*  P«rhapg  from  the  French  Justaitcorpt, 


**  Hout,  sir,  je  ken  IMe  diouc  Seodnd  ;  it's  ao  ibr 
want  of  gade  vifen«-<Hbe  beat  of  fish,  flesh,  sod  kml  bae 
we,  by  sybos,  ingtes,  tunieeps,  and  other  gaiden  fniit. 
But  we  hae  mease  and  discretioo,  «ad  are  modemte  ol 
our  mouths ;  but  here,  frae  the  kitchen  to  the  ha',  its  fiU 
and  tench  flMir,  frae  the  tae  end  of  the  feor^andHtwevty 
ttU  the  t'other.  Even  their  last  days — ^they  caf  it  frstmg 
when  theyhtethebesto'sea^ish  frae  Hartlepool  and  Swh 
derlaad  by  land  carriage,  forbye  tiouts,  grilses,  sabnoa, 
and  a'  the  hre  o\  and  so  they  make  their  very  fastkig  a 
kind  of  luxury  and  abomination  ;  and  then  the  awlti' 
masses  and  matins  of  the  puir  deceived  soub-^bul  I 
sbouldoa  speak  about  them,  for  your  honour  will  be  a 
Roman,  Fse  warrant,  like  the  lave/' 

<^  Not  T,  my  fiiead ;  I  was  bred  an  English  presbyte- 
rian,  or  dissenter." 

"  The  right  hand  of  fellowdiip  to  your  honour  then," 
quokb  die  gardener,  mth  as  much  alacrity  as  Ins  hard 
features  were  capable  q{  ex|»reS6jf|g,  and>  as  if  to  show 
that  his  good-will  did  not  rest  on  words,  he  plucked  forth 
a  huge  horn  snuff-box,  or  muU,  as  he  called  it,  and  prof 
fered  me  a  pinch  with  a  most  firatemal  grin. 

Having  accepted  bis  courtesy,  1  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  long  a  domestic  at  OsbaldisUme  HaH  9 

*^  I  have  been  fighting  with  wikl  beaeta  at  Epbesus," 
said  be,  looking  towards  the  buildingi  ^'  ibr  the  best  part 
of  these  Ibur-and^twen^  years,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Andrew  Fairservice." 

^  But,  my  excelleitf  friend,  Andtew  Fairservice,  if 
your  religion  and  your  temperance  are  so  ilMieh  ofieoded 
^y  Roman  rituals  and  southern  boqMtality,  it  ^eems  to  me 
lliat  you  must  have  been  putting  yourself  to  an  unneees- 
sary  penance  all  this  while,  and  that  you  mig^  have  fouod 
a  service  where  they  eat  less,  and  are  more  orthodox  in 
their  worsh^*  I  dare  say  it  cauBOt  be  want  of  skill  which 
prevented  your  being  placed  more  to  your  satisfaction." 

^'  It  disna  become  me  to  speak  to  the  point  of  my  qual- 
t£catioas,"  said  Andrew,  looking  round  him  with  ^reat 
complacency  ;  "  but  nae  doubt  I  should  understand  my 
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trade  of  hordculture,  seeing  I  was  bred  in  tbe  parmh  o ' 
Dreepdaily,  where  they  raise  lang*kale  under  glass,  and 
foice  the  early  nettles  for  their  spring  kale.r*-Andy  to  speak 
truth,  I  hae  been  flitting  every  term  these  four-and-twenty 
years  ;  but  when  the  time  comes,  there's  aye  something 
to  saw  that  I  would  like  to  see  sawn,— or  something  tp 
maw  that  I  would  like  to  see  mawn, — or  something  to 
ripe  that  I  would  like  to  see  ripen, — ^and  sae  I  e'en  daiker 
on  wi'  the  family  frae  year's  end  to  year's  end.  And  I 
wad  say  for  certain,  that  I  am  gaun  to  quit  at  Cannlemas, 
only  I  was  just  as  positive  on  it  twenty  years  syne,  and  I 
find  mysell  still  turning  up  the  mouls  here,  for  a'  tliat. 
Forbye  that,  to  tell  your  honour  the  even-down  truth, 
there's  nae  better  place  ever  offered  to  Andrew.  But  if 
your  honour  wad  wush  me  to  ony  place  where  I  wad  hear 
pure  doctrine,  and  hae  a  free  cow's  grass,  and  a  cot,  and 
a  yard,  and  niair  than  ten  punds  of  annual  fee,  and  where 
there's  nae  leddy  about  the  town  to  count  the  apple?,  I'se 
hold  mysell  muckle  indebted  t'ye." 

**  Bravo,  Andrew ;  I  perceive  you'll  lose  no  prefer- 
ment for  want  of  asking  patronage." 

<'  I  canna  see  what  for  i  should,"  replied  Andrew ;  <<  it's 
no  a  generation  to  wait  till  ane's  worth's  discovered,  I  trow." 

"  But  you  are  no  friend,  I  observe,  to  the  ladies." 

"  Na,  by  my  troth,  I  keep  up  the  first  gardener's  quar- 
rel to  them.  They're  fasheous  bargains — aye  crying  fcnr 
apricocks,  pears,  plums,  and  apples,  summer  and  winter, 
without  distinction  o'  seasons  ;  but  we  hae  nae  slices  o' 
the  spare  rib  here,  be  praised  for't !  except  auld  Martha, 
and  she's  weei  eneugh  pleased  wi'  the  freedom  o'  the 
berry-bushes  to  her  sister's  weans,  when  they  come  to 
drink  tea  in  a  holiday  in  the  house-keeper's  room,  and  wi' 
a  wheen  codlings  now  and  then  for  her  ain  private  supper." 

"  You  forget  your  young  mistress." 

"  What  mistress  do  I  forget  9 — whae's  that  ?" 

"  Your  young  mistress,  Miss  Vernon." 

"  What  !  the  lassie  Vernon  ? — She's  nae  mistress  o* 
tnine,  man.     I  wish  she  was  her  ain  mistress ;  and  I  wish 


slie  mayna  be  some  other  bodjr's  mistrew  or  Vb  kng^- 
She's  a  wild  slip  that." 

^'  Indeed  !"  said  I,  more  mterested  than  I  cared  to 
own  to  myselfy  or  to  show  to  the  fellow—-"  why,  Andrewi 
you  know  all  the  secrets  of  this  family." 

.  "  If  I  ken  them,  I  can  keep  them,"  said  Andrew  ; 
'^  they  winna  work  in  my  wame  like  barm  in  a  barrel,  Fse 
warrant  ye.  Miss  Die  is — ^but  it's  neither  beef  nor  brose 
o'  mine." 

And  he  began  to  dig  with  a  great  semblance  of  assiduity. 

"  What  is  Miss  Vernon,  Andrew  9  I  am  a  friend  of 
the  l^miiy,  and  should  like  to  know." 

"  Other  than  a  gude  ane,  I'm  fearing,"  said  Andrew, 
closing  one  eye  hard,  and  shaking  his  head  with  a  grave 
and  mysterious  look-^*'  something  glee'd — your  honour 
understands  me  9" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  do."  said  I,  "  Andrew ;  but  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  explain  yourself ;"  and  therewithal  I 
slipped  a  crown-piece  into  Andrew's  horn-hard  hand. 
The  touch  of  the  silver  made  him  grm  a  ghastly  smile, 
as  he  nodded  slowly,  and  thrust  it  into  his  breeches  pocket ; 
and  then,  like  a  man  who  well  understood  that  diere  was 
value  to  be  returned,  stood  up,  and  rested  his  arms  on  tlie 
spade,  with  his  features  composed  into  tlie  most  import- 
ant gravity,  as  for  some  serious  communication.  "  Ye 
maun  ken,  then,  young  gentleman,  since  it  imports  you 
to  know,  that  Miss  Vernon  is — " 

Here  breaking  off,  he  sucked  in  both  his  cheeks,  till 
his  lantern  jaws  and  long  chin  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  pair  of  nut-crackers  ;  winked  hard  once  more, 
frowned,  shook  his  head,  and  seemed  to  think  his  physi- 
ognomy had  completed  the  information  which  his  tongue 
had  not  fully  told. 

"  Good  God  !"  said  I,  «  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so 
early  lost  !" 

"  Troth,  ye  may  say  sae — she's  in  a  manner  lost,  bod} 
and  saul  ;  forbye  being  a  papist,  Fse  uphaud  her  for" — 
and  his  northern  caution  prevailed,  and*  he  was  again 
silent. 
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"^  F<>c  wtMt,fnr1"  said  Un^afy.  «« linMBtoniDiaif 
pg  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this." 

'^  Ou,  just  &Mr  tbe  bitterest  jacobite  in  the  htill  shire/' 

«<  Pshaw  !  a  jacolute  9 — ^is  that  aU  9" 

Andrew  looked  at  me  with  some  wtonishment,  at  hear^ 
uig  his  iofonaaation  treated  so  lightly ;  and  then  mattering, 
*^Aweel,it^stbewar8t  thing  I  ken  aboot  the  lassie,  howso- 
e'er,"  he  resumed  his  spadei  £ke  the  King  of  the  Vuidals, 
in  MarmontePs  late  novel. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

Bwrde^   TIm  iiiflriff,  with  a  moivlnmi  watck,  it  at  tk«  door. 

Haa^  IV.  Firwt  Pmi, 

I  FOUND  out  with  some  difficulty  the  apartment  whicn 
was  destined  for  my  acommodation ;  and,  having  secured 
myself  the  necessary  good-will  and  attention  from  my 
uncle's  domestics,  by  using  the  means  they  were  most 
capable  of  comprehending,  I  secluded  myself  there  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  conjecturing,  from  the  fail 
way  in  which  I  had  left  my  new  relatives,  as  well  as  from 
the  distant  noise  which  continued  to  echo  from  the  stone 
hall,  (as  their  banquetting-room  was  called,)  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  b^  fitting  company  for  a  sober  man. 

What  could  my  father  mean  by  sending  me  to  be  an 
mmate  in  this  strange  femily  *?  was  my  first  and  most  nat- 
ural reflection.  My  uncle,  it  was  plain,  received  rae  as 
one  who  was  to  make  some  stay  with  him,  and  his  rude 
hospitality  rendered  him  as  indifferent  as  King  Hal  to  the 
number  of  those  who  fed  at  his  cost.  But  it  was  plain 
my  presence  or  absence  woiild  be  of  as  little  importance 
in  his  eyes  as  that  of  one  of  his  blue-coated  serving-men. 
My  cousins  were  mere  cubs,  in  whose  company  I  might, 
if  F  liked  it,  unlf'arn  whatever  decent  manners,  or  ele^art 
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acoompliiifaimHts  I  had  acquired,  but  where  I  coidd  etttua 
DO  mforniation  bejoad  what  regarded  worming  dogs,  tow- 
elUog  horses,  aad  following  foxes.  I  could  only  ittagnie 
one  reason,  which  was  probably  the  true  one.  My  fathet 
conmdered  the  life  which  was  led  at  Otbaldistone  H»U  as 
die  natural  and  inevitable  pursuits  of  all  couotry  geatle- 
men,  and  he  was  desirous,  by  giring  me  aa  opportunity 
of  seeing  that  with  which  he  knew.  I  should  be  disgusted, 
to  reconcile  me,  i£  poanble,  to  take  an  aetive  share  in  Us 
own  business.  In  die  meantime,  be  would  take  Rashleigb 
Osbaldistone  into  the  couatiDg-house.  But  he  had  a 
bundled  modes  of  providing  for  him,  uid  that  advan- 
tageously, whenever  he  chose  to  get  rid  of  him.  So  that, 
aldiough  !  (tid  feel  a  eertaia  qualm  at  conscience  at  hav-^ 
ing  been  the  means  of  mtroducing  Rasfaieigh,  being  such 
as  be  was  described  by  Miss  Yefoonj  into  my  father's 
business^perhaps  into  his  confidenc^^I  sofodued  it  by 
the  reflection,  that  my  father  was  complete  msMer  of  im 
own  affairs — a  man  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  or  influenced 
by  any  one,  and  that  all  I  knew  to  the  young  gendeman's 
prejudice  was  through  the  medium  of  a  singular  and  giddy 
girl,  whose  communicadons  were  made  with  an  injudi- 
cious frankness,  which  might  warrant  me  in  supposing 
her  conclusions  had  been  hastily  or  inaccurately  formed. 
Then  my  mind  naturally  turned  to  Miss  Vernon  herself ; 
her  extreme  beauty  ;  her  very  peculiar  situation,  relying 
solely  upon  her  reflections,  and  her  own  spirit,  for  guid- 
ance and  protection  ;  and  her  whole  character  offering 
that  variety  and  spirit  which  piques  our  curiosity,  and 
engages  our  attention  in  spite  of  ourselves.  I  had  sense 
enough  to  consider  the  neighbourhood  of  this  singular 
young  lady,  and  the  chance  of  our  being  thrown  into  very 
close  and  frequent  intercourse,  as  adding  to  the  dangers, 
v?hile  it  relieved  the  dulness,  of  Osbaldistone  Hall  ;  but 
I  could  not,  with  the  fullest  exertion  of  my  prudence, 
prevail  on  myself  to  regret  excessively  this  new  and 
particular  hazard  to  which  I  was  to  be  exposed.  This 
scruple  I  also  settled  as  young  men  settle  most  difllculties 
of  the  kind — I  would  bf*   very  cautious,  always  on  m) 
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guard,  oonsider  Muks  Venion  rather  as  a  oompanion  than 
an  iatimate;and.aU  would  do  well  enough.  With  these 
reflections  I  fell  asleep,  Miss  Vernon,  of  course,  forming 
the  last  subject  of  my  contemplation. 

Whether  I  dreamed  of  her  or  not,  I  cannot  satisfy  you, 
for  I  was  tired  and  slept  soundly.  But  she  was  the  firsi 
person  I  thought  of  in  the  morning,  when  waked  at  dawn 
by  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  hunting-horn.  To  start  up 
and  direct  my  horse  to  be  saddled,  was  my  first  move- 
ment ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  the  court-yard, 
where  men,  dogs,  and  horses,  were  in  full  preparation. 
My  uncle,  who,  perhaps,  was  not  entitled  to  expect  a 
very  alert  sportsman  in  bis  nephew,  bred  as  he  had  been  in 
foreign  parts,  seemed  rather  surprised  to  see  me,  and  1 
thought  his  morning  salutation  wanted  something  of  the 
hearty  and  hospitable  tone  which  distinguished  his  first 
welcome.  "  Art  there,  lad  *? — ay,  youth's  aye  rathe — 
but  look  to  thysell — mind  the  old  song,  lad — 

'  He  that  g^allops  his^  horse  on  Blackstone  edge 
May  chance  to  catch  a  &U/  ** 

I  believe  there  are  few  young  men,  and  those  very 
sturdy  moralists,  who  would  not  rather  be  taxed  with  some 
moral  peccadillo  than  with  want  of  knowledge  in  horse- 
manship. As  I  was  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  skill 
or  courage,  I  resented  my  uncle's  insinuation  accordingly, 
and  assured  him  he  would  find  me  up  with  the  hounds. 

"  I  doubtna,  lad,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  thou'rt  a  rank 
rider,  I'se  warrant  thee — ^but  take  heed.  Thy  father  sent 
thee  here  to  me  to  be  bitted,  and  I  doubt  I  must  ride  thee 
on  the  curb,  or  we'll  hae  some  one  to  ride  thee  on  the 
halter,  if  I  takena  the  better  heed." 

As  thi^  speech  was  totally  unintelligible  to  me  ;  as, 
besides,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  delivered  for  my  use  or 
benefit,  but  was  spoken  as  it  were  aside,  and  as  if  ex- 
pressing aloud  something  which  was  passing  through  the 
mind  of  my  much-honoured  uncle,  I  concluded  it  must 
either  refer  to  my  desertion  of  the  bottle  on  the  preceding 
evening,  or  that  my  uncle's  morning  hours  being  a  little 
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discomposed  by  the  revels  of  the  night  bofiwe,  bit  temper 
had  suffered  in  proporuon.  I  only  made  the  pa^^siog  re* 
flection,  that  if  he  played  the  ungracious  landlord,  1 
would  remain  the  shorter  while  his  giiest,  and  then  has* 
tened  to  salute  Miss  Vernon,  who  advanced  cordially  to 
meet  me.  Some  show  of  greeting  also  passed  between 
my  cousins  and  me ;  but  as  I  saw  them  maiiciously  bent 
upon  criticizing  my  dress  and  accoutrements,  from  the 
cap  to  the  stirrup-irons,  and  sneering  at  whatever  bad  a 
new  or  foreign  appearance,  1  exempted  myself  from,  the 
task  of  paying  them  much  attention  ;  and  assuming,  in  • 
requital  of  their  grins  and  whispers,  an  air  of  the  utmost : 
indifference  and  contempt,  I  attached  myself  to  Miss  Ver-r . 
non  as  the  only  person  in  the  party  whom  I  could  regard 
as  a  suitable  companion.  By  her  side,  therefore,  we  sal- 
lied forth  to  the  destined  covor,  which  was  a  dingle  or 
copse  on  the  side  of  an  extensive  common.  As  we  rode 
thither,  I  observed  to  Diana,  that  I  did  not  see  my  coutfiii 
Rashleigh  in  the  field ;  to  which  she  replied,--*"  O  no — 
he's  a  mighty 'hunter,  but  it's  after  the  fashion  of  Nimrod, 
and  his  game  is  man." 

The  dogs  now  brushed  into  the  cover,  with  the  appro- 
priate encouragement  from  the  hunters — all  was  business, 
bustle,  and  activity.  My  cousins  were  soon  too  much 
interested  in  the  business  of  the  morning  to  take  any 
farther  notice  of  me,  unless  that  I  overheard  Dickon  the 
horse-jockey  whisper  to  Wilfred  the  fool — "  Look  thou, 
an  our  French  cousin  be  nat  off  a'  first  burst." 

To  which  Wilfred  answered,  "  Like  enow,  for  be  has 
a  queer  outlandish  binding  on's  castor." 

Thorncliff,  however,  who,  in  his  rude  way,  seemed  not 
absohitely  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  his  kinswoman,  ap- 
peared  determined  to  keep  us  company  more  closely  than 
his  brothers,  perhaps  to  watch  what  passed  betwixt  Miss 
Vernon  and  me — perhaps  to  enjoy  my  expected  mishaps 
ID  the  chase.  In  the  last  particular  he  was  disappointed. 
After  beating  in  vain  for  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  a 
fox  was  at  length  found,  who  led  us  a  chase  of  two  hours, 
10  the  course  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  ill-omened 
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French  binding  upon  my  bat,  I  sustained  my  character  as 
a  horseman  to  the  admiration  of  my  uncle  and  Miss  Vernon, 
and  the  secret  disappointment  of  those  who  expected  me  to 
disgrace  it.  Reynard,  however,  proved  loo  wily  for  his 
pursuers,  and  the  hounds  were  at  fauh.  I  could  at  this  time 
observe  in  Miss  Vernon's  manner  an  impatience  of  the 
close  attendance  which  we  received  from  TiiorncNff  09« 
baldistone ;  and,  as  that  active-spirited  young  lady  never 
hesitated  at  taking  the  readiest  means  to  gratify  any  nvish 
of  the  moment,  she  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach — 
*^  I  wonder,  Tfaornie,  what  keeps  you  dangling  at  my 
horse's  cnipper  all  this  morning,  when  you  know  the  e$irtha 
above  Woolverton-mill  are  not  stopt." 

**  I  know  no  such  an  thing  then,  Miss  Die,  for  the  mil- 
ler swore  himself  as  black  as  night,  that  he  stopt  them  at 
twelve  o'clock,  midnight  that  was." 

^'  O  fie  upon  you,  Tbomie,  would  you  trust  to  a  mil- 
i^'s  word  ? — and  these  earths,  too,  where  we  lost  the 
fox  three  times  this  season,  and  you  on  your  grey  mare 
that  can  gallop  there  and  back  in  ten  minutes  !" 

"  Well,  Miss  Die,  I'se  go  to  Woolverton  tlien,  and  if 
the  earths  are  not  stopped,  Fse  raddle  Dick  the  miller's 
bones  for  hinu" 

'*  Do,  my  dear  Tbomie  ;  horsewhip  the  rascal  to  pur- 
pose— via — fly  away,  and  about  it ;" — Thomcliff  went 
oflT  at  the  gallop — **  or  get  horsewhipped  yourself,  which 
will  serve  my  purpose  just  as  well. — 1  must  teach  them 
all  discipline  and  obedience  to  the  word  of  command.  I 
am  raising  a  regiment,  you  must  know.  Tbomie  shall 
be  my  sergeant-major,  Dickon  my  riding-master,  and  Wil- 
fred, with  bis  deep  dub-a-dub  tones,  that  speak  but  three 
syllables  at  a  time,  my  kettle-drammer." 

«  And  Rashleigh  ?" 

"  Rashleigh  shall  be  my  scout-master." 

"  And  will  you  find  no  employment  for  me,  most  love- 
ly colonel  9" 

"  You  shall  have  the  choice  of  being  pay-master  or 
plunder-master  to  the  corps.  But  see  how  the  dogs  puz- 
zle about  there.      Come,  Mr.  Frank,  the  scent's  cok?  x 
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Jiey  won't  recover  it  there  this  wliile  ;  follow  me,  I  have 
a  view  to  show  you." 

And,  m  fact,  she  cantered  up  to  the  top  of  a  gentle 
hill,  commaadmg  an  extensive  prospect.  Casting  her 
eyes  around,  to  see  that  no  one  was  near  us,  she  drew  up 
her  horse  beneath  a  few  birch-treeS)  which  screened  us 
from  the  rest  of  the  hunting-field-*-^^  Do  you  see  yon 
peaked,  brown,  heathy  hill,  havmg  something  like  a  whit- 
ish  speck  upon  the  side  ^" 

'<  Terminating  that  long  ridge  of  broken  moorish  U{>* 
lands  9 — I  see  it  distinctly.'* 

^^  That  whitish  speck  is  a  rock  called  Hawkesmore- 
crag,  and  Hawkesmore-crag  is  ui  Scotland." 

*'  Indeed  !  I  did  not  think  we  had  been  so  near  Scot<« 
land." 

'<  It  is  so,  I  assure  you,  and  your  horse  wiU  carry  you 
there  in  two  hours." 

"  I  shall  hardly  give  him  the  trouble  ;  why,  the  dis- 
tance must  be  eighteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies." 

"  You  may  have  my  mare,  if  you  think  her  less  blown 
— I  say,  that  in  two  hours  you  may  be  in  Scotland." 

**  And  I  say,  that  I  have  so  little  desire  to  be  there, 
that  if  my  horse's  head  wwe  over  the  Border,  I  would 
not  give  his  tail  the  trouble  of  following.  What  should  I 
do  in  Scotland  1" 

^^  Provide  for  your  safety,  if  I  must  speak  plainly.  Do 
you  understand  me  now,  Mr.  Frank  ?" 

"  Not  a  whit ;  you  are  more  and  more  oracular." 

"  Then,  on  my  word,  vou  either  mistrust  me  most  un- 
justly, and  are  a  better  dissembler  than  Rashleigh  Osbal- 
distone  himself,  or  you  know  nothing  of  what  is  imputed 
to  you  ;  and  then  no  wonder  you  stare  at  me  in  that 
grave  manner,  which  I  can  scarce  see  without  laughing." 

*'  Upon  my  word  of  honour,  Miss  Vernon,"  said  I, 
with  an  impatient  feeling  of  her  childish  disposition  to 
mirth,  '^  1  have  not  the  most  distant  conception  of  what 
you  mean.  I  am  happy  to  afford  you  any  subject  of 
amusement,  but  I  am  quite  ignorant  in  what  it  consists.'^ 
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"  Nay,  there's  no  sound  jest  after  all," .  said  the  young 
lady,  composing  herself,  "  only  one  looks  so  very  ridicu- 
lous when  he  is  fairly  perplexed  ;  hut  the  matter  is  seri- 
ous enough.  Do  you  know  one  Moray,  cmt  Morris,  or 
some  such  name  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  can  at  present  recollect." 

"  Think  a  moment — Did  you  not  lately  travel  with 
somebody  of  such  a  name  ?" 

"  The  only  man  with  whom  I  travelled  for  any  length 
of  time,  was  a  feUow  whose  soul  seemed  to  lie  in  his 
portmanteau." 

"  Then  it  was  like  the  soul  of  the  llcenciate  Pedro 
Garcias,  which  lay  among  the  ducats  in  his  leathern  purse. 
That  man  has  heen  rohbed,  and  he  has  lodged  an  infor- 
mation against  you  ;  as  connected  with  the  violence  done 
to  him." 

"  You  jest.  Miss  Vernon  !" 

**  I  do  not,  1  assure  you — the  thing  is  an  absolute  fact." 

*'  And  do  you,"  said  I,  with  strong  indignation,  which 
I  did  not  attempt  to  suppress,  ''  do  you  suppose  me  ca- 
pable of  meriting  such  a  charge  1" 

^'  You  would  call  me  out  for  it,  I  suppose,  bad  I  the 
advantage  of  being  a  man — ^You  may  do  so  as  it  is,  if 
you  like  it — I  can  shoot  flying,  as  well  as  leap  a  five- 
barred  gate." 

"  And  are  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  besides," 
replied  I,  reflecting  how  idle  it  was  to  be  angry  with  her 
— "  But  do  explain  the  present  jest  to  me  !" 

"  There's  no  jest  whatever,"  said  Diana  ;  "  you  are 
accused  of  robbing  this  man,  and  my  uncle  believes  it  ai» 
well  as  I  did." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  my  friends 
for  their  good  opinion !" 

"  Now  do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  snort,  and  stare,  and 
snuflf  the  wind,  and  look  so  exceedingly  like  a  startled 
horse — There's  no  such  oflfence  as  you  suppose — ^you 
ore  not  charged  with  any  petty  larceny,  or  vuigar  felony 
— by  no  means.  This  fellow  was  carrying  money  from 
government,  both  specie  and  bills,  to  pay  the  iioo]>s  in  tlis? 
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poitb  $  a|id*  %  is  said  be  has  been  also  robbed  of  9>nie 
despatches  of  great  consequence.'' 

^'  And  so  it  is  high  treason,  then,  and  not  simple  rob- 
bery, of  which  I  am  accused  1" 
'  *^  Certainly  ;  which,  you  know,  has  been  b  all  ages 
accounted  the  crime  of  a  gentleman.  You  will  find  plenty 
in  this  country,  and  one  not  far  firom  your  elbow,  who 
think  it  a  merit  to  distress  the  Hanoverian  government  by 
every  means  possible." 

^^  Neither  my  politics  nor  my  morals.  Miss  Vernon,  are 
of  a  description  so  accommodating." 

*^  I  really  begin  to  believe  that  you  are  a  presbyterian 
and  Hanoverian  in  good  earnest.  But  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  9" 

"  Instantly  to  refute  this  atrocious  calumny.  Before 
whom,"  I  asked,  "  was  this  extraordinary  accusation 
laid  V 

"  Before  old  Squire  Inglewood,  who  had  sufficient 
unwillingness  to  receive  it.  He  sent  tidings  to  my  uncle, 
I  suppose,  that  he  might  smuggle  you  away  into  Scotland, 
out  of  reach  of  the  warrant.  But  my  uncle  is  sensible 
that  his  religion  and  old  predilections  render  him  obnox- 
ious to  government,  and  that,  were  he  caught  playing 
booty,  he  Would  be  disarmed,  and  probably  dismounted, 
(which  would  be  the  worse  evil  of  the  two,)  as  a  Jacobite, 
papist,  and  suspected  person."* 

'^  I  can  Conceive  that,  sooner  than  lose  his  hunters,  he 
would  give  up  his  nephew." 

<'  His  nephew,  nieces,  sons — daughters,  if  he  had  them, 
and  whole  generation,"  said  Diana ;  ^^  therefore  trust  not 
to  him,  even  for  a  single  moment,  but  make  the  best  of 
your  way  before  they  can  serve  the  warrant," 

"  That  1  shall  certainly  do ;  but  it  shall  be  to  the  house 
of  this  Squire  Inglewood — which  way  does  it  lie  ?" 

"  About  five  miles  ofi^,  in  the  low  ground,  behind  yon 
der  plantations — you  may  see  the  tower  of  the  clock* 
house."  • 
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<<  I  ^11  km  dien  m  a  few  diindtes,**  said  I,  patfiaa^my 

Borse  in  motion. 

**  Aod  i  vrtll  go  with  you  and  sfaow  jou  die  waj^"  said 
Diana,  putting  her  palfrey  also  to  the  tr6t* 

«  Do  not  think  of  it^  Miss  Vernon,"  I  replied.  "  It  is 
not—permit  me  the  freedom  of  a  friend — ^it  is  not  proper, 
scarcely  even  delicate,  in  you  to  go  with  me  on  such  an 
errand  as  I  am  now  upon." 

"  I  understand  your  meaning,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  a 
slight  Wush  crossing  her  haughty  brow  j — "  it  is  plainly 
spoken," — and  after  a  moment's  pause  she  added,  "  and 
I  believe  kindly  meant." 

"  It  is  indeed,  Miss  V  raon  ?  can  you  think  me  msen- 
siblc  of  the  interest  you  show  r«,  or  ungrateful  for  it  ?" 
said  I,with  even  more  earnestness  than  I  could  have  wished 
to  express.  "  Your's  is  meant  for  true  kindness,  shown 
best  at  the  hour  of  need.  But «  iiust  not,  for  your  own 
sake*— for  the  chance  of  misconsu  taction — suffer  you  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  your  generosity  ;  this  is  so  public 
an  occasion*— it  is  almost  like  venturing  into  an  open  court 
of  justice." 

"  And  if  it  were  not  almost,  but  altogether  entering 
into  an  open  court  of  justice,  do  you  think  I  would  not  go 
there  if  1  thought  it  right,  and  wished  to  protect  a  friend  9 
JTou  have  no  one  to  stand  by  you — you  are  a  stranger  ; 
and  here,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom,  country  jus- 
tices do  odd  things.  My  uncle  has  no  desire  to  embroil 
himself  in  your  afiair  ; — Rashleigh  is  absent,  and  were 
be  here,  there  is  no  knowing  which  side  he  might  take  ; 
the  rest  are  all  more  stupid  and  brutal  one  than  another. 
I  will  go  with  you,  and  I  do  not  fear  being  able  to  serve 
you.  I  am  no  6ne  lady,  to  be  terrified  to  death  with  law 
^ks,  hard  words,  or  big  wigs." 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon — " 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Francis,  be  patient  and  quiet,  and 
let  me  take  my  own  way  ;  for  when  I  take  the  bit  between 
my  teeth,  there  is  no  bridle  will  stop  me." 

Flattered  with  the  interest  so  lovely  a  creature  seemed 
\o  take  in  my  fate,  yet  vexed  at  the  ridiculous  appearance 
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1  ^uld  make,  by  carrying  a  girl  of  eighteen  along  with 
me  as  an  advocate,  and  seriously  concerned  for  the  mis^ 
construction  to  which  her  motives  might  be  exposed,  I 
endeavoured  to  combat  her  resolution  to  accompany  me 
to  Squire  Inglewood's.  The  self-willed  girl  told  me 
roundly,  that  my  dissuasions  were  absolutely  in  vain  ;  that 
she  was  a  true  Vernon,  whom  no  consideration,  not  even 
that  of  being  able  to  do  but  little  to  assist  him,  should  m- 
duce  to  abandon  a  friend  in  distress  ;  and  that  all  I  could 
say  on  the  subject  might  be  very  well  for  pretty,  well-edu- 
cated, well-behaved  misses  from  a  town  boarding-school, 
but  did  not  apply  to  her,  who  was  accustomed  to  mind 
nobody's  opinion  but  her  own. 

While  she  spoke  thus,  we  were  advancing  hastily  to- 
wards Inglewood-Place,  while,  as  if  to  divert  me  from 
the  task  of  farther  remonstrance,  she  drew  a  ludicrous 
picture  of  the  magistrate  and  his  clerk.  Inglewood  was, 
according  to  her  description,  a  white-washed  Jacobite, 
that  is,  one  who,  having  been  long  a  non-juror,  like  most 
of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  counti^,  had  lately  quali- 
fied himself  to  act  as  a  justice,  by  taking  the  oaths  to 
government.  ^^  He  had  done  so,V  she  said,  "  in  compli- 
ance with  the  urgent  request  of  most  of  his  brother  squires, 
who  saw,  with  regret,  that  the  palladium  of  sylvan  sport, 
the  game-laws,  were  likely  to  fail  into  disuse  for  want  of 
a  magistrate  who  would  enforce  them ;  the  nearest  acting 
justice  being  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  and  he,  as  being 
rather  inclined  to  the  consumption  of  the  game  when 
properly  dressed,  than  to  its  preservation  when  alive,  was 
more  partial,  of  course,  to  the  cause  of  the  poacher  than 
of  the  spcHtsman.  Resolving,  therefore,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient some  one  of  their  number  should  sacrifice  the 
scruples  of  jacobitical  loyalty  to  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  Northumbrian  country  gentlemen  imposed  the 
duty  on  Inglewood,  who,  being  very  inert  in  most  of  his 
feelings  and  sentiments,  might,  they  thought,  comply  with 
any  political  creed  without  much  repugnance.  Ha>ing 
thus  procured  the  body  of  justice,  they  proceeded,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Vernon,  <<  to  attach  to  it  a  clerk,  by  way  of 
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soul,  to  direct  and  animate  its  raovements.  Accordingly; 
they  got  a  sharp  Newcastle  attorney,  called  Jobson,  who 
to  vary  my  metaphor,  finds  it  a  good  thing  enough  to  re- 
tail justice  at  the  sign  of  Squire  Inglewood,  and,  as  his 
own  emoluments  depend  on  the  quantity  of  business  which 
he  transacts,  he  hooks  in  his  principal  for  a  great  deal 
more  employment  in  the  justice  line  than  the  honest  squire 
had  ever  bargained  for ;  so  that  no  apple*wife  within  the 
circuit  of  ten  miles  can  settle  her  account  with  a  coster^ 
monger  without  an  audience  of  the  reluctant  justice  and 
his  alert  clerk,  Mr.  Joseph  Jobson.  Bat  the  most  ridih 
culous  scenes  occur  when  affairs  come  before  him,  like 
our  business  of  to-day,  having  any  colouring  of  politics. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jobson  (for  which  no  doubf,  he  hftS; 'Ms"  6wn 
very  sufficient  reasons,)  is  a  prodigious  zealot  for  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  present  estab- 
lishment in  church  and  state.  Now,  his  principal,  retair>- 
ing  a  sort  of  instinctive  attachment  to  the  opinions  which 
he  professed  openly,  until  he  relaxed  his  political  creed, 
with  the  patriotic  view  of  enforcing  the  law  against  unau»- 
thorized  destroyers  of  black-game,  grouse,  partridges, 
and  hares,  is  peculiarly  embarrassed  when  the  zeal  of  hi^ 
assistant  involves  him  in  judicial  proceedings  connected 
with  his  earlier  faith  ;  and,  instead  of  seconding  hi€  z^a^, 
he  seldom  fails  to  oppose  to  it  a  double  dose  of  indcdenee 
and  lack  of  exertion.  And  this  inactivity  does  net  by 
any  means  arise  from  actual  stupidity.  On  the  contrary, 
for  one  whose  principal  delight  is  in  eating  and  drinking, 
he  is  an  alert,  joyous,  and  lively  old  soul,  which  makes 
his  assumed  dulness  the  more  diverting.  So  you  may 
see  Jobson  on  such  occasions,  like  a  bit  of  a  broken-down 
blood-tit  condemned  to  drag  an  overloaded  cart,  puffing, 
strutting,  and  spluttering,  to  get  the  justice  put  in  motion, 
while,  though  the  wheels  groan,  creak,  and  revohreslowly, 
ibe  2;reat  and  preponderating  weight  of  the  Whicle  fairly 
friisuates  the  efforts  of  the  willing  qtiddruped,  and  pre- 
vents its  being  brought  into  a  state  of  actual  progression 
Nay  more,  the  unfortunate  pony,  I  understand,  has  been 
iieard  to  complain,  that  this  same  car  of  justice,  which  be 
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6nds  it  so  hard  to  put  in  motion  on  some  occasions,  can  00 
others  run  fast  enough  down  hill  of  its  own  accord,  drag- 
ging his  reluctant  self  backwards  along  with  it,  when  any- 
thing can  be  done  of  service  to  Squire  Inglewood's  quon- 
dam friends.  And  then  Mr.  Jobson  talks  big  about  re* 
porting  his  principal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  if  it  were  not  for  his  particular  regard 
and  friendship  for  Mr.  Inglewood  and  his  family." 

As  Miss  Vernon  concluded  this  whimsical  description, 
we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  Inglewood-Place,  a  hand- 
some, though  old-fashioned  building,  which  showed  the 
consequence  of  the  family. 
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"  Sir/'  quoth  the  Lawyer, ''  not  to  flatter  je, 
Yoa  have  as  good  aad  &ir  a  balterjr 
Am  heart  coald  with,  and  need  not  shame 
The  proudest  man  alive  to  claim." 

OuB  horses  were  taken  by  a  servant  in  Sir  Hildebrand's 
livery,  whom  we  found  in  the  court-yard,  and  we  entered 
the  house.  In  the  entrance-hall  I  was  somewhat  surpris- 
ed, and  my  fair  companion  still  more  so,  when  we  met 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  who  could  not  help  showing  equal 
wonder  at  our  rencontre. 

"  Rashleigh,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  without  giving  him 
time  to  ask  any  question,  "  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Francis 
Osbaldistone's  afikir,  and  you  have  been  talking  to  the 
justice  about  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Rashleigh  composedly,  "  it  has  been 
my  business  here.  I  have  been  endeavouring,"  he  said, 
with  a  bow  to  me,  "  to  render  my  cousin  what  service  I 
can.     But  I  am  sorry  to  meet  him  here." 
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-<  As  a  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  you  ougbi 
to  have  been  sorry  to  have  met  me  any  where  else,  at  a 
time  when  the  charge  of  my  reputation  required  me  to 
he  on  this  spot  as  soon  as  possible." 

'<  True  ;  but,  judging  from  what  my  father  said,  I 
siiould  have  supposed  a  short  retreat  into  Scotland — just 
till  matters  should  be  smoothed  over  in  a  quiet  way — " 

I  answered  with  warmth,  ''  That  I  had  no  prudential 
measures  to  observe,  and  desired  to  have  nothing  smooth- 
ed over  $  on  the  contrary,  I  was  come  to  inquire  into  a 
rascally  calumny,  which  I  was  determined  to  probe  to  the 
bottom." 

"  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  is  an  innocent  man,  Rash- 
leigh,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  "  and  he  demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charge  against  him,  and  I  intend  to  support 
him  in  it." 

"  You  do,  my  pretty  cousin  ? — I  should  think,  now, 
Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  was  likely  to  be  as  effectually, 
and  rather  more  delicately,  supported  by  my  presence 
than  by  yours." 

"  O  certainly ;  but  two  heads  are  better  than  one^  you 
know." 

"  Especially  such  a  head  as  yours,  my  pretty  Die," 
advancing,  and  taking  her  hand  with  a  familiar  fondness, 
which  made  me  think  him  fifty  times  uglier  than  nature 
had  made  him.  She  led  him,  however,  a  few  steps  aside ; 
they  conversed  in  an  under  voice,  and  she  appeared  to 
insist  upon  some  request,  which  he  was  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  comply  with.  I  never  saw  so  strong  a  contrast 
betwixt  the  expression  of  two  faces.  Miss  Vernon's  from 
being  earnest  became  angry.  Her  eyes  and  cheeks  be- 
came more  animated,  her  colour  mounted,  she  clenched 
her  little  hand,  and,  stamping  on  the  ground  with  her  tiny 
foot,  seemed  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  in- 
dignation to  the  apologies,  which,  from  his  look  of  civil 
deference,  his  composed  and  respectful  smile,  his  body 
rather  drawing  back  than  advanced,  and  other  signs  oi 
look  and  person,  I  concluded  him  to  be  pouring  out  at 
her  feet.  At  length  she  flung  away  from  him,  with  "  1 
wiU  have  it  so  " 
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<*  It  18  not  io  my  power — ^tbere  is  no  powbilit/  of  it. 
Would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  V"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing me 

**  You  are  not  mad  9"  said  she,  mterrupting  him. 

<^  Would  you  think  it  ?"  said  he,  without  attending  to 
her  hint — **  Miss  Vernon  insists,  not  only  that  I  know 
your  mnocence,  (of  which,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  be  more  convinced)  but  that  I  must  also  be 
acquainted  with  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  on 
this  fellow — if,  indeed,  such  an  outrage  has  been  com- 
mitted.    Is  this  reasonable,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  1" 

'- 1  will  not  allow  any  appeal  to  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  Rash- 
leigh,"  said  the  young  lady  ;  *'  he  does  not  know,  as  I 
do,  the  incredible  extent  and  accuracy  of  your  information 
on  all  points." 

*'  As  I  am  a  gendeman,  you  do  me  more  honour  thin 
I  deserve." 

^*  Justice,  Rashleigh — only  justice-^and  it  is  only  jus- 
tice which  I  expect  at  your  hands." 

'^  You  are  a  tyrant,  Diana,"  he  answered,  with  a  sort 
of  sigh — ^'  a  capricious  tyrant,  and  rule  your  friends  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Still,  however,  it  shall  be  as  you  desire. 
But  you  ought  not  to  be  here — ^you  know  you  ought  not 
— you  must  return  with  me." 

Then  turning  from  Diana,  who  seemed  to  stand  unde- 
cided, he  came  up  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  said,  **  Do  not  doubt  my  interest  in  what  regards  you, 
Mr.  Osbaldistone.  If  I  leave  you  just  at  this  moment,  it 
is  only  to  act  for  your  advantage.  But  you  must  use  your 
influence  with  your  cousin  to  return  ;  her  presence  can- 
not serve  you,  and  must  prejudice  herself." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  I  replied,  '*  you  cannot  be  more 
convinced  of  this  than  I ;  I  have  urged  Miss  Vernon's 
return  as  anxiously  as  she  would  permit  me  to  do." 

«  I  haw  thought  on  i,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  after  a 
pause,  '<  and  I  will  not  go  till  I  see  you  safe  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.  Cousin  RasUeigh,  I  dare  say, 
means  well ;  but  he  and  I  know  each  other  well. — Rash- 
leigh, I  will  SFOT  fp  ^^^l  know,"  sh«  added,  in  a  moire 
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soothing  tone,  ^<  my  being  here  will  give  you  more  motive 
for  speed  and  exertion." 

"  Stay,  then,  rash,  obstinate  girl,"  said  Rashleigh  ; 
'^  jou  know  but  too  well  to  whom  you  trust  ;"  and  has- 
tening out  of  the  hall,  we  heard  his  horse's  feet  a  minute 
afterwards  in  rapid  motion. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  he  is  gone  !"  said  Diana.  ^^  And 
now,  let  us  seek  out  the  justice." 

"  Had  we  not  better  call  a  servant  9" 
-  "  O,  by  no  means  ;  I  know  the  way  to  his  den — we 
must  burst  on  him  suddenly — follow  me." 

I  did  follow  her  accordingly,  as  she  tripped  up  a  few 
gloomy  steps,  traversed  a  twilight  passage,  and  entered  a 
sort  of  anteroom,  hung  round  with  old  maps,  architect- 
ural elevations,  and  genealogical  trees.  A  pair  of  foldii^ 
doors  opened  from  this  into  Mr.  Inglewood's  sitting  apart- 
ment, from  which  was  heard  the  fag-end  of  an  oW  ditty, 
chanted  by  a  voice  which  bad  been  in  its  day  fit  for  a 
jolly  bottle-song. 

**  O,  in  SIupUni-iit-CraTe% 
Is  never  a  haven. 

But  many  a  day  ibul  weather ; 
And  he  that  would  say 
A  pretty  giri  nay, 
I  wish  for  his  cravat  a  tether." — 

"  Hey  day  !"  said  Miss  Vernon,  "  the  genial  justice 
must  have  dined  already, — I  did  not  think  it  had  been  so 
late." 

It  was  even  so.  Mr.  Inglewood's  aj^tite  having 
been  sharpened  by  his  official  investigations,  he  had  ante- 
dated his  meridian  repast,  having  dined  at  twelve  instead 
of  one  o'clock,  then  the  general  dining  hour  in  England. 
The  various  occurrences  of  the  morning  occasioned  our 
arriving  some  time  after  this  hour,  to  the  justice  the  most 
important  of  the  four-and-twenty,  and  he  had  not  neg- 
lected the  interval. 

"  Stay  you  here,"  said  Diana ;  "  I  know  the  bouse,  and 
1    will    call  a   servant ;  your  sudden  appearance  might 
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Startle  the  old  gentleman  even  to  choking  ;"  and  she  e^ • 
caped  from  me,  leaving  me  uncertain  whether  I  ought  to 
advance  or  retreat.  It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  hear 
some  part  of  what  past  within  the  dinner  apartment,  and 
particularly  several  apologies  for  declining  to  sing,  ex- 
pressed in  a  dejected  croaking  voice,  the  tones  of  which 
I  conceived  were  not  entirely  new  to  me. 

"  Not  sing,  sir  9  by  our  lady  !  but  you  must — What ! 
you  have  cracked  my  silver-mounted  cocoa-nut  of  sack, 
and  tell  me  that  you  cannot  sing  ! — Sir,  sack  will  make 
a  cat  sing,  and  speak  too  ;  so  up  with  a  merry  stave,  or 
trundle  yourself  out  of  my  doors — Do  you  think  you 

are  to  take  up  all  my  valuable  time  with  your  d d 

declarations,  and  then  tell  me  you  cannot  sing  ?'' 

"  Your  worship  is  perfectly  in  rule,"  said  another 
voice,  which  from  its  pert  conceited  accent,  might  be  that 
of  the  elerk,  "  and  the  party  must  be  conformable  ;  he 
hath  canet  written  on  his  face  in  court  hand.'' 

"  Up  with  it,  then,"  said  the  justice,  "  or,  by  Saint 
Christopher,  you  shall  crack  the  cocoa-nut  full  of  salt- 
and-water,  according  to  the  statute  for  such  effect  made 
and  provided." 

Thus  exhorted  and  threatened,  my  quondam  fellow- 
traveller,  for  1  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  was  the  re- 
cusant in  question,  uplifted,  with  a  voice  similar  to  that 
of  a  criminal  singing  his  last  psalm  on  the  scaffold*  a 
most  doleful  stave  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Good  people  all,  I  pray  |^ve  ear, 
A  woeful  8I017  joa  shall  bear, 
Tit  of  a  robber  af  float  as  evar 
Bade  a  true  maa  stand  and  deliver. 

With  his  foodie  doo  ia  kwdle  loo 

''  This  lcnave,mo8t  worthy  of  a  cord, 
IBmng  arm'd  whb  pistol  and  with  sword. 
Twist  Kensiaglon  and  Brsntlbrd  thai 
Did  boldly  stop  six  honest  men. 
With  his  ibodle  doo,  4e# 
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"  These  bonesi  men  did  at  Brentlbrd  dine. 
Having  drank  each  man  his  pint  of  wine, 
When  this  bold  thief,  with  many  cunct. 
Did  say,  You  dogs,  your  lives  or  purm* 
With  his  fiMdle  doo/'  &e. 

I  question  if  the  honest  men,  whose  misfortune  is 
commemorated  in  this  pathetic  ditty,  were  more  startled 
at  the  appearance  of  the  bold  thief^  than  the  songster  was 
at  mine  ;  for,  tired  of  waiting  for  some  one  to  announce 
me,  and  finding  mj  situation  as  a  listener  rather  awk- 
ward, I  presented  myself  to  the  company  just  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Morris,  for  such,  it  seems,  was  his  name,  was 
uplifting  the  fifth  stave  of  his  doleful  ballad.  The  high 
tone,  with  which  the  tune  started,  died  away  in  a  quaver 
of  consternation,  on  finding  himself  so  near  one  whose 
character  he  supposed  to  be  Uttle  less  suspicious  than  that 
of  the  hero  of  his  madrigal,  and  he  remained  silent  with 
a  mouth  gaping  as  if  I  had  brought  the  Gorgon's  head  in 
my  hand. 

The  Justice,  whose  eyes  had  closed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  somniferous  lullaby  of  the  song,  started  up  in 
his  chair  as  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  stared  with  wonder 
at  the  unexpected  addition  which  the  company  had  re- 
ceived, while  his  organs  of  sight  were  in  abeyance.  The 
clerk,  as  I  conjectured  him  to  be  from  his  appearance, 
was  also  commoved,  for,  sitdng  opposite  to  Mr.  Morris, 
that  honest  gentleman's  terror  communicated  itself  to 
him,  though  he  wotted  not  why. 

I  broke  the  silence  of  surprise  occasioned  by  my  ab- 
rupt entrance. — '^  My  name,  Mr.  Lagtewood,  is  Francis 
Osbaldistone  ;  I  understand  that  some  scoundrel  has 
brought  a  complaint  before  you.  charging  me  with  being 
concerned  in  a  loss  which  he  says  he  has  sustained.." 

<^  Sir,"  said  the  Justice,  somewhat  peevishly,  "  these 
are  matters  I  iiev«r  enter  upon  after  dinner — there  is  a 
time  for  every  tiling,  and  a  justice  of  peace  must  eat  as 
well  as  other  folks." 


it 
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The  goodly  person  of  Mr.  Inglewood,  by  the  way, 
seemed  by  no  means  to  have  suffered  by  any  fasts, 
whether  in  the  service  of  the  law  or  of  religion. 

*  I  beg  pardon  for  an  ill-timed  visit,  sir  ;  but  as  my 
reputation  is  concerned,  and  as  the  dinner  appears  to  be 
concluded ^" 

"  It  is  not  concluded,  sir,"  replied  the  magistrate  ; 

man  requires  digestion  as  well  as  food,  and  I  protest  I 
cannot  have  benefit  from  my  victuals,  unless  I  am  allow- 
ed two  hours  of  quiet  leisure,  intermixed  with  harmless 
mu-th,  and  a  moderate  circulation  of  the  bottle." 

"  If  your  honour  will  forgive  me,"  said  Mr.  Jobson, 
who  had  produced  and  arranged  his  writing  implements 
in  &e  brief  space  that  our  c(Hiversation  affi>rded  ;  ^  as 
this  is  a  case  of  felony,  and  the  gentleman  seems  some- 
thins;  impatient,  the  charge  is  contra  paeem  domini  re- 
gis''— 

«  D — n  d<Hnin%e  regis  /"  said  the  impatient  Justice— 
**  I  hope  it's  no  treason  to  say  so  ;— but  it's  enough  to 
make  one  mad  to  be  worried  in  this  way — ^have  I  a  mo- 
ment of  my  life  quiet,  for  warrants,  orders,  directions, 
acts,  bails,  bonds,  and  recognizances  ? — ^I  pronounce  to 
you,  Mr.  Jobson,  that  I  shall  send  you  and  the  justice- 
ship to  the  devil  one  of  these  days." 

^'  Your  honour  will  consider  the  dignity  of  the  office 
— one  of  the  quorum  and  custos  rotulorum,  an  office  of 
which  Sir  Edward  Coke  wisely  saith.  The  whole  Chris- 
tiaii  world  hath  not  the  like  of  it,  scf  it  be  duly  executed." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Justice,  pardy  reconciled  by  this 
euiogium  on  the  dignity  of  his  rituation,  and  gulping  down 
the  rest  of  his  dissatisfaction  m  a  huge  bumper  of  claret, 
'^  let  us  to  this  gear  then,  and  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  we 
can.  Here  you,  sir, — ^you,  Morris — ^you,  knight  of  the 
sorrowful  countenance — ^is  tiiis  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone 
the  gendeman  whom  you  charge  witii  being  art  and  part 
of  felony  V 

"  I,  sir  ?"  replied  Morris,  whose  scattered  wits  had 
hardly  yet  re-assembled  themselves — "  I  charge  nothing 
-  I  say  nothing  against  the  ftentleman." 
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^*  Then  we  dismiss  your  complaint,  sir,  that's  all,  and 
a  good  riddance — Push  about  the  bottle — Mr.  Osbaldis* 
tone,  help  yourself." 

Jobson,  however,  was  determined  that  Morris  should 
not  back  out  of  the  scrape  so  easily.  **  What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Morris  9 — Here  is  your  own  declaration — the 
ink  scarce  dried — and  you  would  retract  it  in  this  scan- 
dalous  manner  !" 

<*  How  do  I  know,"  whispered  the  other,  in  a  tremu- 
lous tone,  "  how  many  rogues  are  in  the  house  to  back 
tiim  9 — 1  have  read  of  such  things  in  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Highwaymen.     I  protest  the  door  opens" 

And  it  did  open,  and  Diana  Vernon  entered — <^  You 
keep  fine  order  here,  Justice — ^not  a  servant  to  be  seen 
or  heard  of." 

'^  Ah  !"  said  the  Justice,  starting  up  with  an  alacritr 
which  showed  that  he  was  not  so  engrossed  by  his  devo- 
tions to  Themis,  or  Comus,  as  to  forget  what  was  due  to 
beauty — "  Ah,  ha !  Die  Veraon,  the  heath-bell  of  Che- 
viot, and  the  blossom  of  the  Border,  come  to  see  how 
the  old  bachelor  keeps  house? — ^Art  welcome,  girl,  as 
flowers  in  May." 

"  A  fine,  open,  hospitable  house  you  do  keep.  Justice 
that  must  be  allowed — not  a  soul  to  answer  a  visiter." 

**  Ah  !  the  knaves,  they  reckoned  themselves  secure 
of  me  for  a  couple  of  hours — But  why  did  you  not  come 
earlier  ? — ^Your  cousin  Rashleigh  dined  here,  and  ran 
away  like  a  poltroon*  after  the  first  bottle  was  out — -SBut, 
you  have  not  dined — we'll  have  something  nice  and  lady- 
like— sweet  and  pretty,  Uke  yourself,  tossed  up  in  a  trice*'* 

"  1  may  eat  a  crust  in  the  anteroom  before  I  set  out,"  an- 
swered Miss  Vernon — **  I  have  had  a  long  ride  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  can't  stay  long,  Justice — I  came  with  my  cousin, 
Frank  Osbaldislone,  there,  and  I  must  show  him  the  way 
back  again  to  the  Hall,  or  he'll  lose  himself  in  the  wolds." 

"  Whew  !  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?"  inquired  the 
Justice, 

'  She  showed  him  the  way,  and  she  showed  him  the  way, 
CHm  showed  him  the  way  to  woo/ 

^hat !  no  luck  for  old  fellows,  then,  my  sweet  bud  oi 
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"  None  whatever,  Squire  Inglcwood  ;  but  if  you  will 
oe  a  good  kiud  Justice,  and  despatch  young  Frank's 
business,  and  let  us  canter  home  again,  V\l  bring  my  un- 
cle to  dine  with  you  next  week,  and  we*H  expect  merry 
doings." 

**  And  you  shall  find  them,  my  pearl  of  the  Tyne — 
Zookers,  lass,  I  never  envy  these  young  fellows  their 
rides  and  scampers,  unless  when  you  come  across  me. 
But  I  must  not  keep  you  just  now,  I  suppose  9— *1  am 
quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone's  explana- 
tion— here  has  been  some  mistake,  which  can  be  cleared 
at  greater  leisure." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  I,  "  but  I^ave  not  heard^be 
nature  of  the  accusation  yet.** 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  who,  at  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Vernon,  had  given  up  the  matter  in  despair,  but 
who  picked  up  courage  to  press  farther  investigation,  on 
finding  himself  supported  from  a  quarter  whence  assur- 
edly he  expected  no  backing — '*  Yes,  sir,  and  Dalton 
saith.  That  he  who  is  apprehended  as  a  felon  shall  not 
be  discharged  upon  any  man's  discretion,  but  shall  be 
held  either  to  bail  or  commitment,  paying  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  the  usual  fees  for  recognizance  or  commit- 
ment." 

The  Justice,  thus  goaded  on,  gave  me  at  length  a  few 
words  of  explanation. 

It  seems  the  tricks  which  I  had  played  to  this  man, 
Morris,  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination  ; 
for  I  found  they  had  been  arrayed  against  me  in  his  evi- 
dence, with  all  the  exaggerations  which  a  timorous  and 
heated  imagination  could  suggest.  It  appeared  also,  that, 
on  the  day  he  parted  from  me,  he  had  been  stopped  on 
a  solitary  spot,  and  eased  of  his  beloved  travelling-com- 
panion, the  portmanteau,  by  two  men,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  having  their  faces  covered  with  vizards. 

One  of  them,  he  conceived,  had  much  of  my  shape 
and  air,  and  in  a  whispering  conversation  which  took 
place  betwixt  the  freebooters,  he  heard  the  other  apply 
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J}  him  tbe  name  of  Osbaldistoae.  The  deckralioD  far- 
ther set  torthj  that  upon  inquiriog  into  tbe  priociples  of 
the  family  so  named,  be,  the  said  declarant,  was  inform- 
ed, that  they  were  of  the  worst  description,  tlie  family,  in 
all  its  members,  having  been  papists  and  Jacobites,  as  he 
was  given  to  uiiderstand  by  the  dissenting  dergyman  at 
whose  house  he  stopped  after  bis  rencontre,  ^nce  tl^e 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Upon  all,  and  each  of  these  weighty  reasons,  be 
charged  me  with  being  accessory  to  tbe  felony  committed 
upon  his  person  ;  he,  the  said  declarant, then  travelUng  in 
ihe  specisd  employment  of  government,  and  having  charge 
of  certain  important  papers,  and  also  a  large  sum  in 
specie,  to  be  paid  over,  according  to  his  instructions,  to 
certain  persons  of  ofBcialtrust  and  importance  in  Scotland. 

Having  heard  this  extraordinary  accusation,  1  replied 
to  it,  that  the  circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded 
were  such  as  could  warrant  no  justice,  or  magistrate,  in 
any  attempt  on  my  personal  liberty.  1  admitted  that  I 
had  practised  a  little  upon  the  terrors  of  Mr.  Morris, 
while  we  traveUed  togetlier,  but  in  such  trifling  particulars 
as  could  have  excited  apprehension  in  no  one  who  was 
one  whit  less  timorous  and  jealous  than  himself.  But  I 
added,  that  I  had  never  seen  him  since  we  parted,  and  if 
that  which  he  feared  had  really  come  upon  him,  1  was  in 
no  ways  accessory  to  an  action  so  unworthy  of  my  char- 
acter and  station  in  life.  That  one  of  the  robbers  was 
called  Osbaldistone,  or  that  such  a  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  betwixt  them,  was  a  trifling 
circumstance,  to  which  no  weight  was  due.  And  con- 
cerning the  disaflfection  alleged  against  me,  I  was  willing 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justice,  the  clerk,  and 
even  the  witness  himself,  that  I  was  of  the  same  persua- 
sion as  his  friend  the  dissenting  clergyman  ;  had  been 
educated  as  a  good  subject  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  as  such  now  demanded  tlie  personal 
protection  of  the  laws  which  had  been  assured  by  that 
great  event. 
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1%^  Jtosdc^lM^Med,  KMJk  siiuC  and  seemed  consid- 
erably eniltarrassed,  trbile  &£r*  Attorney  Jobson,  with  iH 
the  volubility  of  his  profession,  ran  over  the  statute  (A 
die  34  Ediraird  III«,  by  ifldch  juices  of  the  peace  are 
allowed  to  arrest  all  those  whom  they  find  by  indictment 
or  suspicion,  and  to  put  them  into  prison.  The  rogue 
even  turned  my  own  admissions  against  me,  aHeging, 
*<  that  since  I  had  confessedly,  upcNi  my  own  stowing, 
assumed  die  bearing  or  deportment  of  a  robber  or  male- 
factor, I  had  voluntarily  subjected  myself  to  the  suspi- 
cions of  which  I  eomplamed,  and  brought  myself  within 
the  ^mpass  of  the  act,  having  wilfully  clothed  my  con* 
duct  with  all  the  colour  and  livery  of  guilt." 

I  combated  bodi  bis  arguments  and  his  jargon  widi 
much  indignation  and  scorn,  and  observed,  <*  that  I  should, 
if  necessary,  produce  the  bail  of  my  relations,  which  I 
conceived  could  not  be  refused,  without  subjecting  the 
ma^strate   in  a  misdemeanour." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  sir, — pardon  me,"  said  the  in* 
satiable  clerk,  '*  this  is  a  case  in  which  neither  bail  nor 
mainprize  can  be  received,  the  felon  who  is  Kable  to  be 
committed  on  heavy  grounds  of  suspicion,  not  being  re* 
plevisable  under  the  statute  of  the  3d  of  Sang  Edward, 
there  being  in  that  act  an  express  exception  of  such  as 
be  charged  of  commandment,  or  force,  and  aid  of  felony 
done  ;"  and  he  hinted,  that  his  worsUp  would  do  weH 
to  remember  that  such  were  no  way  replevisaUe  by  com- 
mon writ,  nor  without  writ. 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation  a  servant  entered, 
and  delivered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jobson.  He  had  no  soon- 
er run  it  hastily  over,  than  he  exclaimed,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  wished  to  appear  much  vexed  at  the  interrup- 
tion, and  felt  the  consequence  attached  to  a  man  of  mul- 
tifarious avocations — "  Good  God  ! — why,  at  this  rate,  I 
shaU  have  neither  time  to  attend  to  the  public  concerns 
nor  my  own— no  rest — no  quiet — ^I  wish  to  Heaven 
linother  gentieman  in  our  line  would  setde  here  !" 
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.  <<  God  forbid  !''  said  die  i^oAci^  m  a  tone  o£^f9tUi>^oce 
deprecation  ;  "  some  of  us  bav^  enough  of  one  of  the 
tribe*" 

'<  This  b  a  matter  of  life  wd  deathi  if.  y&as  worship 
pleases." 

'*  In  God's  name  !  no  more  justice  :bMsiness9 1  hope," 
said  the  alarmed  magistrate. 

"  No — no,"  replied  Mr.  Jobson,  very  consequential- 
ly ;  ^'  old  Gaffer  Rutledge  of  GrimeVHill  is.subpcena'd 
for  the  next  world  ;  he  has  sent  an  express  for  Dr.  Kill- 
down  to  put  in  bail — another  for  me  to  arrange  his 
worldly  affairs." 

"  Away  with  you,  then,"  said  Mr.  Inglewood  hastily  j 
'^  his  may  not  be  a  replevisable  ease  under  the  statute, 
you  know,  or  Mr.  Justice  Death  may  not  like  the  doctor 
for  a  main  pernor ^  or  bailsman." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Jobson,  lingering  as  he  moved  to- 
wards the  door,  "  if  my  presence  here  be  necessary — I 
could  make  out  the  warrant  for  committal  in  a  moment, 
and  the  constable  is  below — And  you  have  heard,"  he 
jsaid,  lowering  his  voice,  "  Mr.  Rashleigh's  opinion" — - 
the  rest  was  lost  in  a  Whisper. 

The  Justice  replied  aloud,  "  I  tell  thee  no,  man,  no — 
we'll  do  nought  till  thou  return,  man,  'tis  but  a  four-mile 
ride — Come,  push  the  botde,  Mr..  Morris — Don't  be  cast 
down,  Mr.  Osbaldistone — ^And  you,  my  rose  of  the  wild- 
erness— one  cup  of  claret  to  refresh  the  bloom  of  your 
cheeks." 

Diana  started,  as  if  from  a  reverie,  in  which  she  ap 
peared  to  have  been  plunged  while  we  held  this  discussion. 
'^  No,  Justice,  I  should  be  afraid  of  transferring  the 
bloom  to  a  part  of  my  face  where  it  would  show  to  little 
advantage.  But  I  will  pledge  you  in  a  cooler  beverage  ;" 
and,  filling  a  glass  with  water,  she  drank  it  hastily,  while 
her  hurried  manner  Relied  her  assumed  gaiety. 

I  had  not  much  leisure  to  make  remarks  upon  her  de- 
meanour, however,  being  full  of  vexation  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  fresh  obstacles  to  an  instant  exammation  of  the 
disgraceful  and  impertinent  charge  which  was  brought 
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Agamat  me.  But  Aere  was  no  moviDg  the  Justice  to 
.ake  the  matt^  up  in  absence  of  his  clerk,  an  incident 
which  gave  him  apparently  as  much  pleasure  as  a  holiday 
to  a  schoolboy.  He  persisted  in  his  endeavours  to  in- 
spire jollity  into  a  company,  the  individuals  of  which, 
whether  considered  with  reference  to  each  other,  or  to 
their  respective  situations,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
mirth.  "Come,  master  Mori'ii^,'  ybu're  not  the  first 
man  that's  been  robbed,  I  trow — grievmg  ne'er  brought 
back  loss,  man.-— And  you,  Mr.  Frank  OsbaklTstone,  are 
not  the  first  bully -boy  that  has  said  stand  to  a  true  man. 
There  was  Jack  Winterfield,  in  my  young  days,  kepi  the 
best  company  in  the  land — at  horse-races  and  cock-fights 
who  but  he — hand  and  glove  was  I  with  Jack.— Push  the 
bottle,  Mr.  Morris,  it's  dry  talking — many  quart  bumpers 
have  I  cra^cked,  and  thrown  many  a  merry  main  with 
poor  Jack—r-good  family-^ready  wit— ^uick  eye— as 
honest  a  fellow,  barring  the  deed  he  died  for — we'll  drink 
to  his  memory,  gentlemen-r^Poor  Jack  Winterfield — And 
since  we  talk  of  him,  and  of  those  sort  of  tilings,  and 
since  that  d — d  clerk  of  mine  has  taken  his  gibberish 
elsewhere,  and  since  we're  snug  among  ourselves,  Mr,. 
Osbaldistone,  if  you  will  have  my  best  advice,  1  would 
take  up  tins  matter — the  law's  hard — very  severe — 
hanged  poor  Jack  Winterfield  at  York,  despite  family 
connexions  and  great  interest — all  for  easing  a  fat  west- 
country  grazier  of  the  price  of  a  few  beasts-r-Now,  here 
is  honest  Mr.  Morris  has  been  frightened,  and  so  forth — 
D — ^n  it,  ra8n,let.tlie  poor  fellow  have  back  his  portman- 
teau, and  end  the  frolic  at  once." 

Morris's  eyes  brightened  up  at  this  suggestion,  and  he 
began  to  hesitate  forth  an  assurance  that  he  thirsted  for 
no  man's  blood,  when  I  cut  the  proposed  accommodation 
short,  by  resenting  the  Justice's  suggestion  as  an  insult, 
that  went  direcdy  to  suppose  me  guilty  of  the  very  crime, 
which  I  had  come  to  his  house  with  the  express  intention 
oi  disavowing.  We  were  in  this  awkward  predicament 
when  a  servant,  opening  the  door,  announced,  "A  strange 


^ntleman  to  wait  upoa  hb  hooouir  ^' !  and  the  party 
idsois  he  thus  described  entered. the  roooi  unthout  far* 
bber  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Om  of  tii«  tiiiercM  coine  bacl^  agaia  !  Fll  Hand  dote. 
He  dares  not  wroog^  me  now,  lo  near  the  bonae, 
And  call  ia  vain  'tis,  till  1  see  him  offer  it 

The  WuUm. 

"  A  STRANGER  !*'    echoed  the  Justice—**  not  upc»i 
business,  I  trust,  for  I'll  be" :- 

His  protestation  was  cut  short  by  dio  answer  of  the 
man  himself.  **  My  business  is  of  a  nature  somewhat 
onerous  and  particular,"  said  my  acquaintance  Mr. 
Campbell, — for  it  was  he,  the  very  Scotchman  whom  I 
had  seen  at  Northallerton, — **  and  I  must  solicit  your 
honour  to  give  instant  and  heedful  consideration  to  it. — I 
believe,  Mr.  Morris,"  he  added,  fixing  his  eye  on  that 
person  with  a  look  of  peculiar  finnness  and  almost  fero-- 
city — "  I  believe  ye  ken  brawly  what  I  am — 1  beKeve  ye 
cannot  have  forgotten  what  passed  at  our  last  meeting  on 
the  road  ?"  Morris's  jaw  dropped — his  countenance  be*- 
came  the  colour  of  tallow — his  teeth  chattefed,  and  he 
gave  visible  signs  of  the  utmost  consternation.  "  Take 
heart  of  grace,  man,"  said  Campbell,  **  and  dinna  sit 
clattering  your  jaws  there  like  a  pair  of  castanets  ?  I 
think  there  can  be  nae  difficulty  in  your  telling  Mr.  Jus- 
tice, that  ye  have  seen  me  of  yore,  and  ken  me  to  be  a 
cavalier  of  fortune,  and  a  man  of  honour. — Ye  ken  fu' 
weel  ye  will  be  some  time  resident  in  my  vicinity,  when 
I  may  have  the  power,  as  I  will  possess  the  inclination,  to 
do  you  as  good  a  turn." 

"  Sir — sir — I  believe  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and. 
Its  you  say,  a  man  of  fortune.     Yes,  Mr.  Inglewood.' 


he  added,  olearing  bis  iroice,  "  I  reallf  bel&f hib  :tliil  gen- 
tlemai^  to  be  so*" 

^'  And  what  are  this  geittleinan's  comoiaiids  witk  me  ^" 
said  the  Jtistice»  somewhat  peevishly.  <^  One  man  ietrodti* 
'  ces  aDOtber^  like  the  rhymes  in  the  ^  hpii«e  thai  Jack  biiih,^ 
and  I  get  company  without  either  peace  or  converfl^tiofii  I" 
•  <<  Both  shall  he  yours,  sir/'  answered  Campbell^  ^  in 
a  brief  period  of  tiqie.  I  eomie  to  release  your  mied  from 
a  piece  of  troublesome  duty,  not  to  make  iaf^reoieot  to  it^" 

**  Body  o'  me  !  then  you  are  welcome  as  ever  Seen 
was  to  England,  and  that^s  not  saying  mucA-^-but  get  on, 
man,  let's  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say  at  once," 

"  I  presume  this  gentleman,"  continued  the  North  Brito^ 
^<  told  you  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  CanipbeU 
with  him,  when  he  had  the  mischance  to  lose  his  valise  ?" 

"  He  has  not  mentioned  such  a  name  from  bqginoJQi; 
to  end  of  the  matter,"  said  the  Justice. 

"  Ah  I  I  conceive^I  conceive,"  replied  Mr.  Ci^ip-. 
bell  ;  '^  Mr.  Morris  was  kindly  afeared  of  committing  a 
stranger  into  collision  wi'  the  judicial  forms  of  the  coun-' 
try  ;  but  as  I  understand  my  evidence  is  necessary  to  the 
compurgation  of  ane  honest  gentleman  here,  Mr*  Francis 
Oshaldistone,  wha  has  been  most  unjustly  suspected,  I  will 
dispense  with  the  precaution — Ye  will,  therefore,  (he  add- 
ed, addressing  Morris  with  the  same  determined  look  and 
accent,)  please  tell  Mr.  Justice  Tnglewood,  whether  we 
did  not  travel  several  miles  together  on  the  road|  io  con- 
sequence of  your  own  anxious  request  and  suggestion, 
reiterated  ance  and  again,  baith  on  the  evening  that  we 
were  at  Northallerton,  and  there  declined  by  me,  but  af- 
terwards accepted,  when  I  overtook  ye  on  the  road  near 
Cloberry  Allers,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  you  to  resign 
ray  ain  intentions  of  proceeding  to  Rothbury  ;  and,  for  my 
misfortune,  to  accompany  you  on  your  proposed  route." 

"  It's  a  melancholy  truth,"  answered  Morris,  holding 
down  his  head,  as  he  gave  this  general  assent  to  the  long 
and  leading  question  which  Campbell  put  to  him,  and 
seeming  to  acquiesce  in  the  statenient  it  contained  W'tb 
-ueful  docility. 
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^*  And  I  presume  jou  can  also  asseverate  to  his  wor- 
ship, that  no  man  is  better  qualified  than  I  am  lb  bear 
testimony  in  this  case,  seeing  mat  I  was  by  you,  and  near 
you,  constantly  during  the  whole  occurrence  ?" 

"  No  man  better  qualified,  certainly,'*  said  Morris, 
widi  a  deep  and  embarrassed  sigh. 

**  And  why  the  devil  did  you  not  assist  him  then," 
eaid  the  Justice,  "  since,  by  Mr.  Morris's  account,  tliere 
were  but  two  robbers  ;  so  you  were  two  to  two,  and  you 
»e  both  stout^likely  men  ^" 

**  Sir,  if  it  please  your  worship,"  said  Campbell,  "  I 
ftave  been  all  my  life  a  man  of  peace  and  quietness,  no 
ways  given  to  broils  or  batteries.  Mr.  Morris,  who  be- 
longs, as  I  understand,  or  hath  belonged, to  his  Majesty's 
army,  might  have  used  his  pleasure  in  resistance,  he 
travelling,  as  I  also  understand,  with  a  great  charge  of 
treasure  ;  but  for  me,  who  had  but  my  own  small  pe- 
culiar to  defend,  and  who  am,  moreover,  a  man  of  a 
pacific  occupation,  I  was  unwilling  to  commit  myself  to 
hazard  in  the  matter." 

I  looked  at  Campbell  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
never  recollect  to  have  seen  a  more  singular  contrast 
than  that  between  the  strong  daring  sternness  expressed 
in  his  harsh  features,  and  the  air  of  composed  meekness 
and  simplicity  which  his  language  assumed.  There  was 
even  a  slight  ironical  smile  lurking  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  which  seemed,  involuntarily  as  it  were,  to  in- 
timate his  disdain  of  the  quiet  and  peaceful  character 
which  he  thought  proper  to  assume,  and  which  led  me  to 
entertain  strange  suspicions  that  his  concern  in  the  vio- 
lence done  to  Morris  had  been  something  very  different 
from  that  of  a  fellow-sufferer,  or  even  of  a  mere  sper 
tator. 

Perhaps  some  such  suspicions  crossed  the  Justice's 
mind  at  the  moment,  for  he  exclaimed,  as  if  by  way  of 
ejaculation,  "  Body  o'  me  !  but  this  is  a  strange  story.' 

The  North  Briton  seemed  to  guess  at  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind  ;  for  he  went  on,  with  a  change  of  man- 
oer  and  tone,  dismissing  from  his  countenance  ^me  part 
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of  the  hypocritical  ad^ctation  pf  humSity  which,  hao 
made  him  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  and  saying,  with  a 
more  frank  and  unconstmned  air,  "  To  say  the  truth,  I 
am  just  ane  o'  tliose  canny  folks  wba  care  not  to  fight 
but  when  they  hae  gotten  something  to  fight  for,  which 
did  not  chance  to  be  my  predicament  when  I  fell  in  wi' 
these  loons.  But, that  your  worship  may  know  that  I 
am  a  person  of  good  fame  and  character,  please  to  cast 
your  eye  over  that  billet." 

Mr.  Inglewood  took  the  paper  from  his  hands,  and 
read  half  aloud,  "  These  ajre  to  certify,  that  the  bearer, 
Robert  Campbell  of of  some  place  which  I. can- 
not pronounce,"  interjected .  the  Justice,: — "  is  a  person 
of  good  lineage,  and  peaceable  demeanour,  travelling 
towards  England  on  his  own  proper  affairs,  &c.  &c.  &x^. 
Given  under  our  hand,  at  our  Castle  of  Inver — Invera— 
rara — Abgitle." 

^'  A  slight  testimonial,  sir,  which  I  thought  fit  to  impe* 
trate  from  that  worthy  nobleman,  (here  be  raised  his 
hand  to  his  head,  as  if  to  touch  his  hat,)  ^acCallum 
More." 
'    "  MacCallum  who,  sir  9"  said  the  Justice. 

"  Whom  the  Southern  call  the  Duke  of  Argyle." 

"  I  know  the  Duke  of  Argyle  very  well  to  be  a  noble- 
man of  great  worth  and  distinction,  and  a  true  lover  of 
his  country.  I  was  one  of  those  that  stood  by  him  in 
1714,  when  he  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  out 
of  his  command.  I  wish  we  had  more  noblemen  like 
him.  He  was  an  honest  Tory  in  those  days,  and  hand 
and  glove  with  Ormond.  And  he  has  acceded  to  the 
present  government,  as Ihave  done  myself,  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  his  country ;  for  I  cannot  presume  that 
great  man  to  have  been  actuated,  as  violent  folks  pretend, 
with  the  fear  of  losing  his  places  and  regiment.  His 
testimonial,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Campbell,  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  ;  and  now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  thii 
matter  of  the  robbery  9" 

9       VOL.    I. 
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<'  Bkieflj  diis,  if  it  please  your  worship  }  that  Mr. 
Morris  miglit  as  weel  cbarge  it  agakist  the  babe  yet  to  be 
bom,  or  agaittst  myself  even,  as  against  this  young  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Osbaldistone  ;  for  I  am  not  only  free  to  de- 
pone that  tlie  person  for  whom  he  took  him  was  a  shorter 
man,  and  a  thicker  man,  but  also,  for  I  chanced  to  obtain 
a  glisk  of  his  visage,  as  his  fause-face  slipped  aside,  that 
lie  was  a  man  of  odier  features  and  complexion  than 
tliose  of  this  young  gentleman,  Mr*  Osfcaldistone.  And 
I  believe,"  he  added,  turning  round  with  a  nati»*al,  yet 
scxnewhat  sterner  air,  to  Mr.  Morris,  '<  that  the  gentle- 
man will  allow  1  had  better  opportunity  to  take  cognizance 
wha  were  present  on  that  occasion  dian  he,  being,  I  be* 
►ieve,  much  the  cooler  o'  the  twa." 

^*  I  agree  to  it,  sir — I  agree  to  it  pmfecdy,"  said 
Morris,  shrinking  back,  as  Campbell  moved  his  chair  to- 
wards him  to  fortify  his  appeal — "  And  I  incline,  sir,'* 
he  added,  addressing  Mr.  Inglewood,  '^  to  retract  my 
information  as  to  Mr.  Osbaldistone  ;  and  I  request,  mr, 
you  will  permit  him,  sir,  to  go  about  his  business,  and  me 
to  go  about  mine  also  ;  your  worship  may  have  business 
to  setde  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  1  am  rather  in  haste  to 
be  gone.'' 

*^  Then,  there  go  the  declarations,"  said  the  Justice, 
throwing  them  into  the  fire — "  And  now  you  are  at  per- 
fect liberty,  Mr.  Osbaldistone — ^And  you,  Mr.  Morris, 
are  set  quite  at  your  ease." 

"  Ay,"  said  Campbell,  eyeing  Morris  as  he  assented 
with  a  rueful  grin  to  the  Justice's  observations,  ♦'  much 
like  the  ease  of  a  toad  under  a  pair  of  harrows — But 
fear  nothing,  Mr.  Morris  ;  you  and  I  maun  leave  the 
house  thegither.  I  will  see  you  safe — I  hope  you  wiU 
not  doubt  my  honour,  when  I  say  sae — to  the  next  high* 
way,  and  then  we  part  company ;  and  if  we  do  not  meet 
as  friends  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  your  ain  fault." 

With  such  a  fingering  fook  of  terror  as  the  condemned 
criminal  throws,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  cart  awaits 
him,  Morris  arose  ;  but  when  on  his  legs,  appeared  ta 
hesitate.      "  I  tell  thee,  man,  fear  nothing,"  reiterated 
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Cftn^ell ;  ^  I  will  keep  mjr  word  wkh  you — Whjj  thoy 
sheep's  heart,  how  do  ye  ken  but  we  may  can  pick  up 
some  speerings  of  your  vaiise,  if  ye  will  be  amenable  to 
gude  counsel  ?— Our  horses  are  ready.  Bid  the  Justice 
fareweel,  man,  and  show  yoiir  southern  breeding." 

Morris,  thus  exhorted  and  encouraged,  took  his  leave^ 
under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Campbell  ;  but,  apparendy, 
new  scruples  and  terrors  had  struck  him  befere  they  left 
die  house,  for  I  heard  Campbell  reiterating  assurances  of 
safety  and  protection  as  they  left  the  anteroom—"  By 
the  soul  of  my  body,  man,  thou'rt  as  safe  as  in  thy  fath- 
er's kail-yard — Zounds  !  that  a  chield  wi'  sic  a  black 
beard,  should  hae  nae  mair  heart  than  a  hen-partridge  !— 
Come  on  wi'  ye,  like  a  frank  fallow,  anes  and  for  aye.'* 

The  voices  died  away,  and  the  subsequent  trampling 
of  their  horses  announced  to  us  that  they  had  left  the 
mansion  of  Justice  Inglewood. 

The  joy  which  that  worthy  magistrate  received  at  this 
easy  conclusion  of  a  matter  which  threatened  him  with 
some  trouble  in  his  judicial  capacity,  was  somewhat 
damped  by  reflection  on  what  his  clerk's  views  of 
tiie.  transaction  might  be  at  his  return.  *^  Now,  I 
shall  have  Jobson  on  my  shoulders  about  these  d^-d 
papers — I  doubt  I  should  not  have  destroyed  them  after 
all — But,  hang  it,  it  is  only  paying  his  fees,  and  that  will 
make  all  smooth— And  now.  Miss  Die  Vernon,  diough  I 
have  liberated  aH  the  others,  I  intend  to  sign  a  writ  for 
committing  you  to  the  custody  of  Mother  Blakes,  my  old 
housekeeper,  for  the  evening,  and  we  will  send  for  my 
neighbour  Mrs.  Musgrave,  and  the  Miss  Dawkins,  and  your 
cousins,  and  have  old  Cobs  the  fiddler,  and  be  as  merry 
as  the  maids  ;  and  Frank  OsA>aldistone  and  I  will  have  a 
carouse  that  will  make  us  fit  company  for  you  in  half  an 
hour." 

"  Thanks,  most  worshipful,"  returned  Miss  Vernon ; 
"  but,  as  matters  stand,  we  must  return  instantly  to  Os- 
baldistone  HaU,  where  they  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  us,  and  relieve  my  uncle  of  his  anxiety  on  m^ 
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ooiuda's  accounti  which  is  just  the  same  as  if  one  of  his 
own  SODS  were  concerned." 

'^  I  believe  it  truly,"  said  the  Justice  ;  <<  for  when  his 
eldest  son,  Archie,  came  to  a  bad  end,  in  that  unlucky 
affair  of  Sir  John  Feuwick's,  Old  Hildebrand  used  to 
hollow  out  bis  name  as  readily  as  any  of  the  remaining 
six,  and  then  complain  that  he  could  not  recollect  which 
of  his  sons  had  been  hanged.  So,  pray  hasten  home, 
and  relieve  his  paternal  solicitude,  since  go  you  must. — 
But,  hark  thee  hither,  heath-blossom,"  he  said,  pulling 
her  towards  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  good-humoureil 
tone  of  admonition,  '^  anotlier  time  let  the  law  take  itb 
course,  without  putting  your  pretty  finger  into  her  old 
musty  pie,  aD  full  of  fragments  oflaw  gibberish, French  and 
Dog-Latin — And,  Die,  my  beauty,  let  young  fellows 
show  each  other  the  way  through  the  moors,  in  case  you 
should  lose  your  own  road,  while  you  are  pointing  out 
theirs,  my  pretty  Will  o'  the  Wisp." 

With  diis  admonition,  he  saluted  and  dismissed  Miss 
Vernon,  and  took  an  equally  kind  farewell  of  me. 

'^  Thou  seems  to  be  a  good  tight  lad,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
I  remember  thy  father  too — he  was  my  play-fellow  at 
school.  Hark  thee,  lad,  ride  early  at  night,  and  dcn't 
swagger  with  chance  passengers  on  the  King's  highway. 
What,  man  !  all  the  King's  liege  subjects  are  not  bound 
to  understand  joking,  and  it's  iU  cracking  jests  on  mat- 
ters of  felony.  And  here's  poor  Die  Vernon  too— in  a 
manner  alone  and  deserted  on  the  face  of  this  wide  earth, 
and  left  to  ride,  and  run,  and  scamper  at  ler  own  silly 
pleasure.  Thou  must  be  careful  of  Die,  or,  egad,  I  will 
turn  a  young  feUow  again  on  purpose,  and  fight  thee  my- 
self, although  I  must  own  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  And  now,  get  ye  both  gone,  and  leave  me  to 
my  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  my  meditations  ;  for  what  says 
the  song — 

**  The  IiKfian  leaf  doth  briefly  bum ; 

So  doth  man's  ttrength  to  weakaeai  torn  ;— 
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rhe  fin  of  jFOOth  eztiQ^HlMd  qoile, 
Comes  age,  like  embera,  dry  and  white. 

Think  of  this  as  yoa  take  tobacco." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  gleams  of  sense  and  feel- 
Jig  which  e;scaped  from  the  Justice  through  the  vapours 
of  sloth  and  self-indulgence,  assured  him  of  my  respect 
to  his  admoniuons,  and  took  a  friendly  farewell  of  the 
honest  magistrate  and  his  hospitable  mansion. 

We  found  a  repast  prepared  for  us  in  the  anteroom, 
which  we  partook  of  slighUy,  and  rejoined  the  same  ser* 
vant  of  Sir  Hildebrand  who  had  taken  our  horses  at  our 
entrance,  and  who  had  been  directed,  as  he  informed  Miss 
Veroon,  by  Mr.  Rashleigh,  to  wait  and  attend  upon  us  home. 
We  rode  a  little  way  in  silence,  for,  to  say  truth,  my  mind 
was  too  much  bewildered  with  the  events  of  the  morning 
to  permit  me  to  be  the  first  to  break  it.  At  leng;th  Miss 
Vernon  exclaimed,  as  if  giving  vent  to  her  own  reflections, 
"  Well,  Rashleigh  is  a  man  to  be  feared  and  wondered 
at,  and  all  but  loved  ;  he  does  whatever  he  pleases,  and 
makes  all  others  his  puppets — has  a  player  ready  to  per- 
form every  part  which  he  imagines,  and  an  invention  and 
readiness  which  supply  expedients  for  every  emergency.*' 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  I,  answering  lather  to  her 
meaning,  than  to  the  express  words  she  made  use  of, 
"  that  this  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  appearance  was  so  op- 
portune, and  who  trussed  up  and  carried  oflT  my  accuser 
as  a  falcon  trusses  a  partridge,  was  an  a^ent  of  Mr. 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone's  ?" 

"  I  do  guess  as  much,"  replied  Diana,  "  and  shrewd- 
ly suspect,  moreover,  that  he  would  hardly  have  appear- 
ed so  very  much  in  the  nick  of  time,  if  I  had  not  hap- 
pened to  meet  Rashleigh  in  the  hall  at  the  Justice's." 

"  In  that  case,  my  Sianks  are  chiefly  due  to  you,  my 
fair  preserver." 

"  To  be  sure  they  are,"  returned  Diana,  "  and  pray, 
suppose  them  paid,  and  accepted  with  a^  gracious  smile, 
for  I  do  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  healing  them  in 
good  earnest,  and  am  much  more  likely  to  yawn  than  to 
behave  becoming.      In  short,  Mr.  Frank,  I  wished  to 
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serve  you,  aad  I  have  fortunately  been  able  to  do  so,  and 
have  only  one  ikvour  to  ask  in  return^,  and  that  is,  that 
you  will  say  no  more  about  it. — But  who  comes  here  to 
meet  us,  *  bloody  with  spurrbg,  fiery-red  with  haste  V 
It  is  Ae  subordinate  man  of  law»  I  thmk ;  no  less  dian 
Mf .  Joseph  Jobson." 

And  Mr.  Joseph  Jobson  it  proved  to  be,  in  great  haste, 
and,  as  it  speedily  appeared,  in  most  extreme  bad  hu- 
mour. He  came  up  to  us,  and  stopped  his  horse,  as  we 
were  about  to  pass  with  a  sfight  salutation. 

**  So,  sir — so.  Miss  Vernon — ay — I  see  well  enough 
how  it  is — bail  put  in  during  my  absence,  I  suppose — -I 
should  like  to  know  who  drew  the  recognizance,  that's 
all.  If  his  worship  uses  this  form  of  procedure  often,  I 
advise  him  to  get  another  clerk,  that's  all,  for  I  shall  cer- 
tainly demit." 

**  Or  suppose  he  get  his  present  clerk  stitched  to  his 
sleeve,  Mr.  Jobson,"  said  Diana,  ^'  would  not  that  do  as 
well  t  And  pray  how  does  Farmer  Rutledge,  Mr.  Job- 
son?!  hope  you  found  him  able  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  9" 

This  question  seemed  greatly  to  increase  the  wrath  of 
the  man  of  law.  He  looked  at  Miss  Vernon  with  such 
an  air  of  spite  and  resentment^  as  laid  me  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  knock  him  off  his  horse  with  the  but  of 
my  whip,  which  lonly  suppressed  in  consideration  of  his 
insignificance. 

"  Farmer  Rutledge,  ma'isim  9"  said  the  clerk,  so  soon 
as  his  indignation  permitted  hira  to  articulate.  "  Farmer 
Rutledge  is  in  as  handsome  enjoyment  of  his  health  as 
you  are — it's  all  a  bam>  ma'am — all  a  bamboozle  and  a 
bite,  that  affiiir  of  his  ilhiess  ;  and  if  you  did  not  know  as 
muoh  before,  you  know  it  now,  ma'am." 

"  La  you  there  now  !"  repUed  Miss  Vernon,  with  9n 
affectation  of  extreme  and  »mple  wonder,  "  sure  you 
don't  say  so,  Mr.  Jobson  9" 

"  But  I  do  say  so,  ma'am,"  rejoined  the  incensed 
scribe  ;  "  and  moreover  I  say,  that  the  old  miserly  clod- 
breaker  called  me  pettifogger — pettifogger,  ma'am — and 
said  I  came  to  hunt  for  a  job,  ma'a«> — which  I  have  no 


more  rigki  to  have  said  of  me  than  any  other  gantleoieB 
of  my  profession,  ma'am — especially  as  I\m  ckyk  to  the 
peace,  having  and  holding  said  office  under  Trtgesimo 
Septimo  HewrUj  Octavi^  and  Prima  6tt/»6/oif-«-tbe  first 
of  King  William,  ma'am,  of  glorious  and  inmi6rtal  m^ 
■Mwy— ouc  immortal  deliverer  from  papists  and  pretend* 
ers,  and  wooden  shoes  and  warming  pans,  Mies  Vecnon." 
'^  Sad  things,  these  wooden  shoes  and  warmmg  paosi," 
ielorted  the  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  take  plMsare  m 
aaagnwrnting  his  wrath  ;— '^  and  it  is  a  coroforl  you  don't 
seem  to  want  a  warming  pan  at  present,  Mr.  Johsott.  I 
am  afraid  Gaffer  Rutledge  has  not  confined  his  incivili^ 
to  language-— Are  you  sure  he  did  not  ^ve  you  a  beat* 

bgr 

"  Beating,  ma'am  !— no"-— (very  shortly)  <<  no  ma^ 
alive  shall  beat  me,  I  promise  you,  ma'am." 

^<  That  is  according  as  you  happen  to  merit,  sir,"  said 
I ;  <^  for  your  mode  of  speaking  to  this  young  lady  is  so 
nnbecoming,  that,  if  you  do  not  change  your  tone,  I  shall 
tfamk  it  worth  while  to  chastise  you  myself." 

^^  Chastise,  sir  1  and — me,  sir  9 — Do  you  know  whom 
you  speak  to,  sir  f " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  you  say  yourself  you  are 
clerk  of  peace  to  the  county ;  and  Gaffer  Rutledge  says 
you  are  a  pettifogger  ;  and  in  neither  capacity  are  you 
entitled  to  be  impertinent  to  a  young  lady  of  fashion." 

Miss  Vernon  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
*^  Come,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  I  will  have  no  assaults  and 
battery  on  Mr.  Jobson ;  I  am  not  in  sufficient  charity 
with  him  to  permit  a  single  touch  of  your  wliip — why,  be 
would  live  on  it  for  a  term  at  least.  Besides,  you  have 
already  hurt  his  feelings  sufficiently — ^}'ou  have  called 
him  impertinent." 

"  I  don't  value  his  language,  Miss,"  said  tlie  clerk, 
somewhat  crest-fallen  ;  "  besides,  imperiinent  is  not  an 
actionable  word  ;  but  pettifogger  is  slander  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  tliat  I  will  make  Gaffer  Rutledge  know  to 
his  co9t,  and  all  who  maliciously  repeat  the  same  to  tlie 
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tircaob  erf*  the  public  peace,  and  the  taking  awaj  of  my 
orivate  good  ndme.'' 

"  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Jobson,"  said  Miss  Vemoa  ; 
^^  you  know,  where  there  is  nothing,  your  own  law  dlowa 
that  the  King  himself  must  lose  his  rights  }  and,  for  the 
taking  away  of  your  good  name,  I  pity  die  poor  fellow 
who  gets  it,  and  wbh  you  joy  of  losing  it  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  Very  weD,  ma'^am — good  eyening,  ma'am — I  have 
no  more  to  say — only  there  are  laws  against  papists, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  land  were  they  better  ex- 
ecuted* There's  third  and  fourth  Edward  VI.  of  antir 
phoners,  missals,  grailes,  processionals,  manuals^  legends, 
pies,  portuasses,  and  those  that  have  such  trinkets  in  theii 
possession.  Miss  Vernon — and  there's  summoning^  of 
papists  to  take  the  oaths — and  there  are  popish  recusant 
convicts  under  the  first  of  his  [»:esent  Majesty — ay,  and 
there  are  penalties  for  hearing  mass.  See  twenty-third 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  third  James  First,  chaptei 
twenty-fifth. — And  there  are  estates  to  be  registered,  and 
deeds  and  wills  to  be  enrolled,  and  doable  taxes  to  be 
made,  according  to  the  acts  in  that  case  made  and  pro* 
vided'* 

"  See  the  new  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  pub- 
lished under  the  careful  revision  of  Joseph  Jobson,  Gent. 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,"  said  Miss  Vernon. 

"  Also,  and  above  all,"  continued  Jobson, — "  for  I 
speak  to  your  warning — you,  Diana  Vernon,  spinstress, 
not  being  2ifemme  couverte ;  and  being  a  convict  popish 
recusant,  are  bound  to  repair  to  your  own  dwelling,  and 
tliat  by  the  nearest  way,  imder  penalty  of  being  held 
felon  to  the  King — and  diligently  to  seek  for  passage  at 
common  ferries,  and  to  tarry  there  but  one  ebb  and  flood  ; 
and  unless  you  can  have  it  in  such  places,  to  walk  every 
day  into  the  water  up  to  the  knees,  assaying  to  j>ass  over.* 

*'  A  sort  of  protestant  penance  for  my  catholic  errors 
I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  laughing,  "  Well,  1 
thank  you  for  the  information,  Mr.  Jobson,  and  will  hie 
•ne  home  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  be  a  better  housekeept^r 
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n  time  coming.     Good  night,  my  dear  Mr.  Jobson,  thou 

mirror  of  clerical  courtesy.**  * 

^*  Good  night,  ma'am,  and  remember  the  law  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with." 

And  we  rode  on  our  separate  ways. 

'^  There  he  goes  for  a  troublesome  mischief-making 
tool,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  as  she  gave  a  glance  after  him ; 
"  it  is  hard  that  persons  of  birth  and  rank  and  estate 
should  be  subjected  to  the  official  impertinence  of  such 
a  paltry  pick-thank  as  that,  merely  for  believing  as  the 
whole  world  believed  not  much  above  a  hundred  years 
ago — for  certainly  our  Catholic  faith  has  the  advantage 
of  antiquity  at  least." 

"  1  was  much  tempted  lo  have  broken  the  rascal's 
head,"  I  replied. 

"  You  would  have  acted  very  like  a  hasty  young  man," 
said  Miss  Vernon  ;  '^  and  yet,  had  my  own  hand  been 
an  ounce  heavier  than  it  is,  I  think  I  should  have  laid  its 
weight  upon  him. — ^Well,  it  does  not  signify  complaining, 
but  tliere  are  three  things  for  which  I  am  much  to  be 
pitied,  if  any  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  waste  any 
compassion  upon  me." 

^^  And  what  are  these  three  things,  Miss  Vernon,  may  I 
ask  ?" 

"  Will  you  promise  me  your  deepest  sympathy,  if  I 
tell  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  ; — can  you  doubt  it  ?"  I  replied,  closing 
my  horse  nearer  to  her's  as  I  spoke,  with  an  expression 
of  interest  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  seducing  to  be  pitied  after  all ;  so  here 
are  my  three  grievances — In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  girl,  and 
not  a  young  fellow,  and  would  be  shut  up  in  a  mad-house,  if 
1  did  half  the  things  that  I  have  a  mind  to ;  and  that,  if  I 
had  your  happy  prerogative  of  acting  as  you  list,  would  . 
make  all  the  world  mad  with  imitating  and  applauding  me." 

"  I  can't  quite  afford  you  the  sympathy  you  expect  upon 
this  score,"  I  replied  ;  "  the  misfortune  is  so  general,  that  it 
belongs  to  one  half  of  the  specie*-     and  the  other  half — 
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'<  Are  so  much  better  cared  fori  tuat  they  are  jealous 
of  their  prerogatives,"  interrupted  Miss  Vernon  j  "  I 
forgot  you  were  a  party  interested.  Nay,"  said  she,  as 
I  was  going  to  speak,  ^^  that  soft  smile  is  intended  to  be 
the  preface  of  a  very  pretty  compliment  respecting  ttie 
peculiar  advantages  which  Die  Vernon's  friends  and 
kinsmea  enjoy,  by  her  being  born  one  of  their  Helots  ; 
but  spare  *me  the  utterance,  my  good  friend,  and  let  us 
try  whether  we  shall  agree  better  on  the  second  count  of 
my  indictment  against  fortune,  as  that  quill-driving  pup- 
py would  call  it.  I  belong  to  an  oppressed  sect  and  an- 
tiquated religion,  and,  instead  of  getting  credit  for  my 
devotion,  as  is  due  to  all  good  gurls  beside,  my  kind 
friend,  Justice  Inglewood,  may  send  me  to  the  house  of 
correction,  merely  for  worshipping  God  m  the  way  of 
my  ancestors,  and  say,  as  old  Pembroke  did  to  the  Ab- 
bess of  Wilton,^  when  he  usurped  her  convent  and  estab- 
lishment, '  Go  spin,  you  jade, — go  spin.*  " 

"  This  is  not  a  cureless  evil,"  said  I  gravely.  **  Con- 
sult some  of  our  learned  divines,  or  consult  your  own 
excellent  understanding,  Miss  Vernon  ;  and  surely  the 
particulars  in  which  our  religious  creed  differs  from  that 
in  which  you  have  been  educated " 

^^  Hush  !"  said  Diana,  placing  her  fore6ngei  on  her 
mouth, — "  hush  !  no  more  of  that.  Forsake  the  faith  of 
my  gallant  fathers  ! — I  would  as  soon,  were  I  a  man,  for- 
sake their  banner,  when  the  tide  of  battle  pressed  hardest 
against  it,  and  turn,  like  a  hireling  recreant,  to  job  the 
victorious  enemy." 

"  I  honour  your  spirit,  Miss  Vernon  ;  and  as  to  tlie 
inconveniences  to  which  it  exposes  you,  I  can  only  say, 
that  wounds  sustained  for  the.  sake  of  conscience  carry 
their  own  babam  with  the  blow." 

"  Ay  ;  but  they  are  fretful  and  irritating,  for  all  that. 
But  I  see,  hard  of  heart  as  you  are,  my  chance  of  beating 
hemp,  or  drawing  out  flax  mto  marvellous  coarse  thread, 
affects  you  as  little  as  my  condemnation  to  coif  and  pin 
anrs,  instead  of  beaver  and  cockade  i  so  I  wiU  spare  my 
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self  the  fruitless  pains  of  telling  my  third  cause  of  vex* 
ation.*' 

^^  Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  do  not  withdraw  your 
confidence^  and  I  will  promise  you,  that  the  three-fold 
sympathy  due  to  your  very  unustud  causes  of  distiress  shall 
be  all  duly  and  truly  paid  to  account  of  the  third,  provid* 
ing  you  assure  me,  that  it  is  one  which  you  neither  share 
with  ail  womankind,  nor  even  with  every  Catholic  in  Eng« 
land,  who,  God  bless  you,  are  still  a  sect  more  numerous 
than  we  Protestants,  in  our  zeal  for  church  and  state, 
would  desire  them  to  be.'' 

''  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Dia&a,  with  a  maimer  greatly  al- 
tered, and  more  serious  than  I  had  y^  seen  her  assume, 
''  a  misfortune  that  well  merits  compassion.  I  am  by 
nature,  as  you  may  easily  cbsetve,  of  a  fruik  and  unre- 
served disposition,  a  plain  true-hearted  girl,  who  wouM  wil- 
lingly act  openly  and  honestly  by  the  whole  world,  and 
yet  fsXe  has  involved  me  in  such  a  series  of  nets,  and 
toils,  and  entanglements,  that  I  dare  hardly  speak  a  word 
for  fear  o(  consequences — not  to  myself,  but  to  others." 

^^  That  is  indeed  a  misfortune.  Miss  Vernon,  which  I 
do  most  sincerely  compassionate,  but  which  I  should  hard- 
ly have  anticipated." 

"  O,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  if  you  but  knew — if  any  one 
knew,  what  difficulty  I  sometimes  find  in  hidbg  an  aching 
heart  with  a  smooth  brow,  you  would  indeed  pity  me.  I 
do  wrong,  perhaps,  in  speakingto  you  even  thus  far  on  my 
own  situation.  But  you  are  a  young  man  of  sense  and  pen- 
etration— you  cannot  but  long  to  ask  me  a  hundred  ques- 
tions on  the  events  of  this  day — on  the  share  which  Rash- 
leigh  has  in  your  deliverance  from  this  petty  scrape — 
upon  many  other  points  which  cannot  but  excite  your  at- 
tention-*-and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  answer  with  the 
necessary  fafaehood  and  finesse — !  should  do  it  awkwardly 
and  lose  your  good  opinion,  if  I  have  any  share  of  h,  as 
well  as  my  own.  k  is  best  to  say  at  once,  Ask  me  no 
questions,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  reply  to  them." 

Miss  Vernon  spoke  these  words  with  a  tone  of  feeling 
wUefa  could  not  but  make  a  correspondiag  impresaoii 
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upon  rae.  I  assured  her  she  had  neitlier  to  fear  my 
urging  her  with  impertinent  questions,  nor  my  miscon- 
struing her  declining  to  answer  those  which  might  in  them- 
selves be  reasonable,  or  at  least  natural. 

^^  I  was  too  much  obliged,"  I  said,  '^  by  the  mterest  she 
had  taken  in  my  affairs,  to  misuse  the  opportunity  her 
goodness  had  aiTorded  me  of  prying  into  her's — 1  only 
trusted  and  entreated,  that  if  my  services  could  at  any 
time  be  useful,  she  would  command  them,  without  doubt 
or  hesitation." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,"  she  replied ;  "  your  voice 
does  not  ring  the  cuckoo  chime  of  compliment,  but  speaks 
like  that  of  one  who  knows  to  what  he  pledges  himself. 
If — but  it  is  impossible — but  yet,  if  an  opportunity  should 
occur,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  remember  this  promise  ;  and 
I  assure  you  I  shall  not  be  angry  if  I  find  you  have  for- 
gotten it,  for  it  is  enough  that  you  are  suncere  in  your  in- 
tentions just  now — much  may  occur  to  alter  them  ere  1 
call  upon  you,  should  that  moment  ever  come,  to  assist 
Die  Vernon,  as  if  you  were  Die  Vernon's  brother." 

"  And  if  1  were  Die  Vernon's  brother,"  said  I,  "  there 
could  not  be  less  chance  that  1  should  refuse  my  assist* 
ance — ^And  now  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  ask  whether  Rash* 
leigh  was  willingly  accessory  to  my  deliverance  9" 

"  Not  of  me  ;  but  you  may  ask  it  of  himself,  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  will  say  yes  ;  for  rather  than  any  good 
action  should  walk  through  the  world  like  an  unappropri- 
ated adjective  in  an  ill-arranged  sentence,  he  is  always 
willing  to  stand  noun  substantive  to  it  himself." 

"  And  I  must  not  ask  whether  this  Campbell  be  him- 
self the  p^rty  who  eased  Mr.  Morris  of  his  portmanteau, 
or  whether  the  letter,  which  our  friend  the  attorney  re- 
ceived, was  not  a  finesse  to  withdraw  him  from  the  scene 
of  action,  lest  he  should  have  marred  the  happy  event  of 
my  deliverance  *?  And  I  must  not  ask " 

**  You  must  ask  nothing  of  me,"  said  Miss  Vernon  , 
"so  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  go  on  putting  cases.  You  are 
to  think  just  as  well  of  me,  as  if  1  had  answered  all  these 
queries,  and  twenty  others  besides,  as  glibly  as  Rashleigh 
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rould  have  done  ;  and  observe,  whenever  I  touch  my 
chin  just  so,  it  is  a  'sign  that  I  cannot  speak  upon  the 
topic  which  happens  to  occupy  your  attention.  I  must 
settle  signals  of  correspondence  with  you,  because  you 
are  to  be  my  confidant  and  my  counsellor,  only  you  are 
to  know  nothing  whatever  of  my  affairs/' 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,"  I  replied,  laugh* 
ing  ;  "  and  the  extent  of  your  confidence  will,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  only  be  equalled  by  the  sagacity  of  my 
counsels." 

This  sort  of  conversation  brought  us,  in  the  highest 
good -humour  with  each  other,  to  Osbaldistone  HaU, 
where  we  found  the  family  far  advanced  m  the  revels  of 
the  evening. 

^'  Get  some  dinner  for  Mr.  Osbaldistone  and  me  in  the 
library,"  said  Miss  Vernon  to  a  servant.  "  I  must  have 
some  compassion  upon  you,"  she  added,  turning  to  me, 
"  and  provide  against  your  starving  in  this  mansion  of 
brutal  abundance  ;  otherwise  I  am  not  sure  that  f  should 
show  you  my  private  haunts*  This  same  library  is  my 
den — the  only  comer  of  the  Hall-house  where  I  am  safe 
from  the  Ouran-Outangs,  my  cousins.  They  never  ven- 
ture there,  I  suppose,  for  fear  the  folios  should  fall  down 
and  crack  their  skulls  ;  for  they  will  never  affect  their 
heads  in  any  other  way — So  follow  me." 

And  I  followed  through  hall  and  bower,  vaulted  passage 
and  windmg  stair,  until  we  reached  the  room  where  she 
nad  ordered  our  refreshments. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

fo  tlw  wide  pile,  by  otben  heeded  not, 

Hen  was  one  aacred  soliury  spot, 

Whote  gloomy  aisles  and  beodieg  shelves  conuin 

Fbr  ssoral  bonger  hodf  and  cures  for  moral  pain. 


The  litHraiy  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  a  gloomy  rooiiL, 
whose  antique  oaken  shelves  bent  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  ponderous  folios  so  dear  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  which,  under  favour  be  it  spoken,  we  have  distilled 
matter  for  our  quartos  and  octavos,  and  which,  once  more 
subjected  to  the  alembic,  may,  should  our  sons  be  yet 
more  frivolous  than  ourselves,  be  still  Oairther  reduced  into 
duodecimos  and  pamphlets.  The  collection  was  chiefly 
of  the  classics,  as  well  foreign  as  ancient  hbtory,  and, 
above  all,  divinity.  It  was  in  wretched  order.  The 
priests,  who,  in  succession,  had  acted  as  chaplains  at  tlir. 
Hall,  were,  for  many  years,  the  only  persons  who  entered 
its  precincts,  until  Rashlei^'s  thirst  for  reading  had  led 
him  to  disturb  the  venerable  spiders,  who  had  muffled  tlie 
fronts  of  the  presses  with  their  tapestry.  His  destmation 
fbr  the  church  rendered  his  conduct  leas  absurd  in  his 
father's  eyes,  than  if  any  of  his  other  descendants  had 
Detrayed  so  strange  a  propensity,  and  Sir  Hildebrand  ac- 
quiesced m  the  library  receiving  some  repairs,  so  as  to 
fit  it  for  a  atdng  room.  Still  an  air  of  dilapidation 
as  obvious  as  it  was  uncomfortable,  pervaded  die  larg 
apartment,  and  announced  the  neglect  from  which  tlie 
luiowledge  which  its  waUs  contained  had  not  been  able 
to  exempt  it.  The  tattered  tapestry,  the  worm-eaten 
shelves,  the  huge  and  clumsy,  yet  tottering,  tables,  desks, 
and  chairs,  the  rusty  grate,  seldom  gladdened  by  either 
•  9ea-coal  or  faggots,  intimated  the  contempt  of  the  lords 
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jf  Odbaldutone  Hdl  £ar  leaniiaigy  and  for  the    volutius 
which  record  its  treasures. 

'^  You  diiak  ibis  place  somewhat  disconsolate,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  Diana,  as  1  glanced  my  eye  round  the  for- 
lorn apartment ;  "  but  to  me  it  seems  like  a  little  paradise, 
for  I  call  it  my  own,  and  fear  no  intrusioo.  Raahleigh 
was  joint  proprietor  with  me,  while  we  were  friends." 

'^  And  are  you  no  bnger  so  V^  was  my  natural  question. 

Her  forefinger  immediately  touched  her  dimpled  chin, 
with  an  arch  look  of  prohibition. 

"  We  are  still  a/Ziet,"  she  cootmued,  '*  bound,  like 
other  confederate  powers,  by  circumstances  of  mutual 
interest ;  but  I  am  afraid,  as  will  happen  in  other  cases, 
the  treaty  of  alfiance  has  survived  the  amicabie  disposi- 
tions in  which  it  had  its  origin.  At  aay  rate,  we  live  less 
together  ;  and  when  he  comes  through  that  door  there,  I 
vanish  through  this  door  here  ;  and  so,  having  made  the 
diseo¥ery  that  we  two  were  one  too  many  for  this  apart- 
ment, as  large  as  it  seems,  Rashleigh,  whose  occasions 
frequently  caM  him  elsewhere,  ha3  generously  made  a 
cession  of  his  rights  in  my  favour ;  so  that  I  now  endeav- 
our to  prosecute  alone  the  studies  in  which  he  used  for- 
merly to  be  my  guide." 

*<  And  what  are  those  studies,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask  9" 

"  Indeed  you  may,  without  the  least  fear  o{  seeing  my 
forefinger  raised  to  my  ehin.     Science  and  history  are 
my  principal  favourites  ;  but  I  also  study  poetry  and  the 
classics." 
^  «<  And  llie  classics  %  Do  you  read  Aem  in  the  original  ?" 

'^  Unquestionably ;  Rashleigh,  who  is  no  contemptible 
scholar,  taught  me  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  lai^ages  of  modern  £ur(^»  I  assure  you,  there 
has  been  sosse  pains  taken  in  my  education,  although  I 
can  neither  sew  a  tucker,  nor  work  cross-stitch,  nor  make 
a  pudding,  nor,  as  the  vicar's  fol  wife,  with  as  much  truth 
as  el^ance,  good-will,  and  politeness,  was  phased  to  say 
in  my  behalf^  do  any  other  useful  thing  in  the  varsaf 
worW." 
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"  And  was  this  selection  of  studies  Rashleigh's  choice 
or  your  own,  Miss  Vernon  9"  I  asked. 
^  '^  Um  !"  said  she,  as  if  hesitating  to  answer  my  ques< 
tion, — ^*  it's  not  worth  while  lifting  my  finger  about,  after 
all — ^why,  partly  his,  and  partly  mine.  As  I  learned  out 
of  doors  to  ride  a  horse,  and  bridle  and  saddle  him  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  to  clear  a  five-barred  gate,  and  fire  a 
gun  without  winking,  and  all  other  of  those  masculine  ac- 
complishments that  my  brute  cousins  run  mad  after,  I 
wanted,  like  my  rational  cousin,  to  read  Greek  and  Latin 
within  doors,  and  make  my  complete  approach  to  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  which  you  men  scholars  would  engross  to 
yourselves,  in  revenge,  I  suppose,  for  our  common  moth- 
er's share  in  the  great  original  transgression," 

^'  And  Rashleigh  readily  indulged  your  propensity  to 
learning  9" 

<'  Why,  he  wished  to  have  me  for  his  scholar,  and  he 
could  but  teach  me  that  which  he  knew  himself — he  was 
notlikelyto  instruct  me  in  the  mysteries  of  washing  lace- 
ruffles,  or  hemming  cambric-handkerchiefs,  I  suppose." 

*^  I  admit  tlie  temptation  of  getting  such  a  scholar,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  it  made  a  weighty  consideration  on 
the  tutor's  part." 

"  O,  if  you  begb  to  investigate  Rashleigh's  motives, 
my  finger  touches  my  chin  once  more.  I  can  only  be 
frank  where  my  own  are  inquired  into.  But  to  resume 
— ^he  has  resigned  the  Ubrary  in  my  favour,  and  never 
enters  without  leave  had  and  obtained  ;  and  so  T  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  make  it  the  place  of  deposit  fur  some 
of  my  own  goods  and  chattels,  as  you  may  see  by  looking 
round  you.'* 

"  I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Vernon,  but  I  really  see  nothing 
around  these  walls  which  I  can  distmgufsb  as  likely  to 
claim  you  as  mistress." 

^*  That  is,  I  suppose,  because  you  neither  see  a  shep- 
herd or  shepherdess  wrought  in  worsted,  and  handsomely 
framed  in  black  ebony, — or  a  stuffed  parrot,— or  a  breed- 
ing-cage, full  of  canary-birds, — or  a  housewife-case, 
broidered  with  tarnished  silver — -oratGilette-table,  with  a 
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nest  of  japanned  boxes,  with  as  many  angles  as  Christmas 
rainced-pies, — or  a  broken-backed  spinet, — or  a  lute  with 
three  strings, — or  rock- work, — or  shell-work,— or  needle- 
work, or  work  of  any  kind — or  a  lap-dog,  with  a  litter  of 

blind  puppies None  of  these  treasures  do  I  possess," 

she  continued,   after  a  pause,  in  order  to  recover  the 

breath  she  had  lost  in  enumerating  them "  But  there 

stands  the  sword  of  my  ancestor  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
slain  at  Shrewsbury,  and  sorely  slandered  by  a  sad  fellow 
called  Will  Shakspeare,  whose  Lancastrian  partialities, 
and  a  certain  knack  at  embodying  them,  has  turned  his- 
tory upside  down,  or  rather  inside  out  ; — and  by  that  re- 
doubted weapon  hangs  the  mail  of  the  still  older  Vernon, 
squire  to  the  Black  Prince,  whose  fate  is  the  reverse  of 
his  descendant's,  since  he  is  more  indebted  to  the  bard, 
who  took  the  trouble  to  celebrate  him,  for  good-will,  than 
for  talents, 

*  Amiddes  the  route  jom  nugbt  deaonrtt  cam 
Brave  knigbt,  with  pipes  oo  shield,  ycleped  Veraon  ; 
Like  a  borne  fiend  along  the  plain  he  thundered, 
Prest  to  be  carving  ihroies,  while  others  plundered/ 

Then  there  is  a  model  of  a  new  martingale  which  1  in- 
vented myself — a  great  improvement  on  the  Duke  ol 
Newcastle's  ;  and  there  are  the  hood  and  bells  of  my 
falcon  Cheviot,  who  spitted  himself  on  a  heron's  bill  at 
Horsely-moss — poor  Cheviot,  there  is  not  a  bird  on  the 
perches  below,  but  are  kites  and  riflers  compared  to  him , 
and  there  is  my  own  light  fowling-piece,  with  an  improved 
fire-lock  ;  with  twenty  other  treasures,  each  more  valua- 
ble than  another — And  there,  that  speaks  for  itself." 

She  pointed  to  the  carved  oak-frame  of  a  full  length 
portrait  by  Vandyke,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  Gothic 
letters,  the  words  Vernon  semper  viret.  I  looked  at  her 
for  explanation — "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  she,  witli 
gome   surprise,  "  our  motto — the  Vernon  motto,  where 

*  Like  the  solemn  vice,  Iniquity, 
We  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word  t* 
10*       VOL.    I. 
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And  do  you  not  know  our  cognizance,  the  pipes  1"  point* 
ing  to  the  armorial  hearings  sculptured  on  the  oaken 
scutcheonj  around  which  the  legend  was  displayed. 

"  Pipes  ! — they  look  more  like  penny-whistles — But, 
pray,  do  not  be  angry  with  my  ignorance,"  I  continued, 
observing  the  colour  mount  to  her  cheeks,  ''  I  can  mean 
no  af&ont  to  your  armorial  bearbgs,  for  I  do  not  even 
know  my  own." 

'^  You  an  Osbaldistcxie,  and  confess  sq  much  !"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Why,  Percie,  Thornie,  John,  Dickon — 
Wilfred  himself,  might  be  your  instructor — Even  igno- 
rance itself  is  a  plummet  over  you." 

'<  With  shame  I  confess  it,,  my  dear  Mbs  Vernon,  the 
mysteries  couched  under  the  grim  hieroglyphics  of  her* 
aldry  are  to  me  as  unintelligible  as  those  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt." 

"  What  !  is  it  possible  9 — Why,  even  my  uncle  reads 
Gwillym  sometimes  of  a  winter  night — Not  know  the  fig- 
ures of  heraldry  ?— ^of  what  could  your  father  be  thinking  ?" 

"  Of  the  figures  of  arithmetic,"  I  answered  ;  "  the 
most  insignificant  unit  of  which  he  holds  more  highly  than 
all  the  blazonry  of  chivalry.  But,  though  I  am  ignorant 
to  this  inexpressible  degree,  I  have  knowledge  and  taste 
enough  to  admire  that  splendid  picture,  in  which  I  think 
I  can  discover  a  family  fikeness  to  you.  What  ease  and 
dignity  in  the  attitude — what  richness  of  colouring— «wbat 
breadth  and  depth  of  shade  !" 

*'  Is  itreaUy  a  fine  painting  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  have  seen  many  works  of  the  renowned  ardst,"  I 
replied,  ^<  but  iieve#  beheld  one  more  to  my  liking." 

'^  Well,  I  know  as  little  of  pictures  as  you  do  of  her- 
aldry," replied  Miss  Vernon  ;  "  yet  I  have  the  advantage 
of  you,  because  i  have  always  admired  the  painting  with- 
out understanding  its  value." 

'<  While  I  have  neglected  pipes  and  tabors,  and  all  the 
whimsical  combinations  of  chivalry,  still  I  am  informed 
that  they  floated  in  the  fields  of  ancient  fame.  But  you 
•vill  allow  their  exterior  appearance  is  not  so  peculiarly 
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intexesdiig  le  t]i»  iwrinformed  spectator  m  tiiai  of  a  fino 
ps&iitH^<«**Wbo  is  the  person  b^e  representod  9" 

^  My  gnmditther^-^be  shared  the  misfortuDes  oi 
CiMtfles  L  ;  and»  i  am  sorry  to  add,  the  excesses  of  his 
SOD*  Out  palrioBcmial  estate  was  greatly  iiopaired  by  bis 
prodigaiisy,  and  was  altogether  lost  by  his  successor,  my 
uo&NtuDaCe  father.  Bat  peace  be  with  them  who  have 
got  ti — it  was  lost  ui  the  cause  of  loyaky." 

<<  Your  ftthor,  I  presume,  suffered  in  the  political  dis' 
sensioDs  of  the  period  9" 

^^  He  did  indeed  ;  he  losli  hts  alL  And  hence  is  his 
child  a  depaadant  orphan  ;  eating  the  bread  of  ethers  | 
subjected  to  their  caprioesi  and  compelled  to  study  ibeir 
inclinations  :  Yet  prouder  of  bavisig  had  such  a  father, 
dian  if  playing  a  more  prudent,  but  less  upright  part,  he 
had  left  me  possessor  <^  all  the  rich  and  fair  baronies 
which  his  family  once  possessed." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  the  enlraoce  of  the  servaata  with 
dinner  cut  off  all  conversatioB,  but  that  of  a  general 
nature. 

When  our  bas^  meal  was  concluded,  and  the  wine 
placed  on  the  table,  the  domestic  informed  us,  '^  that  Mr. 
Rashleigh  had  desired  to  be  told  when  our  dinner  was 
removed." 

**  Tell  him,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  "  we  shall  be  happy  to 
see  him  if  he  will  step  this  way^^-plaee  another  wine^ass 
and  chair,  and  leave  the  rooesir—- You  must  retire  with 
him  when  he  goes  away,"  she  continued,  addressing  her- 
self to  me  ;  "  even  my  liberality  cannot  spare  a  gentle- 
man above  eight  hours  out  of  the  Iwenty-finir  ;  and  I 
tkink  we  have  been  together  for  at  least  that  length  ol 
time.'^ 

^  The  old  scjrthe^man  has  moved  so  rajMdly,"  I  a»» 
swered,  *'  that  I  could  not  count  bis  strides." 

*^  Hush  !"  said  Afiss  Vernon,  "  here  comes  Rash* 
leigh  ;"  and  she  drew  off  her  chair,  to  which  I  bad  ap« 
proacfaed  mme  rather  closely,  so  as  to  place  a  greatei 
distance  between  us. 
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A  modest  tap  at  die  door, — a  gentle  maimer  of  open 
iDg  when  invited  to  enter, — a  studied  softness  and  himiil 
itj  of  step  and  deportment,  announced  that  the  education 
of  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  at  the  College  of  St.  Omers 
accorded  well  with  the  ideas  I  entertained  of  the  manners 
of  an  accomplished  Jesuit.  I  need  not  add,  that,  as  a 
sound  Protestant,  these  ideas  were  not  the  most  favour- 
able. "  Why  should  you  use  the  ceremony  of  knock- 
ing," said  Miss  Vernon,  "  when  you  knew  that  I  was  not 
alone  V 

This  was  spoken  with  a  burst  of  impatience,  as  if  she 
bad  felt  that  Rashleigh's  air  of  caution  and  reserve  cov- 
ered some  insinuation  of  impertinent  suspicion.  '^  You 
have  taught  me  the  form  of  knocking  at  this  door  so  per- 
fectly, my  fair  cousin,"  answered  Rashleigh,  without 
change  of  voice  or  manner,  ^^  diat  habit  hf  s  become  a 
second  nature." 

'^  I  prize  sincerity  more  than  courtesy,  sir,  and  you 
know  I  do,"  was  Miss  Vernon's  reply. 

"  Courtesy  is  a  gallant  gay,  a  courtier  by  name  and  by 
profession,"  replied  Rashleigh,  "  and  therefore  most  fit 
for  a  lady's  bower." 

^<  But  Sincerity  is  the  true  Knight,"  retorted  Miss 
Vernon,  "  and  therefore  much  more  welcome,  couan. 
But,  to  end  a  debate  not  over  amusing  to  your  stranger 
kinsman,  sit  down,  Rashleigh,  and  give  Mr.  Francis  Os^ 
baldistone  your  countenance  to  his  glass  of  wine.  I  have 
done  the  honours  of  the  dinner,  for  the  credit  of  Osbal- 
distone Hall." 

Rashleigh  sat  down,  and  filled  his  glass,  glancing  his 
eye  from  Diana  to  me,  with  an  embarrassment  which  bis 
utmost  efiTorts  could  not  entirely  disguise.  I  thought  he 
ajqpeared  to  be  uncertain  concerning  the  extent  of  con- 
fidence she  might  have  reposed  in  me,  and  hastened  to 
lead  the  conversation  into  a  channel  which  should  sweep 
away  his  suspicion  that  Diana  might  have  betrayed  any 
secrets  which  rested  between  them.  "  Miss  Vernon,"  1 
said,  "  Mr.  Rashleigh  has  recommended  me  to  return  m> 
tlianks  to  you  for  my  speedy  disenc;agement  firom  th# 
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ridtculoas  accusation  of  Morris  ;  and,  unjusdj  fearing 
Dy  gratitude  might  not  be  warm  enough  to  remind  me  oi 
.his  duty,  she  has  put  my  curiosity  on  its  side,  by  refer- 
nng  me  to  you  for  an  account,  or  rather  explanation,  of 
the  events  of  the  day." 

'^  Indeed  V^  answered  Rashleigh  ;  'M  should  have 
thought,"  (looking  keenly  at  Miss  Vernon,)  "  that  the 
lady  herself  might  have  stood  interpreter ;"  and  his  eye, 
reverting  from  her  face,  sought  mine,  as  if  to  search,  from 
the  expression  of  my  features,  whether  Diana's  commu- 
nication had  been  as  narrowly  limited  as  my  words  had 
intimated.  Miss  Vernon  retorted  his  inquisitorial  glance 
with  one  of  decided  scorn  ;  while  I,  uncertain  wheUier 
to  deprecate  or  resent  bis  obvious  suspicion,  replied,  '^  If 
it  is  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Rashleigh,  as  it  has  been  Miss 
Vernon's,  to  leave  me  in  ignorance,  I  must  necessarily 
submit ;  but,  pray,  do  not  withhold  your  information  fr<9kn 
me,  on  the  ground  of  imagining  that  I  have  already  ob- 
tained any  on  the  subject.  For  I  tell  you  as  a  man  of 
honour,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  that  picture  of  anything  re- 
ating  to  the  events  I  have  witnessed  to-day,  excepting 
that  I  understand  from  Miss  Vernon,  that  you  have  been 
kindly  active  in  my  favour." 

''  Miss  Vernon  has  overrated  my  humble  efforts,"  said 
Rashleigh,  "  though  I  claim  full  credit  for  my  'zeal.  The 
truth  is,  that  as  I  galloped  back  to  get  some  one  of  our 
family  to  join  me  in  becoming  your  bail,  which  was  the 
most  obvious,  or,  indeed,  I  may  say,  the  only  way  of  serv- 
ing you  which  occurred  to  my  stupidity,  I  met  the  man 
Cawmil — Colville — Campbell,  or  whatsoever  they  call 
him.  I  had  understood  from  Morris  that  he  was  present 
when  the  robbery  took  place,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  prevail  on  him,  (with  some  difficulty,  I  confess,)  to 
tender  his  evidence  in  your  exculpation,  which  I  presume 
was  the  means  of  your  being  released  from  an  unpleasant 
situation." 

"  Indeed  9 — I  am  much  your  debtor  for  procuring  such 
a  seasonable  evidence  in  ray  behalf.  But  I  cannot  see 
why,  (having  been,  as  be  said,  a  fellow-sufferer  with 
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Morris,)  it  should  hare  required  much  trouUe  to  pemnuie 
him  to  step  forth  and  bear  evidence,  whether  to  convict 
the  actual  robber,  or  free  an  innocent  person." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  genius  of  that  man's  coontryy 
sir,"  answered  Rashleigh  ;  *'  discretion,  pradence,  and 
foresight,  are  their  leading  qualities ;  these  are  only  mod- 
ified by  a  narrow-spirited,  but  yet  ardent  patriotism,  which 
forms  as  it  were  the  outmost  of  the  concentric  bulwarks 
with  which  a  Scotchman  fortifies  himself  against  all  the 
attacks  of  a  generous  philanthropical  princifde.  Sur* 
mount  this  mound,  you  find  an  inner  and  still  dearer 
barrier — the  love  of  his  provhice,  his  village,  or,  most 
probably,  his  clan  ;  storm  this  second  obstacle,  you  have 
a  third — his  attachment  to  his  own  family— his  father, 
mother,  sons,  daughters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  to  the 
ni^th  generation.  It  is  withui  these  limits  that  a  Scotch^ 
man's  social  affection  expands  itself,  never  reaciring  those 
which  are  outermost,  till  all  means  of  discharging  itself 
*n  the  interior  circles  have  been  exhausted.  It  is  withia 
these  circles  that  his  heart  throbs,  each  pulsation  being 
fainter  and  fainter,  till,  beyond  the  widest  boundary,  it  is 
almost  unfelt.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  could  you  sur- 
mount all  these  concentric  outworks,  you  have  an  inner 
citadel,  deeper,  higher,,  and  more  efficient  than  them  all 
— a  Scotchman's  love  for  himself." 

**  All  this  is  extremely  eloquent  and  metaphorical, 
Rashleigh,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  who  listened  with  unre« 
pressed  impatience  ^  "  therie  are  only  two  objections  to 
it  :  first,  it  is  not  true  ;  secondly,  if  true,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose." 

"  It  is  true,  my  fairest  Diana,"  returned  Rashleigh  ; 
^'  and  moreover,  it  is  most  instantly  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
true,  because  you  cannot  deny  that  I  know  the  country 
and  people  intimately,  and  the  character  is  drawn  from 
deep  and  accurate  consideration ;  and  it  is  to  the  purpose, 
because  it  answers  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone's  question, 
and  shows  why  this  same  wary  Scotchman,  considering 
our  kinsman  to  be  neither  his  countryman,  nor  a  Camp- 
bell, nor  his  cousin  in  any  of  the  inextricable  combinations 
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by  which  they  extend  their  pedigree  ;  tod,  above  all, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  personal  advantage,  bat  on  the  con 
trary,  much  hazard  of  loss  of  time  and  delay  of  busi 


"  With  other  tneonreniences,  perhaps,  of  a  nature  yet 
more  formi^bble/'  interrupted  Miss  Vernon. 

"  Of  which,  doubtless,  there  might  be  many,^  said 
Rashleigh,  cootinukig  in  the  same  tone — **  In  short,  my 
theory  ^ows  why  dus  ma&,  hoping  for  no  advantage,  and 
afraid  of  some  inconvenience,  might  require  a  degree  of 
persuasion  ere  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  his  tesd- 
mony  ro  favour  of  Mr.  Qsbaldistone.'' 

'<  It  seems  surprisiag  to  me,**  I  observed,  **  that  during 
the  glance  I  east  over  the  declaration,  or  whatever  k  is 
termed,  of  Mr.  Morris,  he  should  never  have  mentioned 
that  Campbell  was  m  his  company  when  he  met  the 
marauders." 

'^  I  understood  from  CampbeH,  that  he  had  taken  his 
solemn  promise  not  to  mention  that  circumstance,**-  re<- 
pMed  Rashleigh ;  "  his  reason  for  exacting  such  an  en* 
gagement  you  may  guess  from  what  I  have  hinted— he 
wished  to  get  back  to  his  own  country,  undeiayed  and 
unembarrassed  by  any  of  the  judicial  inquiries  which  he 
would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  attending,  had 
the  fact  of  his  being  furesent  at  the  robbery  taken  air 
while  he  was  on  thissideof  the  Border.  But  let  him  once 
be  as  distant  as  the  Forth,  Morris  will,  I  warrant  you, 
come  forth  with  all  he  knows  about  him,  and,  it  may  be, 
a  good  deal  more.  Besides,  Campbell  is  a  very  exten* 
sive  dealer  in  cattle,  and  has  often  occarion  to  send 
great  droves  into  Northumberland  ;  and,  when  driving 
su^h  a  trade,  he  would  be  a  great  fool  to  embroil  himself 
with  our  Northumbrian  thieves,  than  whom  no  men  who 
live  are  more  vindictive." 

"  I  dare  be  sworn  of  that,'*  said  Miss  Vernon,  with  a 
tone  which  implied  somethmg  more  than  a  simple  acqui- 
escence in  the  propontion. 
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^'  Still,"  said  I,  resuming  the  subject,  **  allowiDg  tlie 
force  of  the  reasons  which  Campbell  might  have  for  de- 
siring that  Morris  should  be  silent  with  regard  to  his  prom* 
ise  when  the  robbery  was  committed,  I  cannot  yet  see 
how  he  could  attain  such  an  influence  over  the  man,  as 
to  make  him  suppress  his  evidence  in  that  particular,  at 
the  manifest  risk  of  subjecting  his  story  to  discredit." 

Rashleigh  agreed  with  me,  that  it  was  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  seemed  to  regret  that  he  bad  not  questioned 
the  Scotchman  more  closely  on  that  subject,  which  he 
allow'id  looked  extremely  mysterious.  '^  But,"  he  asked, 
immediately  after  this  acquiescence,  "  are  you  very  sure 
the  circumstance  of  Morris's  being  accompanied  by 
Campbell,  is  really  not  alluded  to  in  bis  examination  V\ 

*'  I  read  the  paper  over  hastily,"  said  I ;  "  but  it  is  my 
strong  impression,  that  no  such  circumstance  is  mention- 
ed ;  at  least  it  must  have  been  touched  on  very  slightly, 
since  it  failed  to  catch  my  attention." 

".True,  true,"  answered  Rashleigh,  forming  his  own 
mference  while  he  adopted  my  words  ;  "  I  incline  to 
thmk  with  you,  that  the  circumstance  must  in  reality  have 
been  mentioned,  but  so  slightly,  that  it  failed  to  attract 
your  attention.  And  then,  as  to  Campbell's  interest  with 
Morris,  I  incline  to  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  gained 
by  playing  upon  his  fears.  This  chicken-hearted  fellow, 
Morris,  is  bound,  I  understand,  for  Scotland,  destined  for 
some  litde  employment  under  government ;  and,  possess- 
ing the  courage  of  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnani- 
mous mouse,  he  may  have  been  afraid  to  encounter  the 
ill-will  of  such  a  kill-cow  as  Campbell,  whose  very  ap- 
pearance would  be  enough  to  fright  him  out  of  his  little 
wits.  You  observed  tliat  Mr.  Campbell  has  at  times  a 
keen  and  animated  manner — something  of  a  martial  cast 
in  his  tone  and  bearing." 

"  I  own,"  I  replied,  "  that  his  expression  struck  me  as 
being  occasionally  fierce  and  sinister,  and  litde  adapted  to 
his  peaceable  professions.     Has  he  served  in  the  army  V* 

"  Yes — no — not,  stricdy  speakmg,  served  ;  but  he  has 
been,  I  believe,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  trained  to 
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wnuu  Indeed^  among  ifaa  hiUa,  they  cfMfiy  then  Irooi 
boyhood  to  the  grave.  So,  if  you  know  aoythiag  ot 
youff  fellow-traveller,  you  will  easily  judge,  that,  going 
to  such  a  country,  he  will  take  care  to  avoid  a  <|uarrel,  il 
he  can  help  it,witli  any  of  the  natives.  JBut,.oome,  I  see 
yoa  decline  your  wine — and  I  too  am  a  degener^e  Os* 
baldiatone,  so  far  as  respects  the  circulatioo  of  the  bottie« 
If  you  will  go  to  my  room,  1  will  hc^  you  a  hand  at 
piquet.'- 

We  rose  to  take  leave  of  Miss  Vernon,  who  had  from 
time  to  time  suppressed,  apparently  with  difficulty,  a 
strong  temptation  to  break  in  upon  Rashleigh's  details* 
As  we  were  ahout  to  leave  the  room,  the  smotherefk  fire 
broke  forth. 

^  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  she  said,  ^'  your  own  observation 
will  enable  you  to  verify  the  justice,  or  injustice,  of  Rash- 
leigh's  suggestions  concerning  such  individuals  as  Mr* 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Morris.  But,  in  slandering  Seotlaiid, 
he  has  borne  false  witness  against  a  whole  country  ;  and 
I  request  you  will  allow  no  weight  to  his  evidence." 

**  Perhaps,"  I  answered,  "  I  may  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  obey  your  iajunctibn.  Miss  Vernon  ;  for  I  must 
own  I  was  bred  up  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  our 
northern  neighbours." 

<'  Distrust  that  part  of  your  education,  sir,"  she  replied^ 
<<  and  let  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  woman  pray  you  to  re- 
spect the  land  which  gave  her  parent  birth,  until  your  own 
observation  has  proved  them  to  be  unworthy  of  your  good 
opinion.  Preserve  your  hatred  and  contempt  for  dissim^ 
ulation,  baseness,  and  falsehood,  wheresoever  they  are  to  be 
met  with.  You  will  find  enough  of  all  without  leaving  Eng-^ 
land. — Adieu,  gentlemen, — ^I  wish  you  good  evening." 

And  she  signed  to  the  door,  with  the  manner  of  a  prin* 
ress  dismissing  her  train. 

We  retired  to  Rashleigh's  apartment,  where  a  servant 
brought  us  coffee  and  cards.  I  had  formed  my  resolu- 
tion to  press  Rashleigh  no  farther  on  tlie  events  of  the 
day.     A  mystery,  and,  as  I  thought,  not  of  a  favourable 
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complexion,  appeared  to  hang  over  his  condtict ;  but  to 
aacenain  if  my  suspicions  were  just,  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  lum  off  his  guard.  We  cut  for  the  deal,  and  were 
soon  earnestly  engaged  in  our  play.  I  thought  I  perceived 
in  this  trifling  for  amusement  (for  the  stake  which  Rashleigh 
proposed  was  a  mere  trifle)  something  of  a  fierce  and 
ambitious  temper.  He  seemed  perfectly  to  understand 
die  beautiful  game  at  which  he  played,  but  preferred,  as 
it  were  on  principle,  the  risking  bold  and  precarious 
^okes  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  play;  and  neglecting  the 
minor  and  better  balanced  chances  of  the  game,  he  haz- 
arded every  thing  for  the  chance  of  piquemg,  repiqueing, 
or  capottmg  his  adversary.  So  soon  as  the  intervention 
of  a  game  or  two  at  piquet,  like  tlie  music  between  the 
acts  of  a  drama,  had  completely  interrupted  our  previous 
course  of  conversation,  Rashleigh  appeared  to  ture  of  the 
game,  and  the  cards  were  superseded  by  discourse,  in 
which  he  assumed  the  lead. 

More  learned  than  soundly  wise — better  acquainted 
with  men's  minds  than  with  the  moral  principles  that 
ought  to  regulate  them,  he  had  still  powers  of  conversa- 
timi  which  I  had  rarely  seen  equalled,  never  excelled 
Of  this  his  manner  implied  some  consciousness ;  at  least, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  studied  hard  to  improve  his 
natural  advantages  of  a  melodious  voice,  fluent  and  happy 
expression,  apt  language,and  fervid  imagination.  He  was 
never  loud,  never  overbearing,  never  so  much  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  as  to  outrun  either  the  patience  or 
the  comprehension  of  those  he  conversed  with.  His 
ideas  succeeded  each  other  with  the  gentle  but  uninter- 
mitting  flow  of  a  plentiful  and  bounteous  spring  ;  while  I 
have  heard  those  of  others,  who  aimed  at  distinction  in 
conversation,  rush  along  like  the  turbid  gush  from  the 
sluice  of  a  mill-pond, "as  hurried,  and  as  easily  exhausted. 
It  was  late  at  night  ere  I  could  part  from  a  companion  so 
fascinating ;  and,  when  I  gained  my  own  apartment,  h 
cost  me  no  small  effort  to  recall  to  my  mind  the  character 
of  Rashleigh,  such  as  I  had  pictured  him  pi-evious  to  this 
icte-a-tetc. 
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So  effectuaHy,  my  dear  Tresham,  does  the  aeiiae  of  be- 
'Dg  pleased  and  amused  blunt  our  faculties  of  percepdoa 
and  discrimination  of  character,  that  I  can  only  compare 
it  to  the  taste  of  certain  fruitS|  at  once  luscious  and  poig« 
nant,  which  renders  our  palate  totally  unfit  for  rehshiog 
or  distinguishing  the  viands  which  are  subsequently  sub- 
jected to  its  criticism. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

What  i^ara  ye  saunt,  my  merry  men  ^  f 
What  gars  ye  look  aae  dreary  f 

What  gars  ye  hiag  your  head  sae  sair 
In  the  cattle  ef  Balwearief 


The  next  morning  chanced  to  be  Sunday,  a  day  pe- 
culiarly hard  to  be  got  rid  of  at  Osbaldistone  Hall ;  for 
after  the  formal  religious  service  of  the  morning  had  been 
performed,  at  which  all  the  family  regularly  attended,  it 
was  hard  to  say  upon  which  individual,  Rashleigb  and 
Miss  Vernon  excepted,  the  fiend  of  ennui  descended  with 
the  most  abundant  outpouring  of  hia  spirit.  To  speak  of 
my  yesterday's  embarrassment  amused  Sir  Hildebr&nd 
for  several  minutes,  and  he  congratulated  me  on  my  de- 
liverance from  IVIorpeth  or  Hexham  jail,  as  he  would  have 
done  if  I  had  fallen  in  attempting  to  clear  a  five-barred 
gate,  and  got  up  without  hurting  myself. 

'^  Hast  had  a  lucky  turn,  lad  ;  but  do  na  be  over  ven- 
turous again.  What,  man  !  the  King's  road  is  free  to  all 
men,  be  they  Whigs,  be  they  Tories." 

<'  On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  innocent  of  interrupting  it ; 
and  it  is  the  most  provoking  thing  on  earth,  that  every 
person  will  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  accessory  to  a 
Krime  which  I  despise  and  detest,  and  which  would,  more- 
over, deservedly  forfeit  my  life  to  the  laws  of  ray  country.'* 
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^  WeB,  well,  lad ;  even  so  be  it ;  1  adc  no  cjuesdpns^ 
Be  man  bound  to  tett  on  himsell — that's  fidr  pla}',  Qr  the 
devils  InV* 

Rtsbleigh  here  came  to  voj  assistance ;  but  1  could  not 
bielp  thinking  that  his  arguments  were  calcahted  rather 
as  hints  to  his  fkther  to  put  on  a  show  of  acquiescence  in 
my  declaration  of  innocence,  than  fuBy  to  establish  it. 

"  In  your  own  house,  my  dear  sir — and  your  own 
nephew — ^you  will  not  surely  persist  in  hurting  his  feelings, 
by  seeming  to  discredit  what  he  is  so  strongly  interested 
in  affirming.  No  doubt,  you  are  fully  deserving  of  all 
his  confidence,  and  I  am  sure  were  there  anything  you 
could  do  to  assist  him  in  this  strange  afiair,  he  would  have 
recourse  to  your  goodness.  But  my  cousin  Frank  has 
been  dismissed  as  an  innocent  man,  and  no  one  is  entitled 
to  suppose  him  otherwiset  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  his  innocence  i  and  ouf  &anily  honour,  1 
conceive,  requires  that  we  should  maintain  it  with  tongue 
and  sword  against  the  whole  country." 

<<  Rashleigh,"  said  his  father,  kKJring  fixedly  at  him, 
**  thou  art  a  sly  loon — thou  hast  ever  been  too  cunning  for 
me,  and  too  cunning  for  most  folks.  Have  a  care  thou 
provena  too  cunning  for  thysell^ — two  faces  under  one 
hood  is  no  true  heraldry. — ^And  since  we  talk  of  heraldry, 
Pllgo  and  read  GKvijlym.*' 

This  resolution  he^timated  with  a  yawn,  resistless  as 
that*  of  Ae  Goddess  in  the  Dunciad,  which  was  respon- 
sively  echoed  by  his  giant  sons,  as  they  dispersed  in  quest 
of  the  pastimes  to  which  their  minds  severaUy  mclined 
them.  Peroie  to  discuss  a  pot  of  March  beer  with  the 
steward  in  the  buttery, — Thomcliff  to  cut  a  pair  of  cud- 
gels, and  fix  them  in  their  wicker  hihs, — John  to  dress 
May-flies, — Dickon  to  play  at  pitch  and  toss  by  himself 
— his  right  hand  against  his  left, — and  Wilfred  to  bite  his 
thumbs,  and  hum  Mmself  into  a  slumber  which  should 
last  till  dinner  time  if  possible.  Miss  Vernon  had  retired 
to  the  library. 

Rashleigh  and  I  wer«  left  alone  in  the  old  Hall,  from 
which  the  servants,  with  their  usual  bustle  and  awkward- 
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less,  bad  at  length  contrived  to  buny  tbe  remains  0f  our 
Bubstantia)  bretJiiadt.  I  took  the  omiortunitjr  to  upbraid 
him  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  mv  a£air 
to  his  father,  ^hich  t  frankly  stated  Was  highly  onbnsive 
to  me,  as  it  seemed  rather  to  exhort  Sir  Hildebrand  to 
conceal  his  suspicions,  than  to  root  them  out* 

**  Why,  what  can  1  do,  my  dear  friend  V^  replied  Rasb- 
leigh  ;  "  nay  father^s  disposition  is  so  tenacious  of  suspi- 
cions of  all  kinds,  when  once  they  take  root,  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  does  not  easily  happen,  that  I  have  always 
found  it  the  best  way  to  silence  him  upon  such  subjects^ 
inste^td  of  airguing  with  him.  Thus  I  g^t  tbe  better  oi 
the  weeds  which  1  cannot  eradicate,  by  cutting  them  over 
as  often  as  they  appear,  undl  at  length  they  die  away  of 
themselves*  There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  profit  in  dis^ 
puting  with  such  a  mind  as  Sir  Hildebrimd's,  which  hard- 
ens itself  against  conviction,  and  believes  in  its  own  inspi- 
f  ationd  as  nrmly  as  we  good  Catholics  do  in  those  of  toe 
Holy  Father  of  ftome." 

''  It  is  very  hard  though,  that  I  should  live  in  (kt  house 
of  a  man,  and  he  a  near  relation  too,  who  will  persist  in 
believing  me  guilty  of  a  highway  robbery.'^ 

''  My  father's  foolish  opinion,  if  one  may  give  that 
epithet  to  any  Opinion  of  a  father's,  does  hot  amect  your 
real  innocence ;  and  as  to  the  disgrace  of  the  fact,  depend 
on  it,  that,  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  political  as  well 
as  moral.  Sir  Hildebrand  regards  it  as  a  m^ritoriOud  ac- 
tion— a  weakening  of  the  enemy-^a  spoiling  of  the 
Ama)ekiies — and  you  will  stand  the  higher  itt  his  regard 
fov  your  supposed  aocession  to  it." 

*'  t  de^re  ho  tnan's  regard,  Mr.  tlashlei^,  oh  siieh 
lerthB  as  must  ismk  me  in  my  otvb  \  and  t  think  these  la- 
furious  susptctens  tvill  aiford  a  very  good  reason  for  quit- 
ting Osbaldislone  Hall,  \^hich  1  shall  do  whenever  1  caii 
communicate  on  the  subject  with  my  father.** 

The  dark  countenance  of  Hadilelgh,  though  Bttle  ae- 
\!ustomed  to  betray  its  master's  feelings,  exhibited  a  sup 
pressed  smile,  which  he  instantly  chastened  by  a  sigh 
!!♦     VOL.  1. 
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"  You  are  a  happy  man,  Frank — ^jrou  go  and  come,  as 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  With  your  address, 
taste,  and  talents,  you  will  soon  find  circles  where  they 
will  be  more  valued,  than  amid  the  dull  inmates  of  this 
mansion  ;  while  I "  he  paused. 

**  And  what  is  there  in  your  lot  that  can  make  you  or 
any  one  envy  mine, — an  outcast,  as  I  may  almost  term 
myself,  from  my  father's  house  and  favour  ?" 

"  Ay,  but,"  answered  Rashleigh,  "  consider  the  grati- 
fied sense  of  independence  which  you  must  have  attained 
by  a  very  temporary  sacrifice,  for  such  I  am  sure  yours 
will  prove  to  be — consider  the  power  of  acting  as  a  free 
agent,  of  cultivating  your  own  talents  in  the  way  to  which 
your  taste  determines  you,  and  in  which  you  are  well 
qualified  to  distinguish  yourself — Fame  and  freedom  are 
cheaply  purchased  by  a  few  weeks  residence  in  the  North, 
even  though  your  place  of  exile  be  Osbaldistone  Hall. 
A  second  Ovid  in  Thrace,  you  have  not  his  reasons  for 
writing  Tristia." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  1,  blushing  as  became  a  young 
scribbler,  "  how  you  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with  my 
truant  studies." 

"  There  was  an  emissary  of  your  father's  here  some 
time  since,  a  young  coxcomb,  one  Twineall,  who  informed 
me  concerning  your  secret  sacrifices  to  the  muses,  and 
added,  that  some  of  your  verses  had  been  greatly  admir- 
ed by  the  best  judges." 

Tresham,  I  believe  you  are  guiltless  of  having  ever  es- 
sayed to  build  the  lofty  rhyme ;  but  you  must  have  known 
in  your  day  many  an  apprentice  and  fellow-craft,  if  not 
some  of  the  master-masons,  lu  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Vanity  is  their  universal  foible,  from  him  who  decorated 
the  shades  of  Twickenham,  to  the  veriest  scribbler  whom 
he  has  lashed  in  his  Dunciad.  I  had  my  own  share  of 
this  common  failing,  and  without  considering  how  little 
likely  this  young  fellow  Twineall  was,  by  taste  and  habits, 
either  to  be  acquainted  with  one  or  two  little  pieces  ot 
poetry,  which  I  had  at  times  insinuated  into  Button's  cof- 
Tee-house,  or  to  report  the  opinion  of  the  critics  who  fre- 
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quented  diat  resort  of  wit  and  literature,  1  almost  bstantfy 
gorged  the  bait,  which  Rashleigh  perceiving,  improved 
his  opportunity  by  a  diffident,  yet  apparendy  very  anxious 
request,  to  be  permitted  to  see  some  of  my  manuscript 
productions. 

^*  Tou  shall  give  me  an  evening  in  my  own  apartment," 
he  continued  ;  "  for  1  must  soon  lose  the  charms  of  lit- 
erary society  for  the  drudgery  of  commerce,  and  the 
coarse  every-day  avocations  of  the  world.  I  repeat  it, 
that  my  compliance  with  my  father's  wishes  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  family,  is  indeed  a  sacrifice,  especially 
considering  the  calm  and  peaceful  profession  to  which  my 
education  destined  me." 

I  was  vain,  but  not  a  fool,  and  this  hypocrisy  was  too 
strong  for  me  to  swallow — ^^  You  would  not  persuade 
me,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  really  regret  to  exchange  the 
situation  of  an  obscure  Catholic  priest,  with  all  its  priva- 
tions, for  wealth  and  society,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  V 

Rashleigh  saw  that  he  had  coloured  his  afiecJOion  of 
moderation  too  highly,  and,  after  a  second's  pause,  dur- 
ing which,  I  suppose,  he  calculated  the  degree  of  can- 
dour which  it  was  necessary  to  use  with  me,  (that  being 
a  quality  of  which  he  was  never  needlessly  profuse)  he 
answered  with  a  smile, — "  At  my  age  to  be  condemned, 
as  you  say,  to  wealth  and  the  world,  does  not,  indeed, 
sound  so  alarming  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  do.  But,  with 
pardon  be  it  spoken,  you  have  mistaken  my  destination— 
a  Catholic  priest,  if  you  will,  but  not  an  obscure  one- 
No,  sir,  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  will  be  more  obscure 
should  he  rise  to  be  the  richest  citizen  in  London,  than 
he  might  have  been  as  a  member  of  a  church,  whose 
ministers,  as  some  one  says,  *  set  their  sandallM  feet  on 
princes.' — My  family  interest  at  a  certain  exiled  court  is 
high,  and  the  weight  which  that  court  ought  to  possess, 
»nd  does  possess,  at  Rome,  is  yet  higher — my  talents  not 
altogether  inferior  to  the  education  I  have  received.  In 
sober  judgment,  I  might  have  looked  forward  to  high 
eminence  in  the  church — in  the  dream  of  fancy,  to  th«» 
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v^  iM^iest — ^Why  might  Dot,"  (he  added^  ku|^hiag,  for 
it  was  pan  of  his  manner  to  keep  much  of  his  discourse 
apptirentty  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,) — '  why  might  not 
Cardinal  Oshaldistooe  have  swayed  the  fortunes  of  em- 
pires, well-born  and  well-connected,  as  well  as  the  low- 
born Mazarin,  or  AlbePCMii»rhe  son  of  an  Italian  gardener  f 

*^  Nay,  1  can  give  you  no  reasoa  to  the  contrary  f  but 
in  your  place  I  should  not  much  regret  losing  the  chance 
of  such  precarious  and  invidious  elevation." 

'*  Neither  would  I,"  he  replied,  ^'  were  I  sure  that  my 
present  establishment  was  more  certain  ;  but  that  must 
depend  upon  circumstances,  which  1  can  only  learn  by 
experience — the  disposition  of  your  father,  for  example." 

*^  Confess  the  truth  without  finesse,  Ra^leigh  i  you 
would  willingly  know  something  of  him  from'^me  9" 

"  Since,  like  Die  Vernon,  you  make  a  point  of  foHow- 
ing  the  banner  ^  the  good  knight  Sincerity^  t  reply-^- 
certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  find  m  my  father  a  man  who 
has  followed  the  paths  of  thriving  more  for  the  exercise 
they  afl^ded  lo  his  talents^  than  for  the  iove  of  the  gold 
wilh  wbieb  they  are  strewed.  His  active  mind  would 
have  been  happy  in  aay  situation  which  gave  it  scope  for 
exertion^  though  that  exertion  bad  been  its  sole  reward. 
But  his  wealth  has  accumulated,  because,  nooderate  and 
frugal  in  bis  habits,  np  new  sources  of  expense  having 
occurred  to  dispose  of  his  increasing  income.  He  is  a 
man  who  hates  dissimulation  in  others  ;  never  practises 
it  himself  ^  and  is  peculiarly  alert  in  discovering  motives 
through  the  colouring  of  language.  Himself  silent  by 
babit,  he  is  readily  disgusted  by  great  talkers  ;  the  rath- 
er, that  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  most  interested 
affjrd  no  great  scope  for  conversation.  He  is  severely 
strict  in  the  duties  of  religion  ;  but  you  Imve  no  reason 
to  fear  his  interference  with  yours,  for  he  regards  ti/lcra- 
tion  as  a  sacred  principle  of  political  economy.  But  ii 
you  have  any  Jacobitical  partialities,  as  is  naturally  to  be 
supposed,  you  will  do  well  to  suppress  them  in  his  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  the  least  tendency  to  the  high-flying  or 
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Toiy  pridciples  ;  for  he  holds  both  in  utter  doMlatioii. 
For  the  rest,  his  word  is  his  own  bond,  and  must  be  the 
law  of  all  who  act  under  hiin%  He  wiU  fail  in  has  du^ 
to  Ao  one,  aad  will  permit  no  oOe  to  fail  towards  him  $ 
to  cultivate  his  favour^  you  must  execute  his  cOmmandsi 
instead  of  ecbdlag  his  sentiments^  His  greatest  £ttlliags 
arise  out  of  prejudices  connected  with  his  own  profes- 
sion, or  rather  his  exclusive  devoticHi  to  it|  which  makes 
him  see  little  worthy  of  praise  or  attention,  unless  it  be 
in  some  measure  connected  with  commerce." 

"  O  rare-painted  portrait  1"  exclaimed  Rashleigh^ 
when  I  was  silent — ''  Vandyke  was  a  dauber  to  you, 
Frank,  I  see  thy  sire  before  me  in  all  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness, loving  and  honouriag  the  King  as  a  sort  of  lord 
mayor  o£  the  empire,  or  chief  of  the  board  of  trade  ;^^ 
veneratk^  the  Comn^odSi  for  the  acts  regulating  the  ex- 
port tretde  ;->^and  respecting  the  Peers,  because  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sits  on  a  woolsack." 

'^  Mine  was  a  likeness,  Rashl^gh  ;  yours  is  a  carica- 
ture^ But  in  return  for  the  <xirte  dupny*  which  I  have 
unfolded  to  you,  give  me  some  lights  on  the  geograplqr  ol 
the  unknown  landb -" 

''  On  which  you  are  wrecked,"  sadd  Rashl^h.  '^  It 
is  not  worth  while  ;  it  is  no  Isle  of  Calypso,  umbrageous 
with  shade  and  intricate  with  sylvan  kbyrinth — ^but  a 
bare  ragged  Northumbrian  moor,  with  as  little  to  mterest 
curiosity  as  to  delight  the  eye — ^you  may  descry  it  in  all 
its  nakedness  in  half  an  hour's  survey,  as  well  as  if  I 
were  to  lay  it  down  before  you  by  line  and  compass." 

'^  O,  but  sometliing  there  is,  worthy  a  more  attentive 
survey — What  say  you  to  Miss  Vernon  9  Does  not  she 
form  an  interesting  object  in  the  landscape,  were  all 
ilround  as  rude  as  Iceland's  coast?" 

I  could  plainly  perceive  tliat  Rashleigh  disliked  the 
to{Hck  now  present  to  him  ^  but  my  frank  communica- 
tioQ  had  given  me  the  advantageous  title  to  make  inqui- 
ries in  my  turn.  Rashleigh  felt  this,  and  found  himself 
obliged  to  follow  my  lead,  however  difficult  he  might  find 
It  to  play  his  cards  successfully.     "  I  have  known  less  ol 
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Miss  Vernon,"  he  said,  *'  for  some  time,  than  I  was  wont 
to  do  formerly.  In  early  age  I  was  her  tutor ;  but  as  she 
advanced  towards  womanhood,  my  various  avocations, — 
the  gravity  of  the  profession  to  which  I  was  destined, — 
the  peculiar  nature  of  her  engagements, — our  mutual 
situation,  in  short,  rendered  a  close  and  constant  intima- 
cy dangerous  and  improper.  1  believe  Miss  Vernon 
might  consider  my  reserve  as  unkmdness,  but  it  was  ray 
duty  ;  I  felt  as  much  as  she  seemc^d  to  do,  when  com- 
pelled to  give  way  to  prudence.  But  where  was  the 
safety  in  cultivating  an  intimacy  with  a  beautiful  and  sus^ 
ceptible  girl,  whose  heart,  you  are  aware,  must  be  given 
either  to  the  cloister  or  to  a  betrothed  husband  9" 

"  The  cloister  or  a  betrothed  husband  9"  I  echoed — 
^*  Is  that  the  alternative  destined  for  Miss  Vernon  ?" 

'<  It  is  indeed,"  said  Rashleigh,  with  a  sigh.  *^  1 
need  not,  I  suppose,  caution  you  against  the  danger  of 
cultivating  too  closely  the  friendship  of  Miss  Vernon  ; 
you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  know  how  far  you  can 
indulge  yourself  in  her  society,  with  safety  to  yourself 
and  justice  to  her.  But  I  warn  you,  that,  considering 
her  ardent  temper,  you  must  let  your  experience  keep 
guard  over  her  as  well  as  yourself,  for  the  specimen  of 
yesterday  may  serve  to  show  her  extreme  thoughtless- 
ness and  neglect  of  decorum." 

There  was  something,  I  was  sensible,  of  truth,  as  weD 
as  good  sense,  in  all  this  ;  it  seemed  to  be  given  as  a 
friendly  warning,  and  I  had  no  right  to  take  it  amiss  ; 
yet  I  felt  I  could  with  pleasure  have  run  Rashleigh  Os- 
baldistone  through  the  body  all  the  time  he  was  speaking. 

The  deuce  take  his  insolence  !  was  my  internal  med- 
itation. Would  he  wish  me  to  infer,  that  Miss  Vernon 
Had  fallen  in  love  with  that  hatchet-face  of  his,  and  be 
come  degraded  so  low  as  to  require  his  shyness  to  euro 
her  of  an  imprudent  passion  ?  I  will  have  his  meaning 
from  him,  was  my  resolution,  if  I  should  drag  it  out  with 
cart-ropes. 

For  this  purpose,  I  placed  my  temper  under  as  accu- 
rate a  guard  as  I  could,  and  observed,  "  That,  for  9 
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bdy  of  her  good  sense  and  acquired  accompliabments, 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Vernon's  manners  were 
rather  blunt  and  rustic.'* 

"  Frank  and  unreserved,  at  least,  to  the  extreme,'* 
replied  Rashleigh  ;  **  yet,  trust  me,  she  has  an  excellent 
heart.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  should  she  continue  her 
extreme  aversion  to  the  cloister,  and  to  her  destined  hus- 
band, and  should  my  own  labours  in  the  mine  of  Plutuf 
promise  to  secure  me  a  decent  independence,  I  shall 
think  of  renewing  our  acquaintance,  and  sharing  it  with 
Miss  Vernon." 

With  all  bis  fine  voice,  and  well-turned  periods,  thought 
I,  this  same  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  is  the  ugliest  and 
most  conceited  coxcomb  I  ever  met  with. 

^'  But,"  continued  Rashleigh,  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
"  I  should  not  like  to  supplant  Thomcliff." 

«  Supplant  Thomcliff ! — Is  your  brother  Thomcliff,** 
I  inquired,  with  great  surprise,  "  the  destined  husband 
of  Diana  Vernon  V* 

^*-  Why,  ay  ;  her  father's  commands,  and  a  certain 
family-contract,  destine  her  to  marry  one  of  Sir  Hilde- 
brand's  sons.  A  dispensation  has  been  obtained  from 
Rome  lo  Diana  Vernon  to  marry  Blank  Osbaldistone, 
Esq.^  son  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  of  Osbaldis- 
tone Hall,  Bart.,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
pitch  upon  the  happy  man,  whose  name  shall  fill  the  gap 
in  the  manuscript.  Now,  as  Piercie  is  seldom  sober,  my 
father  pitched  on  Thomcliff,  as  the  second  prop  of  the 
family,  and  therefore  most  proper  to  carry  on  the  line  of 
the  Osbaldistones." 

"  The  young  lady,"  said  I,  forcing  myself  to  assume 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  which,  I  believe,  became  me  ex- 
tremely ill,  <<  would  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  look 
a  little  lower  on  the  family-tree,  for  the  branch  to  which 
she  was  desirous  of  clinging." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  he  replied.  "  There  is  room  for 
little  choice  in  our  family  ;  Dick  is  a  gambler,  John  a 
boor,  and  Wilfred  an  ass.  I  believe  my  father  really 
made  the  best  selection  for  poor  Die,  after  a)L" 
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^<  The  preteoc  ooBipany7'  flaid  I,  '^  bebg  always  ex*> 
itepted* 

^'  O9  my  destination  to  the  church  placed  me  out  of 
the  question  ;  otherwise  I  will  not  affect  to  say,  that, 
qualiGed  by  my  education  both  to  instruct  and  guide  Miss 
Vetnon,  I  might  not  have  been  a  more  creditable  choice 
than  any  of  my  elders." 

*^  And  so  thought  the  young  lady,  doubtless  f " 

^*  You  are  sot  to  suppose  so,"  answered  Rashleigh, 
with  an  affectation  of  denial,  which  was  contrived  to 
convey  the  strongest  affirmation  the  case  admitted  of — 
^*  friendship — only  friendship — formed  the  tie  betwixt  us, 
and  the  tender  affection  of  an  opening  mind  to  its  only 
instructer — Love  came  not  near  us— I  told  you  1  was 
wise  in  time." 

1  felt  little  inclination  to  pursue  this  conversation  any 
faither,  and,  shaking  myself  clear  of  Rashleigh,  with- 
drew to  my  own  apartment,  which  I  recollect  I  traversed 
with  much  vehemence  of  agitation,  repeating  aloud  the 
expressions  which  had  most  ofiended  me.  ''  Susceptible 
— ardent^^tender  afiection — -Love  ! — Diana  Vernon,  the 
most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld,  in  love  with  him, 
the  bandy-legged,  bull-necked,  limping  scoundrel  ! — 
Richard  the  Third  m  all  but  his  hump-back  ! — And  yet 
the  opportunities  he  must  have  had  during  his  cursed 
course  of  lectures  ;  and  the  fellow's  flowing  and  easy 
strain  of  sentiment ;  and  her  extreme  secluaon  from 
every  one  who  i^ke  and  acted  with  common  sense  ; 
ay,  and  her  obvious  pique  at  him^  mixed  with  admiration 
of  his  talents,  which  looked  as  like  the  result  of  neglect- 
ed attachment,  as  anything  felse— Well,  and  what  is  it  to 
me  that  I  should  storm  and  rage  at  it  ?  Is  Diana  Ver- 
non die  first  pretty  girl  diat  has  loved  or  married  an  ugly 
(fellow  9  And  if  idle  were  free  of  eveiry  Osbaldistone  of 
them,  what  concern  is  it  of  mine  9— A  catholic — a  jaco- 
bite-***a  termagant  Into  the  boot— fot  me  to  look  that  way 
were  "utter  madness." 

By  throwing  such  reflections  on  the  flame  of  my  di««- 
pleasure,  I  snibd^ed  it  into  a  sort  of  smouldering  hearts 
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bBning)  and  tppesred  at  the  diMier<4able  in  at  mlkj  • 
humour  m  could  weH  be  imagined. 


CHAPTER  Xn* 

Drank  f-i^-mad  tj^eak  panrol  t-^Md  flfnabble  t    ^wiggw  t— ««fMr  f-«Mi 
die courte  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow  V*  Othdlok 

I  HAV£  already  told  you,  my  dear  ^resham,  what 
probably  was  no  news  to  you,  that  my  principal  fault  was 
an  unconquerable  pitch  of  pride,  which  exposed  me  to 
frequent  mortification.  I  had  not  even  whispered  to  my- 
self, that  t  loved  Diana  Vernon  ;  yet  no  sooner  did  t 
hear  Rashleigfa  talk  of  her  as  a  prize  which  he  might 
stoop  to  carry  off,  or  neglect  at  his  pleasure,  than  every 
step  which  the  poor  girl  had  taken,  in  tlie  innocence  and 
openness  of  her  heart,  to  form  a  sort  of  friendship  with 
me,  seemed  in  my  eyes  the  most  insulting  coquetry. 
"  Soh  !  she  would  secure  me  as  a  pis  alter ^  I  suf^ose, 
in  case  Mr.  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  should  not  take  com- 
passion upon  her  !  but  I  will  satisfy  her  that  1  am  not  a 
person  to  be  trepanned  in  that  manner — I  will  make  her 
sensible  that  I  see  through  her  arts,  and  that  I  scorn 
them." 

I  did  not  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  all  this  indignation, 
which  1  had  no  right  whatever  to  entertain,  proved  that 
I  was  anytliihg  but  indifferent  to  Miss  Vernon's  charms  ; 
and  I  sat  down  to  table  in  high  ill-humour  witli^  her  and 
all  the  daughters  of  Eve. 

Miss  Vernon  heard  me  with  surprise,  return  ungracious 
answers  to  bn6  or  two  playful  strokes  of  satire  which  she 
threw  out  with  her  usual  freedom  of  speech  ;^  but,  hav- 
iag  no  suspicion  that  offence  was  meant,  she  only  replied 
to  my  rude  repartees  with  jests  somewhat  similar,  but 
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polished  by  her  good  temper^  though  pmoted  bj  her ' 
At  length  she  perceived  1  was  really  out  of  huoioor,  and 
answered  one  of  my  rude  speeches  thus : 

*^  They  say,  Mr.  Frank,  that  one  may  gather  sense 
from  fools — I  heard  cousin  Wilfred  refuse  to  play  any 
longer  at  cudgels  the  other  day  with  cousm  Thomie,  be- 
cause cousin  Thornie  got  angry,  and  struck  harder  than 
the  rules  of  amicable  combat,  it  seems,  permitted.  ^  Were 
I  to  break  your  head  in  good  earnest,'  quoth  honest  Wil- 
fred, ^  1  care  not  how  angry  you  are,  for  I  should  do  it 
so  much  the  more  easily  ; — ^but  it's  hard  I  should  get 
raps  ovei  the  costard,  and  only  pay  you  back  in  make- 
believes' — Do  you  understand  the  moral  of  this,  Frank  ?" 

'^  I  have  never  felt  myself  under  the  necessity,  madam, 
of  studying  how  to  extract  the  slender  portion  of  sense 
with  which  this  family  season  their  conversation." 

"  Nee  essity  !  and  madam  !— you  surprise  me,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone." 

'^  I  am  unfortunate  in  doing  so." 

^*  Am  I  to  suppose  that  this  capricious  tone  is  serious ; 
or  is  it  only  assumed,  to  make  your  good  humour  more 
valuable  ?" 

"  You  have  a  right  to  the  attention  of  so  many  gentle- 
men in  this  family.  Miss  Vernon,  that  it  cannot  be  worth 
your  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  my  stupidity  and 
bad  spirits." 

*^  What !"  she  said,  <<  am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you 
have  deserted  my  faction,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ?" 

Tben,  lookbg  across  the  table,  and  observing  that 
Rashleigh,  who  was  seated  opposite,  was  watching  us  with 
a  singular  expression  of  interest  on  his  harsh  features,  she 
continued, 

^'Horrible  thought  !~Ay,  now  I  see  'tis  trae, 
For  the  grim-visaged  Rashleigh  smiles  on  mei 
And  points  at  thee  fer  his  !— 

Well,  thank  Heaven,  and  the  unprotected  state  which 
fias  taught  me  endurance,  I  do  not  take  offence  easily  ; 
and  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  quarrel,  whether  I  like 
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it  or  no,  I  have  the  honour,  earlier  tiian  usualy  to  wiab 
you  a  happy  digestion  of  your  dinner  and  your  bad  hu- 
mour." 

And  she  left  the  table  accordingly. 

Upon  Miss  Vernon's  departure,  I  found  myself  very 
little  satis6ed  with  my  own  conduct*  I  had  hurled  back 
otiered  kindness,  of  which  circumstances  had  but  lately 
pointed  out  the  honest  sincerity,  and  I  had  but  just  stop- 
ped short  of  insulting  the  beautiful,  and,  as  she  had  said 
with  some  emphasis,  the  unprotected  being  by  whom  it 
was  proffered.  My  conduct  seemed  brutal  in  my  own 
eyes.  To  combat  or  drown  these  painful  reflections,  I 
applied  myself  more  frequently  than  usual  to  the  wine 
which  circulated  on  the  table. 

The  agitated  state  of  my  feelings  comUned  with  my 
habits  of  temperance  to  give  rapid  e&ct  to  the  beverage. 
Habitual  topers,  I  believe,  acquire  the  power  of  soaking 
themselves  with  a  quantity  of  liquor  that  does  little 
more  than  muddy  those  intellects,  which  in  their  sober 
state,  are  none  of  the  clearest ;  but  men  who  are  stran- 
gers to  the  vice  of  drunkenness  as  a  habit,  are  more  pow- 
erfully acted  upon  by  intoxicating  liquors.  My  spirits, 
once  aroused,  became  extravagant;  1  talked  a  great 
deal,  argued  upon  what  I  knew  nothing  of,  told  stories  of 
which  I  forgot  the  point,  then  laughed  immoderately  at 
my  own  forgetfulness  ;  I  accepted  several  bets  without 
having  the  least  judgment ;  I  challenged  the  giant  John 
to  wrestle  with  me,  although  he  had  kept  the  ring  at 
Hexham  for  a  year,  and  I  never  tried  so  much  as  a 
single  fall. 

My  uncle  had  the  goodness  to  interpose  and  prevent 
this  consummation  of  drunken  folly,  wUch,  I  suppose, 
would  have  otherwise  ended  in  my  neck  being  broken. 

It  has  even  been  reported  by  maligners,  that  I  sung 
a  song  while  under  this  vinous  influence  ;  but,  as  I  re- 
member nothing  of  it,  and  never  attempted  to  turn  a 
tune  in  all  my  life  before  or  since,  I  would  willingly  hope 
there  is  no  actual  foundation  for  the  calumny.  I  was  ab- 
surd enough  without  this  exaggeration.      Without  posi- 
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liipeijr  kuiflf  mj  acnteH^  I  qi^edUj  lost  dl  coimmand  o/ 
nrjr  teaifleiv  aod  my  impetuouB  passioiw  whirled  me  on- 
ward at  their  pleasure.  I  had  sat  down  sulky  and  dis- 
contentedy  and  disposed  to  be  silent — the  wine  rendered 
me  b^oiouSi  dii|)fitatioiiB,  and  quarrelsome.  I  con 
traditted  whatever  was  asserted)  and  attacked,  without 
any  respect  to  my  uncle's  tablei  both  his  politics  and  his 
religion^  The  a&cted  moderation  of  Rashleigb,  which 
he  well  knew  bow  to  qualify  with  irritating  ingredients, 
was  even  i»Dre  provoking  to  me  than  the  noisy  and  bully- 
ing language  of  his  obstreperous  brothers.  My  uncle,  to 
do  him  justice,  endeavoured  to  bring  us  to  order  ;  but 
his  autfaoriiy  Was  lost  amidst  the  tumult  of  wine  and  pas- 
sion. At  length,  frantic  at  some  real,  or  suf^sed  ioja- 
rioiis  insiauatbn^  I  actually  struck  Rasbleigb  with  my 
fist.  No  Stoio  philosopher,  superior  to  his  own  passion 
and  ^«t  of  otii^,  oould  have  received  an  insult  with  a 
higher  degree  ^  scorn.  What  he  himseU*  did  not  think 
it  appamdy  wdrth  wfaSe  to  resent,  Thorncli£f  resented 
for  Um*  Swords  were  drawn>  and  we  exchanged  one  or 
two  passes,  when  the  oth^  br<Mhel«  separated  us  by 
main  force  ;  and  I  shati  neVer  forget  the  diabolical  sneer 
which  writhed  Rashleigh's  wayward  features,  as  I  was 
forced  from  the  apartment  by  the  main  strength  of  two 
of  them  youthful  Titans.  They  secured  me  in  my 
aparOnent  fay  locking  the  door,  and  I  heard  them,  to  my 
mexpressible  rage^  laugh  heartily  as  they  descended  the 
stairs.  I  essayed  in  my  fury  to  break  out ;  but  the  win- 
dow-grates, and  the  strength  of  a  door  clenched  with  iron, 
resisted  my  efforts.  At  length  I  threw  myself  on  my 
bed^  and  fell  asleep  amidst  vows  of  dire  revenge  to  be 
taken  in  the  ensuing  day. 

But  with  the  morning  cool  repentance  came.  I  felt, 
ki  the  keenest  manner,  the  violence  and  absurdity  of  tiiy 
conduct,  and  was  obliged  to.confess  that  wine  and  pas« 
sioR  hud  lowered  my  intelleds  even  below  those  of  Wil- 
fred Oi^aldistone,  whom  I  held  m  so  much  contempt 
My  uncomfortable  reflections  were  by  no  means  soother 
by  meditating  the  necessity  of  an  apology  for  my  iinpro* 
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per  b^haTiDur,  aiid  iwaH^tkig  tiitt  MIm  Vetaon  must  m 
a  witness  of  my  ftUbttitssion.  The  mproprietj  mmi  uoh 
kindness  of  my  conduct  to  lier  personaMy)  added  not  t 
little  to  these  galling  consideratiotia^  «id  for  this  I  eouM 
not  even  plead  the  noiserabl^  ekeuse  of  iDtoxfcation. 

Under  aH  these  aggravating  fevUngf  of  abame  andVie- 
gradation,  I  descended  t6  the  brrakfast^Ml,  like  a  crinH 
inal  to  receive  sentence,  h  chanced  that  a  hafd  froit 
had  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  out  the  bouMis,  ao 
that  I  hftd  tbe  liddltional  mortification  to  meet  die  iamily^ 
excepting  only  Ra^iileigh  and  Mias  Vernon,  in  fell  divan^ 
surrounding  the  cold  venison-pasty  and  chine  of  beef* 
They  were  in  high  glee  as  I  entered,  and  I  could  easily 
imagine  that  the  jests  wet-e  furtiisfoed  at  my  expenae.  In 
fact,  what  I  Was  disposed  to  consider  with  ff^kius  pain. 
was  regarded  as  an  excelletit  g<^d  joke  by  iily  uncle^ 
and  ^e  greater  part  of  my  cbusmsa  Sir  Hiidebrand, 
while  he  ralKed  tne  on  the  exploits  of  the  preceding 
evenings  liWore  he  thought  d  young  fellow  had  better  be 
thnce  driink  in  ohe  day,  than  sneak  sober  to  beii  like  a 
presbyterian,  and  leave  a  batch  of  honest  felbwa,  and  a 
double  quart  of  claret.  And  to  back  this  conaoiatory 
speech,  he  poured  out  a  large  bumper  of  brandy,  ex- 
horting me  to  swallow  It  hi^r  of  the  dog  that  had  bk  me^ 

"  Never  miiid  these  lads*  laughing,  nevoy,*'  he  con* 
tinned ;  ^*  they  Would  haVe  been  all  as  great  milk-aops 
as  yourself,  Imd  t  hdt  n^rs^d  them,  as  one  may  aay,  on 
the  toast  *hd  tAnkard.^ 

lU-tiatute  Wiad  n6t  the  fault  of  my  eousitm  in  general ; 
Aiey  isiaw  t  was  vexed  aud  hurt  at  the  recollections  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  endeavoured^  widi  dettiay  kind* 
ness,  tb  rembv^  die  gainful  {mpreMaOn  tb^y  had  made  on 
rtie*  Tborncliff  alottfe  teoked  aullett  and  uiireconoHed<. 
This  young  rtiatt  hkd  neH^fef  likfed  ttie  frotti  the  begmnlttg-; 
and  in  the  marks  ^f  atlen^Swta  occasiondlly  sbOWA  me  by 
his  brothers,  aWkWaM  ttS  they  W^e,  he  k\<md  hid  netet 
joined.  If  it  Was  ttue,  of  which,  hoWeveir,  I  b^tl  t6 
have  my  doubts^  that  he  Waa  txHisider^d  by  die  femSly, 
12*    tot.  I. 
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or  regarded  bimselfy  as  the  destined  husband  of  Miss 
Vernon,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  might  have  sprung  up  in 
his  mind  from  the  marked  predilection  which  it  was  that 
young  lady's  pleasure  to  show  for  one,  whom  Thomcliff 
might,  perhaps,  think  Ukely  to  become  a  dangerous  riva]« 

Rashleigh  at  last  entered,  his  visage  as  dark  as  mourn- 
ing weed,  brooding,  I  could  not  but  doubt,  over  the  un- 
fustifiable  and  disgraceful  insult  I  had  offered  to  him.  I 
had  already  spttled  in  my  own  mind  how  I  was  to  behave 
on  the  occasion,  and  had  schooled  myself  to  believe,  that 
true  honour  consisted  not  in  defending,  but  in  apologizing 
for,  an  injury  so  much  disproportioned  to  any  provoca- 
tion I  might  have  to  allege. 

I  therefore  hastened  to  meet  Rashleigh,  and  to  express 
myself  in  the  highest  degree  sorry  for  the  violence  with 
which  I  had  acted  on  the  preceding  evening. 

*^  No  circumstances,"  I  said,  '*  could  have  wrung  from 
me  a  single  word  of  apology,  save  my  own  conscious- 
ness of  the  impropriety  of  my  behaviour.  I  hoped  my 
cou«n  would  accept  of  my  regrets  so  sincerely  offered, 
and  consid^  how  much  of  my  misconduct  was  owing  to 
the  excessive  hospitality  of  Osbaldistone  Hall." 

^^  He  shall  be  friends  with  thee,  lad,"  cried  the  honest 
knight,  in  the  full  effusion  of  his  heart ;  ''  or  d — n  me, 
if  I  call  him  son  more ! — Why,  Rashie,  dost  stand  there 
like  a  log  *?  Sorry  for  Wis  all  a  gentleman  can  say,  if 
he  happens  to  do  an3rthing  awry,  especially  over  his  claret. 
I  served  in  Houndow,  and  should  know  something, 
I  think,  of  affiurs  of  honour.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
this,  and  we'll  go  in  a  body  and  rummage  out  the  badger 
in  Birkenwood-bank." 

Rashleigh's  face  resembled,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
no  other  countenance  that  I  ever  saw.  But  itAs  singu- 
larity lay  not  only  in  the  features,  but  in  the  mode  of 
changing  their  expression.  Other  countenances,  in  alter- 
ing from  grief  to  joy,  or  from  anger  to  satisfaction,  pass 
through  some  brief  interval,  ere  the  expression  of  the 
predominant  pasnon  supersedes  entirely  that  of  its  pre- 
decessor.    There  is  a  sort  of  twilight,  like  that  between 
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the  clearing  up  of  the  darkness  and  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
while  the  swollen  muscles  subside,  the  dark  eye  clears, 
the  forehead  relaxes  and  expands  itself,  and  the  whole 
countenance  loses  its  sterner  shades,  and  becomes  serene 
and  placid.  Rashleigh's  face  exhibited  none  of  these 
gradations,  but  changed  almost  instantaneously  from  the 
expression  of  one  passion  to  that  of  the  contrary.  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  sudden  shifting  of  a 
scene  in  the  theatre,  where,  at  the  whistle  of  the  prompt- 
er, a  cavern  disappears  and  a  grove  arises. 

My  attention  was  strongly  arrested  by  this  peculiarity 
on  the  present  occasion.  At  Rashleigh's  first  entrance, 
"  black  he  stood  as  night  !"  With  the  same  inflexible 
countenance  he  heard  my  excuse  and  his  father's  exhor- 
tation ;  and  it  was  not  until  Sir  Hildebrand  had  done 
speaking,  that  the  cloud  cleared  away  at  once,  and  he 
expressed,  in  the  kindest  and  most  civil  terms,  his  perfect 
satisfaction  with  the  very  handsome  apology  1  had  offered 

"  Indeed,"  he  said,  "  I  have  so  poor  a  brain  myseli, 
when  I  impose  on  it  the  least  burden  bejrond  my  usual 
three  glasses,  that  I  have  only,  like  honest  Cassio,  a  very 
7ague  recollection  of  the  confusion  of  hst  night-— re- 
member a  mass  of  tilings,  but  nothing  distincdy— a  quar- 
rel, but  nothing  wherefore— So,  my  dear  cousin,"  he 
continued,  shaking  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  ^*  conceive 
how  much  I  am  relieved,  by  findmg  that  I  have  to  receive 
an  apology,  instead  of  having  to  make  one. — I  will  not 
have  a  word  said  upon  the  subject  more  ;  I  should  be 
very  foolish  to  institute  any  scrutiny  into  an  account,  when 
the  balance,  which  I  expected  to  be  against  me,  has  been 
so  unexpectedly  and  agreeably  struck  in  my  favour. 
You  see,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  I  am  practising  the  language 
3f  Lombard  Street,  and  qualifying  myself  for  my  new 
calling." 

As  I  was  about  to  answer,  and  raised  my  eyes  for  the 
purpose,  they  encountered  those  of  Miss  Vem(Hi,  who, 
having  entered  the  room  unobserved  during  the  conversa- 
tion, had  given  it  her  close  attention.  Abashed  and  con- 
founded, I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  made  my 
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escape  to  the  breakfaM-taUe,  iriiere  I  librded  unoag  n^ 
busy  Gousinsk 

My  uocle»  that  the  events  of  the  preceding  day  loighl 
Bot  pass  out  of  our  memory  without  a  practical  moral 
lesson,  took  occasion  to  give  Rashleigh  oad  me  his  seri* 
ouB  advice  to  correct  our  milk-sop  habits,  as  he  termed 
them,  and  gradually  to  inure  our  brains  to  bear  a  gentle- 
manlike quantity  of  liqaor^  withooi  brawls  or  brealuog  of 
headsk  H^  Recommended  that  we  should  begin  piddUog 
witli  a  regular  quart  of  claret  per  day»  whichi  with  the  aid  of 
March  beer  iadd  brandy,  made  a  handsome  com|»eteiice 
for  a  beginnef  iit  the  art  crf"  toping.  And  for  our  encoiir- 
ageraeftti  he  assured  u&  tbat  h«  had  known  many  a  man 
who  had  lived  to  oUr  years  without  having  drunk  a  pint 
of  wine  at  a  sitting.  Who  yet^  by  falling  intiO  honest  com- 
patiy,  and  following  hearty  exan^^le^  had  afterwards  been 
Quiiiberod  among  the  best  good  fellows  of  the  time,  and 
c6«dd  ^fry  dS  their  six  bottles  under  th^if  belt  quietly 
(4iid  comfortably,  without  bi^wKng  or  babbling,,  and  be 
neither  sick  nor  sdrry  the  tiext  Aiortiing* 

Sage  as  thi§  advice  wttb,  and  comfortable  as  was  the 
prospect  it  held  Out  to  tn^  1  profiled  but  little  by  the  ex- 
hortation ;  )iart]y^  perhups,  betause,  ad  often  as  I  raised 
my  6ye8  firom  th^  table,  I  obser^red  Miss  Vernon's  looks 
fix^d  on  me,  in  which  I  thoiight  I  could  read  grave  com- 
passion blended  tvith  regk'et  and  displeasure^.  I  began  to 
consider  how  I  should  seek  a  somite  Of  exj^anation  and 
apology  #itk  her  also,  when  she  gave  me  to  understand 
she  was  determined  to  siive  me  the  trouble  of  soliciting 
an  inften^ew^  "  Couan  Francis,"  lihe  said,  addressing 
me  by  the  same  tide  she  used  to  give  to  the  other  Osbal- 
distonesi  altfaou^  I  had,  ftopeily  speakingi  no  title  to  be 
called  her  kinsman^  "  I  haVe  encountered  this  morning  a 
difficult  passage  in  the  Divina  Comedia  of  Dante,  will  yov 
hate  the  goodness  to  Step  to  the  library  and  give  me 
your  assistance  ?  and  when  yOu  have  unearthed  for  me 
the  meaning  of  the  obscure  Florentine,  W6  will  join  the 
rest  at  Birkenwood-banki  and  see  their  luCk  at  unearthing 
the  badger.** 
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I  signifiejt  ^  coime,  mj  readipem  to.  wait  ypcm  her* 
Rashleigh  made  an  ofi^r  to  acoompany  us,  **  I  am 
sometbtng  better  skilledi"  be  aaid^  ''  at  trackipgtl|e  aense 
df  Dante  through  the  Aietapbors  aod  ^lisiqna  qf  (lis  wild 
and  gloomy  poem,  than  at  bunting  the  poor  inoffensive 
heFmit  yonder  out  of  his  cave." 

^^  Pardon  nae,  Rashleigb,"  said  W99  Vernon  ;  "  but 
as  you  are  to  occupy  Mr.  Fraoci^'s  pl^ce  in  the  count* 
ing-bouse,  you  raqst  surrender  to  bim  the  charge  of  your 
pupil's  education  at  Osbaldistone  Hall.  We  shall  call 
you  in,  i|owever,  if  there  is  any  occasfion ;  so  pray  do  not 
look  fo  grave  upon  k.  Besides,  iK  is  ^  shame  to  you  not 
to  undeistand  field-rsportSTr-Wbat  wiU  yoq  do  should  our 
unde  la  Craqe-rAlley  ^sk  you  tb^  signs  by  which  you 
track  a  badger  V^ 

^  Ay,  tnie,  Die,-s-rtrue,"  sai4  (Sir  Hildebrand  with  a 
sigh.  ^  1  misdoubt  Raabl^igb  will  be  found  short  at  the 
leap  when  he  is  put  to  the  trial.  Ao  b^  would  bs^'learned 
useful  knowledge  like  his  brothers,  he  was  bred  up  where 
it  grew,  I  wuss  ;  but  French  antics,  and  book-learning, 
'vith  the  new  turnips,  and  the  rats,  and  the  Hanoverians, 
lia' changed  the  world,  that  I  ha' known  in  Old  England 
— But  come  along  with  us,  Rashie,  and  carry  my  hunt- 
ing-staff, man  ;  thy  co^isu)  Ip^ks  nopQ  of  thy  company  as 
now,  and  I  wonna  ha' Die  crossed — It's  ne'er  be  said  there 
was  but  one  woman  in  Osbaldistone  Hail  and  she  died 
for  lack  of  her  wilf.^ 

Rashleigh  followed  his  fa{her  as  he  commanded,  not, 
however,  ere  he  h^d  whispered  tp  Diana,  "  I  suppose  I 
must  in  diaereiion  bring  the  courtier.  Ceremony,  in  my 
company,  and  knock  when  I  approach  the  door  of  the 
library  V 

«  No,  no,  Rashleigh,"  said  Miss  Vernon  ;  "  dismiss 
from  your  company  the  false  arehimage  Dissimulation, 
and  it  will  better  insure  your  free  access  to  our  classical 
consultations." 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  the  library,  and  1  foUow- 
ad, — like  a  criminal,!  was  going  to  say,  to  executipn  ; 
iiut,  as  I  bethink  me,  I  have  used  the  simile  oncq,  if  not 
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rwice  before.  'V^thout  anj  simile  at  aH  theiii  Ifollow^d, 
with  a  sense  of  awkward  and  conscious  embarrassaient, 
which  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  shake  off. 
I  thought  it  a  degrading  and  unworthy  fe^ng  to  attend 
one  upon  such  an  occasion,  havii^  breathed  the  air  of 
the  continent  long  enough  to  have  ii^ibed  the  notion  that 
lightness,  gallantry,  and  something  approaching  to  well- 
bred  self-assurance,  should  distinguish  the  gentlemaa 
whom  a  fair  lady  selects  for  her  companion  in  a  tete-a- 
l^te. 

My  English  feelings,  however,  were  too  many  for  my 
French  education,  and  I  made,  I  believe,  a  very  pitiful 
figure,  when  Miss  Vernon,  seating  herself  majestically  in 
a  huge  elbow-chair  in  the  library,  like  a  judge  about  to 
^  bear  a  cause  of  importance,  signed  to  me  to  take  a  chair 
opposite  to  her,  (which  I  did,  much  like  the  poor  fellow 
who  is  going  to  be  tried,)  and  entered  upon  conversacioo 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 


•-t^ 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Dire  wai  bis  Uioogfat,  who  fint  in  poiioB  fleep'd 
The  weapon  formed  for  slaugliter— direr  hit. 
And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instilled 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup. 
To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life. 


"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,"  said 
Miss  Vernon,  with  the  air  of  one  who  thought  herself 
fully  entitled  to  assume  the  privilege  of  ironical  reproach, 
which  she  was  pleased  to  exert,  "  your  character  improves 
upon  us,  sir — I  could  not  have  thought  that  it  was  in  you. 
Yesterday  might  be  considered  as  your  assay -piece,  to 
prove  yourself  entided  to  be  free  of  the  corporation  of 
Osbaldistone  Hall.     But  it  was  a  master-piece." 
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*<  I  am  quite  sensible  of  my  ill-breediog,  Miss  VeniODi 
and  I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that  I  had  received  some 
communications  by  which  my  spirits  were  unusually  agi- 
Uted.     I  am  conscious  I  was  impertinent  and  absurd.*^ 

^^  You  do  yourself  great  injustice,"  said  the  merciless 
m<mitor — "  you  have  contrived,  by  what  I  saw  and  have 
since  heard,  to  exhibit  in  the  course  of  one  evening  a 
happy  display  of  all  the  various  masterly  qualiBcations 
which  distinguish  your  several  cousins  ; — ^the  gentle  and 
generous  temper  of  the  benevolent  Rashleigh, — ^the  tern* 
perance  of  Percie, — the  cool  courage  of  Thomcliff,— • 
John')»  skill  in  dog-breaking,— -Dickon's  aptitude  to  bet- 
ting,— all  exhibited  by  the  single  individual  Mr.  Francis, 
and  that  with  a  selection  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance . 
worthy  the  taste  and  sagacity  of  the  sapient  Wilfred." 

'^  Have  a  litde  mercy.  Miss  Vernon,"  said  I ;  for  I 
confess  I  thought  the  schooling  as  severe  as  the  case 
merited,  especially  considermg  from  what  quarter  it  came, 
*'  and  forgive  me  if  I  suggest,  as  an  excuse  for  follies  I 
am  not  usually  guilty  of,  the  custom  of  this  house  and 
country.  I  am  far  from  approving  of  it ;  but  we  have 
Shakspeare's  authority  for  saying,  that  good  wine  is  a 
good  familiar  creature,  and  that  any  man  living  may  be 
overtaken  at  some  time." 

'*  Ay,  Mr.  Francis,  but  he  places  the  panegyric  and 
the  apcriogy  m  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  villab  his  pen- 
cil has  drawn.  I  will  not,  however,  abuse  the  advantage 
your  quotation  has  given  me,  by  overwhelming  you  with 
the  refutation  with  which  the  victim  Cassio  replies  to  the 
tempter  lago.  I  only  wish  you  to  know,  that  there  is 
one  person  at  least  sorry  to  see  a  youth  of  talents  and 
expectations  sink  into  the  slough  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  house  are  nightly  wallowing." 

"  I  have  but  wet  my  shoe,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Vernon, 
and  am  too  sensible  of  the  filth  of  the  puddle  to  step 
farther  in." 

"  If  such  be  your  resolution,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  a 
wise  one.  But  I  was  so  much  vexed  at  what  I  beard, 
that  your  concerns  have  pressed  before  my  own. — You 
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behaved  to  me  yesterday,  duiisg  dhner,  as  if  something 
had  been  told  you  which  lessened  or  lowered  me  in  jour 
opinion— I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  what  it  was  V* 

I  was  stupified — the  direct  bhmtness  of  the  demand 
was  much  in  the  style  one  gentleman  uses  to  another, 
when  requesting  explanation  of  any  part  of  his  conduct 
in  a  good-humoured  yet  determined  manner,  and  was 
totally  devoid  of  the  circumlocutionsi  shadings,  soften- 
ings, and  periphrasis,  which  usually  accompany  explana- 
tions betwixt  persons  of  different  sexes  in  the  higlier 
orders  of  society. 

I  lemained  eompletely  embarrassed  ;  for  it  pressed  on 
my  recollection,  that  Raahleigh%  communications,  sup- 
po£ang  them  to  be  correct,  ought  to  have  rendered  Miss 
V  ernon  rather  an  object  of  my  compassion,  than  of  my 
pettish  resentment ;  and  had  they  furnished  the  best 
apology  possible  for  my  own  conduct,  still  I  must  have 
bad  the  utmost  difficulty  in  detailing  what  inferred  such 
necessary  and  natural  oflfence  to  Miss  Vernon's  feelings. 
She  observed  my  hesitation,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone 
somewhat  more  peremptory,,  but  still  temperate  and  civil 

**  I  hope  Mr.  Osbaldistone  does  not  dispute  my  title  to 
request  d)is  explanation.  I  have  no  relative  who  can 
protect  me  ;  it  is,  therefore,  just  that  I  be  permitted  to 
protect  myself," 

I  endeavoured  with  hesitation  to  throw  the  blame  of 
ray  rude  behaviour  upon  indisposition — upon  disagreeable 
letters  from  Liondon.  She  sufibred  me  to  exhaust  m} 
apologies,  and  fairly  to  run  myself  aground,  listening  all 
die  while  with  a  smile  of  absolute  increduli^, 

^*  And  now,  Mi*.  Francis,  having  gone  dirough  youi 
prologue  of  excuses,  with  the  same  bad  grace  with  which 
all  prologues  are  delivered,  please  to  draw  the  curtain, 
and  show  me  that  which  I  desire  to  see.  In  a  word,  let 
me  know  what  Rashleigh  says  of  me  ;  for  he  is  the  grand 
engineer  and  first  mover  of  all  the  machinery  of  Osbal- 
distone Hall." 

"  But,  supposing  there  was  anything  to  tell.  Miss  Ver- 
non, what  does  he  deserve  that  betrays  the  secrets  a[  one 
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dly  to  another  ? — Rashleigh,  you  yourself  told  me»  re* 
mained  your  ally,  though  no  longer  your  friend.** 

'^  I  have  neither  patience  for  evasion,  nor  inclination  for 
jesting,  on  the  present  subject.  Rashleigh  cannot — ought 
not — dare  not,  hold  any  language  respecting  rae,  Diana 
Vernon,  but  what  I  may  demand  to  hear  repeated.  That 
there  are  subjects  of  secresy  and  confidence  between  us, 
is  most  certain  ;  but  to  such,  his  communications  to  you 
could  have  no  relation  ;  and  with  such,  I,  as  an  individu- 
al, have  no  concern." 

1  had  by  this  time  recovered  my  presence  of  mind, 
and  hastily  determined  to  avoid  makmg  aoyi  disclosure  oif 
what  Rashleigh  had  told  me  in  a  sort  of  confidence. 
There  was  sometliing  ^mworthy  in  retailing  private  con- 
versation ;  it  could,  I  thought,  do  no  good,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily give  Miss  Vernon  great  pain.  I  therefore 
replied,  gravely,  "  that  nothing  but  frivolous  talk  had 
passed  between  Mr.  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  and  me  on 
the  state  of  the  family  at  the  Hall ;  and  I  protested,  that 
nothing  had  been  said  which  left  a  serious  impression  to 
her  disadvantage.  As  a  gentleman,  I  said,  I  could  not 
be  more  explicit  in  reporting  private  conversation." 

She  started  up  with  the  animation  of  a  Camilla  about 
to  advance  into  battle.  '^  This  shall  not  serve  your  turn, 
sir — I  must  have  another  answer  from  you."  Her  fea- 
tures kindled — her  brow  became  flushed — her  eye  glanc- 
ed wild-fire  as  she  proceeded.  "  I  demand  such  an 
explanation,  as  a  woman  basely  slandered  has  a  right  to 
demand  from  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  gentleman 
— as  a  creature,  motherless,  friendless,  alone  in  the  world, 
left  to  her  own  guidance  and  protection,  has  a  right  to 
require  from  every  being  having  a  happier  lot,  in  the 
name  of  that  Grod  who  sent  them  into  the  world  to  enjoy, 
and  her  to  suffer.  You  shall  not  deny  me— or,"  she 
added,  lookmg  solemnly  upward,  "  you  will  rue  your 
denial,  if  there  is  justice  for  wrong  either  on  earth  or  m 
U«aven." 

13       VOL.    I. 
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I  was  utterly  astonished  at  ber  vehemence^  but  fdt, 
thus  conjured,  that  it  became  my  duty  to  lay  aside  scru- 
pulous delicacy,  and  gave  her  briefly,  but  distinctly,  the 
heads  of  the  information  which  Rashleigh  had  conveyed 
to  me. 

She  sat  down  and  resumed  her  composure,  as  soon  as 
I  entered  upon  the  subject,  and  when  I  stopped  to  seek 
for  the  most  delicate  turn  of  ei^pression,  she  rq>eatedly 
interrupted  me,  with  "  Go  on — pray,  go  on ;  the  first 
word  which  occurs  to  you  is  the  plainest,  and  must  be  the 
best.  Do  not  tliink  of  my  feeKngs,  but  speak  as  you 
would  to  an  unconcerned  third  party." 

Th«is  urged  and  encouraged,  I  stammered  through  al) 
the  account  which  Rashleigh  hadgiren  of  her  early  ccm- 
tract  to  marry  an  Osbaldistone,  and  of  the  uncertainty 
and  difficulty  of  her  choice  ;  and  there  I  would  willing- 
ly have  paused.  But  her  penetration  discovered  that 
mere  was  still  something  behind,  and  even  guessed  to 
what  it  related. 

''  Well,  it  was  ill-natured  of  Rashleigh  to  tell  this  tale 
on  me.  I  am  like  the  poor  girl,  in  the  Fairy  Tale,  who 
was  betrothed  in  ber  cradle  to  the  Black  Bear  of  Nor- 
way, but  complained  chiefly  of  being  called  Brtiin's 
bride  by  her  companions  at  school.  But  besides  all  this, 
Ra^leigfa  said  something  of  himself  with  relation  to  me 
—Did  he  not  9" 

'*  He  certainly  hinted,  that  were  it  not  for  the  idea  of 
supplanting  his  brother,  he  would  now,  in  conseqoeiice  of 
his  change  of  profession,  be  desirous  that  the  word  Rash- 
leigh should  fill  up  the  bkink  in  the  diq^easadon^  instead 
of  the  word  ThcMTicM." 

**  Ay  9  indeed  9"  she  replied  ;  "  was  he  so  very 
condescending  ?— Too  much  honour  for  his  humble 
hand-maid,  Diana  Vernon — And  she,  I  st^pose,  was  to 
be  enraptured  whh  joy  could  such  a  substitute  be  effect- 

^*  To  confess  the  truth,  he  intimated  as  much,  and 
even  farther  insinuated" 
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^  Whit  1«— let  me  hear  it  all !"  she  exclaimed  faaa%« 

^  That  he  had  broken  off  jour  mutual  intimacy,  leal 
k  should  have  given  rise  io  an  affection  by  which  his  de»* 
tination  to  the  church  ivould  not  permit  him  to  profit." 

'<  1  am  obliged  to  him  tor  his  consideration,"  replied 
Miss  Vernon,  every  feature  of  her  fine  countenance 
taxed  to  express  the  most  supreme  degree  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with 
her  a*iual  composure,  ^^  There  b  but  litde  I  have  heard 
firom  you  which  I  did  not  expect  to  hear,  and  which  1 
ought  not  to  have  expected ;  because,  bating  one  ciccnm- 
stance,  it  is  all  very  true.  But  as  there  are  some  poisons 
so  acuve,  that  a  few  drops,  it  is  said,  will  infect  a  whole 
fountaki,  so  there  is  one  falsehood  in  Rashleigh's  con»* 
munication,  powerful  -enough  to  corrupt  the  whole  weB 
m  which  Truth  herself  is  said  u>  have  dwelt.  It  is  the 
leading  and  fimil  falsehood,  tliat,  knowing  Rashleigfa  as  I 
have  reason  too  well  to  know  him,  any  circumatanee  la 
fiartli  could  make  me  think  of  sharing  my  lot  with  him« 
^  No,"  she  continued,  with  a  sort  of  inward  shuddering 
that  seemed  to  express  involuntary  horror,  <^  any  lot 
2'ather  than  that — the  sot,  the  gambler,  the  fadly,  the 
fockey,  the  insensate  fool,  were  a  thousand  times  prefer- 
able to  Rashleigfa  ;^^— the  convent-^tbe  jail**4he  grave, 
shall  be  welcome  before  them  alK" 

There  was  a  sad  andmelaacholy  cadence  m  herveice, 
corresponding  with  the  strange  and  interesting  romance 
of  her  situation.  So  young,  so  beaolaful,  so  untaught, 
so  much  abandoned  to  hersdf,  and  deprived  of  all  the 
support  which  her  sex  derives  fi-om  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  female  fidends,  and  even  of  that  degree  of 
defence  which  arises  from  the  forms  with  which  ^e  sex 
are  approached  in  civiGzed  life,^«it  is  scarce  metaphori- 
cal to  say,  that  my  heart  bled  for  her.  Yet  there  was  an 
expression  of  dignhy  in  her  contempt  of  ceceraooy — of 
npriglit  feeUng  in  her  disdain  of  falsehood — of  firm  reso- 
lution in  the  manner  in  which  she  contemplated  the  dan- 
gers by  which  she  was  surrounded,  which  blended  my 
pity  with  the  warmest  admiration.      She  seemed  a  prin- 
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cess  deserted  by  her  subjects,  and  deprived  of  her  power 
yet  still  scorning  those  formal  regulations  of  society  which 
are  created  for  persons  of  an  inferior  rank  ;  and,  amid 
her  difficulties,  relying  boldly  and  confidently  on  the 
justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unshaken  constancy  of  her 
own  mind. 

I  offered  to  express  the  mingled  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  with  which  her  unfortunate  situation  and 
her  high  spirit  combined  to  impress  me,  but  she  imposed 
silence  on  me  at  once. 

^^  1  told  you  in  jest,"  she  said,  '^  that  I  disliked  com- 
pliments— I  now  tell  you  in  earnest,  that  I  do  not  ask 
sympathy,  and  that  I  despise  consolation.  What  I  have 
borne,  I  have  home — What  I  am  to  bear,  I  will  sustain  as 
I  may  ;  no  word  of  commiseration  can  make  a  burden 
feel  one  feather's  weight  lighter  to  the  slave  who  must 
carry  it.  There  is  only  one  human  being  who  could  havo 
assisted  me,  and  that  is  he  who  has  rather  chosen  to  add 
to  my  embarrassment — Rashleigh  Osbaldistone.  Yes  ! 
the  time  once  was  -that  I  might  have  learned  to  love  that 
man — But,  great  God  !  the  purpose  for  which  he  insin- 
uated himseDf  into  the  confidence  of  one  already  so  for- 
lorn— the  undeviating  and  continued  assiduity  with  which 
he  pursued  that  purpose  from  year  to  year,  without  one 
single  momentary  pause  of  remorse  or  compassion — the 
purpose  for  which  he  would  have  converted  into  poison 
the  food  he  administered  to  my  mmd — Gracious  Provi- 
dence !  what  should  I  have  been  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  in  body  and  soul,  had  I  fallen  under  the  arts  of 
this  accomplished  villain  !" 

I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  scene  of  perfidious 
treachery  which  these  words  disclosed^  that  I  rose  from 
my  chair,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  laid  my  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  my  sword,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment 
m  search  of  him  on  whom  I  might  discharge  my  just  in* 
dignation.  Almost  breathless,  and  with  eyes  and  looks 
in  which  scorn  and  indignation  had  given  way  to  the  most 
lively  alarm,  Miss  Vernon  threw  herself  between  me  and 
the  door  of  the  apartment. 
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"  Stay,"  she  said, — **  stay ;  howerer  just  your  resent- 
ment, you  do  not  know  half  the  secrets  of  thb  fearful 
prison-house."  She  then  glanced  her  eyes  anxiously 
round  tl)e  room,  and  sunk  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper— 
'^  He  bears  a  charmed  life  ;  you  cannot  assail  hin  without 
endangering  other  lives,  and  wider  destruction.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  in  some  hour  of  justice  he  had  hardly 
been  safe,  even  from  this  weak  hand.  I  told  you,"  she 
said,  motioning  me  back  to  my  seat,  <^  that  I  needed  no 
comforter — I  now  tell  you,  I  need  no  avenger." 

I  resumed  my  seat  mechanically,  musnng  on  what  she 
said,  and  recollecting  also,  what  had  escaped  me  in  my 
first  glow  of  resentment,  that  I  had  no  title  whatever  to 
constitute  myself  Miss  Vernon's  champion.  She  paused 
to  let  her  own  emotions  and  mine  subside,  and  then  ad- 
dressed me  with  more  composure. 

^*  I  have  already  said,  that  there  is  a  mystery  connect- 
ed with  Rashleigh,  of  a  dangerous  and  fatal  nature.  Vil- 
lain  as  he  is,  and  as  he  knows  he  stands  convicted  in  my 
eyes,  I  cannot — dare  not,  openly  break  with  or  defy  him. 
Tou  also,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  must  bear  with  him  with  pa- 
tience, foil  his  artifices  by  opposing  to  them  prudence, 
not  violence;  and,  above  all,  you  must  avoid  such  scenes 
as  that  of  last  night,  which  cannot  but  give  him  perilous 
advantages  over  you.  This  caution  I  designed  to  give 
you,  and  it  was  the  object  with  which  I  desired  this  inter* 
view ;  but  I  have  extended  my  confidence  farther  than  1 
proposed." 

I  assured  her  it  was  not  misplaced. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is,"  she  replied.  "  You  have 
that  in  your  face  and  manners  vriuch  authorizes  trust. 
Let  us  continue  to  be  friends.  You  need  not  fear,"  she 
said,  laughing,  while  she  blushed  a  little,  yet  speaking 
with  a  free  and  unembarrassed  voice,  "  that  friendship 
with  us  should  prove  only  a  specious  name,  as  the  poet 
says,  for  another  feeling.  I  belong,  in  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting,  rather  to  your  sex,  with  which  I  have  always 
been  brought  up,  than  to  my  own.     Besides,  the  fatal  veil 
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was  wram  round  me  in  my  cradle  }  for  you  may  eamly 
believe  f  have  nerer  thou^  of  die  detesudde  conditkm 
under  which  I  may  remove  it*  The  time,"  she  added^ 
"  for  expressing  my  final  detemmotiOQ  is  not  arrived, 
and  I  would  fain  have  the  fireedom  of  wiU  heath  and  open 
air  with  the  other  commoners  of  nature,  as  long  as  I  can 
te  permitted  to  enjoy  them.  And  now  that  the  passage 
in  Dante  is  made  so  clear,  pray  go  and  see  what  is  be^ 
eorae  of  the  badger*haiter8--**My  head  aches  so  much 
that  I  cannot  join  the  party .•* 

I  left  the  library,  but  not  to  join  die  hunters.  I  feh 
tbsit  a  solitary  walk  was  necessary  to  compose  my  spirits, 
before  I  again  trusted  myself  in  Rashldgfa's  company, 
whose  depth  of  calculating  villany  had  been  so  strikin^y 
exposed  to  ma.  In  Dubourg's  family,  (as  he  was  of  the 
reformed  persuasion,)  I  had  heard  many  a  tale  of  Romidi 
priests,  who  gratified,  at  the  expense  of  fiiendship,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  most  sacred  ties  of  social  life,  diose  pas*- 
sions,  the  blameless  indulgence  of  which  is  denied  by  die 
rules  of  their  order.  But  the  deliherale  system  of  un* 
dertaking  the  education  of  a  deserted  orphan  of  noble 
birth,  and  so  intimately  alKed  to  his  own  faouly,  with  the 
perfidious  purpose  of  ultimately  seducing  her,  detafled  as 
it  was  by  the  intended  vicdm  with  all  the  glow  of  virtuocs 
resentment,  seemed  more  atrocious  to  me  than  the  worst 
of  the  tales  I  had  heard  at  Bourdeavx,  and  I  fdt  it  would 
be  extremely  difficnh  for  me  to  meet  Rashldgh,  and  yet 
to  suppress  the  abhorrence  with  which  he  impressed  me. 
Yet  diis  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  mysterious  charge  which  Diasia  had  given  me,  but 
because  I  had,  in  reality,  no  oslensMe  ground  for  qnar<- 
reHing  with  him. 

I  therefore  resolved,  as  for  as  possible,  to  meet  Rash- 
leigh's  dissimulation  wHh  equal  caution  on  my  part  during 
our  residence  in  the  same  family  ;  and  when  he  should 
depart  for  London,  I  resolved  to  give  Owen  at  least,  such 
a  bint  of  his  character  as  might  keep  him  on  his  guard 
over  my  father's  interests.  Avarice  or  ambition,  I  thought, 
might  have  as  great,  or  greater  chamn,  for  a  mind  con- 


stitiited  ISkm  Raddeigh's,  than  unlawful  pkaaure  ;  the 
anerg;^  of  his  characteri  and  his  power  of  assaming  all 
seemiog  good  qualities^  were  likely  to  procure  him  a  high 
degree  of  coBfideoce«  and  it  was  not  to  be  hoped»  that 
either  good  £uch  or  gratitude  would  prevent  bim  from 
aituang  it.  The  task  was  somewhat  difficult,  especially 
in  my  eircunstancea,  since  the  caution  which  I  threw  out 
might  be  imputed  to  jealousy  of  my  rival,  or  rather  my 
sucoesaor,  in  my  father's  favour.  Yet  I  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necsessary  to  frame  such  a  letter,  leaving  it  to  Owen, 
wboi  m  bia  own  line,  was  wary,  prudent,  and  circumspect, 
to  make  the  necessary  use  of  his  knowledge  ef  Rasb* 
ieigh's  true  character.  Such  a  letter,  therefore,  I  iodited^ 
and  despatched  to  the  post-house  by  the  first  o|^rtunity . 

At  my  meeting  with  Rashleigh,  he,  as  weU  as  I,  ap^ 
peared  to  have  taken  up  distant  ground,  and  to  be  dis- 
posed to  avoid  all  pretext  for  collision.  He  was  probably 
conscious  that  Miss  Vernon's  communications  had  been 
unfavourable  to  him,  though  be  could  not  know  that  they 
extended  to  discovering  his  meditated  viUany  towards  her. 
Our  intercourse,  therefore,  was  reserved  on  both  sides, 
and  turned  on  subjects  of  little  interest.  Indeed,  his  stay 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall  did  not  exceed  a  few  days  after  this 
period,  during  which  I  only  remarked  two  circumstances 
roqiecting  Urn.  The  first  was,  the  rapid  and  almost  in- 
tuitive manner  in  which  his  powerful  and  active  mind 
seived  upon  and  arrasig^d  the  elememary  principles  ne- 
cessary in  his  new  profession,  which  he  now  studied  hard, 
fflMl  OGcasionaUy  made  parade  of  his  progress,  as  if  to 
show  me  how  light  it  was  for  him  to  lift  the  burden  which 
I  had  flung  down  from  very  weariness  and  inability  lo 
carry  it  The  other  remarkable  circumstance  was,  ith«t9 
notwithstanding  the  injuries  with  which  Miss  Vernon 
charged  Rashleigh,  they  had  several  private  interviews 
together  of  considerable  length,  although  their  bearing 
towards  each  other  in  public  did  not  seem  more  cordial 
than  usuaL 

When  the  day  of  Rashleigh's  departure  arrived,  hi£ 
father  bade  him  farewell  witli  indifference  ;  his  brother.^ 
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with  the  iU^oacealed  glee  of  school«'boySy  wko  see  thra 
taskmaster  depart  for  a  season,  and  feel  a  joy  which  they 
dare  not  express  ;  and  1  myself  with  cold  politaies» 
When  he  approached  Miss  Vernon,  and  would  have  sip 
luted  her,  she  drew  back  with  a  look  of  haughty  disdain  ; 
but  said,  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  hini,  '^  Farewell, 
Rashleigh ;  God  reward  you  for  the  good  you  have  done, 
and  forgive  you  for  the  evil  you  have  meditated." 

^^  Amen,  my  fair  cousin,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of 
sanctity,  which  belonged,  I  thought,  to  the  semkiary  of 
Saint  Omers ;  '^  happy  is  he  whose  good  intentions  have 
borne  fruit  in  deeds,  and  whose  evil  thoughts  have  per*^ 
ished  in  the  blossom." 

These  were  his  parting  words.  ^'  Accomplished  hyp- 
ocrite !"  said  Miss  Vernon  to  me,  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him — "  how  nearly  can  what  we  most  despise  and 
hate  approach  in  outward  manner  to  that  wUch  we  most 
venerate  !" 

1  had  written  to  my  father  by  Rashleigh,  and  also  a  few 
lines  to  Owen,  besides  the  confidential  letter  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  which  I  thought  it  more  proper 
and  prudent  to  despatch  by  another  conveyance.  Jn  these 
epistles,  it  would  l>ave  been  natural  for  me  to  have  point- 
ed out  to  my  father  and  my  friend,  that  I  was.  at  present 
in  a  situation  where  I  could  improve  myself  in  no  respect, 
unless  in  the  mysteries  of  hunting  and  hawking  ;  and 
where  I  was  not  unlikely  to  forget,  in  the  company  of 
rude  grooms  and  horse-boys,  any  useful  knowledge  or 
elegant  acconrpUsbments  which  I  had  hitherto  acquired. 
It  would  also  have  been  natural  that  f  should  have  ex- 
pressed the  disgust  and  taedium  which  I  was  likely  to  feel 
among  beings,  whose  whole  souls  were  centered  in  field- 
sports  or  more  degrading  pastimes — ^that  I  should  have 
complained  of  the  habitual  intemperance  of  the  fannly  in 
which  I  was  a  guest,  and  the  difficulty  and  alnaost  resent- 
ment with  which  my  uncle  Sir  Hildebrand  received  any 
apology  for  deserting  the  bottle.  This  last,  indeed,  was 
a  topic  on  which  my  father,  himself  a  man  of  severe  tem- 
perance, was  likely  to  be  easily  alarmed,  and  to  hav*» 
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touched  upon  this  spring  would  to  a  certainty  have  open- 
ed the  doors  of  my  prison-house,  and  would  either  have 
been  the  means  of  abridging  my  exile,  or  at  least  would 
have  procured  me  a  change  of  residence  during  my  rus- 
tication. 

I  say,  my  dear  Tresham,  that,  considering  how  rerf 
unpleasant  a  prolonged  residence  at  Osbaldistone  Hall 
must  have  been  to  a  young  man  of  my  age,  and  with  my 
habits,  it  might  have  seemed  very  natural  that  I  should 
nave  pointed  out  all  these  disadvantages  to  my  father,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  consent  for  leaving  my  uncle's  mansion. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain,  than  that  I  did  not  say 
a  single  word  to  this  purpose  in  my  letters  to  my  father 
and  Owen.  If  Osbaldistone  Hall  had  been  Athens  in  aU 
its  pristine  glory  of  learning,  and  inhabited  by  sages, 
heroes,  and  poets,  I  could  not  have  expressed  less  incli- 
nation to  leave  it. 

If  thou  bast  any  of  the  salt  of  youth  left  in  thee,  Tres- 
ham, thou  wilt  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  my  silence  on 
a  topic  seemingly  so  obvious.  Miss  Vernon's  extreme 
beauty,  of  whlbh  she  herself  seemed  so  "little  conscious,-^ 
her  romantic  and  mysterious  situation, — the  evils  to  which 
she  was  exposed, — the  courage  with  which  she  seemed 
to  face  them, — her  manners,  more  frank  than  belonged 
to  her  sex,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  exceeding  in  frank- 
ness only  from  the  dauntless  consciousness  of  her  inno- 
cence,— above  all,  the  obvious  and  flattering  distinction 
which  she  made  in  my  favour  over  all  other  persons,  were 
at  once  calculated  to  interest  my  best  feelings,  to  excite 
my  curiosity,  awaken  my  imagination,  and  gratify  my  van- 
ity. I  dared  not  indeed  confess  to  myself  the  depth  ol 
the  interest  with  which  Miss  Vernon  inspired  me,  or  the 
large  share  which  she  occupied  in  my  thoughts.  We  read 
together,  walked  together,  rode  together,  and  sat  together. 
The  studies  which  she  had  broken  off  upon  her  quarrel 
with  Rashleigh,  she  now  resumed  under  the  auspices  ol 
a  tutor,  whose  views  were  more  sincere,  though  his  capac 
•ty  was  far  more  limited. 
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ht  tnidii  I  wat  by  bo  means  qualified  to  assisi  ber  » 
tbe  ppo^ecutioo  of  several  ptrofouiid  studies  which  she  bad 
coroffi^iced  with  Rashlei^,  and  which  afipeaf ed  to  me 
lacNre  fitted  hr  a  churcliman  than  for  a  beautiful  female 
Neither  can  I  conceive  with  what  view  he  should  have 
ei^aged  Diana  in  the  gloomy  maze  of  casuistry  which 
sckoohBen  called  philosophy,  or  in  the  e<)ua]ly  abstruse^ 
though  more  certain  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy ;.  unless  it  were  to  break  down  and  confound  in  her 
mind  the  difference  and  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
and  to  habituate  her  to  trains  of  subtle  reasonmg,  by  which 
be  might  at  his  own  time  invest  that  which  is  wrong 
with  the  colour  of  that  which  is  right.  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  evil  purpose  was  more 
obvious,  that  the  lessons  of  RasUeigh  had  encouraged 
Miss  Vernon  in  sitting  at  nought  and  despising  the  forms 
and  ceremonial  limits  which  are  drawn  round  females  in 
modern  society,  it  is  true,  she  was  sequestered  from  all 
female  company,  and  could  not  learn  the  usual  rules  of 
decorum,  either  firom  example  or  precept ;  yet  such  was 
her  innate  modesty,  and  accurate  sense  of  «rhat  was  right 
and  wrong,  that  she  would  not  of  herself  have  adopted 
the  bold  uncompromising  manner  which  struck  me  with 
so  much  surprise  on  our  first  acquaintance,  had  she  not 
been  led  to  conceive,  that  a  contempt  of  ceremony  indi- 
cated at  once  superiority  of  understanding,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  conscious  innocence.  Her  wily  mstructer  had, 
no  doubt,  his  own  views  in  levelling  those  outworks  which 
reserve  and  caution  erect  around  virtue.  But  for  these, 
and  for  bis  other  crimes,  he  has  long  since  answered  at 
a  higher  tribunal. 

Besides  the  progress  which  Miss  Vernon,  whose  pow- 
erful nwnd  readily  adopted  every  means  of  information 
offered  to  it,  had  made  in  more  abstract  science,  I  found 
her  no  contemptible  linguist,  and  well  acquainted  both 
with  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Were  it  not  that 
strong  talents  will  often  go  farthest  when  they  seem  to 
have  least  assistance,  it  would  be  almost  incredible  to  tell 
the  rapidity  of  Miss  Vernon*s  progress  in  knowledge  } 


k  wwm  sliO  more  emtrtordinaiy,  when  her  stock  of 
~  ae^iaitioiis  fironi  hook»  was  compared  with  her 
total  igneraace  of  actual  life.  It  seemed  as  if  she  saw 
and  koew  ieveqr  tfaiog,  except  what  passed  in  the  world 
arouad  her  ;  sad  I  believe  it  was  this  veiy  igporaoce  and 
simplidity  of  thinking  upon  ordinary  subjects,  so  aurik- 
in^y  contrasted  wkh  her  fund  of  general  knowledge  and 
information,  which  rendered  her  conversation  so  irresisti- 
bly fasctti^ii^  and  rivetted  the  attention  to  whatever  she 
said  or  did  ;  since  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  antici- 
pate whether  her  next  word  or  sction  was  to  display  the 
most  aciM  perception,  or  the  most  profound  simplicity. 
The  degree  of  danger  which  necessarily  attended  a  youth 
of  my  age  and  keen  feelings  from  remaining  m  close  and 
con^ant  intimacy  with  an  object  so  amiable,  and  so  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  all  who  remember  their  own  sentiments 
at  my  age  may  easily  estimate. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

Von  lamp  its  line  of  qaiverin|f  light 
Shoots  from  my  lady's  bower ; 

Bat  why  iboiiM  Beauty's  lamp  be  bright 
At  miawght'a  lensly  honr  t 

Old 


Th£  mode  of  life  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  too  uniform 
to  admit  of  description.  Diana  Vernoo  and  I  enjoyed 
much  of  our  time  in  our  mutual  studies  ;  the  rest  of  the 
family  killed  theirs  in  such  sports  and  pastimes  as  suited 
the  seasons,  in  which  we  also  took  a  sh^re..  My  uncle 
was  a  man  of  habits,  and  by  habit  became  so  much  ac- 
customed to  my  presence  and  mode  of  life,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  was  rather  fond  of  me  4ian  otherwise.  1 
might  probably  have  risen  yet  higher  in  his  good  graces, 
had  I  employed  the  same  arts  for  that  purpose  which  were 
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used  by  Rashleigli,  wfao,  aimiKng  himself  of  his  father's 
disinclination  to  business,  had  gradually  insinuated  hirosell 
into  the  management  of  his  property.  But  although  I 
readily  gave  my  uncle  the  advantage  of  my  pen  and  my 
arithmetic  so  often  as  he  desired  to  correspond  with  a 
neighbour,  or  settle  with  a  tenant,  and  was,  in  so  far,  a 
more  useful  inmate  in  his  family  than  any  of  his  sons, 
yet  I  was  not  willing  to  obKge  Sir  Hildebrand,  by  reliev- 
ing him  entirely  from  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  ; 
so  that,  while  the  good  knight  admitted  that  nevoy  Frank 
was  a  steady,  handy  lad,  he  seldom  failed  to  remark  in 
the  same  breath,  that  he  did  not  think  he  should  ha'  mis- 
sed Rashleigh  so  much  as  he  was  like  to  do. 

As  it  is  particularly  unpleasant  to  reside  in  a  family 
where  we  are  at  variance  with  any  part  of  it,  I  made  some 
efforts  to  overcome  the  ill-will  which  my  cousins  enter- 
tained against  me.  1  exchanged  my  laced  bat  for  a 
jockey-cap,  and  made  some  progress  in  their  opinion  ; 
I  broke  a  young  colt  in  a  manner  which  carried  me  fur- 
ther into  their  good  graces.  A  bet  or  two  opportunely 
lost  to  Dickon,  and  an  extra  health  pledged  with  Percie, 
placed  me  on  an  easy  and  familiar  footing  with  all  the 
young  squires  except  Thomcliff. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  dislike  entertained  against 
me  by  this  young  fellow,  who,  as  he  had  rather  more 
sense,  had  also  a  much  worse  temper,  than  any  of  his 
brethren.  Sullen,  dogged,  and  quarrelsome,  he  regard- 
ed my  residence  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  as  an  intrusion,  and 
viewed,  with  envious  and  jealous  eyes,  my  intimacy  with 
Diana  Vernon,  whom  the  effect  proposed  to  be  given  to 
a  certain  family-compact,  assigned  to  him  as  an  intended 
spouse.  That  he  loved  her  could  scarcely  be  said,  \\x 
least  without  much  misapplication  of  the  word  ;  but  ho 
regarded  her  as  something  appropriated  to  himself,  and 
resented  internally  the  interference  which  he  knew  not 
how  to  prevent  or  interrupt.  I  attempted  a  tone  of  con- 
ciliation  towards  Thorncliff  on  several  occasions ;  but  li»^ 
rejected  my  advances  with  a  manner  about  as  gracious  <  3 
that  of  a  growling  mastiff,   when  the  animal  shuns  and 
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resents  a  stranger's  attempts  to  caress  him.  1  tberefbre 
abandoned  him  to  his  ill-humour,  ifhd  gave  myself  no 
farther  trouble  about  the  matter. 

Such  was  the  footing  upon  which  I  stood  with  the  fam- 
ily at  Osbaldistone  Hall ;  but  I  ought  to  mention  another 
of  its  inmates  with  whom  I  occasionally  held  some  dis- 
course. This  was  Andrew  Fairservice,  the  gardener,  who 
(since  he  had  discovered  that  I  was  a  Protestant,)  rarely 
suffered  me  to  pass  him  without  proffering  his  Scotch  muD 
for  a  social  pinch.  There  were  several  advantages  at- 
tended this  courtesy.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  made  at 
DO  expense,  for  I  never  took  snuff ;  and,  secondly,  it  af- 
forded an  excellent  apology  to  Andrew  (who  was  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  hard  labour)  for  laying  aside  his  spade 
for  several  minutes.  But,  above  all,  these  brief  inter- 
views gave  Andrew  an  opportunity  of  venting  the  news 
he  had  collected,  or  the  satirical  remarks  which  his  shrewd 
northern  humour  suggested. 

"  1  am  sajring,  sir,"  he  said  to  me  one  evening,  with  a 
face  obviously  charged  with  intelligence,  '^  I  hae  been 
doun  at  the  Trinlay-knowe." 

"  Well,  Andrew,  and  I  suppose  you  heard  some  news 
at  the  ale-house  9" 

"  Na,  sir  ;  I  never  gang  to  the  jrill-house — ^that  is  un- 
less ony  neighbour  was  to  gie  me  a  pint,  or  the  like  o' 
that ;  but  to  gang  there  on  ane's  ain  coat  tail,  is  a  waste 
o'  precious  time  and  hard-won  siller.  But  I  was  doun  at 
the  Trinlay-knowe,  as  I  was  saying,  about  a  wee  bit  busi- 
ness o*  my  ain  wi'  Mattie  Simpson,  that  wants  a  forpit  or 
twa  o'  peers,  that  will  never  be  missed  in  the  Ha'-house 
— and  when  we  were  at  the  thrangest  o'  our  bargain,  wha 
suld  come  in  but  Pate  Macready  the  travelling  merchant.^" 

"  Pedlar,  I  suppose  you  mean  V* 

"  E'en  as  your  honour  likes  to  ca*  him  ;  but  it's  a 
creditable  calling  and  a  gainfu',  and  has  been  lang  in  use 
wi'  our  folk.  Pate's  a  far-awa  cousin  o'  mine,  and  w«» 
were  blithe  to  meet  wi'  ane  anither.'' 
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^  And  you  weat  and  had  a  jug  of  ak  togstber,  1  sup* 
Dose,  Andrew  ? — For  heaven's  sake  out  short  your  story." 

"  Bide  a  wee — bide  a  wee  ;  you  southrons  are  aye  in 
sic  a  hurry,  and  this  is  something  concerns  yoursell,  an 
ye  wad  tak  patience  to  hear't — YiU  )— deil  a  drap  o'  yiM 
did  Pate  offer  me ;  but  Mattie  gae  us  baith  a  drap  skim- 
med milk,  and  aoe  o'  her  thick  ait  jaonocks,  that  was  as 
wat  and  raw  as  a  divot*  O  for  the  bonnie  girdk  cakes  o' 
die  north  !-^and  sae  we  sat  doun  and  took  outour  cbvers." 

**  1  wish  you  would  take  them  out  just  now.  Pray, 
tell  me  the  news,  if  you  have  got  any  worth  teUiag,  for  I 
can't' stop  here  all  night." 

^*  Than,  if  ye  maun  hae't,  the  folk  m  Lunnun  are  a' 
dean  wud  about  this  Ut  job  in  the  north  here." 

"  Clean  wood  !  what's  that  ?" 

*^  Ou,  just  real  daft-— neither  to  baud  nor  to  biod**-a' 
kirdy-girdy-^clean  throug|l»  ither — ^the  deil's  ower  Jock 
Wabster." 

^  JSut  what  does  all  this  mean  9  or  what  business  have 
I  with  the  devil  or  Jack  Webster  V* 

^^  Uroph  !"  said  Andrew,  looking  exitrenely  knowing;, 
^^  it's  just  because^ust  that  the  dirdum's  a'  afao«l  yon 
man's  pokmanty." 

"  Whose  portmanteau  ?  or  what  do  you  mean  9" 

^*  Ou,  just  the  man  Morris's,  that  he  said  he  lost  yoa- 
iler  ;  but  if  it's  no  your  honour's  a£Eair,  as  Utde  is  it  mine  ; 
and  I  maunna  lose  this  gracious  evening."  And,  as  if 
suddenly  seized  wdth  a  violent  fit  of  iodualry,  Andrew 
Degan  to  labour  moat  diligently. 

My  attention,  as  the  cra/ty  knave  had  foreseen,  was 
now  arrested,  and  unwilling,  at  the  same  time,to  acknow- 
ledge any  particular  interest  in  that  affair,  by  asking  direct 
questions,  I  stood  waiting  till  the  spirit  of  voluntary  com- 
municaXion  should  again  prompt  him  to  resiune  his  story. 
Andrew  dug  on  manfully,  and  spoke  at  intervals,  butnoth- 
ng  to  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Macready's  news  ;  and  I  stood 
and  listened,  cursing  him  in  my  heart,  and  desirous,  at 
the  same  time,  to  see  how  long  his  humour  of  contradic 


INMI  woald  prevdl  dm  hb  desire  of  speekmg  iqpon  die 
fubjeci,  wUeh  was  okmtmty  cqppernaoet  in  bis  mmd. 

'^  Am  trenching  up  the  sparry-grass,  and  am  gaun  to  sair 
sum  Miaegm  keens,  thejr  wiaoa  want  tbem  to  their  swine^s 
flesh,  J'se  wariiaal'— cayckle  gude  may  it  do  theoa* 
And  siclike  dung  as  the  grieve  has  gi'en  me  ;  it  should 
be  wheat-sflrae,  or  aiten  al  the  warst  o't,  and  its  ]pease- 
dkt,  as  &seide$s  as  efaaickie'fitaaes.  But  the  buatsmaa 
gtiides  a'  as  be  Skes  about  the  stable-yard,  aed  he's  sell* 
ed  the  best  o'  the  Iktei,  I'se  warrant.  JBut,  howaoerer, 
we  maunna  lose  m  turn  o'  dys  Saturday  at  e'ra,  for  the 
wather's  sair  broken,  and  if  there's  a  fair  day  in  seven, 
Sunday's  sure  to  canse  aad  lickit  u]y— Howsomever,  Fm 
no  denying  that  it  may  settle,  if  k  be  Heaveu's  will,  till 
Monday  morning,  and  what's  the  use  o'  my  breaking  my 
back  at  Ibis  rate-^  diink,  I'll  e'en  awa'  Inme,  for  yen's 
die  ciiurfew^  as  they  ca'  tlieir  jowing-in  beU." 

Aeeordingly,  applying  both  his  bands  to  his  spade,  he 
pitched  it  «qpri^  in  tke  trenofa  which  be  bad  been  dig* 
ging,  and,  loolmig  ai  me  with  the  air  of  superiority  of  one 
who  knows  faocoself  possessed  of  importast  infennaUoo, 
wluchhe  may  eommunicate  or  r^bse  at  hb  ploasure, 
pnBed  down  the  beeves  of  his  shirt,  and  walked  slowfy 
towards  his  coat,  which  lay  earefiilly  folded  iqp  upon  a 
n^hbouring  garden-seat. 

^  I  must  pay  the  penalty  of  Jiaving  interrvfited  die 
tiresoiBe  rascal,"  tfaougl^t  I  to  myself,  *^  and  even  gratify 
Mr.  Fairservice  by  talung  bis  oommunieadon  en  bis  own 
terms."  Tfaen  raising  my  voice,  i  addressed  htm,-— 
'^  And  after  aU,  Andrew,  what  are  these  Lontkm  news 
yoa  had  from  your  kinsman,  the  travelling  merchant  ?" 

^  The  pediar,  your  honour  means  ^'*  retorted  Andrew 
— "  out  ca'  him  what  ye  wull,  they^re  a  great  conyenience 
in  a  coontryHside  'thafs  scant  o'  borough-towns,  like  this 
Nortbismberlaad«-^Tbat'snothe  case,  now,  tn  S»cotland— * 
There's  ibe  ikingdom  o'  Fife,  frae  CuJross  to  the  East 
Nuik,  it's  just  fike  a  great  eombined  city*— See  mony 
royal  boroughs  yoJoed  on  end  lo  end,  like  ropes  of  tngans, 
aritb  their  hie-<treela;^  and  ibeir  boodis,  oae  doubts  aad 
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their  krsmes,  and  houses  of  stane  and  lime  and  forestam 
— Kirkcaldy,  the  sell  o't  is  langer  than  ony  town  in  £ng« 
tend." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  all  very  splendid  and  very  fine — ^but 
you  were  talking  of  the  London  news  a  little  while  ago, 
Andrew." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Andrew ;  "  but!  dinna  think  your  hon- 
our cared  to  hear  about  them-— howsoever,  (he  continued, 
grinning  a  ghastly  smile,)  Pate  Macready  does  say,  tliat 
they  are  sair  mistrysted  yonder  in  their  Parliament-House 
about  this  rubbery  o'  Mr.  Morris,  or  whatever  they  ca* 
the  chiel." 

"  In  the  House  of  Parliament,  Andrew  !  How  came 
tliey  to  mention  it  there  9" 

"  Ou,  that's  just  what  I  said  to  Pate  ;  if  it  like  your 
honour,  I'll  tell  you  the  very  words ;  it's  no  worth  making 
a  lie  for  the  matter — *  Pate,'  said  I,  *  what  ado  had  the 
lords  and  lairds  and  gentles  at  Lunnun  wi'  the  carle  and 
his  walise  9 — When  we  had  a  Scotch  Parliament,  Pate,' 
says  I,  (and  deil  rax  their  thrapples  that  reft  us  o't  !)^  they 
sate  dousely  down  and  made  laws  for  a  haill  country  and 
kinrick,  and  never  faslied  their  beards  about  things  that 
were  competent  to  tlie  judge  ordinar  o'  the  bounds  ;  but 
I  tliink,'  said  I,  ^  that  if  ae  kail-wife  pou'd  aff  her  neigh- 
bour's mutch,  they  wad  hae  the  twasome  o'  them  into  the 
Parliament-House  o'  Lunnun.  It's  just,'  said  I,  ^  amaist 
as  silly  as  our  auld  daft  laird  here  and  his  gomerils  o' 
sons,  wi'  his  huntsmen  and  his  hounds,  and  his  hunting 
cattle  and  horns,  riding  haill  days  after  a  bit  beast  that 
winna  weigh  sax  punds  when  they  hae  catched  it." 

"  You  argued  most  admirably,  Andrew,"  said  1  wil- 
ling to  encourage  him  to  get  into  the  marrow  of  his  intel- 
ligence ;  "  and  what  said  Pate  9" 

"  Ou,  he  said,  what  better  cou'd  be  expected  of  a 
wheen  pock-pudding  English  folk  ? — But  as  to  tlie  rob- 
bery, it's  like  that  when  they're  a'  at  the  thrang  o'  their 
Whig  and  Tory  wark,  and  ca'ing  ane  anither,  like  un- 
hanged blackguards — up  gets  ae  lang-tongued  chield,  and 
be  says,  that  a'  the  north  of  England  were  rank  jaco 
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Dites,  (and,  quiedy,  he  was  na  far  wrang  maybe)  and  that 
they  had  levied  amaist  open  war,  and  a  king^s  messenger 
bad  been  stoppit  and  nibbit  on  the  highway,  and  that  the 
best  bluid  o'  Northumberland  had  been  at  the  doing  o*t 
— and  raickle  gowd  ta'en  aff  him,  and  mony  valuablp 
papers ;  and  that  there  was  nae  redress  to  be  gotten  by 
remeed  of  law,  for  the  first  justice  o'  the  peace  that  the 
rabbit  man  gaed  to,  he  had  fund  the  twa  loons  that  did  the 
deed  birling  and  drinking  wi*  him,  wha  but  they  ;  and 
the  Justice  took  the  word  o'  the  lane  for  the  compear- 
ance o'  the  tither  ;  and  that  they  e'en  gae  him  leg-bail, 
and  the  hone^  man  that  had  lost  his  siller  was  fain  to 
leave  the  country  for  fear  that  waur  had  come  of  it.*' 

"  Can  this  be  really  true  9"  said  I. 

"  Pate  swears  it's  as  true  as  that  his  elwand  is  a  yard 
lang — (and  so  it  is,  just  bating  an  inch,  that  it  may  meet 
the  English  measure) — And  when  the  chield  had  said  his 
warst,  there  was  a  terrible  cry  for  names,  and  out  come 
he  wi' this  man  Morris's  name,  and  your  uncle's,  and 
Squire  Inglewood's,  and  other  folks  beside,"  (looking  sly 
at  me) — "  And  then  another  dragon  o'  a  chield  got  up 
on  the  other  side,  and  said,  wad  they  accuse  tlie  best  gen- 
tlemen in  tlie  land  on  the  oath  of  a  broken  coward, —  for 
it's  like  that  Morris  had  been  drummed  out  o'  the  army 
for  rinning  awa  in  Flanders ;  and  he  said,  it  was  like  the 
story  had  been  made  up  between  the  minister  and  hini  or 
ever  he  had  left  Lunnun  ;  and  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a 
search-warrant  granted,  he  thought  the  siller  wad  be  fund 
some  gait  near  to  St.  James's  Palace.  Aweel,  they  trail- 
ed up  Morris  to  tlieir  bar,  as  they  ca't,  to  see  what  he 
could  say  to  the  job,  but  the  folk  that  were  again  him, 
gae  him  sic  an  awfu'  through-gaun  about  his  rinnin'  awa, 
and  about  a'  the  ill  he  had  ever  dune  or  said  for  a'  the 
ibrepart  o'  his  life,  that  Patie  says,  he  looked  mair  like 
ane  dead  than  living  ;  and  they  cou'dna  get  a  word  o' 
sense  out  o'  him,  for  downright  fright  at  tlieir  growling  ancT 
routing.     He  maun  be  a  saft  sap,  wi'  a  head  nae  bettei 
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(lian  a  tozy  frosted  turnip — it  wad  hae  ta'en  a  bantle  q' 
them  to  scaur  Andrew  Fairservice  out  o'  his  tale." 

'<  And  bow  did  it  all  end,  Andrew  ?  did  your  friend 
happen  to  learn  V^ 

^'  Ou,  ay  ;  for  as  his  walk's  in  this  counUy,  Pate  put 
aflf  his  journey  for  the  space  of  a  week  or  thereby,  be* 
::ause  it  wad  be  acceptable  to  his  customers  to  bring  doun 
the  news.  It  just  a'  gaed  afF  like  moonshine  in  water* 
The  fallow  that  began  it  drew  in  his  horns  and  said,  that 
though  he  believed  the  man  had  been  rubbit,  yet  he  ac^ 
knowledged  he  might  hae  been  mista'en  about  the  partic-i- 
ulars.  And  then  the  other  chield  got  up  and  said,  he 
chared  na  whether  Morris  was  rubbit  or  do,  provided  it 
u  asiia  to  become  a  stain  on  ony  gendeman's  honour  and 
reputation,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  ;  for,  said 
he  before  them,  I  come  frae  the  north  mysell,  and  I  care- 
na  a  bodle  wha  kens  it.  And  this  is  what  they  ca'  ex- 
plaining— the  tane  gies  up  a  bit,  and  the  tither  gies  up  a 
bit,  and  a'  friends  again.  Aweel,  after  the  Commons' 
Parliament  had  tuggit,  and  rived,  and  ruggit  at  Morris 
and  his  rubbery  till  they  were  tired  o't,  the  Lords'  JPar- 
liament  they  behoved  to  hae  their  spell  o't.  In  puir  auld 
Scotland's  Parliament  they  a'  sate  thegither,  cheek  for 
choul,  and  then  they  didna  need  to  hae  the  same  blethers 
twice  ower  again.  But  till't  their  lordships  went  wi'  as 
muckle  teeth,  and  gude-wlll,  as  if  the  matter  had  been  a' 
speck  and  span  new.  Forbye,  there  was  something  said 
about  ane  Campbell,  that  suld  hae  been  concerned  in  the 
rubbery,  man*  or  less,  and  that  he  suld  hae  had  a  warrant 
frae  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  a  testimonial  o'  his  character. 
And  this  put  MacCuUum  More's  beard  in  a  bleize,  as  gqde 
reason  there  was  ;  and  he  gat  up  wi'  an  unco  bang,  and 
gar'd  them  a'  look  about  them,  and  wad  ram  it  even  doun 
dieir  throats,  there  was  never  ane  o'  the  CampbeDs  but 
was  as  wight,  wise,  warlike,  and  worthy  trust,  as  auld  Sur 
John  the  Graeme.  Now,  if  your  honour's  sure  ye  arena 
d  drap's  blude  a-kin  to  a  Campbell,  as  I  am  nane  mysell, 
sae  far  as  I  can  count  my  kin,  or  hae  had  it  counted  to« 
me,  I'll  gie  ye  my  mind  on  that  matter  " 
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^  Ton  may  he  Msured  I  htre  ao  taaaefsAm  wtMrterer 
•ridi  any  geodemMi  of  the  oame.'* 

*<  Ou,  then  we  may  speak  it  quietly  amang  ourselli 
There's  baith  gude  and  bad  o'  the  Campbells,  like  otbei 
names.  B^  this  IfaeCuIlum  More  has  an  unco  swajr 
and  say  baith,  amang  the  grit  folk  at  Lunnuneven  now  , 
for  he  camia  preceeseJy  be  said  to  belang  to  ony  o'  the  twa 
sides  o^  thrnn,  sae  deil  ane  o'  diem  likes  to  (pnrrel  wi' 
him  ;  sae  they  e'en  voted  Morris's  tale  a  fanse  calumni* 
oos  fibel,  as  they  ea't,  and  if  he  hadna  gien  them  leg** 
bail,  he  was  likely  to  hae  ta'en  llie  air  on  the  pilkN*y  for 
leaangnnaking." 

So  speaking,  honest  Andrew  collected  his  dibbles, 
spades,  and  hoes,  and  threw  them  into  a  wheelbarrow,-^ 
leisurely,  however,  and  aflowing  me  fidl  time  to  pat  any 
farther  questions  which  might  oecm*  to  me  before  he 
trundled  them  off  to  the  tool->hoa6e»  diere  to  repose  dmr^ 
ing  the  enmng  day.  I  diought  it  best  So  speak  oat  at 
once,  lest  tins  meddling  felbw  shooid  suppoap  there  were 
more  weighty  reasons  iiM^  my  silence  than  actually  existed. 

*^  I  should  Mke  to  see  this  eountryman  of  yours,  An* 
drew ;  and  to  hear  his  news  from  hbnself  directly.  You 
have  probably  heard  that  I  had  some  trouble  from  the 
impertinent  folly  of  this  man  Morris,''  (Andrew  grinned 
a  most  significant  grin  ;)  <*  and  I  diould  wish  to  see  your 
oousin  the  merclnnt,  to  ask  him  die  paitieukrs  of  what 
he  heard  m  London,  if  it  could  be  done  winboot  much 
trouble." 

^  Naetfaing  mair  easy,"  Andrew  observed  f  '^  he  had 
but  to  Imt  to  bis  cousm  that  I  wanted  a  pair  or  twa  o' 
ban,  and  he  wad  he  wi*  me  as  frisr  as  be  ooidd  lay  leg  to 
the  gnind.'^ 

"  O  yes,aflsnre  Um  I  sfaatt  be  a  customer;  and  aetbe 
night  is,  as  you  say,  seeded  and  fair,  I  shall  walk  in  the 
garden  until  he  comes ;  the  moon  wiUl  soon  rise  over  the 
feiis.  You  may  bring  him  to  due  little  back-gate  ;  and  1 
BhaH  have  pleasure,  hi  die  meanwhile,  in  kM^ing  on  the 
bushes  and  esreifppoens  by  the  bright  frosty  moon%ht.' 
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^<  Vara  r^it—- vara  right — that's  what  I  hae  aften  said  ; 
a  kail-blade,  or  a  coUiflour,  glances  sae  gl^ly  by  mooo- 
iight,  it's  like  a  leddy  in  her  diamonds." 

So  saying,  off  went  Andrew  Fairservice  with  great  glee. 
He  had  to  walk  about  two  miles,  a  labour  he  undertone 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  kins- 
man the  sale  of  some  articles  of  hb  trade,  though  it  is 
probable  he  would  not  have  given  him  sixpence  to  treat 
him  to  a  quart  of  ale.  The  good-will  of  an  Englishman 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  a  manner  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  Andrew's,  thought  I,  as  I  paced  along  the  smootii 
cut  velvet  walks,  which,  embowered  with  high  hedges  of 
yew  and  of  holly,  intersected  the  ancient  garden  of  Os- 
baldistone  Hall. 

As  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  it  was  natural  that  I 
should  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  windows  of  the  old  library  ; 
which,  small  in  size,  but  several  in  number,  stretched 
along  the  second  story  of  that  side  of  the  house  which 
now  faced  me.  Light  glanced  from  their  casements.  I 
was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  1  knew  Miss  Veriion  often 
sat  there  of  an  evening,  though  from  motives  of  delicacy 
I  put  a  strong  restraint  upon  myself,  and  never  sought  to 
join  her  at  a  time  when  I  knew,  all  llie  rest  of  the  family 
being  engaged  for  the  evening,  our  interviews  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  strictly  tete-a-tete.  In  the  mornings 
we  usually  read  together  in  the  same  room  ;  but  then  it 
often  happened  that  one  or  other  of  our  cousins  entered  to 
seek  some  parchment  duodecimo  that  could  be  converted 
into  a  fishing-book,  despite  its  gildings  and  illumination, 
or  to  tell  us  of  some  *^  sport  toward,"  or  from  mere  want 
of  knowing  where  else  to  dispose  of  diemselves.  In  short, 
in  the  mornings  the  library  was  a  sort  of  public  room, 
where  man  and  woman  might  meet  as  on  neutral  ground. 
In  the  evening  it  was  very  different ;  and,  bred  in  a  coun* 
try  where  much  attention  is  paid,  or  was  at  least  then  paid, 
to  biensiancey  I  was  desirous  to  thmk  for  Miss  Vernon 
concerning  those  points  of  propriety  where  her  experi- 
ence did  not  afibrd  her  the  means  of  thinking  for  herself. 
I  made  her  therefore  comprehend,  as  delicately  as  1 
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a  third  party  was  proper. 

Miss  Vernon  first  laughed,  then  blushed,  and  was  dis- 
posed  to  be  displeased  ;  and  then,  suddenly  checking 
herself,  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  very  right ;  and  when  1 
feel  inclined  to  be  a  very  busy  scholar,  I  will  bribe  old 
Martha  with  a  cup  of  tea  to  sit  by  me  and  be  my  screen." 

Martha,  the  old  housekeeper,  partook  of  the  taste  of 
the  family  at  the  Hall.  A  toast  and  tankard  would  have 
pleased  her  better  than  all  the  tea  in  Chioa.  However, 
as  the  use  of  this  beverage  was  then  confined  to  the  higher 
ranks,  Martha  felt  some  vanity  in  being  asked  to  partake 
of  it  ;  and  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  many  words 
scarce  less  sweet,  and  abundance  of  toast  and  butter,  she 
was  sometimes  prevailed  upon  to  give  us  her  countenance. 
On  other  occasions,  the  servants  almost  unanimously 
shunned  the  library  after  night-fall,  because  it  was  their 
foolish  pleasure  to  believe  that  it  lay  on  die  haunted  side 
of  the  house.  The  more  timorous  had  seen  sights  and 
heard  sounds  there  when  all  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
quiet ;  and  even  the  young  squires  were  far  from  having 
any  wiidi  to  enter  these  formidable  precincts  after  night- 
fall without  necessity. 

That  the  library  had  at  one  time  heen  a  favourite  re^ 
source  of  Rashleigh — that  a  private  door  out  of  one  side 
of  it  communicated  with  the  sequestered  and  remote 
a[mrtment  which  he  chose  for  himself,  rather  increased 
than  disarmed  the  terrors  which  the  household  had  for 
the  dreaded  library  of  Osbaldistone  Hall.  His  extensive 
information  as  to  what  passed  in  the  world, — his  profound 
knowledge  of  science  of  every  kind,^ — a  few  physical  ex- 
periments which  he  occasionally  showed  off,  were,  in  a 
house  of  so  much  ignorance  and  bigotry,  esteemed  good 
reasons  for  supposing  him  endowed  with  powers  over  the 
spiritual  world.  He  understood  Greeks  Latiu,  and  He- 
brew ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  apprehtjasion,  and 
in  the  phrase  of  his  brother  Wilfred,  needed  not  to  care 
"  for  ghaist  or  barghaist,  devil  or  dobbie."  Yea,  the  ser- 
vants persisted  that  they   had  heard  him  hold  cc^.^^orsji- 
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were  goue  to  bed  ;  and  that  he  sp^  the  n^t  m  watdiiag 
for  bogies,  and  the  morning  in  stepping  Id  fab  bed»  irhen 
be  should  have  been  bending  the  hooflds  hke  a  true  Ofr- 
baldistotie. 

AH  these  absurd  rumours  I  bad  heard  in  broken  hmts 
and  imperfect  sentences,  from  whida  I  was  left  to  draw 
the  inference  ;  and,  as  easily  may  be  supposed,  I  laugh- 
ed them  to  scorn.  But  the  extreme  solitude  to  which 
this  chamber  of  evil  fame  was  committed  every  night 
after  curfew  time,  was  an  adcKtunud  reason  why  I  ^lould 
not  intrude  on  Miss  Vemoft  wh«i  she  chose  to  sit  ther« 
in  the  evening. 

To  resume  what  1  was  saying,  1  was  not  surprised  to 
see  a  glimmering  of  light  from  the  £brary  windows  9  but 
I  was  a  little  struck  when  I  distinctly  perceived  the  sh|id«- 
ows  of  two  persons  pass  along  ^nd  intercept  the  light  from 
the  first  of  the  windows,  throwing  the  casement  for  a  mo- 
ment  into  shade.  It  must  be  old  Martha,  thought  i,  whom 
Diana  has  engaged  to  be  her  companion  for  the  evening, 
or  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  taken  Diana's  shadow 
for  a  second  person.  No,  by  Heaven  !  it  appears  on  the 
second  window, — two  figures  distinctly  traced  ;  and  now 
it  is  lost  again-^it  k  seen  on  the  third— on  the  fourth — 
the  darkened  forms  of  two  persons  distinctly  seen  in  each 
window  as  they  pass  akmg  the  voom,  betwixt  the  win- 
dows and  the  lights.  Whom  cao  Diana  have  got  for  a 
companion  ?— The  passage  of  the  shadows  belweea  the 
lights  and  the  casements  was  twice  repeated,  as  if  to  sat- 
isfy me  that  my  observation  served  me  truly  ;  afier  which 
the  lights  were  extmgoished,  and  the  shades,  of  course, 
were  seen  no  more. 

Trifling  as  this  circumstance  was,  it  occupied  my  mind 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  sup- 
pose, that  ray  friendship  for  Miss  Vernon  had  any  directly 
Rolfish  view  ;  yet  it  is  incredible  the  displeasure  I  felt  at 
tiie  idea  of  her  admitting  any  one  to  private  interviews 
At  a  time,  and  in  a  place,  where,  for  her  own  sakoi,  I  had 
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for  me  t»  meet  with  her. 

*^  Silly,  rompingy  iocorrigtble  giri  !"  said  I  to  tnjndf, 
^*  OQ  whom  bU  good  ftdvice  and  deUeacy  are  tbfowD  away ! 
I  have  been  ebeated  by  the  simplicity  o(  her  manner, 
which  I  suppose  she  can  assume  just  as  she  could  a  straws- 
bonnet,  were  it  the  fashion,  for  the  mere  sake  of  celebrity* 
I  suppose,  DOtwithstaiiding  the  exceUence  of  her  undei^ 
standing,  the  society  of  half  a  dooen  of  clowns  to  pky 
at  whisk  and  swabbers  would  give  her  more  pleasure  than 
if  Ariosto  himself  were  to  awake  from  the  dead." 

This  reflection  came  the  more  powerfully  across  my 
mind,  because,  having  mustered  up  courage  to  shew  to 
Diana  my  version  of  the  first  bo(^  of  Ariosto,  I  had  re^ 
quested  her  to  invite  Martha  to  a  tea-party  in  die  IHyrary 
that  evening,  to  which  arrangemeot  Miss  Vernon  had  re* 
fused  b^  consent,al]eging  some  apology  which  I  thought 
frivolous  at  the  time.  I  had  not  long  speculated  on  this 
disagreeable  subject,  when  the  back  garden-door  opened, 
and  the  figures  of  Andrew  and  his  countryman,  bending 
under  his  pack,  crossed  the  moonlight  alley,  and  called 
my  attention  elsewhere. 

I  found  Mr.  Macready,  as  I  expected,  a  tough,  saga- 
cious, long-headed  Scotchman,  and  a  collector  of  news 
both  fi'om  choice  and  profession.  He  was  able  to  give 
me  a  distinct  account  of  what  had  passed  in  die  House 
of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords  on  the  affair  oi 
Morris,  which,  it  appears,  had  been  made  by  both  partieib 
a  touchstone  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  Parliament. 
It  appeared  also,  that,  as  I  had  learned  from  Andrew  by 
second  hand,  the  ministry  bad  proved  too  weak  to  sup- 
port a  story,  involving  the  character  of  men  of  rank  and 
importance,  and  resting  upon  the  credit  of  a  person  of 
such  indifferent  fame  as  Morris,  who  was,  moreover,  con- 
fused and  contradictory  in  his  mode  of  telling  the  story, 
Macready  was  even  able  to  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  a 
printed  journal,  or  News-letter,  seldom  extending  beyond 
the  capital,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  debate  was  men- 
lj(»ijed  ;  and  witli  a  copy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  speech 
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printed  upon  a  broadside,  of  which  be  had  purchased 
several  from  the  hawkers,  because,  be  said,  it  would  be  a 
saleable  article  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  first 
was  a  meagre  statement,  full  of  blanks  and  asterisks,  and 
which  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  information  1  had  from 
the  Scotchman  j  and  the  Duke's  speech,  though  spirited 
and  eloquent,  contained  chiefly  a  paneg3rric  on  his  coun- 
try, his  family,  and  his  clan,  with  a  few  compliments, 
equally  sincere,  perhaps,  though  less  glowing,  which  be 
took  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  himself. 
I  could  not  learn  whether  my  own  reputation  had  been 
directly  implicated,  although  I  perceived  that  the  honour 
of  my  uncle's  family  had  been  impeached,  and  that  this 
person  Campbell,  stated  by  Morris  to  have  been  the  most 
active  robber  of  the  two  by  whom  he  was  assailed,  was 
said  by  him  to  have  appeared  m  the  behalf  of  a  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone,  and  by  the  connivance  of  the  Justice,  procur- 
ed his  liberation.  In  this  particular,  Morris's  story  jump- 
ed with  my  own  suspicions,  which  had  attached  to  Camp- 
bell from  die  moment  I  saw  him  appear  at  Jusdce  Ingle- 
wood's.  Vexed  upon  the  whole,  as  well  as  perplexed 
with  this  extraordinary  story,  I  dismissed  the  two  Scotch- 
men, after  making  some  purchases  from  Macready,  and 
a  small  compliment  to  Fairservice,  and  retired  to  my  own 
apartment  to  consider  what  I  ought  to  do  m  defence  oi 
my  character  thus  publicly  attacked. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou  f 

Milton. 

After  exhausting  a  sleepless  night  in  meditating  on 
the  intelligence  I  had  received,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
♦hink  that  I  o«ight,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  return  to 
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London,  aad  by  my  open  appearance  to  repel  the  calumn} 
which  had  been  spread  against  rae.  But  I  hesitated  to 
take  this  course  on  recollection  of  my  father's  disposition, 
singularly  absolute  in  his  decisions  as  to  all  that  concern- 
ed his  family.  He  was  most  able, certainly,  from  expe- 
rience, to  direct  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  distinguished  Whigs  then  in  power, 
had  influence  enough  to  c^tain  a  hearing  for  my  cause. 
So,  upon  the  whole,  I  judged  it  most  safe  to  state  my 
wbole  story  in  the  shape  of  a  narrative,  addressed  to  my 
father  ;  and  as  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  intercourse 
between  the  Hall  and  the  post-town  recurred  rarely,  I 
determined  to  ride  to  the  town,  which  was  about  ten  miles 
distance,  and  deposit  my  letter  in  the  post-office,  with  my 
own  hands. 

Indeed  I  began  to  think  it  strange,  that  though  several 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  my  departure  from  home,  I  had 
received  no  letter,  either  from  my  father  or  Owen,  al- 
though Rashleigh  had  written  to  Sir  Hildebrand  of  his 
safe  arrival  in  London,  and  of  the  kind  reception  he  had 
met  with  from  his  uncle.  Admitting  that  I  might  have  been 
to  blame,  I  did  not  deserve,  in  my  own  opinion  at  least, 
to  be  so  totally  forgotten  by  my  father ;  and  I  thought  my 
present  excursion  might  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  let- 
ter from  him  to  hand  more  early  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  reached  me.  But  before  concluding  my  letter  con- 
cerning the  affiiir  of  Morris,  I  failed  not  to  express  my 
earnest  hope  and  wish  that  my  father  would  honoiir  me 
with  a  few  lines,  were  it  but  to  express  his  advice  and 
commands  in  an  affair  of  some  difficulty,  and  where  my 
knowledge  of  life  could  not  be  supposed  adequate  to  my 
own  guidance.  I  found  it  impossible  to  prevail  on  myseli 
to  urge  my  actual  return  to  London  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  I  disguised  my  unwillingness  to  do  so  under 
apparent  submission  to  my  father's  will,  which,  as  I  im- 
])osed  it  on  myself  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  urging  my 
finnl  departure  from  Osbaldistone  Hall,  would,  I  doubted 
not,  be  received  as  such  by  my  parent.     But  1  begsred 
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permission  to  come  to  London,  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
to  meet  and  refute  the  infamous  calumnies  which  had 
been  circulated  concerning  me  in  so  public  a  manner. 
Having  made  up  my  packet,  in  which  my  earnest  desire 
to  tindicate  my  character  was  strangely  blended  with  re- 
luctance to  quit  my  present  place  of  residence,  I  rode 
over  to  the  post-town,  and  deposited  my  letter  in  the 
office.  By  doing  so,  I  obtained  possession,  somewhat 
earlier  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Owen. 

^<  Dear  Mr.  Francis, 
"  Your's  received  per  favour  of  Mr.  R.  Osbaldistone, 
and  note  the  contents.  Shall  do  Mr.  R.  O.  such  civili- 
ties as  are  in  my  power,  ^and  have  taken  him  to  see  the 
Bank  and  Custom-house.  He  seems  a  sober,  steady 
young  gendeman,  and  takes  to  business  ;  so  will  be  of 
service  to  the  firm.  Could  have  wished  another  person 
bad  turned  his  mind  that  way  but  God's  will  be  done. 
As  cash  may  be  scarce  in  those  parts,  have  to  trust  you 
will  excuse  my  bclosing  a  goldsmith's  bill  at  six  days' 
sight,  on  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Girder  of  Newcasde,for 
£100,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  duly  honoured. — I  re- 
main»  as  in  duty  bound,  dear  Mr.  Frank,  your  very  re- 
spectful and  obedient  servant.  ^^  Joseph  Ow£n." 

Posiscnpium. — Hope  you  will  advise  the  above  com- 
ing safe  to  hand.  Am  sorry  we  have  so  few  of  yours. 
Your  father  says  be  is  as  usual,  but  looks  poorly." 

From  tbis  episde,  written  in  old  Owen's  formal  style 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  observe  that  he  made  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  private  letter  which  1  had  written 
to  him,  with  a  view  to  possess  him  of  Rashleigb's  real 
character,  although,  from  the  course  of  post,  it  seemed 
certain  that  he  ought  to  have  received  it.  Yet  I  had 
sent  it  by  the  usual  conveyance  from  the  Hall,  and  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  could  miscarry  upon  the  road. 
As  it  comprised  matters  of  great  importance,  both  to  m> 
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l«ther»  and  to  ajself,  I  sat  down  ia  the  poat-offioe,  attd 
again  wrote  to  Owen,  recapitulatipg  the  beads  of  mj 
former  letter,  and  requeadag  to  kiiow>  in  course  of  post, 
if  it  kad  reached  him  in  safety.  I  also  aokmwledged 
the  reeeipt  of  the  bill,  and  promised  to-  make  use  of  die 
contents,  if  I  shouki  have  any  oooasian  Ibr  money.  1 
thought,  indeed,  it  was  odd  that  my  &tber  sbouM  leave 
the  care  of  supplying  mj  necessities  to  his  clerk  ;  but  1 
concluded  it  was  a  matter  arranged  between  them.  Al 
any  rate,  Owen  was  a  bacbebr,  rich  in  his  way,  and  pas* 
sionately  attached  to  me,  so  that  I  bad  no  hesitatkMi  ia 
being  obliged  to  him  for  a  small  sum,  which  I  resolved  to 
consider  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  wkb  my  earfost  abil*- 
ity,  in  case  it  was  not  previously  repaid  by  my  fatb^  ^ 
and  I  expressed  myself  to  thb  purpose  to  Mr.  Owen.  A 
shop-keeper  in  a  little  town,  to  whom  the  postmaster  di* 
rected  me,  readily  gave  me  in  gold  the  amount  of  my 
bill  on  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Girder»  so  that  I  returned 
to  Osbaldistone  Hall  a  good  deal  ricber  than  I  bad  set 
forth.  This  recruit  to  my  finances  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me,  as  I  was  neeessarily  ien>lved  in  some 
expenses  at  Osbaldistone  HaH  }  and  I  had  seen,  with 
some  uneasy  nnpatience,  that  the  sum  which  my  travel* 
ling  exjranses  had  left  unexhausted  at  my  arrival  there,  was 
imperceptibly  diminishbg.  This  source  of  anxiety  was 
for  the  present  removed.  On  my  arrival  at  the  Hall,  1 
found  that  Sir  Hildebrand  and  all  his  of&pring  had  gone 
down  to  the  little  hamlet,  called  Trinlay^Knowes,  *'  to 
see,"  as  Andrew  Fairservice  expressed  it,  ^  a  wbeen 
midden  cocks  pike  ilk  ithers  barns  out.*^ 

^^  Itjs  indeed  a  brutal  amusement,  Andrew  ;  I  sup* 
pose  you  have  none  such  in  Scotland  9" 

'^  Na,  na,"  answere<i  Andrew  boldly  ;  then  shaded 
away  his  negative  with,  unless  it  be  on  FasteraVe'en,  or 
tiie  like  o'  that — ^But  indeed,  it's  no  muckle  matter  what 
the  folk  do  to  the  midden  pootry,  for  they  baud  aiccan  a 
skarting  and  scraping  in  the  yard,  that  there's  oae  getting 
a  bean  o"*  pea  keepit  for  them.— But  I  am  wtmdermg 
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what  it  is  that  leaves  that  turret*door  <^en  ;    now  that 
Mr.  Rashl^gh's  awaj,  it  canna  be  him,  I  trow." 

The  turret-door,  to  which  he  alluded,  opened,  to  the 
garden  at  the  bottom  of  a  winding-stair,  leading  down 
from  Mr.  Rashleigh's  apartments.  This,  as  I  have  al* 
ready  mentioned,  was  situated  in  a  sequesteisd  part  of 
the  house,  communicating  with  the  library  by  a  private 
entrance,  and  by  another  intricate  and  dark  vaulted  pas- 
sage with  the  rest  of  the  house.  A  long  narrow  turf- 
walk  led,  between  two  high  holly  hedges,  from  tlie  turret- 
door  to  a  little  postern  in  the  wall  of  tlie  garden.  By 
means  of  these  communications,  Rashleigh,  whose  move- 
ments were  very  independent  of  those  of  the  rest  of  his 
&mily,  could  leave  the  Hall  or  return  to  it  at  pleasure, 
without  his  absence  or  presence  attracting  any  observa- 
tion. But  during  his  absence  the  stair  and  the  turret- 
door  were  entirely  disused,  and  this  made  Andrew's 
observation  somewhat  remarkable. 

^'  Have  you  often  observed  that  door  open  9"  was  my 
question. 

^^  No  just  that  often  neither ;  but  I  hae  noticed  it  ance 
or  twice.  I'm  thinking  it  maun  hae  been  tl)e  priest, 
Father  Vaughan,  as  they  ca'  him.  Ye'U  no  catch  ane  o' 
the  servants  ganging  up  that  stair,  puir  frightened  heathens 
that  they  are,  for  feal*  o'  bogles,  and  brownies,  and  lang- 
nebbit  things  frae  the  neist  warld.  But  Father  Vaughan 
thinks  himself  a  privileged  person— set  him  up  and  lay 
him  down  ! — Pse  be  caution  the  warst  stibbler  that  ever 
stickit  a  sermon  out  ower  the  Tweed  yonder,  wad  lay  a 
ghaist  twice  as  fast  as  him,  wi'  his  holy  water  and  his 
idolatrous  trinkets.  I  dinna  believe  he  speaks  gude 
Latin  neither  ;  at  least  he  disna  take  me  up  when  I  tell 
nim  the  learned  names  o'  the  plants." 

Of  Father  Vaughan,  who  divided  his  time  and  his 
ghostly  care  between  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  about  half« 
a-dozen  mansions  of  Catholic  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  have  as  yet  said  nothing,  for  I  had  seen  but 
little.  He  was  aged  about  sixty,  of.  a  good  family  as  ] 
was  given  to  understand,  in  the  north ;  of  a  striking  ^nO 
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ins^KMUDg  presence,  grave  in  bis  exterior,  and  niiich  re* 
spected  among  the  Catholics  of  Northumberlandi  as  a 
worthy  and  upright  man.  Yet  Father  Vaughan  did  not 
altogether  lack  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  his 
order.  There  hung  about  him  an  air  of  mystery,  which, 
in  Protestant  eyes,  savoured  of  priestcraft*  The  na- 
tives (such  they  might  be  well  termed)  of  Osbaldistone 
Hall,  looked  up  to  him  with  much  more  fear,  or  at  least 
more  awe,  than  aflfection.  His  ccmdemnadon  of  their 
revels  was  evident,  from  th^  being  discontinued  in  some 
measure  when  the  priest  was  a  resident  at  the  Hall. 
Even  Sir  Hildebrand  himself  put  some  restraint  upon 
his  conduct  at  such  times,  which,  perhaps,  rendered 
Father's  Vaughan's  presence  rather  irksome  than  other- 
wise. He  had  the  well-hred,  innnuatmg,  and  almost 
flattering  address,  peculiar  to  the  dei^  of  Us  persuasion, 
especially  in  England,  where  the  lay  Citfholic,  hemmed 
in  by  penal  laws,  and  by  the  restrictions  of  his  sect  and 
recommendation  of  his  pastor,  often  exhibits  a  reserved,  and 
almost  a  dmid  manner,  in  the  society  of  Protestants ; 
while  the  priest,  privileged  by  his  order  to  mingle  with 
persons  of  all  creeds,  is  open,  alert,  and  liberal  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  them,  desirous  of  popularity,  and  usually 
skilful  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

Father  Vaughan  was  a  particular  acquaintance  oi 
Rashleigh's,  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  he  would  scarce 
have  been  able  to  maintain  his  footing  at  Osbaldistone 
Hall.  This  gave  me  no  desire  to  cultivate  his  intimacy, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  make  any  advances  towards  mine  ; 
so  our  occasional  intercourse  was  confined  to  the  exchange 
of  mere  civility.  I  conadered  it  as  extremely  probable 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  might  occupy  Rashleigh's  apartment 
during  his  occasional  residence  at  the  Hall ;  and  his  pro- 
fession rendered  it  likely  that  he  should  occasionally  be 
a  tenant  of  the  library.  Nothing  was  more  probable 
than  that  it  might  have  been  his  candle  which  had  ex- 
cited my  attention  on  a  preceding  evening.  This  led  me 
mvoluntarily  to  recollect  that  the  intercourse  betweei» 
16*     vol*.  I 
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Miss  ^(ernofQ  cBod  ibb  prieilt  wi«  laariEed  vriA  someihing 
like  Che  isanve  my^tety  wbidi  cbaractemed  her  commimi- 
^atioiYs  vriih  RftsMeSj^  I  had  never  faesrd  her  ntmntioa 
VatighftHi^  naiAe,  or  e^t^m  «iilud)e  1o  iim^  excepting  on  the 
occasion  <^  <mt  (first  me^fnng,  wteo  «he  tnenlioned  the 
"  old  priest  afid  RaBbteigh  as  the  <^ly  cenversible  beiogs, 
t^esided  herself,  in  Of^baldistone  'HtiiH.  ¥et  dhhough  si- 
lent with  respect fd  FutherVaoghui,  ias^mval  at  the  ball 
never  failed  Id  nAfpiress  Miss  Vemtin  wHh  4»  anxious  and 
JrHttering  tretnor,  which  footed  until  they  iiad  exchanged 
one  or  two  signiieam  glamces. 

Whatcfver  the  fny^lery  niight  be  <wiiich  owrclooded  the 
desfirries  ^^f  4iii8  ibeaumtsfl  and  kiteresttng  female,  it  was 
clear  ^t  FaAfer  Vangham  was  implicated  in  it ;  unless, 
ftfdeed,  I  coald  suppose  that  be  was  the  «gent  emplc^ed 
td  procure  h»r  selltenient  in  the  clofarto*,  ki  the  ^meBt  of 
her  r«^jectk)g«  nni^Mi  ^wiiii  either  ^of  my  ooasbs^^-^-an 
office  wMch  ivMM  silfficieiltly  aoeouat  /far  her  obvious 
emotion  at  4)is  sppearaniee.  As  lo  ^  ^eat,  th^  did  not 
seem  to  converse  nvtich  ^together,  or  ^even  to  seek  each 
other's  society.  Their  league,  kl  any  subsisted  ibetween 
^etn,  iwas  df  a  tacit  and  understood  nature,  operirting  on 
their  actions  without  any  necessity  of  ^eech.  I  recol- 
lected, however,  on  reflection,  ^at  I  had  once  or  twice 
discovered  t^igns  pass  betwixt  ^m,  which  I  had  at  the 
thne  supposed  to<bear  reference  to  some  ihint  concemii^ 
Miss  Vernon's  nMigious  ^bser^rances,  knowing  how  artfiil- 
fy^^heOa^lic'^le^  ^naiotain,  at  all  times  and  seaisons, 
their  iftfuence  ^»««r4ihpe  noind  of  their  foHowers.  But 
Dow!l<(«eQ6  disposed  «o  assign  m  (these  commumcations  a 
de<9periand<n)0^itn9|«8teriou6  insport.  Did  he  bcrfd  pri- 
vate meetings  >with  iMi^s  Vernon  In  the  library  3  was  a 
question  whidh  <«ci^ied  msf  thoughts  ;  and  if  so,  for 
wbKt  purpose  ?  And  why  >ihoiild  she  have  admitted  an 
imimate  (if  ilhe  decdlfdl  Rashleigh  to  such  close  confi- 
dence 9 

These  questions  and  difikulties  pressed  on  my  mind 
with  an  interest  which  was  >  greatly  increased  by  die  im- 
possibility of  resolving  them.      I  had  already  begun  to 
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niqpect  that  my  frienddhip  for  Diana  Vemon  ww  not  al- 
together so  disinterested  as  in  wisdom  it  ought  to  have 
been.  I  had  already  fek  myself  becoming  jealous  of 
the  :Goiiteo]iitible  lout  Thomclifl^  and  taking  more  notice, 
than  in  prudence  or  digniQr  of  feeling  I. ought  to  have 
done,  of  his  silly  attempts  to  provoke  me.  And  now  P 
{Was  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  Miss  VecnaQ  with  tt^^ 
most  close. and  eager  observation,  which  I  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  pahn  on  myself  as  the  oflipring  of  idle  curi- 
ositjr.  All  thepe,  like  Benedict's  brushing  his  hat  of  .|i 
morning,  were  signs  that  the  sweet  youth  was  ip  love  * 
and  vfbUe  my  judgment  still  denied  that  I  had  been  guilty 
of  forming  an  attachment  so  inqprudent,  she  resembled 
those  ignorant  guides,  who,  whcm  they  have  led  the  trav- 
eller and  themselves  into  irretrievable  error,  oftrsist^ifi 
obstbately  affirmmg  it  to  be  iropogsihle  that  they  cfip 
have  missed  the  way. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

'*  It  happened  ooe  day  about  noon,  goiug  to  my  boat,  I  waf  atoeedingly  mr 
prised  with  the  print  of  a  man'i  naked  feot  op  the  ahora,  which  was  very 
plain  to  be  seen  on  the  sand."  RabmKn  Cnuoe. 

With  the  blended  fedmgs  of  interest  and  jealousy 
which  were  engendered  by  Miss  Vernon's  singular  situa- 
tion, my  observations  of  her  looks  and  actions  became 
acutely  sharpened,  and  ifaat  to^a  degree,  which,  notwith- 
standing my  efibrts  to  conced  it,  could  not  escape  her 
penetration.  The  sense  that  she  was  observed,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  that  she  was  watched  by  my  looks, 
seemed  to  give  Diana  a  mixture  of  embarrassment,  pain 
and  pettishness.  At  times  it  seemed  that  she  sought  an 
opportunity  of  resenting  a  conduct  which  she  could  not 
but  feel  as  ofil^si^,  considering  the  hrankness  with  which 
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she  had  mentioned  the  difficukies  that  surroanded  her 
At  other  times  she  seemed  prepared  to  expostulate  upon  ' 
the  subject.  But  either  her  courage  failed,  or  some 
olher  sentiment  impeded  her  seeking  an  eclaircissement. 
Her  displeasure  evaporated  in  repartee,  and  her  expos- 
tulations died  on  her  lips.  We  stood  in  a  singular  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  spending,  and  by  mutual  choice,  much 
of  our  time  in  close  society  with  each  other,  yet  disguis^ 
ing  our  mutual  sentiments,  and  jealous  of,  or  oflended 
by,  each  other's  actions.  There  was  betwixt  us  intimacy 
without  confidence  ;  on  one  side  love  without  hope  or 
purpose,  and  curiosity  without  any  rational  or  justifiable 
motive  ;  and  on  the  other,  embarrassment  and  doubt, 
occasionally  mingled  with  displeasure.  Yet  I  believe 
that  this  agitation  of  the  passions,  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  human  bosom,  as  it  continued  by  a  thousand  irritating 
and  interesting,  though  petty  circumstances,  to  render 
Miss  VemoD  and  me  die  constant  objects  of  each  other's 
thoughts,  tended,  upon  the  whole,  to  increase  the  attach- 
ment with  which  we  were  naturally  disposed  to  regard  each 
other.  But  although  my  vanity  early  discovered  that  my 
presence  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  had  given  Diana  some  ad- 
ditional reason  for  disliking  the  cloister,  I  could  by  no 
means  confide  in  an  affection  which  seemed  completely 
subordinate  to  the  mysteries  of  her  singular  situatfon. 
Miss  Vernon  was  of  a  character  far  too  formed  and  de- 
termined, to  permit  her  love  for  me  to  overpower  either 
her  sense  of  duty  or  of  prudence,  and  she  gave  me  a 
oroof  of  this  in  a  ooDTersation  which  we  had  together 
about  this  period. 

We  were  sitting  together  in  the  library.  Miss  Vernon, 
in  turning  over,  a  copy  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which 
belonged  to  me,  shook  a  piece  of  written  paper  fraii 
between  the  leaves.  I  hastened  to  Uft  it,  but  she  pre- 
vented me* 

"  U  is  verse,"  she  said,  on  glancing  at  the  paper  ; 
and  then  unfolding  it,  but  as  if  to  wait  my  answer  before 
proceeding — "  May  I  take  the  liberty  i — ^nay,  nay,  if 
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jrou  blush  and  stammer,  I  must  do  violence  to  your 
modesty,  and  suppose  that  permission  is  granted.'' 

"  It  is  not  worthy  your  perusal — a  scrap  of  a  transla* 
tion — My  dear  Miss  Vernon,  it  would  be  too  severe  a 
trial,  that  you,  who  understand  the  original  so  well,  should 
sit  in  judgment." 

"  Mine  honest  friend,"  replied  Diana,  "  do  not,  if 
you  will  be  guided  by  my  advice,  bait  your  hook  with 
too  much  humility  ;  for,  ten  to  one,  it  will  not  catch  a 
single  compliment.  You  know  I  belong  to  the  unpopular 
family  of  Tell-truths,  and  would  not  flatter  Apollo  for 
his  lyre." 

She  proceeded  to  read  the  first  stanza,  which  was 
nearly  to  the  following  purpose  : — 

*  Ladies,  aod  knights,  and  arms,  and  lofie's  (air  9aau^ 

Deeds  of  emprize,  and  courtesy  I  wxg ; 
What  time  the  Moors  from  sultry  Afric  cane, 

Led  on  by  Agramaut,  their  youthful  king— 
He  whom  revenge  and  hasty  ire  did  bring 

O'er  the  broad  wave,  in  FVance  to  waste  and  war ; 
Soch  ills  fiom  old  Trojano's  death  did  spring. 

Which  to  avenge  he  came  from  realms  a£ir. 
And  menaced  Christian  Charies,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

''  Of  dauntless  Roland,  too,  my  strain  shall  sound, 

In  import  never  known  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
How  He,  the  duef  of  judgment  deem'd  profimnd, 

For  luckless  love  was  crazed  upon  a  time— ^ 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,"  said  she,  glancing  along 
the  paper,  and  interrupting  the  sweetest  sounds  which 
mortal  ears  can  drink  in, — those  of  a  youthful  poet's 
verses,  namely,  read  by  the  lips  which  are  dearest  to 
diem. 

'^  Much  more  than  ought  to  engage  your  attention.  Miss 
Vernon,"  I  replied,  something  morti6ed  ;  and  I  took  the 
verses  from  herunreluctant  hand ; "  and  yet,"  I  continued, 
"  shut  up  as  I  am  in  this  retired  situation,  I  have  felt 
sometimes  I  could  not  amuse  myself  better  than  by  car- 
rying on,  merely  for  my  own  amusement  you  will  of 
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course  imdeirglfmd,  the  version  of  this  fascinatmg  author, 
which  1  began  some  months  since,  when  I  was  on  the 
•btnks  of  the  Garonne." 

'<  The  question  would  only  be,"  said  Diana,  gravely, 
'^whether  you. could  not  spend  your  time  to  better  pur- 
pose 9" 

^'  You  mean  in  original  compositi(Mi,"  said  I,  greatly 
flattered  ;  ^*  but,  to  say  truth,  my  genius  rather  lies  in 
Bndtng  words  and  rhymes  than  ideas  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
€Mm  happy  to  use  those  which  Ariosto  has  prepared  to  my 
liand.  Ho/wever,  Miss  iVemo»,:with  the  encouragement 
you  give " 

^<  ^Pardon  me,  =Fj»^  ;  it  is  encouragement  not  of-  my 
giving,  but  of  your  taking.  I  meant  neither  original 
composition  nor  translation,  since  I  think  you  might  em- 
ploy yovr  time  to  fiir  better  purpose  than  in  either.  You 
are  mortified,"  she  continued,  **  and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
the  cause." 

"  Not  mortified, — certainly  not  mortified,"  said  I, 
(with  the  best  grace  I  eould  muster,  and  it  was  but  in- 
differently assumed  ;)  ^'  I  am  too  much  oUiged  by  the 
interest  you  take  in  me." 

"  Nay,  but,"**  resumed  the  relentless  Diana,  "  there  is 
both  mortification  and  a  little  gr^in  of  anger  in  that  con- 
strained tone  of  ^oiee  ;  do  not  be  angry  if  :I  probe  your 
feelings  to  the  faottom-^periaaps  what  I  >a«n  about  to  say 
will  affect  them  still  more." 

I  felt  the  childishness  of  my  own  conduct,  and  the  su- 
perior mai^finess  of  Miss  Vernon's,  and  assured  her,  that 
she  need  not  fear  my  wincing  under  criticism  which  I 
knew  to  be  kindly  meant. 

**  That  was  honestly  meant  and  said,"  she  replied  ; 
'<  I  knew  full  weU  that  the  fiend  of  poetical  irritability 
flew  away  with  the  little  preluding  cough  which  ushered 
n  the  declaration.  And  now  I  must  be  serious. — ^Have 
you  heard  from  your  father  lately  1" 

"Not  a  word,"  I  replied  ;  "  he  has  not  honoured  me 
with  a  single  line  during  the  several  months  of  my  resi 
dence  herej" 
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"  That  is  strange  ; — you  are  a  singidar.racei  you  bold 
Onhaldistones.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  he  has 
gone  to  Holland  to  arrange  some  pressing  afiairs  which  re- 
quired his  own  immediate  presence  9" 

"  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it  until  tbis.ipoaient/' 

"  And  farther,  it  must  be  news  to  you,  and  I  presume 
scarcely  the  most  .agreeable,  that  he  has  left  Rashleigh 
in  the  almost  uncontrolled  management  of  his  afiairs  until 
bis  return  1" 

1  started,  and  coi4d  not  suppress  my  'iirprise  and  ar~ 
prehension. 

"  You  have  reason  for  alarm,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  very 
gravely  ;  "  and  were  I  you,  I  would  endeavour  to  meet 
and  obviate  the.  dangers  fvhich  arise  from  so  undesirabli> 
an  arrangement." 

"  And  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so  9" 

^'  Every  thing  is  possible  for  him  who  possesses  cour« 
age  and  activity,"-  she  said,  with  a  look  resemblbg  one  of 
diose  heroines  of  the  age  of  chivahry,  whose  encourage- 
oient  was  w^iit  to  give  champions  double  valour  ,at  the 
hour  jof  need  ;  '^  and  to  the  timid  and  heeijtating  every 
thing  is  impossible,  because  it  seems  so." 

"  And  what  would  you  advise,  Miss  .Yemon  9"  I 
replied,  wishing,  yet  dreading^to  hear. her  .qtnswer. 

She  paused. a  moment^then  answered  firmly, — ^^  That 
you  instantly  leave  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  return. to  Lon- 
don. You  have  perhaps  already,"  she  qontbued,  in  a 
softer  tone,  ^*  been  here  too  long  ;.that  fa^lt  was  jmot 
your-s.  Every  succeeding  moment  yon  waate  }^e  wOl 
be  a  crime.  Yes,  a  crime :  for  I  tell  you  nlainly,  that  if 
Raleigh  long  manages  your  father's  anajrs,jou  may 
consider. his  rup  as  consummated^" 

"  How  is  this  possible  1" 

"Ask  np  guestipAs,"  jhe.aaid.;  **  ^^  b^ve  jne, 
Ra,shl^(^'s  ii»»es  ^sqieod  far  Waf^d  the  tPQ9s^^i9P  .pr 
increase,pf  comweurcial  m^alih  :  Qe.i^ll  pnj^y  make  the 
commaAd  r^of  ;^. X}!shaldi$tope;'s  ^vermies,ana  property 
therin^ans  of  put|Uiag,in  «iojUpn,his  .own  a^bitiojas  ,and 
extanwe.  sfjaem^s.    While  ypur  ipMh^r  iwas  jp  ^ritain 
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this  was  impossnble  ;  during  his  absence,  RasUdgh  will 
possess  many  opportunities,  and  he  wiU  not  neglect  to 
use  them.** 

"  But  how  can  I,  in  .disgrace  with  my  father,  and  di- 
vested of  all  control  over  his  aflairs,  prevent  this  danger 
by  my  mere  presence  in  London  ?*' 

"  That  presence  alone  will  do  much.  Your  claim  to 
interfere  is  a  part  of  your  birthright,  and  is  raalienable. 
You  will  have  the  countenance,  doubtless,  of  your  fath- 
er's head-clerk,  and  confidential  friends  and  partners* 
Above  all,  Rashleigh*s  schemes  are  of  a  nature  that*' — 
(she  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  fearful  of  saying  too  much) 
— "  are,  in  short,"  she  resumed,  "  of  the  nature  of  all 
selfish  and  unconscientious  plans,  which  are  speedily 
abandoned  as  soon  as  those  who  frame  them  perceive 
their  arts  are  discovered  and  watched.  Therefore,  in  the 
language  of  your  favourite  poet— 

<  To  hone !  to  bone  !  urge  doubts  to  those  that  fear/  '^ 

A  feeling,  irresistible  in  its  impulse,  induced  me  to  re- 
ply,— ^**  Ah  !  Diana,  can  you  give  me  advice  to  leave 
Osbaldistone.  Hall  9 — then  indeed  I  have  already  been  a 
resident  here  too  long  !** 

Miss  Vernon  coloured,  but  proceeded  with  great  firm- 
ness ;  "  Indeed,  I  do  give  you  this  advice — ^not  only  to 
quit  Osbaldistone  Hall,  but  never  to  return  to  it  more. 
You  have  only  one  friend  to  regret  here,*'  she  continued, 
forcing  a  smile,  *^  and  she  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  her  friend^ps  and  her  comforts  to  the  welfare 
of  others.  In  the  world  you  will  meet  a  hundred  whose 
friendship  will  be  as  disinterested — more  useful — less  en- 
cumbered by  untoward  circumstances — ^less  influenced  by 
evil  tongues  and  evil  times." 

"  Never  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  never  !  the  world  can  af- 
ford me  nothing  to  repay  what  I  must  leave  behind  me.'^ 
Here  I  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

"  This  is  folly  !**  she  exclaimed—"  This  is  madness  !'* 
and  she  struggled  to  withdraw  her  hand  firom  my  grasp, 
but  not  so  stubbornly  as  actually  to  succeed,  until  I  bad 
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neld  It  for  nearly  a  minute.  "  Hear  me,  sir  !"  she  said, 
'*  and  curb  this  unmanly  burst  of  passion.  I  am,  by  a 
solemn  contract,  the  bride  of  Heaven,  unless  I  could 
prefer  being  wedded  to  villany  in  the  person  of  Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone,  or  brutality  in  that  of  his  brother.  I  am, 
tlierefore,  the  bride  of  Heaven,  betrothed  to  the  convent 
from  the  cradle.  To  me,  therefore,  these  raptures  are 
misapplied — they  only  serve  to  prove  a  farther  necessity 
for  your  departure,  and  that  without  delay."  At  these 
words  she  broke  suddenly  off,  and  said,  but  in  a  suppres- 
sed tone  of  voice,  "  Leave  me  instantly — ^we  will  meet 
here  again,  but  it  must  be  for  the  last  time.** 

My  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  her's  as  she  spoke, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  the  tapestry  shake,  which  covered 
the  door  of  the  secret  passage  from  Rashleigh's  room  to 
the  library.  I  conceived  we  were  observed,  and  turned 
an  inquiring  glance  on  Miss  Vernon. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  she,  faintly  ;  "  a  rat  behind  the 
arras." 

"  Dead  for  a  ducat,"  would  have  been  my  reply,  had 
I  dared  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  which  rose  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  being  subjected  to  an  eavesdrop- 
per on  such  an  occasion.  Prudence,  and  the  necessity 
of  suppressing  my  passion,  and  obeying  Diana's  reiterat- 
ed command  of  "  Leave  me  '  leave  me  !"  came  in  time 
to  prevent  any  rash  action.  I  left  the  apartment  in  a 
wild  whirl  and  giddiness  of  mind,  which  I  in  vain  at* 
tempted  to  compose  when  T  returned  to  my  own. 

A  chaos  of  thoughts  intruded  themselves  on  me  at 
once,  passmg  nastily  through  my  brain,  intercepting  and 
overshadowing  each  other,  and  resembling  those  fogs 
which  in  mountainous  countries  are  wont  to  descend  in 
obscure  volumes,  and  disfigure  or  obliterate  the  usual 
marks  oy  wmch  the  traveller  steers  his  course  through 
the  wilds.  The  dark  and 'undefined  idea  of  danger 
arising  to  my  father  from  the  machinations  of  such  a  man 
as  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone, — the  half-declaration  of  love 
if^^hich  I  had  offered  to  Miss  Vernon's  acceptance, — the 
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acknowledged  difficulties  of  her  situatbn,  bound  by  a 
previous  contract  to  sacrifice  herself  to  a  cloister,  or  to 
an  lU-iassorted  marriage, — all  pressed  themselves  at  once 
upon  my  recollection,  while  my  judgment  was  unable 
deliberately  to  consider  any  of  them  in  their  just  light  and 
bearings.     But  chiefly,  and  above  all  the  rest,  I  was  per- 
plexed by  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Vernon  had  receiv- 
ed ray  tender  of  affection,  and  by  her  manner,  which, 
fluctuating  betwixt  sympathy  and  firmness,  seemed  to  in- 
timate that  J  ^possessed  an  interest  in  her  bosom,  but  not 
of  force  sjiifficient  to  counterbalance  the  obstacles  to  her 
avowing  a  mutual  affection.     The  glance  of  fear,  rather 
tbaA  surpri3e,  with  which  she  bad  watched  the  motion  of 
)  the  tapest^  over  the  concealed  door,  implied  an  appre- 
hension of  danger  which  I  could  not  but  suppose  well 
grounded  ;    for  Diana  Vernon  was  little  subject  to  the 
nervous  emotions  of  her  sex,  and  totally  unapt  to  fear 
without  actual  and  rational  cause.     Of  what  nature  could 
those  mysteries  be  with  which  she  was  surrounded  as 
with  an  enchanter's  spell,  and  which  seemed  con^ually 
to  exert  an  active,  influence  over  her  thoughts  and  actions, 
though  their  agents  were  never  visible  9   On  this  subject 
of  doubt  my  mind  finally  rested,  as  if  glad  to  shake  itself 
.  free  from  investigating  the  propriety  or  prudence  of  my 
own  conduct,  by  transferring  the  inquiry  to  what  con- 
cerned Miss  Vernon.      I  will  be  resolved,  I  concluded, 
ere  I. leave  Osbaldistone  Hall,  concerning  the  light  in 
which  I  rpust  in  future  regard  this  fascinating  being,  over 
whose  life  frankness  and  niystery  seem  to  nave  divided 
.  their  reign,  the  former  inspiring  her  words  and  sentiments, 
.  the  latter  spreading  in  ipisty  influence  over  ail  her  actions 
Joined  to  the  obvious  interests  which  arose  firom  curi 
,  Qsi^  and  anxious  passion,  there  Qiingled  in  my  feelings  a 
,;31trQng,   though   unavowed   and    undefined,  infusion   of 
Jealou^-     T&s  sentiment,, which  springs  up  with. love  as 
naturally  as  the  tares  with  the  wheat,  was  excited  by  the 
degree  of  mfluence  which  Diana  appeared  to  concede  to 
those  unseen  beings    by  whom  her  actions  were  limited. 
The  more  1  reflected  upon  her  character,  the  more  I  was 
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mternaOy  though  uiy#ilKngly  oonvinced,  that  she  was 
'brmed  to  set  at  defiance  all  control,  excepting  that  which 
arose  from  afiection  ;  and  I  fek  a  strong,  bitter,  and 
gnawing  suspicion,  that  such  was  die  foundation  of  that 
influence  by  which  ^be  was  overawed. 

These  tormenting  doubts  strei^hened  my  desire  to 
penetrate  into  the  secret  of  Miss  Vernon's  concfaiet,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  sage  adventure  I  formed  a  re- 
solution, of  which,  if  you  are  not  weary  of  these  details, 
you  will  find  the  result  m  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

'^  I  hMur  •  voice  you  cauBot  hear 

WUch  fftyi  I  mwt  ool  stay  ; 
I  Me  a  hand  you  cannot  aee. 

Which  beckons  me  away.'' 

TickelL 

I  HAVE  already  told  you,  Trediam,  if  you  deign  to 
bear  it  in  remembrance,  that  my  evening  visits  to  the  li- 
brary had  seldom  been  made  except  by  appointment, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  old  Dame  Martha's  presence. 
This,  however,  was  entirely  a  tacit  conventional  arrange- 
ment of  my  own  instituting.  Of  late,  as  the  embarrass- 
ments of  our  relative  situation  had  increased.  Miss 
Vernon  and  I  had  never  met  in  the  evening  at  all.  She 
had  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was  likely  to 
seek  a  renewal  of  these  interviews,  and  especially  with- 
out some  previous  notice  or  appointment  betwixt  us,  that 
Martha  might,  as  usual,  be  placed  upon  duty  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  cautionary  provision  was  a  matter  ol 
understanding,  not  of  express  enactment.  The  Hbrary 
was  open  to  me,  as  to  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
at  aD  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  I  could  not  be  ac- 
cused of  intrusion,  however  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
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I  might  make  my  appearance  in  it.  My  belief  was 
strong,  that  in  this  apartment  Mbs  Vernon  occasionaily 
received  Vaughan,  or  some  other  person,  by  whose  opin- 
ion she  was  accustomed  to  regulate  her  conduct,  and  that 
at  the  times  when  she  could  do  so  with  least  chance  of 
interruption.  The  lights  which  gleamed  in  the  library  at 
unusual  hours, — ^the  passing  shadows  which  I  had  myself 
remarked, — the  footsteps  which  might  be  traced  in  the 
morning  dew  from  the  turret-door  to  the  postern-gate  in 
the  garden, — sounds  and  sights  which  some  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  Andrew  Fairservice  ui  particular,  had  observ- 
ed and  accounted  for  in  their  own  way, — all  tended  to  show 
that  the  place  was  visited  by  some  one  different  from  the 
ordinary  inmates  of  the  Hall.  Connected  as  this  visitant 
must  probably  be  with  the  fates  of  Diana  Vernon,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  form  a  plan  of  discovering  who  or  what 
he  was, — how  far  his  influence  was  likely  to  produce 
good  or  evil  consequences  to  her  on  whom  he  acted, — 
above  all,  though  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that 
this  was  a  mere  subordinate  consideration,  I  desired  to 
know  by  what  means  this  person  bad  acquired  or  inain- 
tained  his  influence  over  Diana,  and  whether  he  ruled 
over  her  by  fear  or  by  affection.  The  proof  that  this 
jealous  curiosity  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  arose  from 
my  imagination  always  ascribing  Miss  Vernon's  conduct  to 
the  influence  of  some  one  individual  agent,  although,  for 
aught  I  knew  about  the  matter,  her  advisers  might  be  as 
numerous  as  Legion.  1  remarked  this  over  and  over  to 
myself,  but  I  found  that  my  mind  still  settled  back  in  my 
original  conviction,  that  one  single  individual,  of  the  mas- 
culine sex,  and  in  all  probability  young  and  handsome, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  Miss  Vernon's  conduct ;  and  it  was 
with  a  burning  desire  of  discovering,  or  rather  of  de- 
tecting, such  a  rival,  that  I  stationed  myself  in  the  garden 
to  watch  the  moment  when  the  lights  should  appear  in 
the  library  windows. 

So  eager^  however,  was  my  impatience,  that  I  com- 
menced my  watch  for  a  phenomenon,  which  could  not 
appear  until  darkness,  a  full  hour  before  the  daylight  di» 
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appeared,  on  a  July  evening.  It  was  Sabbath,  and  aO 
the  walks  were  still  and  solitary.  I  walked  up  and  down 
for  some  time,  enjoying  the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  suni- 
mer  evening,  and  meditating  on  tlie  probable  consequent 
ces  of  my  enterprize.  The  fresh  and  balmy  air  of  the 
garden,  impregnated  with  fragrance,  produced  its  usual 
sedative  effects  on  my  over-heated  and  feverish  blood  ; 
as  these  took  place,  the  turmoil  of  my  mind  began  pro- 
portionally to  abate,  and  I  was  led  to  question  the  right  I 
had  to  interfere  with  Miss  Vernon's  secrets,  or  with  those 
of  my  uncle's  family.  What  was  it  to  me  whom  my 
uncle  might  choose  to  conceal  in  his  house,  where  I  was 
myself  a  guest  only  by  tolerance  9  And  what  title  had 
I  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  Miss  Vernon,  fraught,  as  she 
bad  avowed  them  to  be,  with  mystery,  into  which  she 
desired  no  scrutiny  ? 

Passion  and  self-will  were  ready  with  their  answers  to 
these  questions.  In  detecting  this  secret,  1  was  in  all 
probability  about  to  do  service  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  who 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  in  his 
family,  and  a  still  more  important  service  to  Miss  Vernon, 
whose  frank  simplicity  of  character  exposed  her  to  so 
many  risks  in  maintaining  a  private  correspondence,  per- 
haps with  a  person  of  doubtful  or  dangerous  character. 
If  I  seemed  to  intrude  myself  on  her  confidence,  it  was 
with  the  generous  and  disinterested  (yes,  1  even  ventured 
to  call  it  the  dinnteresied)  intention  of  guiding,  defend- 
ing, and  protecting  her  against  craft, — against  malice, — 
above  all,  against  the  secret  counsellor  whom  she  had 
chosen  for  her  confidant.  Such  were  the  arguments 
which  my  will  boldly  preferred  to  my  conscience,  as  coin 
which  ought  to  be  current  ;  and  which  conscience,  like 
a  grumbling  shopkeeper,  was  contented  to  accept,  rather 
than  come  to  an  open  breach  with  a  customer,  though 
more  than  doubting  that  the  tender  was  spurious. 

While  I  paced  the  green  alleys,  debating  these  things 
wo  and  cqn^  I  suddenly  lighted  upon  Andrew  Fairser- 
vice,  perched  up  like  a  statue  by  a  range  of  bee-hives 
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an  an  attitude  of  devout  contemplation  ;  oqe  eye,  how- 
ever, watching  the  motions  of  the  little  irritable  citizens, 
AR^ho  were  settling  in  their  straw-thatched  mansion  for  the 
evening,  and  the  otiier  lixed  on  a  book  of  devotion,  which 
wnich  attritioo  ha4  deprived  of  its  corners,  and  worn  into 
a»  oval  shape  ;  a  circumstance,  which,  with  the  close 
:|)i  int  and  dingy  colour  of  the  volume  in  question,  gave  Jt 
an  air  of  most  respectable  antiquity. 

''  1  was  e'en  taking  a  spell  o'  worthy  Mess  John  Quack- 
leben's  Flower  of  a  Sweet  Savour  sawn  on  the  Midden- 
stead  of  this  World,"  said  Andrew,  closing  his  book  at 
my  appearance,  and  putting  his  horn  spectacles,  by  way 
of  mark,  at  the  place  where  he  had  been  xeadiqg. 

"  And  the  bees,  I  observe,  were  dividing  your  atten- 
tion, Andrew,  with  the  learned  author  9" 

<'  They  are  a  contumacious  generation,"  replied  the 
.gardener  ;  ^^  they  hae  sax  days  in  the  week  to  hive  on. 
and  yet  it's  a  common  observe  that  they  will  aye  swarm 
on  the  Sabbath*day,  and  keep  folk  at  hame  frae  hearing 
the  word — But  there's  nae  preaching  at  .Graneagain 
Chapel  tlie  e'en— rtbat's  aye  ae  mercy*" 

<'  You  mightiiave  gcme  to  the  pariah  church  as  I  di^ 
Andrew,  and  heard  an  excellent  discoiunse." 

^' Clauts  o' cauld  parritcb — clauts.V.cauld  parritch,' 
replied  Andrew,  with  a  most  supercilious  aneer, — "  gude 
aneuch  for  dogs,  begging  yogr  honour's  pardon — Ay  !  J 
might  nae  doubt  hae  beard  the  curate  linking  awa'  at  it  in 
bis  white  sack  yonder,  and  the  musicians  playing  on 
whistles,  mair  like  a  penny  wedding  than  a  sermon — and 
to  the  boot  of  that,  I  might  hae  gane  to  even-so^g,  and 
heard  Daddie  Docharty^  mumbling  his  mass^— mucklethe 
better  I  wad  hae  been  o'  that." 

«  Dochavty  !"  said  I,  (this  was  the  name  of  an  old 
priest,  an  Irishman  I  think,  who  sometimes  officiated  at 
Osbaldistone  HaU,)  "  I  thought  Father  Vaughan  had 
been  at  the  Hall.     He  was  here  yesterday." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Andrew  ;  "  but  he  left  it  yestreen,  to 
gang  to  Greystock,  or  some  o'  thae  west-country  haulds. 
There's  an  unco  stir  amang  them  a'  e'enow*      They  are 
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as  busy  «b  «  j  beei  an — God  sain  tbem  !  ibat  I  said 
even  the  puir  things  to  the  like  </  papists*  Ye  see  ibis 
is  cbe  second  .swarn,  and  vfbiies  they  inB  swarm  off  io 
the  afternoon.  The  first  siranii  set  off  aune  io  the 
morning.  But  I  aopa  thinking  they  are  settled  in  their 
skeps  for  the  night.  Sae  I  wuss  your  bonour  good-oight 
and  grace,  and  niuokle  oH." 

So  saying,  Andrew  xetreated  ;  but  often  cast  a  parliBg 
glance  upon  the  dctpsj  as  he  called  the  bee-faiTes. 

I  bad  indirectly  gained  from  him  an  .impostant  fuece  of 
information,  that  Father  Yaughan,  namely,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  Hall.  If,  tberefore,  ibese  i^pesffed 
light  in  the  wkidows  of  the  library  tins  ^rening,  it  eilber 
could  not  be  his,  or  he  was  observing  a  rery  seoret  and 
suspicious  line  of  conduct.  I  wsaited  with  impatienoe  (be 
time  of  sunset  and  of  twilight,  it  bad  bardlgr  arrived, 
ere  a  gleam  from  the  windras.of  .the  library  was  seen* 
dimly  distinguishable  amidst  >the  still  .enduring  ligbtof  the 
evening.  I  marked  its  ifiist  ^iapse,  faonever,  as  speeds 
ily  as  the  benighted  sa^or  deacriesitheJnt  ^distant  twinkle 
of  the  light-house  which  marics  bis  cooise.  T3ie  loeUngs 
of  doubt  and  propriety,  wfaiofa  ihad  hitbeito  cenleoded 
with  my  curiosity  and  jeaknisy,  vuiisbed  when  an  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  the  fornwr  was  -presented  to  me. 
I  t^-^entered  die  house,  and  avoidkig  the  imore  frequented 
apartments  with  the  consciousness  of  one  who  wishes  to 
keep  his  purpose  secret,  1  reached  the  door<»f  the  ^libra- 
ry,-*^hesitated  for  a  moment  -as. ngr  basd  was  upon  the 
latch^-^faeard  a  suppressed  slop  iwitUn,«--opeeed  the 
door,-*-and  found  Miss  Vernon  alone. 

>Diana  appeared  surprised,-*^whether  at  my  sudden 
entrance,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  could  not  gi«ess  ; 
-but  there  was  fai  her  appearance  «<  degree  (of  flutter, 
which  I  had  never  before  remwked,  and  which  I  knew 
could  only  be  produced  by  unusual  >emotioo.  Yet  she 
was  calm  in  a  moment ;  and  encb  is  the  force  of  con- 
science, 4at  I,  who  studied  to  surprise  her,iseemed  my- 
self the  surprised,  and  -was  ^cacitaitdy  tbe  eaibanrassed 
person. 
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**  Has  anything  happened  f-  said  Miss  Vernon.  '^Ha« 
any  one  arrived  at  the  Hall  ?" 

*^  No  one  that  I  know  of,"  I  answered,  in  some  con- 
fu«on  ;  ^^  I  only  sought  the  Orlando/' 

*;  It  lies  there,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  pointing  to  the  table. 

In  removing  one  or  two  books  to  get  at  that  which  I 
pretended  to  seek,  I  was,  in  truth,  meditating  to  make  a 
handsome  retreat  from  an  investigation  to  which  I  felt 
my  assurance  inadequate,  when  I  perceived  a  man's  glove 
Ijring  upon  the  table.  My  eyes  encountered  those  of 
Miss  Vernon,  who  "blushed  deeply^. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  reliques,"  she  said,  with  hesitation, 
replying  not  to  my  words,  but  to  my  k>oks  ;  "  it  is  one  of 
the  gloves  of  my  grandfather,  the  original  of  the  superb 
Vandyke  which  you  admire." 

As  if  she  thought  something  more  than  her  bare  as« 
sertion  was  necessary  to  prove  her  statement  true,  she 
opened  a  drawer  of  the  large  oaken  table,  and,  taking 
out  another  glove,  threw  it  towards  me.  When  a  temper 
naturally  ingenuous  stoops  to  equivocate  or  to  dissemble, 
the  anxious  pain  with  which  the  unwonted  task  is  labour- 
ed, often  induces  the  hearer  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  tale.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance  on  both  gloves,  and  then 
replied  gravely — "  The  gloves  resemble  each  other, 
doubtless,  in  form  and  embroidery  ;  but  they  cannot  form 
a  pair,  since  they  both  belong  to  the  right  band." 

She  bit  her  lip  with  anger,  and  again  coloured  deeply. 

"  You  do  right  to  expose  me,"  she  replied,  with  bit- 
terness ;  "  some  friends  would  have  only  judged  from 
what  I  said,  that  I  chose  to  give  no  particular  explanation 
of  a  circumstance  which  calls  for  none — at  least  to  a 
stranger.  You  have  judged  better,  and  have  made  me 
feel,  not  only  the  meanness  of  duplicity,  but  my  own  in- 
adequacy to  sustain  the  task  of  a  dissembler.  I  now 
tell  you  distinctly,  that  that  glove  is  not  the  fellow,  as  you 
have  acutely  discerned,  to  the  one  which  I  just  now  pro- 
duced. It  belongs  to  a  friend  yet  dearer  to  me  than  the 
onginal  of  Vandyke's  picture^-a  friend  by  whose  coun* 
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sels  I  have  bees,  and  will  be  guided-— wIkmii  I  boooiir-* 
whom  P' She  paused. 

I  was  irritated  at  her  manner,  and  filled  up  the  blank 
ui  my  own  way.  '^  Whom  she  loves^  Miss  Vernon  would 
say." 

'^  And  if  I  do  say  so,"  she  replied,  haughtily,  ^^  by 
whom  shall  my  affection  be  called  to  account  9" 

'^  Not  by  roe,  Miss  Vernon,  assuredly.  I  entreat  you 
to  hold  roe  acquitted  of  such  presumption.  £i»l,"  I  con^ 
tinued,  with  some  emphasis,  for  1  was  now  piqued  in  re- 
turn, *^  I  hope  Miss  Vernon  will  pardon  a  friend,  from 
whom  she  seems  disposed  to  withdraw  the  title,  for  ob- 
serving"—— 

"  Observe  nothing,  sir,"  she  interrupted,  with  some 
vehemence,  ^*  except  that  I  will  neither  be  doubted 
nor  questioned.  There  does  not  exist  one  by  whom  I 
will  be  either  interrogated  or  judged  ;  and  if  you  sought 
this  unusual  time  of  presetting  yourself,  in  order  to  spy 
upon  my  privacy,  the  friendship  or  interest  with  which 
you  pretend  to  regard  me,  is  a  poor  excuse  for  your  un- 
civil curiosity." 

"  1  relieve  you  of  my  presence,"  said  I,  with  pride 
equal  to  her  own  ;  for  my  temper  has  ever  been  a  stran- 
ger to  stooping,  even  in  cases  where  my  feelings  were 
roost  deeply  interested — "  I  relieve  you  of  my  presence. 
I  awake  from  a  pleasant,  but  a  most  delusive  dream , 
and — but  we  understand  each  other." 

I  had  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when  Miss 
Vernon,  whose  movements  were  sometimes  so  rafnd  as 
to  seem  almost  instinctive,  overtook  me,  and,  catching 
hold  of  my  arm,  stopped  me  with  that  air  of  authority 
which  she  could  so  whimsically  assume,  and  which,  from 
the  naivete  and  simplicity  of  her  manner,  had  an  effecf 
so  pecaliarly  interesting. 

"  Stop,  Mf.  Frank,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are  not  to  leave 
me  in  that  way  neither  ;  I  am  not  so  amply  provided 
with  friends,  that  I  can  afford  to  throw  away  even  the 
ungrateful  and  the  selfish.  Mark  what  I  say,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Oshaldistone.   You  shall  know  nothing  of  this  myste- 
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— no,  not  a  single  iota  more  tfaoa  yw  know  alroady  ^ 
mi  yet  I  will  not  peimit  k  to  be  a  gMinftlet  of  strife  wad 
(tefiaifoe  bctf^ixt  tis*  My  time  bere^^'  she  said^  3inking 
into  a  tone  somewhat  softer,  ^^  must  necessarily  be  very 
^oft ;  yc^avs  must  be  still  dbofter  :  We  are  soon  to  part, 
never  to  meet  again  ^  do  not  let  us  quarrel,;  of  make  any 
mysterious  miseries  the  pretext  for  farther  embittering 
the  few  boats  we  shall  e¥er  pafl»  together  on  this  side  of 
eternity." 

I  do  not  know,  Tresham,  by  what  witchery  this  fascia 
nating  creature  obtained  such  complete  management  over 
a  temper,  which  I  cannot  at  all  times  manage  myself*  I 
had  det^ffnined^  on  entermg  the  lil»rary,  to  seek  a  com- 
plete explanation  with  Miss  Yeman.  I  had  found  that 
she  refused  it  with  indignani  de&ince,  and  avowed  to  my 
face  the  preference  of  a  rival ;  far  what  other  construe* 
tion  coaM  I  put  on  her  declarcni  preference  of  her  my&* 
terious  confidant  9  And  yet,  whie  I  was  on  the  point  oi 
l^iving  the  apartment,  and  breaking  with  her  for  ever,  it 
cost  her  but  a  change  of  look  and  tone,  from  that  of  real 
and  haughty  res^itment  to  that  of  kind  and  playful  des- 
potism, again  shaded  off  into  melancholy  and  serious 
feelingy  to  lead  me  back  to  my  seat,  her  wilUng  subject, 
on  her  own  hard  terms. 

"  What  does  this  avsal  9"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down 
"  What  can  this  avail.  Miss  Vernon  9  Why  shoirid  I 
witness  embarrassments  which  I  cannot  relieve,  and  mys- 
teries which  I  o&nd  you  eves  by  attempting  to  pene^ 
trate  9  Inexperienced  as  you  are  in  the  world,  you  mu^ 
still  be  awarcythat  a  beautiful  youi^  woman  can  have  but 
one  male  fiiend.  Even  in  a  male  friend,  I  will  b» 
jealous  of  a  confidence  shared  with  a  third  party  unknown 
and  concealed  ;  but  with  yow.  Miss  Vernon" 

^'  You  are,  of  course,  jealous,  in  all  the  tenses  and 
moods  of  that  amiable  passaon  9  But,  my  good  friend, 
you  have  all  this  time  spoke  nothing  but  the  paltry  gos- 
sip which  simpletons  repeat  from  play-books  and  romances, 
till  they  give  mere  cant  a  rctil  and  powerful  infliteikcc  over 


dwir  <aiiid&.  Boys  and  girls  prate  theinsrtires  int9  Isve ; 
«nil  wfcen  their  kire  is  fike  to  fiiU  asleep,  llkey  jfilratt^  and 
teaze  tbemselves  into  jeakxi^*  But  yo»  audi,  Fraik^ 
are  rational  beii^  and  nekber  siiljr  nor  idle  eaou^  to  talk 
oiiBTselv^  into  any  other  ifekitioo,  thmi  diat  of  plain  Uotfest 
disinterested  friendship.  Any  other  umon  is  a»  fey  out  of 
our  reoreb  as  if  I  vtetv  man^  or  yo«i  woman.^^To  ^peak 
truth,''  she  added,  after  a  moment's  kesMadon^  '^  even 
tliough  I  aAi  so  eompkdaaDt  to  die  deoorvm  of  my  set  as 
to  blush  a  little  at  my  own  plain  dealings  we  eanoot  mar* 
ry,  if  we  ^adH  ;>  and  we  ought  ii6t,-  if  we  eoutd." 

And  certainly,  Trasbanit  idie  did  bhisb  most  angeUcally 
as  she  made  tkss  (»uel  deolaraddn.  1  was  aboat  to  attack 
both  her  positions,  entirely  forgetting  diose  rery  suqMcions 
which  bad, been  ooofirttied  in  die  course  of  the  evening, 
but  she  proceeded  with  a  cold  dniiAess  whiab  approach- 
ed to  severity* 

<^  What  I  sttf  is  sober  and  uidisputable  truth,  on  which 
I  will  neither  bear  queadon  oor  explanation.  We  are 
therefore  friends,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  1 — are  we  not  V*  she 
beid  out  her  hand^  and  taking  mine,  added^ — **  And  noth* 
iflg  to  each  other  now^  or  henceforward,  except  as 
friends." 

She  let  go  my  hand.  I  sunk  it  and  my  bead  at  once, 
fairly  overerowei^  as  Sp^iser  would  have  termed  it,  by 
the  mingled  kindness  and  firmness  of  her  manner.  She 
hastened  to  change  tiie  subject. 

^^  Here  is  a  letter,"  she  said,  *'  directed  for  you,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone,  very  duly  and  distinct^  ;  but  which,  noC« 
withstanding  the  cautbn  of  the  person  who  wrote  and 
addressed  it,  might  perhaps  never  have  reached  your 
hands,  had  it  not  fallen  into  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Pacolet,  or  enchanted  dwarf  of  mine,  whom,  like  all  dis- 
tressed damsels  of  romance,  I  retain  in  my  secret  service," 

I  opened  the  letter  and  glanced  over  the  contents---lhe 
unfolded  sheet  of  paper  dropped  from  my  hands,  with 
the  involuntary  exclamation  of  "  Gracious  Heaven  !  my 
folly  and  disobedience  l;:!\e  ruined  my  fatlver  '" 
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Jkfifis  VernoD  rose  with  looks  of  real  aflbcdonate' 
alarm — ^^  You  grow  pale— you  are  iU-^shall  I  bring  you 
a  glass  of  water  ?  Be  a  rnauy  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  and  a 
fira  one.    Is  your  father — is  he  no  more  V^ 

"  He  lives,"  said  1,  <^  thank  God  !  but  to  what  distress 
and  difficulQr" 

^*  If  that  be  all,  despair  BOt«  May  I  read  this  letter  ?" 
she  said,  taking  it  up, 

I  assented,  hardly  knowing  what  I  said.  She  read  it 
with  great  attention. 

'<  Who  is  this  Mr.  Tresham,  who  signs  the  letter  9" 

*^  My  father's  partner,"  (your  own  good  father.  Will,) 
**  but  be  is  little  in  the  habit  of  acting  personally  in  the 
business  of  the  house." 

^'  He  writes  here,"  said  Miss  Vernon,  "  of  various  let- 
ters sent  to  you  previously." 

"  I  have  received  none  of  them,"  I  replied. 

^^  And  it  appears,"  she  c<Mitinued,  ^^  that  Rashleigh, 
who  has  taken  the  full  management  of  a&irs  during  your 
father's  absence  in  Holland,  has  some  time  since  left  Lon- 
don for  Scotland,  with  effects  and  remittances  to  take  up 
lai'ge  bills  granted  by  your  father  to  persons  in  that  coun- 
try, and  tliat  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of." 

"  It  is  but  too  true." 

*^  And  here  has  been,"  she  added,  looking  at  tlie  letter, 
•'  a  head-clerk,  or  some  such  person, — Owenson — Owen 
— despatched  to  Glasgow,  to  find  out  Rashleigh,  if  pos- 
sible, and  you  are  entreated  to  repair  to  the  same  place, 
and  assist  him  in  his  researches." 

'^  It  is  even  so,  and  I  must  depart  instandy." 

"  Stay  but  one  moment,"  said  Miss  Vernon.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  worst  which  can  come  of  this  mat- 
ter will  be  the  loss  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  and  can 
that  bring  tears  into  your  eyes  ?  For  shame,  .iVIr.  Osbal- 
distone  !" 

"  You  do  me  injustice.  Miss  Vernon,"  I  answered. 
"  1  grieve  not  for  the  loss,  but  for  the  effect  which  1  know 
it  will  produce  on  the  spirits  and  health  of  my  father,  tci 
whom  mercantile  credit  is  as  honour ;  and  who,  if  de- 
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dared  insolTent,  would  sink  into  the  grave,  oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  grief,  remorse  and  despair,  like  that  of  a  sol- 
dier convicted  of  cowardice,  or  a  man  of  honour  who  had 
k>st  his  rank  and  character  in  society.  All  this  I  might 
have  prevented  by  a  trifling  sacri6ce  of  the  foolish  pride 
and  indolence  which  recoiled  from  sharing  the  labours  of 
his  honourable  and  useful  profession.  Good  Heaven  ' 
how  shall  I  redeem  the  consequences  of  my  error  !** 

^*  By  instandy  repairing  to  Glasgow,  as  yoa  are  coojuiv 
ed  to  do  by  the  friend  who  writes  this  letter." 

«<  But  if  Rashleigh,"  said  I,  «« has  really  formed  this 
base  and  unconscientious  scheme  of  plundering  his  beo* 
efactor,  what  prospect  is  there  that  1  can  6nd  means  of 
frustrating  a  plan  so  deeply  laid  ?" 

"  The  prospect,"  she  replied,  "  indeed,  may  be  un- 
certain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
your  doing  any  service  to  your  father  by  remaining  here. 
— Remember,  had  you  been  on  the  post  destined  for  you, 
this  disaster  could  not  have  happened  ;  hasten  to  that 
which  is  now  pointed  out,  and  it  may  possibly  be  retrieved* 
— Yet  stay— do  not  leave  this  room  until  I  return." 

She  left  me  in  confusion  and  amazement,  amid  which, 
however,  I  could  find  a  lucid  interval  to  admire  the  firm- 
ness, composure,  and  presence  of  mind,  which  Miss  Ver- 
non seemed  to  possess  on  every  crisis,  however  sudden. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  her  hand,  folded  and  sealed  like  a  letter,  but  without 
address.  *^  I  trust  you,"  she  said,  ^^  with  this  proof  of 
my  friendship,  because  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence 
m  your  honour.  If  I  understand  the  nature  of  your  dis- 
tress rightly,  the  funds  in  RasUeigh's  possession  must  be 
recovered  by  a  certain  day — the  I2th  of  September,  I 
think,b  named — in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  to  pay 
the  bills  in  question  ;  and,  consequendy,  that,  if  adequate 
Tunds  be  provided  before  that  period,  your  father's  credit 
s  safe  from  the  apprehended  calami^." 

17      VOL.  I. 
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<«  Certaioly — ^I  m  uudemaod  Mr.  Tresbam" — Ikxik** 
ad  at  your  fatb^^s  hvb&t  again,  and  added,  <<  Tfaero  ean« 
not  be  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  WeU»"  said  TXm^  '« in  tbat  case  my  Ktde  Pacotea 
may  be  of  nse  to  you.  You  have  beard  of  a  speU  coo^ 
lained  in  a  ktter*  Take  this  packet ;  do  not  open  it  und 
otber  and  oidinffiry  means  bave  failed  ;  if  you  suceeed 
by  your  oini  exertions,  I  trust  to  your  honour  ibr  de- 
stroying it  watbottt  opening  or  suflbring  it  to  be  opened. 
But  if  not,  you  may  break  the  seal  within  ten  days  of  the 
fated  day,  and  you  wiU  find  directions  whkh  may  possi- 
bly be  of  serf  ice  to  you.  Adieu,  Frank  ;  we  never  meet 
more— 4Hit  sometimes  tfakik  on  your  friend  Die  Vernon." 

She  extended  her  hand,  but  I  clasped  her  to  my  faoacMn. 
She  sighed  as  she  extricated  hersdf  from  the  embrace 
whieh  she  permitted,  escaped  to  the  door  which  led  to 
h»  own  apartment,  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVffl. 

^pad  burrjr,  bqrrji:,  off  tliey  rods, 

As  f99t  as  fast  might  be ; 
Harra,  hurra,  the  dead  can  ride. 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  f 

Burgher. 

Thbub  is  one  advantage  in  an  accumulation  of  evils 
dtffering  in  cause  imd  character,  that  the  distraction  which 
they  affi>rd  by  their  c(»)tradictory  operation  prevents  the 
patient  from  being  overwhelmed  under  either.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  at  my  separation  from  Miss  Vernon,  yet 
not  so  much  so  as  I  should  have  been  had  not  my  father's 
apprehended  distresses  forced  tbemselves  on  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  was  distressed  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Tresham, 
f  et  less  so  than  if  they  had  fully  occupied  my  mind.     I 
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iras  neither  a  fake  lover  nor  ao  unfeeling  son  $  bul  Bian 
can  give  but  a  certain  portion  of  dittreasful  emotions  Ib 
the  causes  which  demand  them,  and  if  two  operate  at 
once,  our  sympathy,  like  the  funds  of  a  compounding 
bankrupt,  can  only  be  <tivided  between  theiBi  Siieh  weiB 
my  reflections  when  I  ^ned  my  apartment"— it  aeemsi 
fiom  the  iUus&atioB,  they  already  began  to  have  a  twang 
of  commerce  in  them* 

I  set  mysdf  seriously  to  consider  your  father's  letter* 
It  was  not  very  distinct,  and'  referred  for  some  particu- 
Itrs  to  Owen,  whom  I  was  entreated  to  meet  with  as  sooo 
as  possible  at  a  Scotch  town,  called  Glasgow  ;  being  m« 
formed,  moreover,  that  my  old  friend  was  to  be  heard  of 
at  Messrs.  Macvittie,  M acfin,  and  Co.  merchants  in  the 
Gallowgate  of  the  said  town.  It  likewise  alluded  to  sev- 
eral letters,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  must  have  mia- 
carried  or  have  been  intercepted,  and  complained  of  my 
obdurate  silence  in  terms  which  would  have  been  highly 
unjust,  had  my  leUers  reached  their  purposed  destination* 
I  was  amazed  as  I  read.  That  the  spirit  of  Rashleigh 
walked  around  me,  and  conjured  up  these  doubts  and 
difficulties  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  I  could  not  doubt 
for  one  instant ;  yet  it  was  frightful  to  conceive  the  extent 
of  combined  villany  and  power  which  he  must  have  em« 
ployed  in  the  perpetration  of  his  designs.  Let  me  do 
myself  ju^ce  in  one  respect ;  the  evil  of  parting  from 
SCss  Vernon,  however  distressing  it  might  in  otlier  re- 
spects and  at  another  time  have  appeared  to  me,  mxek 
into  a  subordinate  consideratbn  when  I  thought  of  the 
dangers  impending  over  my  father.  I  did  not  myself  set 
a  high  estiiii^tioo  on  wealth,  and  had  the  aflfeetadon  of 
most  young  men  of  lively  imagination,  who  suppose  that 
they  can  better  disp^ise  with  the  possession  of  money, 
than  resign  their  time  and  faculties  to  the  labour  necessary 
to  ac^quire  it.  But  iu  my  father's  case,  I  knew  that  bank- 
ruptcy would  be  considered  as  an  utter  and  irretrievable 
disgrace,  to  which  Ufe  would  aff>rd  no  comfort  and  death 
the  speediest  and  sole  relief* 
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My  mind,  therefore,  was  bent  on  averting  this  catastro^- 
pbe,  wkh  an  intensity  which  the  interest  could  not  have 
produced  had  it  referred  to  ray  own  fortunes  ;  and  the 
result  of  my  deliberation  was  a  firm  resolution  to  depart 
from  Osbaldistone  Hall  the  next  day,  and  wend  my  way 
without  loss  of  time  to  meet  Owen  at  Glasgow.  I  did 
not  bold  it  expedient  to  intimate  my  departure  to  my  uncle 
otherwise  than  by  leaving  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  hos- 
pitality, assuring  him  that  sudden  and  important  business 
prevented  my  offering  them  in  person.  I  knew  the  blunt 
M  knight  would  readily  excuse  ceremony,  and  I  had  such 
a  belief  in  the  extent  and  decided  character  of  Rashleigh's 
machinations,  that  I  had  some  apprehension  of  his  having 
provided  means  to  intercept  a  journey  which  was  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  disconcert  them,  if  my  departure 
were  publicly  announced  at  Osbaldistone  Hall. 

I  therefore  determined  to  set  off  on  my  journey  with 
daylight  in  the  ensuing  morning,  and  to  gain  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Scotland  before  any  idea  of  my  de- 
parture was  entertained  at  the  Hall ;  but  one  impediment 
of  consequence  was  likely  to  prevent  that  speed  which 
was  the  soul  of  my  expedition.  I  did  not  know  the  short- 
est, nor  indeed  any  road  to  Glasgow  ;  and  as,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  stood,  despatch  was  of  the  greatest 
c(»isequence,  I  determined  to  consult  Andrew  Fairsei  vice 
on  the  subject,  as  the  nearest  and  most  authentic  au- 
thority within  my  reach.  Late  as  it  was,  I  set  off  with  the 
intention  of  ascertaining  this  important  point,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  walk  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  gardener. 

Andrew's  dwelling  was  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  exterior  wall  of  the  garden,  a  snug,  comfortable 
Northumbrian  cottage,' built  of  stones  roughly  dressed 
with  the  hammer,  and  having  the  windows  and  doors  dec- 
orated with  huge  heavy  architraves,  or  lintels,  as  they  are 
called,  of  hewn  stone,  and  its  roof  covered  with  broad 
grey  flags,  instead  of  slates,  thatch,  or  tiles.  A  jargonell 
pear-tree  at  one  end  of  the  cottage,  a  rivulet,  and  flower- 
plot  of  a  rood  in  extent,  in  front,  and  a  kitchen-garden 
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behmd  ;  «  paddock  tar  a  cow,  and  a  amaD  field,  cukhra- 
ted  with  several  crops  of  grain  ratber  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cottacer  than  for  sale,  announced  the  warm  and  cor« 
dial  comtorts  which  Old  England,  even  at  her  most  north* 
em  extremi^,  extends  to  her  meanest  inhabitants. 

As  I  approached  the  mansion  of  the  sapient  Andrew,  I 
heard  a  ncnse,  which,  being  of  a  nature  peculiarly  solemn, 
nasal,  and  prolonged,  led  me  to  think  that  Andrew,  ac- 
cording to  the  decent  and  meritorious  custom  of  his  coun- 
trymen, had  assembled  some  of  his  neighbours  to  job  in 
family  exercise,  as  he  called  evening  devotion,  ^drew 
had  indeed  neither  wife,  child,  nor  female  inmate  in  hb 
family.  "  The  first  of  his  trade,"  he  said,  ^'  had  had 
eneugh  o'  thae  catde."  But,  notwithstandii^,  he  some- 
times contrived  to  form  an  audience  for  himself  out  of  the 
neighbouring  Papists  and  Church-of-England-men,brands, 
as  he  expressed  it,  snatched  out  of  the  burning,  on  whom 
he  used  to  exercise  his  spiritual  gifts,  in  defiance  alike  of 
Father  Vaughan,  Father  Docharty,  Rashleigh,  and  all 
the  world  of  CaUiolics  around  him^  who  deemed  his  in- 
terference on  such  occasions  an  act  of  heretical  interlop- 
ing, I  conceived  it  likely,  therefore,  that  the  well-di»* 
posed  neighbours  might  have  assembled  to  hold  some 
chapel  of  ease  of  this  nature.  The  nobe,  however,  when 
I  listened  to  it  more  accurately,  seemed  to  proceed  en- 
tirely from  the  lungs  of  the  said  Andrew  ;  and  when  I 
interrupted  it  by  entering  the  bouse,  I  found  Fairservice 
alone,  combating,  as  he  best  could,  with  long  words  and 
hard  names,  and  reading  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  edification,  a  volume  of  controversial  divinity.  "  I 
was  just  taking  a  spell,"  said  he,  laying  aside  the  huge  folio 
volume  as  I  entered,  "  of  the  worthy  Doctor  Lightfoot.' 

"  Ligbtfoot !"  1  replied,  looking  at  the  ponderous  vol- 
ume with  some  surprise  ;  ^^  surely  your  author  was  un- 
happily named." 

"  Lightfoot  was  his  name,  sir  ;  a  divine  he  was,  and 
another  kind  of  a  divine  than  theyliae  now-a-days.  Al- 
ways, I  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  ye  standing  at  the 
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dbor,  but  hstviiog'beeii  nuifiitTited  (gack  pveserTd  M  I) 
vrith  ae  bo^  tbe  oi^  ateesdy,  I  wm  dubbos  V  «pnifaq{ 
the  yste  till  i  had  gatt»  tfawppgh  dig  e^ming  wosofaqp^f  ssd 
I  h»d  jiis»f nuAed  ibe  Mb  chsfxter  of  Nefaemtab**^  tbatt 
winna  gar  tfaeoi  bei^  tfaoii  diftaiic«v  I  woton  wiiat  wiUw" 
^ ^T^gted  witbstogle  i*'  wd  1;  '<  whatd^yDt  aiean 

«<  IsaidiiibtiT^ted/'  reptteAAarike^^  ^^tiatisaasmicUe 
aaio  say  ffey  ■  d  m'  a  gbmsU^-gudejiaeaafiie  aM^s^y  agnio^i'' 

^  Flay'd  by  a  ghosi,  Andraw!  bewaw  I  tfrnndnnlaiid 
*aty» 

<<  I  did  iMDt  say  fiay'd,"  replied  Ambwy  ^'^  bot  jiay'ci, 
Afat  isv  I  got  a.  fleg^  and  was  ready  to  jump  out  o'  my 
shin^  thougb  naebody  ofiered  td  whirl  it  aff  my  body  as  a 
man  V9$td  bafic  a:  tuee.'' 

^t'bag  a  tnieetoi  your  li^rors  in  the  present  ease, 
Andpew^  and  I  wi^  to^  know  whether  you  can  ilirect  me 
Aie  vearnst  way  «a  a^towti  in  youir  country  of  Seodand, 

*^  A  towveaU  Glasgow  !'^  eefaoed  Andrew  Fairaervice^ 
^  Glasgow's  a  ce^,  nian.***Axid  k't  the  way  to  Gk^w 
ye  wave  speering  if  I  kend  ?-*«What  suid  ail  me  to  ken 
h  ^^*--ft's  no<  iftiat  dooms  far  frae  my  ain  parish  of  Iteeep* 
daSy,  that  lies  a  bmock  farther  lo  the  west.  But  wbal 
may  ycmr  honour  be  gaun*  to:  Glasgow  for  9" 

^*'  Jrarticfilar  bufsmess/'  replied  L 

'^  That's  as  miickle  as  to  say^  speer  nae  qaetsAoaBj  and 
Mi  t«ft  ye  nae  fees— To  Glasgow  9" — he  made  a  short 
pause — ^'I'ann  thinkingyoa-wad  be  the  heUBt  o-  aomeane 
•o  show  ye  the  nwuL?' 

^^'  Cemn^,  if-  i  eootdi  meet  with  any  person  gomg  diat 


^^''And  your  henoor,.  dbtdadess^  wad  consider  die.  time 
and  trmible  9" 

^^  Unquestionably — my  business  is  pressing,  and  if  you 
csm  find  any  goide  to  accompany  me,  I'll  pay  him  hand« 
somely.'' 

^^  This  is  no  a  day  to  speak  o'  carnal  matters,"  said 
Andrew,  castina;  his  eyes  upwards  ;  "  but  if  it  werena 
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SrtAfath  at  e*en  I  wdtf  afeer  wbat  ye  w«d  be  eebtent  to 
gie  to  ane  that  wad  bear  ye  pkaMnt  con^ptny  on  the 
rMtd,  and  teU  ye  the  names  of  the  gentleman's  and  noble- 
Man's  seats  and  castles,  and  count  their  kin  to  ye  V* 

**  I  ten  you^all  I  want  to  know  is  the  road  I  most  trar- 
i^l  ^  I  w%  piay  tte  feikm  to  bb  satbfacttoid-*-!  wffl  give 
Mm  anything  in  rea'son/' 

<<  Onyihifi^/'  replied  Andrew,  **  is  naething ;  and  tfab 
faMt  that  I  am  qieakhigo*  kens  a'  the  short  eutt  and  queer 
ly  paibfi  through  the  hiUs,  and" 

**  i  have  no  time  to  talk  about  it,  Andrew  |  do  you 
nmke  the  bargara  for  roe  your  own  way." 

*^  Aha  !  that's  speaking  to  the  purpose,"  answered 
Awdrew. — *^  I  am  thinking,  since  sae  be  that  sae  it  is, 
PH  be  the  lad  that  will  guide  you  myseU." 

"  You,  Andrew  9  how  will  you  get  away  from  youi 
enjoyment  V* 

^  I  t^Pd  your  honour  awhile  syne  that  it  was  kng  thai 
I  hae  been  thinking  o'  flitting,  may  be  as  lang  as  frae  the 
&rst  year  I  came  to  Osbaldistone  Hail,  and  now  I  am  o' 
the  mind  to  gang  in  gude  earnest— ^better  soon  as  qme*— 
better  a  finger  aff  as  aye  wagging." 

^  You  leave  your  service  then  1— but  wffl  you  not  loae 
your  wages  9" 

^'  Nae  doubt  there  wiQ  be  a  certain  kiss  ;  but  dien  I 
hae  siller  o'  the  laird's  in  my  hands  that  I  took  for  the 
apples  in  the  auid  orchyard,  and  a  sair  bargain  the  folk 
had  that  bou^t  them — a  wheen  green  trash — and  yet 
Sir  Hildebrand's  as  keen  to  hae  the  siller  (that  is,  the 
steward  is  as  pressing  about  k)  aa  if  they  had  been  a' 
gowd^i  pippbs*— and  thear  there's  the  siller  for  the  seeds 
— I'm  tUnking  the  wage  vi^iU  be  in  a  manner  decently 
made  up.  But  doubtless  your  honour  will  consider  my 
risk  of  loss  when  we  won  to  Glasgow — and  ye'll  be  for 
setting  out  forthwith  ?" 

"  By  day-break  in  the  morning,"  I  answered. 

*^  That's  something  o'  the  suddenest — where  am  I  to 
find  a  naig  ? — Stay — I  ken  just  the  beast  that  will  an* 
Bwer  me." 
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^^  At  fire  in  the  morning  then,  Andrew,  you  wiU  meet 
rue  at  the  head  of  the  avenue." 

<*  Deil  a  fear  o'  me  (that  I  suld  say  sae)  missing  my 
tryste,"  replied  Andrew  very  briskly  ;  *<  and»  if  I  mig)^ 
advise,  we  wad  be  aff  twa  hours  earlier.  I  ken  the  way, 
dark  or  light,  as  weel  as  blind  Ralph  Ronaldscm,  that's 
travelled  ower  every  moor  in  the  country-side,  and  disna 
ken  the  cobur  of  a  heatber-cowe  when  a's  dune." 

I  highly  approved  of  Andrew's  amendment  on  my  orig* 
inal  proposal,  and  we  agreed  to  meet  at  the  place  appoint* 
ed  at  three  in  the  morning.  At  once,  however^  a  reflect 
tion  came  across  the  mind  of  my  mtended  travelling  com- 
panion. 

'<  The  bogle  !  the  bogle  !  what  if  it  should  come  out 
upon  us  9 — I  downa  forgather  wt'  thae  tbbgs  twice  in  Ae 
four*and-twenty  hours." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  I  exclaimed,  breaking  away  from 
nim,  "  fear  nothing  from  the  next  world-r-ihe  earth  con- 
tains living  fiends  who  can  act  for  themselves  without  as- 
sistance, were  the  whole  host  that  fell  with  Lucifer  to  re* 
turn  to  aid  and  abet  them." 

With  these  words,  the  import  of  which  was  suggested 
by  my  own  situation,  I  left  Andrew's  habitation  and  re- 
turned to  the  Hall. 

1  made  the  few  preparations  which  were  necessary  for 
my  proposed  journey,  examined  and  loaded  my  pistols, 
and  then  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
a  brief  sleep  before  die  iatigue  of  a  k>ng  and  anxious 
journey.  Nature,  exhausted  by  the  tumultuous  agitations 
of  the  day,  was  kinder  to  me  ^an  I  expected,  and  I  sunk 
into  a  deep  and  profound  slumber,  firom  which,  however,  I 
started  as  the  old  clock  struck  two  from  a  turret  adjoining 
to  my  bed-chamber.  I  instantly  arose,  struck,  a  Hght, 
wrote  the  letter  I  proposed  to  leave  for  my  uncle,  and 
leaving  beliind  me  such  articles  of  dress  as  were  cum- 
brous in  carriage,  I  deposited  the  rest  of  my  wardrobe  in 
my  valrse,  glided  down  stairs,  and  gained  the  stable  with- 
out impediment.  Without  being  quite  such  a  groom  as 
any  of  my  cousins  I  had  learned  at  Osbaldistone  HaU 
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10  dress  and  saddle  my  own  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  mounted  and  ready  for  my  sally. 

As  I  paced  up  the  old  avenue,  on  which  the  waning 
moon  threw  its  light  with  a  pale  and  whitish  tinge,  I  look- 
ed back  with  a  deep  and  boding  sigh  towards  the  walls 
which  contained  Diana  Vernon,  under  the  despondent 
impression  that  we  had  probably  parted  to  meet  no  more. 
It  was  impossible,  among  the  long  and  irregular  lines  of 
Gothic  casements,  which  now  looked  ghastly  white  in  the 
moonlight,  to  distinguish  that  of  the  apartment  which  she 
inhabited.  ^*  She  is  lost  to  me  already,"  thought  I,  as 
my  eye  wandered  over  the  dim  and  indistinguishable  in- 
tricacies of  architecture  offered  by  the  moonlight  view  of 
Osbaldistone  Hall — "  She  is  lost  to  me  already,  ere  1 
have  left  the  place  which  she  inhabits !  What  hope  is 
there  of  my  maintaining  any  correspondence  with  her 
when  leagues  shall  lie  between  V^ 

While  I  paused  in  a  reverie  of  no  very  pleasing  nature, 
die  ''  iron  tongue  of  time  told  three  upon  the  drowsy  ear 
of  night,"  and  reminded  me  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
my  appointment  with  a  person  of  a  less  interesting  descrip* 
tion  and  appearance — Andrew  Fairservice* 

At  the  gate  of  the  avenue  I  found  a  horseman  station- 
ed in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
coughed  twice,  and  then  called  "  Andrew,"  that  the  hor- 
ticulturist replied,  "  Pse  warrant  it's  Andrew." 

"  Lead  the  way  then,"  said  1,  "  and  be  silent  if  you 
can  till  we  are  past  the  hamlet  in  the  valley." 

Andrew  led  the  way  accordingly,  and  at  a  much  brisker 
pace  than  I  would  have  recommended  ;  and  so  well  did 
he  obey  my  injunctions  of  keeping  silence,  that  he  would 
return  no  answer  to  my  repeated  inquiries  into  the  cause 
of  Such  unnecessary  haste.  Extricating  ourselves  by 
«hort  cuts,  known  to  Andrew,  from  the  numerous  stony 
lanes  and  by-paths  which  intersected  each  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hall,  we  reached  the  open  heath  ;  and 
riding  swiftly  across  it,  took  our  course  among  the  barren 
hills  which  divide  England  from  Scodand  on  what  are  call* 
ed  the  Middle  Marches.     The  way,  or  rather  the  broken 
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Mok  wfaiob  we  occupied,  was  a  happy  interchange  of  bog 
and  shingles  ;  neveitheless,  Andrew  relented  nothing  ot 
his  speedy  but  trotted  manfidly  forward  at  the  rate  of  eight 
OP  toa  miles  an  hour.     I  was  surprised  and  provoked  at 
^  fellow's  obstinate  persistance,  for  we  made  abrupt  as- 
oeot»  and  descents  over  ground  of  a  very  break^neck 
cbaraeter,  and  traversed  die  edge  of  precipices,  where  a 
slip  of  the  horse's  feet  would  have  consigned  the  rider  to 
certain  death.      The  moon,  at  best,  aflbrded  a  dubious 
and  nnperfect  light ;  but  in  some  places  we  were  so  much 
uadar  the  shade  of  the  mountain  as  to  be  in  total  dark- 
ness^ and  then  I  could  only  trace  Andrew  by  the  clatter 
of  Us  horse's  feet  and  the  fire  which  they  struck  from 
the  flints.     At  first,  this  rapid  motion,  and  the  attention 
which,  for  the  sake  of  personal  safety,  I  was  compdUed 
to  give  to  the  conduct  of  my  horse,  was  of  service,  by 
forcibly  diverting  my  thoughts  from  the  various  painful 
reflections  which  must  otherwise  have  pressed  on  my 
mind«     But  at  length,  after  hallooing  repeatedly  to  Aa* 
drew  to  ride  slower,  I  became  seriously  incensed  at  his 
impudent  perseverance  in  refusing  either  to  obey  or  to 
reply  to  me.     My  anger  was,  however,  quite  impotent^ 
I  attempted  oaea  or  twice  to  get  up  aloug^stde  of  my 
seU^wittsd.  guide,  with  the  purpose  of  knocking  him  off 
his  horse  with  the  but-^nd  of  my  whip ;  but  Andrew  was* 
better  mounted  than  I,  and  either  the  spirit  of  the  animal 
whkh:  her  bestrode,  or  more  probably  some  presentiment 
of  my  kind  intentions  towards  him,  induced  him  to  quicken 
his  pace  whenever  I  attempted  to  make  up  to  him*     On 
tbc  other  .band,  I  was  compelled  to  exert  my  spurs  ta 
keep/him  in  sight,  for  without  his  guidance  I  was  too  well 
aware  that  I  should  never  find  my  way  through  the  howl* 
tng  wilderaess  which  we  now  traversed  at  such  an  un* 
wonled:  pace.     I  was  so  angry  at  length,  that  I  threatened 
tohave  reoourae  to  my  pistols,  and  send  a  bullet  after 
the  Hotspur  Andrew,  which  should  stop:  his  fiery-footed 
eareer,  if  he  did  not  abate  it  of  his  own  accord*     Appar- 
ently tins  threat  n»ade  setne  impres^ot>  oathe  tympanuin 
of  bisear  i  howeiFer  deaf  to  all  my  mMet  entreaties  ;  fru 
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hm  lekxed  bis  pace  upon  hearing  it,  and  raftriag  me  to 
dose  op  to  lum,  observed,  **  There  wasoa  muckle  sense 
in  riding  at  sic  a  daft-like  gate." 

**  AjSi  what  did  yon  diean  by  doing  so  m  all,  you  90lf- 
wSied  aeotindrel  P'  repUed  i ;  for  I  was  in  a  towering  pas- 
sioD,  to  which,  by  the  way,  nothing  contributes  more  than 
die  having  recendy  undergone  a  spice  of  personal  fear, 
which,  like  a  few  drops  of  water  flung  on  a  gbwing  fire,  is 
sure  to  inflame  the  ardour  which  it  is  insuflScientto  quench. 

"  What's  your  hcMiour's  wiill  ?"  replied  Andrew,  with 
unpenetrable  gravity. 

^*  My  will,  you  rascal  9-— I  have  been  roaring  to  you 
this  hour  to  ride  sk>wer,  and  you  have  never  so  much  as 
answered  me — ^Are  you  drunk  or  mad  to  behave  soV* 

''  An  it  like  your  honour,  lam  something  duU  o'  hear 
ing  ;  and  I'll  no  deny  but  I  might  have  maybe  ta'en  a 
stirrup-cup  at  parting  frae  the  auld  bigging  where  I  hwb 
dweh  sae  lang ;  and  having  naebody  to  ^edge,  nae  doubt 
I  was  obliged  to  do  mysell  reason,  or  else  leave  the  esd 
o'  the  hrandy  stoup  to  thae  papists,  and  that  wad  be  a 
waste,  as  your  honour  kens." 

This  might  be  all  very  true,  and  my  circumstaaices  re* 
quired  that  I  should  be  on  good  terms  with  my  guide  ;  I 
therefore  satisfied  myself  with  requiring  of  hhn  to  take 
his  directions  from  me  in  future  concerning  the  rate  of 
traveUing. 

Andrew,  emboldened  by  the  mildness  of  my  tone,  ele^ 
vated  his  own  into  the  pedantic,  conceited  octave,  which' 
was  familiar  to  him  on  most  occasions. 

^^  Your  honour  winna  persuade  me,  and  naebody  shaH 
persuade  me,  that  it's  either  halesome  cff  ptiident  to  tak' 
the  night  air  on  thae  naoors  without  a  <kNrdla)  o'  ckh;^^^ 
liflower  water,  or  a  tass  of  brandy  or  aquavits,  or  sic^Kk^ 
creature-comfort.  Ihae'taeh  tb6  bebt'ower  the  Otter- 
scape-rigg,  a  hundred  times,  (}*y  and  night,  and  never 
could  find  the  way  unless  I  had  taen  my  morning  ;  mjur 
by  token  that  V  had  whiles  twa  bits  o'  ankers  6*  brahdy 
on -ilk  side  o'  me.*'—— 
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'^  In  other  words,  Andrew/'  said  I,  ^^  you  were  a  smug!*- 
gler — bow  does  a  mao  of  your  strict  principles  reconciis 
yourself  to  cheat  the  revenue  ?" 

"  It's  a  mere  spoiling  o'  the  Egyptians,"  replied  An- 
drew ;  <'  puir  auld  Scodand  suffers  eneugh  by  thae  black- 
guard loons  o'  excisemen  and  guagers,  that  hae  come 
down  on  her  like  locusts  since  the  sad  and  sorrowfu' 
Union ;  ^^  it's  the  part  of  a  kind  son  to  bring  her  a  soup 
o'  something  that  will  keep  up  her  auld  heart,  and  that 
will  they  nill  they,  the  ill-fa'ard  thieves." 

Upon  more  particular  inquiry,  I  found  Andrew  had 
frequently  travelled  these  mountain  paths  as  a  smuggler, 
both  before  and  after  his  establishment  at  Osbaldistone 
Hall  ;  a  circumstance  which  was  so  far  of  importance  to 
me,  as  it  proved  his  capacity  as  a  guide,  notwithstanding 
the  escapade  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  at  his  outset. 
Even  now,  though  travelling  at  a  more  moderate  pace, 
the  stirrup-cup,  or  whatever  else  had  such  an  effect  in 
stimulating  Andrew's  motions,  seemed  not  totally  to  have 
lost  its  influence.  He  often  cast  a  nervous  and  startled 
look  behind  him  ;  and  whenever  the  road  seemed  at  all 
practicable,  showed  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  accelerate 
his  pace,  as  if  he  feared  some  pursuit  from  the  rear* 
These  appearances  of  alarm  gradually  diminished  as  we 
reached  the  top  of  a  high  bleak  ridge,  which  ran  nearly 
east  and  west  for  about  a  mile,  with  a  very  steep  descent 
on  either  side.  The  pale  beams  of  the  morning  were 
now  enlightening  the  horizon,  when  Andrew  cast  a  look 
behind  him,  and  not  seeing  the  appearance  of  a  living 
being  on  the  moors  which  he  had  travelled,  his  hard  fea- 
tures gradually  unbent,  as  he  first  whistled,  dien  sung,  with 
much  glee  and  little  melody,  the  end  of  one  of  his  native 
songs: 

**  Jvany  lass !  I  think  I  hae  her 
Ower  the  moor  amang  the  heather  j 
All  their  daa  shall  never  get  her.'^ 

He  patted  at  the  same  time  the  neck  of  the  horse  which 
had  carried  him  so  gallantly  ;  and  my  attention  being  di- 
rected by  that  action  to  the  animal,  I  instantly  recognized 
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a  favourite  mare  of  ThorncSff  Osbaldistone.  *^  How  is 
tlus,  sir  ?"  said  I  sternly  ;  ''  that  is  Mr.  ThomcliflTs 
mare  !" 

'*  rU  no  say  but  she  may  aiblins  hae  been  his  honoui\ 
Squire  ThomcliflTs  in  her  day — but  she's  mine  now.** 

*'  You  have  stolen  her,  you  rascal." 

"  Na,  na,  sir,  nae  man  can  wyte  me  wi'  theft — The 
thing  stands  this  gate,  ye  see — Squire  ThcHiicliff  borrow- 
ed ten  punds  o'  me  to  gang  to  York  Races — deil  a  boddle 
wad  he  pay  me  back  again,  and  spake  o'  raddHng  my 
banes,  as  he  6a'd  it,  when  I  asked  him  but  for  my  ain 
back  again — now  I  think  it  will  riddle  him  or  he  gets  his 
horse  ower  the  Border  again — unless  he  pays  me  plack 
and  bawbee,  he  sail  never  see  a  hair  o'  her  tail.  I  ken 
a  canny  chieldatLoughmaben,  a  bit  writer  lad  that  will 
put  me  in  the  way  to  sort  him — Steal  the  mear  !  na,  na, 
far  be  the  sin  o'  theft  frae  Andrew  Fairservice — ^I  have 
just  arrested  her  jurisdictianes  fandandy  causey,  Thae 
are  bonnie  writer  words — amaist  like  the  language  o'  huz 
gardeners  and  other  learned  men — it's  a  pity  tliey're  sae 
dear — ^thae  three  words  were  a'  that  Andrew  got  for  a 
lang  law-plea,  and  four  ankers  o'  as  gude  brandy  as  was 
e'er  coupit  ower  craig — Hech,  sirs  !  but  law's  a  dear 
thing." 

"  You  are  likely  to  find  it  much  dearer  than  you  sup- 
pose, Andrew,  if  you  proceed  in  this  mode  of  paymg 
yourself,  without  legal  authority." 

"  Hout  tout,  we're  in  Scotland  now  (be  praised  for't,) 
and  I  can  find  baith  friends  and  lawyers,  and  judges  too, 
as  weel  as  ony  Osbaldistone  o'  them  a'.  My  mither's 
mither's  third  cousin  was  cousin  to  the  Provost  o'  Dum* 
fries,  and  he  winna^see  a  drap  o'  her  blude  wranged 
Hout  awa,  the  laws  are  indififerendy  administered  here 
to  a'  men  alike  ;  it's  no  like  od  yon  side,  when  a  chield 
may  be  wbuppit  awa'  wi'  ane  o'  Clerk  Jobson's  warrants, 
afore  he  kens  where  he  is.  But  they  will  hae  little  eneugh 
law  amang  them  by  and  by,  and  that  is  ae  grand  reason 
that  I  hae  gien  them  gude  day." 
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I  was  highly  provoked  at*  the  achiettemeot  of  ARdrevr 
and  considered  it  as  a  hard  fate,  which  a  second  time 
threw  me  into  collision  with  a  person  of  such  irregular 
practices.  I  determined,  however,  to  buy  the  mare  of 
him,  when  we  should  reach  the  end  of  our  journey,  and 
send  her  back  to  my  cousin  at  Oi^aldisiotte  Hall ;  and 
with  this  purpose  of  reparation,  I  resolved  to  make  my 
uncle  acquainted  from  the  next  post-town.  It  was  need- 
less, I  thought  to  quarrel  whh  Andrew  in  the  meantime, 
who  had,  a(ier  all;  acted  not  very  unnaturally  for  a  person 
in  his  circumstances.  I  therefore  smothered  my  resent- 
ment, and  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  his  last  expres- 
siotkSj  that  there  would  be  Kttle  law  in  Northumberland 
by  and  by  9 

**  Law  !"  said  Andrew,. "  hoot,  ay — there  will  be  club- 
law  eneugb.  The  priests  and  the  Irish  officers,  and  thae 
pa{Mst  cattle  that  hae  befen  sodgering  abroad,  because  they 
durstna  bide  at  haroe,  are  a'  fleeing  thick  in  Northumber^ 
land  erenow,  and  thae  corbies  dinna  gather  without  they 
smell  carrioii.  As  sure  as  ye  live,  his  honour  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  is  gaun  to  stick  his  horn  in  the  bog — ^there's  nae- 
tbing  but  gun  and  pistol,  sword  and  dagger  amang  them 
—and  they'll  be  laying  on,  Vs&  warrant ;  for  they^re 
fearless  fules  the  young  Osbaldistone  squires,  aye  cravlng^ 
your  honoar^s  pardon." 

This  speech  recalled  to  my  memory  some  suspioioftH 
that  I  myself  had  entertained,  that  the  Jacobites  were  on 
the  eve  of  some  desperate  entei^jprize.  But,  conscious  it 
did  not  b^ome  me  to  be  a  spy  on  my  uncle's  words  and 
actions,  I  had  rather  avoided  thart  availed  mysdf  of  any 
opportunity  which  occurred  of  remarking  upon  the  signs 
of  the'  times.  Andrew  Fairservice  fell  no  such  restraint, 
and  doubtless  spoke  very  truly  in  stating  his  coiiifviciSbn, 
that  some  desperate  plots  were  in  agitation,  tfs  a  reason 
which  deterniined  his  resoktion  to^  leave  the  Hath 

"  The  servants,"  he  stated,  "  with  the  tenantry  anc 
others,  had  been  aU  regularly  enrbUed  and  mustered,  and 
they  wanted  me  to  take  arms  also.     But  I'll  ride  in  na 
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MteM  iik)Of^-*^Aey  litde  kend  Andrew  tkat  tBked  turn. 
I'M  tifjkt  wben  I  like  mjrwll^  but  h  sail  neither  ke  for  tiie 
faweo'  Bftbybn,  nor  ooy  faure  b  Eagfaoid." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Wlieie  loiigs  to  fall  jM  riiWd  ■pire, 

As  weary  of  Uw  immlUpg  air,— 
The  poet's  thoug^bt8,the  warrior's  fire, 

The  lover's  sighs,  are  sleeping  there. 

At  the  first  Scotch  town  which  we  reached,  my  guide 
sought  out  his  friend  and  counsellor,  to  consuh  upon  the 
prop^  and  legal  means  of  converting  into  his  own  lawful 
]Ht>pert]r  the  *^  bonnie  creature,"  which  was  at  present  his 
own  only  by  one^  of  those  slight-of-hand  arrangements, 
wfaicb  still  somethnes  took  place  in  that  once  lawless  dis- 
trict.  I  was  somewhat  diverted  with  the  dejection  of  his 
looks?  on  his  return.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  rather  too 
communicative  to  his  confidential  friend,  the  attorney ; 
and  learned  with  great  dismay,  in  return  for  his  tmsus- 
pecting  frankness^  that  Mr.  Totithope  had;  during  his 
absence,  been  appointed  clerk  to  the  peace  of  the  county, 
and  was  bound  to  communicate  to  justice  all  such  achilhre-> 
ments  as  that  <tf  his  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Fairser^ce. 
There  was  a  necessity,  this  alert  member  of  the^  police 
stated,  for  arresting  the  horse,  and  placing  him  in  BaiUie 
Trumbull's  stable,  therein  to  remain  ait  livery,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  shillings  (Scotch)  per  diem,  until ^  question 
of  property  was  duly  tried  and  debated^  He  even  talk- 
ed as  if,  in  strict  and  rigorous  execution  of  hfe  duty,  he 
ought  to  detain  honest  Andrew  himself ;  but  on  my  guide's 
most  pateously  entreating  his  forbearance,  he  not  only 
desisted  from  this  prOposftl,  but  made  a  present  to'An^ 
dtew  of  a  broken-winded  and  spavined  pony, 'in  order 
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to  enabk  bim  to  pursue  his  journey.  It  is  true,  he  quai« 
fied  this  act  of  generosity  by  exacting^ from  poor  Andrew 
an  absolute  cession  of  his  right  and  interest  in  the  gallant 
palfrey  of  Thornclifi*  Osbaldistone  ;  a  transference  which 
Mr.  Touthope  represented  as  of  very  little  consequence, 
since  his  -unfortunate  friend,  as  he  facetiously  observed, 
was  likely  to  get  nothing  of  the  mare  excepting  the  halter. 

Andrew  seemed  woful  and  disconcerted,  as  I  screwed 
out  of  him  these  particulars  ;  for  his  northern  pride  was 
cruelly  pinched  by  being  compelled  to  admit  that  attor- 
nies  were  attornies  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed ;  and  that 
Mr.  Clerk  Touthope  was  not  a  farthing  more  sterling  coin 
than  Mr.  Clerk  Jobson. 

"  It  wadna  hae  vexed  him  half  sae  muckle  to  hae  been 
cheated  out  o'  what  might  amaist  be  said  to  be  won  with 
the  peril  o'  his  craig,  had  it  happened  amang  the  Inglish- 
ers ;  but  it  was  an  unco  thing  to  see  hawks  pike  out  hawks 
een,  or  ae  kindly  Scot  cheat  anither.  But  nae  doubt 
things  were  strangely  changed  in  his  country  sin'  the  sad 
and  sorrowfu'  Union  5"  gn  event  to  which  Andrew  re- 
ferred every  symptom  of  depravity  or  degeneracy  which 
he  remarked  among  his  countrymen,  more  especially  the 
inflammation  of  reckonings,  the  diminished  size  of  pint- 
stoups,  and  other  grievances,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me 
during  our  journey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  held  myself,  as  things  had  turned 
out,  acquitted  of  all  charge  of  the  mare,  and  wrote  to 
my  uncle  the  circumstances  under  which  she  was  carried 
into  Scotland,  concluding  with  informing  him  that  she  was 
in  the  hands  of  Justice,  and  her  worthy  representatives, 
Baillie  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Clerk  "{^outhope,  to  whom  I 
referred  him  for  farther  particulars.  Whether  the  pro- 
perty returned  to  the  Northumbrian  fox-hunter,  or  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  person  of  the  Scottish  attorney,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  at  present  to  say. 

We  now  pursued  our  journey  to  the  northwestward,  at 
a  rate  much  slower  than  that  at  which  we  had*  achieved 
our  nocturnal  retreat  from  England.  One  chain  of  bar- 
ren and  uninteresting  hills*  succeeded  another^  until  th« 
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more  fertile  vale  of  Clyde  opened  upon  us,  and  whh  such 
despatch  as  we  might  we  gained  the  town,  or,  as  my  guide 
pertinaciously  termed  it,  tlie  city  of  Glasgow.  Of  late 
years,  I  understand,  it  has  fully  deserved  the  name,  which, 
by  a  sort  of  political  second-sight,  my  guide  asagned  to 
it.  An  extensive  and  increasing  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  American  colonies,  has,  if  I  am  rightly  in 
formed,  laid  the  foundation  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
which,  if  carefully  strengthened  and  built  upon,  may  one 
day  support  an  immense  fabric  of  commercial  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  the  earlier  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  dawn  of  this 
splendour  had  not  arisen.  The  Union  had,  indeed,  open- 
ed to  Scotland  the  trade  of  the  English  colonies  ;  but, 
betwixt  want  of  capital,  and  the  national  jealousy  of  the 
English,  the  merchants  of  Scotland  were  as  yet  excluded, 
In  a  great  measure,  from  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
which  that  memorable  treaty  conferred  on  them.  Gla^ 
gow  lay  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  island  for  participate 
ing  in  the  east  country  or  continental  trade,  by  which  the 
trifling  commerce  as  yet  possessed  by  Scotland  chiefly 
supported  itself.  Yet,  though  she  then  gave  small  promise 
of  the  commercial  eminence  to  which,  I  am  informed, 
she  seems  now  likely  one  day  to  attain,  Glasgow,  as  the 
principal  central  town  of  the  western  district  of  Scotland, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  rank  and  importance.  The 
broad  and  brimming  Clyde,  which  flows  so  near  its  walls, 
gave  the  means  of  an  inland  navigation  of  some  import- 
ance. Not  only  the  fertile  plains  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  districts  of  Ayr  and  Dumfries  regarded 
Glasgow  as  their  capital,  to  which  they  transmitted  their 
produce,  and  received  in  return  such  necessaries  and 
luxuries  as  their  consumption  required. 

The  dusky  mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands  often 
sent  forth  wilder  tribes  to  frequent  the  marts  of  St.  Mun- 
go's  favourite  city.  Hordes  of  wild,  shaggy,  dwarfish 
cattle  and  ponied,  conducted  by  Highlanders,  as  wild,  as 
shaggy,  and  sometimes  as  dwarfish  as  the  animals  they 
had  in  charge,  often  traversed  the  streets  of  Glasgow 
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Strangers  gased  with  surprise  on  the  antique  aad  fairtaatie 
<kess,  and  listened  to  the  unknown  and  dissonant  sounds 
of  their  language,  while  the  mountaineers,  arooea  evea 
while  engaged  in  this  peaceful  occupation  with  miaeket 
and  pistol,  sword,  dagger,  and  target,  stared  with  aston* 
ishment  on  the  articles  of  luxuiy  of  which  they  knew  not 
theuse,and  with  an  avidity  which  seemed  somewhat  alarm- 
ing on  the  articles  which  they  knew  and  valued*  It  is 
always  with  unwillingness  that  the  Highlander  quits  bis 
deserts,  and  at  this  early  period  it  was  like  tearing  a  pine 
from  its  rock  to  plant  him  elsewhere.  Yet  even  then  the 
mountain  glens  were  over-peopled,  although  thinned  occa- 
sionally by  famine  or  hy  the  $word,  and  many  of  their  in- 
habitants strayed  down  to  Glasgow— there  formed  settle- 
ments— there  sought  and  found  employment,  althoi|gl| 
different,  indeed,  from  that  of  their  native  hills.  This 
supply  of  a  hardy  and  useful  population  was  of  conse- 
quence to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  furnished  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  few  manufactures  which  the  town  al- 
ready boasted,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  proa- 
perity. 

The  exterior  of  the  city  corresponded  with  these  prom^ 
ising  circumstances.  The  principal  street  was  broad  and 
important,  decorated  with  public  buildings,  of  an  archi- 
tecture rather  striking  than  correct  m  point  of  taste,  and 
running  between  rows  of  tall  houses,  built  of  stone,  the 
fronts  of  which  were  occasionally  richly  ornamented  with 
mason-work ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  the  street  an 
imposing  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  of  wluch  most 
English  towns  are  in  some  measure  deprived,  by  the 
slight,  unsubstantial,  and  perishable  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  bricks  with  which  they  are  constructed* 

In  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland,  my  guide  and  I 
arrived  on  a  Saturday  evening,  too  late  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  business  of  any  kind.  We  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  jolly 
hostler-wife,  as  Andrew  called  her,  the-Ostelere  of  old 
father  Chancer,  by  whom  we  were  civilly  received. 

On  the  following  morning  the  bells  peeled  from  every 
steeple,  announcing  the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  what  1  had  heard  of  the  severity  witli 
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mhidt  the  SMmlh  k  obatnvd  in  Scodwd,  my  finl  ion 
pulse^  B0t  UBDttiiraftjr,  was  to  seek  oat  Oimn  ;  b«i 
cwi'  ioyiity  I  found  tfa»t  my  attempt  would  be  fai  noii, 
'^  UBtit  kirk-tioae  was  ower/'  Not  oiiij  did  my  landic^ 
aad  g4iide  jotDtJy  amure  me  that  there  wadna  be  a  living 
soul  ekber  in  the  eounting-house  or  dweHiag-houae  of 
Messes.  MacViitie,  Macfin,  and  Corapanyy  to  which  Owen's 
letter  referred  me,  but,  moreover,  <'  for  Jess  would  i  find 
any  of  tke  partners  there.  They  were  serious  men,  and 
wad  be  whore  a'  gude  Christians  ougibt  to  be  at  sic  a  time, 
and  that  was  b  the  Barooy  Laigh  Kirk." 

Andrew  Fairsenriee,  fidioae  disgust  at  the  kw  of  bb 
country  had  fortunate^  not  extended  itself  to  the  othei 
learned  professions  of  lusnMve  land,  now  sung  forth  the 
praises  of  the  preacher  who  was  to  perform  the  duty,  to 
which  my  hostess  replied  with  many  loud  amens.  The 
result  was,  that  I  determined  to  go  lo  this  popular  place  oi 
worship,  as  much  with  the  purpose  of  learmng,  if  possi- 
ble, whether  Owen  had  arrived  in  Glasgow,  as  with  any 
great  expectation  of  edification*  1^  hopes  were  exall* 
ed  by  the  assurance  that  if  &&.  Ephraim  MacVittie  (wor- 
thy man)  were  in  the  land  of  life,  be  would  surely  honour 
the  Barony  Kirk  that  day  with  his  presence  ;  and  if  he 
chanced  to  have  a  stranger  within  his  gates,  doubtless  be 
would  bring  him  to  the  duty  along  wkb  him.  This  proba- 
biUiy  determined  my  nxitions,  and,  under  the  escort  of 
my  fkitbiU  Andrew,  I  set  forth  for  the  Barony  Kirk. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  I  had  httle  need  of 
bis  guidance  ;  for  the  crowd,  whiefa  forced  its  way  up  a 
steep  and  rough-paved  street,  to  hear  the  naost  popular 
preaeher  in  the  west  of  Scodand^  woidd  of  itself  have 
swept  me  along  with  it.  On  attaining  the  summit  oi 
the  hill,  we  turned  to  the  left^  wmA  a  large  pair  of  folding 
doors  admitted  us,  amongst  odiers,  into  the  open  wad 
extensive  buryiag^-place  whieh  surrounds  the  Miasfeer,or 
Catliedral  Church  of  Glasgow.  The  pHe  is  of  a  gloomy 
and  massive,  rather  than  of  an  elegant,  style  of  Grothic 
architecuire ;  but  its  peculiar  character  is  so  strongly 
preserved,  and  so  well  suited  with  the  accompaniments 
that  surround  it,  that  the  impression  of  the  first  view  was 
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awful  and  solemn  In  the  extreme.  I  was  indeed  so  muck 
struck,  that  I  resisted  for  a  few  minutes  all  Andrew'i 
eflforts  to  drag  me  into  the  interior  of  the  building,  so 
deeply  was  I  engaged  in  surveying  its  outward  character. 

Situated  in  a  populous  and  considerable  town,  this  an- 
cient and  massive  pile  has  the  appearance  of  the  most 
sequestered  solitude.  High  walls  divide  it  from  the 
buildings  of  the  city  on  one  ^  side  ;  on  the  other,  it  is 
bounded  by  a  ravine,  at  die  bottom  of  which,  and 
invisible  to  the  eye,  murmurs  a  wandering  rivulet,  adding, 
by  its  gentle  noise,  to  the  imposing  solemnity  o(  the 
scene*  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  rises  a  steep 
bank,  covered  with  fir-trees  closely  planted,  wliose  dusky 
shade  extends  itself  over  the  cemetery  with  an  appropriate 
and  gloomy  efiect.  The  church-yard  itself  had  a  pecu- 
liar character ;  for  though  in  reality  extensive,  it  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  respectable  inhabitants 
who  are  interred  within  it,  and  whose  graves  are  almost 
all  covered  with  tomb-stones.  There  is  therefore  no 
room  for  the  long  rank  grass,  which,  in  most  cases, 
partially  clothes  the  surface  in  those  retreats,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
The  broad  flat  monumental  stones  -are  placed  so  close  to 
each  other,  that  the  precincts  appear  to  be  flagged  with 
them,  and,  though  roofed  only  by  the  heavens,  resemble 
the  floor  of  one  of  our  old  English  churches,  where  the 
pavement  is  covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions.  The 
contents  of  these  sad  records  of  mortality,  the  vain  sor- 
rows which  they  preserve,  the  stern  lesson  which  they 
teach  of  the  nothingness  of  humanity,  the  extent  of  ground 
which  they  so  closely  cover,  and  their  uniform  and  mel- 
ancholy tenor,  reminded  me  of  the  roll  of  the  prophet, 
which  was  **  written  within  and  without,  and  there  was 
written  therein  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe.'' 

The  Cathedral  itself  corresponds  in  impressive  majesty 
with  these  accompaniments.  We  feel  that  its  appearance 
is  heavy  ;  yet  that  the  eflTect  produced  would  be  destroy- 
ed were  it  lighter  or  more  ornamental.  It  is  the  only 
metropolitan  church  i"  Scotland,  excepting,  as  I  am  in- 
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formed,  the  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys,  which 
remained  uninjured  at  the  Reformation ;  and  Andrew 
Fairservice,  who  saw  with  great  pride  the  effect  which  it 
produced  upon  my  mind,  thus  accounted  for  its  presenra- 
don.  "  Ah  !  it's  a  brave  kirk — ^nane  o'  yere  whig-ma- 
leeries  and  curliewurlies  and  open-steek  hems  about  it — 
a'  solid,  weel-jointed  mason-wark,  that  will  stand  as  lang 
as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and  gun-powther  aff  it.  It  had 
amaist  a  doun-come  lang  syne  at  the  Reformation,  when 
they  pu'd  doun  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and 
thereawa,  to  cleanse  them  o'  Papery,  and  idolatry,  and 
image  worship,  and  surplices,  and  sic  like  rags  o'  the 
muckle  hure  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane  wasna 
braid  eneugh  for  her  auld  hinder  end.  Sae  the  Commons 
o'  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and  the  Gorbals,  and  a' 
about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae  fair  morn- 
ing to  try  their  hand  on  purging  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish 
nick-nackets.  But  the  townsmen  o'  Glasgow,  they  were 
feared  their  auld  edifice  might  slip  the  girths  in  gaun 
through  siccan  rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common 
liell,  and  assembled  the  train-bands  wi'  took  o'  drum — by 
{(ood  luck,  the  worthy  James  Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Guild 
that  year — (and  a  gude  mason  he  was  himsell,  made  him 
the  keener  to  keep  up  the  auld  bigging,)  and  the  trades 
assembled,  and  offered  downright  battle  to  the  commons, 
rather  than  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crans,  as  others  had 
done  elsewhere.  It  wasna  for  luve  o'  Paperie — na,  na ! 
— nane  could  ever  say  that  o'  the  trades  o'  Glasgow — 
Sae  they  sune  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  a'  the  idol- 
atrous statues  of  sants  (sorrow  be  on  them)  out  o'  their 
neuks — ^And  sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idob  were  broken  in 
pieces  by  Scripture  warrant,  and  flung  into  the  Molendi- 
nar  Burn,  and  tlie  auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as  a  cat  when 
the  flaes  are  caimed  aff  her,  and  a'body  was  alike  pleas- 
ed. And  1  hae  heard  wise  folk  say,  that  if  the  same  had 
been  done  in  ilka  kirk  in  Scotland,  the  Reform  wad  just 
hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is  e'en  now,  and  we  wad  hae  mair 
Christian-like  kirks ;  for  I  hae  been  sae  lang  in  England,, 
♦hat  naething  will  drived  out  o'  my  head  that  the  dog 
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kennel  at  Osbtklistona  Hall  is  better  thaii  waaj  a  bouse 
3'  God  in  Scoaaod.'' 

Tbtts  sayii^}  Andrew  led  the  way  into  tfie  place  of 
worship. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


-It  Mriket  Ml  awe 


Aad  terror  oo  mjr  MhiQir  iiflii ;  tbe  tMriw 
And  monmnwrtal  c^ves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  the  trembling  heart. 

Mimming  Bride. 

Notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  my  conductor, 
I  could  not  forbear  to  pause  and  gaze  for  some  minutes 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  rendered  more  impres- 
sively dignified  by  the  solitude  which  ensued  when  its 
hitherto  open  gates  were  closed,  after  having,  as  it  were, 
devoured  the  multitudes  which  had  lately  crowded  tbe 
church-yard,  but  now  enclosed  within  the  building,  were 
engaged,  as  the  choral  swell  of  voices  from  within  an- 
nounced to  us,  in  the  solemn  exercises  of  devotion.  The 
sound  of  so  many  voices,  united  by  the  distance  into  one 
harmony,  and  freed  from  those  harsh  discordances  which 
iar  the  ear  when  heard  more  near,  combining  with  the  mur- 
muring brook,  and  the  wind  which  sung  among  the  old 
firs,  affected  me  with  a  sense  of  sublimity.  All  nature, 
as  invoked  by  the  Psalmist,  whose  verses  they  chanted, 
seemed  united  in  offering  that  solemn  praise  in  which 
trembling  is  mixed  with  joy  as  she  addresses  her  Maker. 
I  had  heard  the  service  of  high  mass  in  France,  celebrat- 
ed with  all  the  eclat  which  the  choicest  music,  the  richest 
dresses,  the  most  imposing  ceremonies,  could  confer  on 
it  ;  yet  it  fell  short  in  effect  of  the  simplicity  of  the  pres- 
byterian  worship.  The  devotion,  in  which  every  oni? 
took  a  share,  seemed  so  superior  to  that  which  was 
recited    by      musicians,  as  a  lesson  whicli  they  liai!  lf»^rn- 
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ed  hy  roce^  that  it  gave  tbe  ScotUali  irarahip  all  the  ad 

vantage  of  tesJity  over  actiiig* 

A$  I  lingered  to  catch  more  of  the  soleiiMi  aouiid»  An- 
drew, wbcKse  impatiefiGe  becaooe  uo|overDable»  pulled  mo 
by  the  sleeve—**  Come  awa',  m — Come  wm\  we  luauuua 
be  late  o'  gaiui  in  to  disturb  the  worship ;  if  we  bide  herci 
the  searchers  wiM  be  on  tie,  and  cany  us  to  the  guard- 
house for  foiaiog  idlers  ia  kttk-time«" 

Thus  admoniifhed,  I  followed  mj  guidei  but  net,  as  I 
had  supposed,  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral*  "  This 
gate — this  gate,  sir  1"  he  eselaimed,  dragging  me  off  as 
I  made  towards  the  main  entrance  of  the  fawiildbg, — 
"  There's  but  cauldrife  law-wark  gaun  on  jonder-^car-* 
nal  morality,  as  dow'd  and  as  fusionless  as  rue  leaves  at 
Yule — Here's  the  real  savour  of  doctrine." 

So  saying,  he  enterisd  a  smaU  low-arched  door,  secur- 
ed by  a  wicket,  which  a  grave-looking  person  seemed  op.  ^ 
the  point  of  closkig,  and  descended  several  steps  as  if 
ioto  the  funeral  vaults  beneath  the  church.  It  was  even 
so ;  for  in  these  subterranean  precincts,  why  chosen  for 
such  a  purpose  I  knew  not,  was  eMabliahed  a  very  singu- 
lar place  of  worship. 

Conceive,  Tresham,  an  extensive  range  of  low-browed, 
dark,  and  twilight  vaults,  such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres 
lo  other  countries,  and  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
same  purpose  in  tliis,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated  with 
pews,  and  used  as  a  church.  The  part  of  the  vaults  thus 
occupied,  though  capable  of  containing  a  congregation 
of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  darker 
and  more  extensive  caverns  which  yawned  around  what 
may  be  termed  the  inhabited  space.  In  those  waste  re- 
gions of  oblivion,  dusky  banners  and  tattered  escutcheons 
indicated  the  graves  of  those  who  were  once,  doubtless, 
"  princes  in  Israel."  Inscriptions,  which  could  only  be 
read  by  the  painful  antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as 
the  act  of  devotional  charity  which  they  implored,  invited 
the  passengers  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
rested  beneath.  Surrounded  by  these  receptacles  of  the 
last  remains  of  mortalitv,  T  found  a  numerous  congrega- 
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Uon  eng^^ed^  in  the  act  of  prajer.     The  Scotch  petferm 
this  duty  in  a  standing,  instead  of  a  kneeling  posture, 
more,  perhaps,  to  take  as  broad  a  distinction  as  possible 
from  the  ritual  of  Rome  than  for  any  better  reason,  since 
I  have  deserved  that  in  their  family  worship,  as  doubdess 
in  their  private  devotions,  they  adopt,  in  their  immediate 
address  to  the  Deity,  that  postare,  which  other  Chris- 
tians use  as  the  humblest  and  most  reverential.     Stand- 
ing, therefore,   the  men  being  uncovered,  a  crowd  of 
several  hundreds  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  listened 
with  great  reverence  and  attention  to  the  extempore,  at 
least  the  unwritten  prayer  of  an  aged  clergyman,*  who 
was  very  popular  in  the  city.     Educated  in  the  same  re- 
ligious persuasion,  I  seriously  bent  my  mind  to  join  in  the 
devotion  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  the  congregation 
resumed  their  seats  that  my  attention  was  diverted  to 
*tfae  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  all  around  me. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  most  of  the  men  put 
on  their  hats  or  bonnets,  and  all  who  had  the  happiness 
to  have  seats  sat  down.     Andrew  and  I  were  not  of  this 
number,  having  been  too  late  in  entering  the  church  to 
secure  such  accommodation.     We  stood  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons  in  the  same  situation,  forming  a  sort 
of  ring  around  the  seated  part  of  the  congregation.     Be- 
hind and  around  us  were  the  vaults  I  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  before  us  the  devout  audience,  dimly  shown  by 
the  light  which  streamed  on  their  faces  through  one  or 
two  low  Grothic  windows,  such  as  give  air  and  light  to 
charnel-houses.     By  this  were  seen  the  usual  variety  of 
countenances,  which    are   generally   turned   towards  a 
Scotch  pastor  on  such  occasions,  almost  all  composed  to 
attention,  unless  where  a  father  or  mother  here  and  there 
recalls  the  wandering  eyes  of  a  lively  child,  or  disturbs 

*  I  have  in  vain  laboured  to  discover  this  gentleman's  name  and  the  period 
of  his  incumbency.  I  do  not,  however,  despair  to  see  these  points,  with  some 
others  which  may  elude  my  sagacity,  satisractortly  elucidatea  by  one  or  other 
(tf  the  periodical  publications  which  have  devoted  their  pa^es  to  explanatory 
r-ommentaries  on  my  former  volumes  ;  and  whose  research  and  in|^nuity  claim 
my  i>nculiar  gratitude,  for  having  <1is«>vered  many  persouu  and  circumstaiwes 
k '^niificie.l  with  my  narratives,  i.l  v\hif  h  I  myself  nevrr  sn  much  asdn^amcd 
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^kedoDobers  of  a  dall  ooe*  The  iHgb-boiiad  «m1  iMnh 
floontenaoce  of  the  natioii,  wkh  the  «zpreflMQef  infelK 
geoce  and  shfefrdaess  whiekitlreqaendjr  exhibili,  as  Men 
to  mote  edvantage  an  the  ect  of  devotioD,  or  in  dw  renks 
of  wafi  than  on  ligbltf  nni  mote  icheerfnl  mictmmn  «f 
aesenUige.  The  ^Bconne  of  the  frenchar  wm  wM 
qualified  to  ceil  fiirth  the  TuaoiisieeUiigs  and  fcffidriet  al 
his  awfaraoe* 

Age  and  infirnnlieB  hndhnpeved  the  pe«ran<if  ja  voioe 
origioafif  sttong  and  aonotoas.  He  nad  hn  teKt<ifitfa  a 
promncialiQn  soaieivliat  inar^nhUe  ;  but  «tett  he  cfoend 
the  Bible,  end  commenced  hia  aerniooy  Us  lonea  fradu«- 
ally  fltraigtbened,  as  fae  entered  with  ▼ehemence  into  the 
arguments  which  he  mttntaibed.  They  xeialad  chiefly 
to  the  ffcitmct  points  of  Ae  christatn  faith,  gnhjeensfflape, 
deep,  and  iMiomless  bj  mere  Iranian  reason,  bin  far 
wUcb,  with  e^ai  iogenuity  and  proprie^  he  sought  a 
key  in  Mbeial  quotations  (titn  ihetnapised  wiitinga.  Mj 
BMnd  nnns  unprepared  to  comcide  in  all  his  reaaonii^,  nor 
was  I  sure  that  in  some  instances  I  ri^itly  cempMiMnded 
bis  poritions.  Bat  notUng  could  be  more  impmsire  than 
the  eager  entfaosiastic  manner  of  the  good  old  men,  and 
nothing  man  ingenious  tiian  his  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
Scotch,  it  k  well  known,  are  move  remaricaUe  tm  the 
exercise  of  their  tntellectusl  powers,  dnn  for  the  knttn« 
ness  of  their  feeKngs  ;  they  are,  tfamfora,  more  snaved 
by  lo^c  than  by  rhetoric,  and  more  attracted  by  aenta 
and  argumentalire  reasoning  an  doctrinal  pobtSy  «dHM»  aw 
fluenced  by  the  enthusiastic  appeals  to  llie  heart  and  to 
the  passions,  by  which  popular  preachers  in  other  eoon 
tries  win  the  favour  of  their  hearers. 

Among  die  attentive  groiq)  which  I  now  saw,  rai^  be 
distinguished  various  expressions  similar  to  du»e  of  the 
audaeoce  in  the  iamons  cartoon  of  Paul  preacUng  at 
Athens.  Here  sat  a  zealous  and  intelligent  Cahdiuat,  wvtb  4 
browsJMnt  just  as  much  as  to  indicate  profound  attention  ; 
Kps  [£gbtiy  compressed  ;  eyes  fixed  on  the  aumster,  witli 
an  aspneBsbtt'of  decent  pride,  as  if  sharing  the  triumph 
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lof  kiS'ttrgtumuit ;  die  forefinger  ofdie  rigkt  huidtttiuci^- 
ifig  juccetshFeljr  tfasse  of  Ihe.left)  as  the  preacher,  finam 
•argument  to  arguinent»  ascended  towards  his  conchnioQ 
ADOther^  with  fiercer  and  sterner  kxJc,  intiraated  at  oooe 
his  aoBtempt  of  all  who  doabted  the  creed  of  his  pastor, 
and  hit  joy  at  the  appropriate  panishinent  deoooneed 
against  them.     A  thirds  periiaps  belonging  to  a  different 
congregation,  and  present  only  by  accident  or  curiosity,  had 
the  appearance  ot  ititematty  impeaching  some  link  of  tlie 
reasoning  ;  and  you  naght  plainly  read,  m  the  si^t  mo* 
tien  of  his  bead,  his  doubts  as  to  (he  sonndness  of  the 
preacher's  argument.    The  greater  part  hstened  with  a 
calm  satisfied  countenance,  expressive  of  a  conscious 
merit  in  being  present,  and  m  listening  to  such  an  ingen- 
ious diseoursei  although,  perhaps,  unable  entirely  4o  com- 
prehend it*    The  women  in  general  belonged  to  this  last 
division  of  the  audience  ;   the  old,  howeyer,  seeming 
more  grimly  intent  upon  the  abstract  doctrines  kid  before 
Ihem  ;  while  the  younger  females  permitted  their  eyes 
bccaskaally  to  make  a  modest  circuit  around  the  congre* 
gation  ;  and  some  ct  them,  Tresham,  (if  my  vani^  did 
not  gready  deeeiire  me,)  contrived  to  cUstmguish  your 
finend  and  servant,  as  a  handsome  young,  stranger,  and 
in  Englishman.    As  to  the  rest  of  the  coi^regatioo,  the 
stupid  gaped,  yawned,  or  slept,  till  awakened  by  the. ap- 
plication of  dieir  more  zealous  neighbours'  heels  to  their 
sUns ;  and  the  idle  mdicaled  th^  inattention  by  the 
wandering  of  theur  eyes,  but  dared  give  no  more  decided 
token  of  weariness.     Amid  the  Lowland  costume  of  coat 
and  cloak,  I  could  here  and  there  discern  a  Highland 
plaid,  the  wearer  of  which,  resting  on  hb  basket-hilt,  sent 
his  eyes  among  the  audience  with  the  unrestrained  curi- 
osity of  savage  wonder  ;  and  who  b  all  probability,  was 
inattentive  to  the  sermon,  for  a  very  pardonable  reason — 
^  because  he  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  iw 
was  delivered.    The  mardal  and  wild  look,  however,  oi 
these  stra^ers,  added  a  kind  of  character  which  the 
congregation  could  not  have   exhibited  without  diem 
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They  w«re  more  numerous,  Andrew  afterwarcb  obserFOd, 
owing  to  wome  c«tde-*fair  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Such  was  the  group  of  countenances,  rising  tier  on  tier, 
discoTered  to  my  critical  inspection  by  such  sunbeams  as 
forced  their  way  through  the  narrow  Gothic  lattices  of 
the  Laigh  Kjrk  of  Glasgow  ;  and  having  iUuminated  the 
attentive  -congregationi  lost  themselves  in  the  vacuity  of 
the  vaults  behind,  giving  to  the  nearer  part  of  their  laby- 
rinth a  sort  of  imperfect  twilight,  and  leaving  their  recesses 
jn  an  utter  darkness,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
being  interminable. 

I  have  ahready  said  that  I  stood  with  others  m  the  ex- 
terior circle,  with  my  face  to  the  preacher,  and  my  back 
to  those  vaults  which  1  have  so  often  mentioned.  My 
position  rendered  me  particularly  obnoxious  to  any  inter- 
ruption which  arose  from  any  slight  noise  occurring 
amongst  these  retiring  arches,  where  the  least  sound  was 
multiplied  by  a  thousand  echoes.  The  occasional  sound 
of  rain-drops,  which,  admitted  through  some  cranny  in 
the  ruined  roof,  fell  successively,  and  plashed  upon  the 
pavement  beneath,  caused  me  to  turn  my  head  more  than 
once  to  the  place  from  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed  ; 
and  when  my  eyes  took  that  direction,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  withdraw  them  ;  such  is  the  pleasure  our  imagination 
receives  from  the  attempt  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible 
into  an  intricate  labjrrinth,  imperfecdy  lighted,  and  ex- 
hibiting objects  which  irritate  our  curiosity,  only  because 
they  acquire  a  mysterious  interest  from  being  undefined 
and  dubious.  My  eyes  became  habituated  to  the  gloomy 
atmosphere  to  which  I  directed  them,  and  insensibly  my 
mind  became  more  interested  in  their  discoveries  than  in 
the  metaphysical  subdeties  which  the  jNreacher  was  en- 
forcing. 

My  father  had  often  checked  me  for  tliis  wandering 
mood  of  mind,  arising  perhaps  from  an  excitability  of 
Inagination  to  which  be  was  a  stranger  ;  and  the  finding 
myself  at  present  solicited  by  these  temptations  to  inat- 
tention, repalled  the  time  when  I  used  to  walk,  led  by  his 
band,  to  Mr.  Shower's  chapel,  and  the  earnest  injunctions 
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n^teh  be  Asn  fokf  otf  nvd  (o  re«to€A»  Aietii9!«v  l^«emiSI^  t&e 
days  were  ««tt.  At  present,  tfie  picture  wbicb  tny  thot^Hs 
suggested,  t»  from  ftn^Rg  nif  Attttation,  d^«m>]^  the 
porticm  I  b«d  yet  left,  by  coqfUrHig  up  to  Hoy  rmcAis&ioB 
tbe  peril  in  wbieh  Ms  aihirs  How  sfdod.  I  eadi^avowttii^ 
in  tbe  bwest  wbi^r  1  could  fi^iine,  to  f^i^il  AmIum 
to  obtain  infcM^nia^on,  wbetHekr  any  of  lb^  giantteiii#»ef 
the  6rm  of  MacVittie  IB  Co.  inhere  at  present  in  #ie^  cm^- 
gregation.  But  AndreWy  n^Pt^fei  ib  profeund  tfttetuidD 
to  Sie  sermon,  only  tepiSed  to  niy  snggeslieiis  by  burd 
punches  with  his  elbow,  as  signals  for  me  tofett^in  ^lenf. 
1  next  stnimed  my  eyes  with  eqiiaUy  bad  success,  to  see, 
if  among  ^  sea  of  up^^niied  faees,  wbieb  beat  their 
eyes  on  the  p«d|^  ats  a  common  centre,  I  coald  discover 
the  sober  attd  bum^ess^rike  piiy^gnomy  of  Owen.  Bui 
not  among  llie  broa4  besct^s  of  llie  GhsgOw  citisseiis,  or 
the  yet  bfoadet  brhiaiej Lowland  bonnets  of  the  pea^sants 
of  Lanai%9Jnre^  contd  I  see^  ag^fftwig  resembfingthe  de- 
iiem  periwig,  sttarcbed  mffletf,  w  die  imiferm  suit  of  bgbt 
brown  garments'  appertaining  to  the  bead  clerk  of  tiie 
ostabEdlimeot  of  O^aldistone  and  Tresbam*  tftf  anx- 
iety now  retun^ed  on  me  witli  such  vioieaiee,  as  to  over- 
power  not  oiily  tbe  notelty  of  tlie  scene  around  me,  by 
which  ft  had  hitherto  been  diverted,  but  moreover  my 
sense  of  deeortfm.  I  pulled  Andrew  hard  by  the  sleeve, 
and  mtimated  tiiy  ti4sh  to  leave  die  chureb,  and  pursue 
my  invest%atioti  as  I  co^.  Andrew,  obdcirate  in  tbe 
Laigh  Kirk  of  Olatsgow,  as  on  tbe  mountains  of  Cheviot, 
for  some  time  deigned  me  no  answer  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  be  found  1  codd  not  otherwise  be  kept  quiet  that 
be  conctescended  to  inform  me,  that,  beii^^jiice  in  the 
church,  we  Coidd  not  leave  it  tiB  service  waadmf,  because 
the  doors  were  locked  so  soon  as  the  pnPI^  began. 
Having  ihus  spoken  in  a  brief  and  peevish  ti^rbiqier,  An- 
drew again  assumed  the  air  of  inteffigent  and  critical  im* 
portance,  and  attention  to  the  preacher's  discourse. 

While  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  recall  my  attendcm  to  the  sermon,  1  was'  again  dis- 
turbed by  a  singular  interruption.     A  voice  from  behind 
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whispered  ihtSadfy  in  nqrear,  **  YWu  SFeinAiager  ki  this 
city."— I  tamed  rounel  as  if  mechanicaOy* 

Chie  or  two  stardied  and  ordinary-looking  meebmies 
stood  beside  and  bebbd  me,  stragglers,  wiio,  Kke  oor- 
selves,  had  been  too  late  in  obtaining  entrance.  9at  n 
glance  at  their  faces  satisfied  me,  though  i  eouM  hardly 
say  why,  that  none  of  these  was  the  person  who  had  spo- 
ken to  me.  Their  countenances  seemed  all  compmed  to 
attention  to  the  sermon,  and  not  one  of  them  returned 
any  gtance  of  inteRigence  to  the  inqaisitive  and  startled 
look  with  which  I  surveyed  them.  A  massive  round 
pillar,  which  was  close  behind  ns,  migfac  have  eoncenfed 
the  speaker  the  instant  he  uttered  his  mysterious  caution  ; 
but  wherefore  it  was  given  id  such  a  place,  or  to  what 
species  of  danger  it  directed  my  attention,  or  by  whom 
the  warning  was  uttered,  were  points  on  which  my  imag- 
bation  lost  itself  in  conjecture.  It  woidd,  however,  i 
concluded,  be  repeated,  and  I  resolved  to  keep  my  coun- 
tenance turned  towards  the  clergyman,  that  the  whisperer 
might  be  tempted  to  renew  his  communication  under  the 
idea  that  the  first  had  passed  unobserved. 

My  plan  succeeded.  I  had  not  resumed  the  appear- 
ance of  attention  to  the  preacher  for  five  minutes,  when 
the  same  voice  whispered,  ^  Listen — but  do  not  look 
baG|E."  I  kept  my  face  in  the  same  direction.  <'  You  are 
in  danger  in  this  place,*'  the  voice  proceeded ;  '^  so  am  I— 
Meet  me  to-night  on  the  Brigg,  at  tweh^  preceesely— 
keep  at  home  till  the  foaming,  and  avoid  observation." 

Here  the  voice  ceased,  and  i  instantly  turned  my  head. 
But  the  speaker  had,  with  sdll  ^eater  promptitude,  glid- 
ed behind  the  pillar,  and  escaped  my  oi>8ewation.  1 
was  determined  to  catch  a  sight  of  him,  if  possible,  and, 
extricating  myself  from  the  outer  eJrde  of  hearers,  1 
also  stepped  behind  the  column.  All  there  was  emptj'  j 
and  I  could  only  see  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  whether 
A  Lowland  cloak,  or  Highland  plaid,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish, which  traversed,  like  a  phantom,  the  dreary  vacuirp 
of  vaults  which  I  have  described. 
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.  I  ma4e  a  mechaiucat  attempt  to  pursue  die  mysteriout 
form,  which  glided  away,  and  vanished  in  the  vaulted 
oemetery,  like  the  spectre  q(  one  of  the  numerous  dead 
who  rested  within  its  precincts.  I  bad  little  chance  of 
arresting  the  course  of  one  obviously  determined  not  to 
be  spoken  wi^i ;  but  that  little  chance  was  lost  by  my 
stumbling  and  lallmg  before  I  had  made  three  steps  from 
the  column.  The  obscurity  which  occasioned  m}  mis- 
fortune covered  my  disgrace ;  which  I  accounted  rather 
lucky,  for  the  preacher,  with  that  stern  authority  which. 
the  Scottish  ministers  assume  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
order  in  their  congregaticHis,  interrupted  his  discourse,  to 
desire  the  "  proper  c^cer"  to  take  into  custody  the  cau- 
ser of  this  disturbsuice  in  the  place  of  worship.  As  the 
noise,  however,  was  not  repeated,  the  beadle,  or  whatever 
eke  he  was  called,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  rigor- 
ous in  searching  out  the  offender;  so  that  I  was  enabled, 
without  attracting  farther  observation,  to  place  myself  by 
Andrew's  side  in  my  original  position.  The  service  pro- 
ceeded and  closed  without  tlie  occurrence  of  anything 
else  worthy  of  notice. 

As  the  congregation  departed  and  dispersed,  my  friend 
Andrew  exclaimed,  "  See,  yonder  is  worthy  Mr..  Mac- 
Vittie  and  Mrs.  MacVittie,  and  Miss  Alison  MacVittie, 
and  Mr.  Thamas  MacFin,  that  they  say  is  to  marry  Miss 
Alison,  if  a'  bowls  row  right — she'U  hae  a  hantle  siller* 
if  she's  no  that  bonnie*" 

My  eyes  took  the  direction  he  pointed  out.  Mr.  Mac- 
Vittie was  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  with  hard  features, 
thick  grey  eye  brows,  light  eyes,  and,  as  I  imagined,  a 
sinister  expression  of  countenance,  from  which  my  heart 
recoiled.  I  remembered  the  warning  I  had  received  in 
the  church,  and  heintated  to  address  this  person,  thougli  I 
could  not  allege  to  myself  any  rational  ground  of  dislike 
or  suspicion. 

I  was  yet  in  suspense,  when  Andrew,  who  mistook  my 
hesitation  for  bashfulness,  proceeded  to  exhort  me  to  lay 
it  aside.  ^  Speak  till  him,  speak  till  lum,  Mr.  Francis— -> 
he's  no  provost  yet,  thoo^  they  say  he'll  be  my  terd 


neist  jear.  Speak  till  him,  then — ^hell  gie  ye  a  decent 
answer  for  as  rich  as  he  is,  unless  ye  were  wanting  riller 
frae  him — they  say  he's  dour  to  draw  his  purse." 

It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  if  this  merchan* 
were  really  of  the  churlish  and  avaricious  disposition 
which  Andrew  intimated,  there  might  be  some  caution 
necessary  in  making  myself  known,  as  I  could  not  tell 
how  accounts  might  stand  between  my  father  and  him 
This  consideration  came  in  aid  of  the  mysterious  hint 
which  1  had  received,  and  the  dislike  which  I  had  con 
ceived  at  the  man's  countenance.      Instead  of  address 
ing  myself  directly  to  him,  as  I  had  deagned  to  have 
done,  I  contented  myself  with  desiring  Andrew  to  inquire 
at  Mr.  MacVitue's  house  the  address  of  Mr.  Owen,  an 
English  gentleman,  and  I  charged  him  not  to  mention  the 
person  from  whom  he  received  the  commission,  but  to 
bring  me  the  result  to  the  small  inn  where  we  lodged 
This  Andrew  promised  to  do.     He  said  something  of  the 
duty  of  my  attending  the  evening  service  ;    but  added, ' 
with  a  causticity  natural  to  him,  that  "  in  troth,  if  folk 
couldna  keep  their  legs  still,  but  wad  needs  be  couping 
tlie  creels  ower  throughstanes,  as  if  they  wad  raise  the 
very  dead  folk  wi'  the  clatter,  a  kirk  wi'  a  chimky  in't 
was  fittest  for  them." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ob  iIm  Rnllo  every  night  al  tivehre, 
1  take  my  eveniag*!  walk  of  meditatioo  : 
There  we  two  will  meet 
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Pull  of  sinister  augury,  for  which,  however,  I  could 
assign  no  satisfactory  cause,  I  shut  myself  up  in  ray 
apartment  at  the  inn,  and  having  dismissed  Andrew,  aftfi 
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resistsng  bis  importuoky  to  accompany  him  to  St»  £iiotb'« 
Kirk^  where,  he  said,  *^  a  souI*searching  dtviiie  w«s  tc 
haud  forth/'  I  set  myself  seriously  to  consider  wb«t  were 
best  to  be  done.  I  never  was,  what  is  propeify  called, 
superstitious  y^  but  I  suppose  all  men,  ki  situations  of  pe«- 
culiar  doubt  and  difficulty,  when  they  have  exepeised 
their  reason  to  little  purpose,  are  apt,  in  a  sort  of  deapmr^ 
to  abandon  the  reins  to  their  imagkiation,  and  be  gui^kd 
either  altogether  by  chance,  or  by  those  whimsical  im^ 
pressions  which  take  possession  of  the  mind,  aad  to  whiefa 
we  give  way  as  if  to  involuntary  impulses.  There  was 
something  so  inngularly  repulsive  in  the  hard  festures  (d 
the  Scotch  trader,  that  I  coofld  not  resolve  to  put  myaeK 
into  his  hands  wrdiout  transgresang  every  cautiao  .wfaidbi 
could  be  derived  from  the  rules  of  physiognomy  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  warning  voice,  due  lom  which 
flitted  away  likea  vamsbn^  ^dow  llaoagh  ibose  vauks, 
vvl)ich  might  be  termed  ^*  the  vaBey  of  the  shadow  of 
death,''  had  sometlnng  captivating  for  the  imagination  of 
a  young  man,  who,  you  will  fimher  please  to  remember, , 
was  also  a  young  poet. 

If  danger  was  around  me^  as  the  mysterious  commu- 
nication intimated,  how  could  I  learn  its  nature,  or  the 
means  of  averting  it,  but  by  meeting  my  unknown  couo- 
sellor,  to  whom  I  could  see  no  reason  for  imputing  any 
other  than  kind  intendons.  Rashleigh  and  his  machina- 
tions occurred  more  than  once  to  my  remembrance  ;  but 
so  rapid  had  my  journey  been,  that  I  could  not  suppose 
him  apprized  of  my  arrival  in  Glasgow,  much  less  pre« 
pared  to  play  off  any  iftratagem  against  my  person.  In 
ray  temper  also  I  was  bold  and  confident,  strong  and 
active  in  person,  and  in  some  measure  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms,  in  tvhich  the  French  youth  of  all  kmds  were 
then  initiated^  I  did  not  fear  any  single  opponent ;  as- 
sassination was  neither  the  vice  of  the  age  nor  of  the 
country ;  the  place  selected  for  our  meetmg  was  too  pub- 
lic to  adnut  any  suspicion  of  meditated  violence.  In  a 
word,  I  resolved  to  meet  my  mysterious  counsellor  on 
the  bridge,  as  he  had  requested,  and  to  be  afterwards 
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gaiied  hf  oireimwtanees.  Let  me  not  eooeed  frecn  you, 
Tresham,  what  at  tbe  tioM  i  eadeavoured  to  coneesl 
from  Rij^self-^he  suMned,  yet  secretly  cherished  hope, 
thst  Dtam  VernoD  «jghty-*-^y  what  chaace  i  knew  oot, 
--^tbroiugb  ^at  means  I  could  not  guess,-*--4iave  some 
emineotien  with  this  strans^e  arid  dubious  intirootioD, 
conveyed  at  a  time  aad  f>iace,  and  in  a  manner  so 
surprisiiig.  She  alone-— whispered  this  insidious  thought— 
she  alone  knew  of  my  jomrney ;  from  her  own  account, 
^e  possessed  friends  and  influence  in  Scotland  ;  she 
had  furnished^me  with  a  talisman,  whose  power  i  was  to 
invoke  whmi  all  other  aid  failed  me :  who,  then,  but 
Diana  Vernon  possessed  either  means,  knowledge,  or  in- 
clination for  averting  the  4anger8,  by  which,  as  it  seemed, 
my  steps  were  surrounded  9  This  flattering  Wew  of  my 
very  doubtful  case  pressed  itsdf  upon  me  again  and 
again.  It  insinuated  itself  into  my  thoughts,  though  verj 
bashfully,  before  the  hour  of  diimer  ;  it  displayed  its 
attractions  more  boldly  during  the  course  of  my  frugal 
meal,  and  became  so  courageously  intrusive  during  the 
succeedmg  half  hour,  (aided  perhaps  by  the  flavour  of  a 
few  glasses  of  most  excellent  claret)  that,  with  a  sort  ot 
desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  a  delusive  seduction,  to 
which  1  felt  the  danger  of  yielding,  I  pushed  my  glass 
from  me,  threw  aside  my  dinner,  seized  my  hat,  and  rush* 
ed  into  the  open  air  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  would 
fly  from  bis  own  thoughts.  Yet  perhaps  I  yielded  to  the 
very  feelings  from  which  I  seemed  to  fly,  since  my  steps 
insensibly  led  me  to  the  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  the  place 
assigned  for  &e  rendezvous  by  my  mysterious  nionitor. 

Al&ough  I  had  not  partaken  of  my  i^past  until  the 
hours  of  erenkig  church-service  were  ov^,«-^in  which, 
by  the  way,  I  eomj^ied  with  the  religious  scruples  «f  my 
hmdiady,  n^o  hesitated  to  dress  a  hot  dinner  between 
senMms,  md  also  wMi  Ae  admonition  of  my  unknown 
friend,  to  keep  my  apartment  till  twili^ — several  hours 
had  1^)1  to  pass  away  betwixt  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment and  that  at  which  I  reached  the  assipied  place  oi 
meeting.      The  interval,  as  you  will  readily  credit,  was 
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wearisome  eoongfa ;  and  I  can  bardlj  expbun  to  yod  how  it 
passed  away*  Various  groups  of  persons,  all  of  whom 
young  and  old,  seemed  impressed  witb  a  reverential  feeling 
of  the  sanctity  of  tbe  day,  passed  abng  tbe  large  open 
meadow  which  lies  on  the  northern  bank  d*  tbe  Clyde, 
and  serves  at  once  as  a  bleacbing-field  and  fdeasore-walk 
for  the  inhabitants,  or  passed  with  slow  steps  tbe  long 
bridge  which  communicates  with  tbe  soutiiem  district  ci 
the  county.  All  that  I  remember  of  tbem  waa  tbe 
general,  yet  not  unpleasing,  intimation  of  a  devotional 
character  impressed  on  each  little  party,  formally  assum- 
ed perhaps  by  some,  but  sbicerely  characterising  the 
greater  number,  which  hushed  tbe  petulant  gaiety  of  tbe 
young  into  a  tone  of  more  quiet,  yet  more  interestmg, 
interchange  of  sentiments,  and  suppressed  tbe  vebemeiu 
argument  and  protracted  disputes  of  those  of  more  ad- 
vanced age.  Notwithstanding  tbe  numbers  who  passed 
me,  no  general  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  heard  ; 
few  turned  again  to  take  some  minutes' voluntary  exer- 
cise, to  which  the  leisure  of  tbe  evening,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  seemed  to  bvite  them  ;  All 
hurried  to  their  homes  and  resting-places.  To  one  ac- 
customed to  the  mode  of  spending  Sunday  evenings 
abroad,  even  among  the  French  Calvinists,  there  seemed 
something  Judaical,  yet  at  the  same  time  striking  and 
affecting,  in  this  mode  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy.  In^ 
sensibly,!  felt  my  mode  of  sauntering  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  crossing  successively  the  various  persons  wlio 
were  passing  homeward,  and  without  tarrying  or  dela/, 
must  expose  me  to  observation  at  least,  if  not  to  cen- 
sure, and  I  slunk  out  of  the  frequented  path,  and  found 
a  trivial  occupation  for  my  mind  in  marshalling  my  re« 
volving  walk  in  such  a  manner  as  should  least  render  me 
obnoxious  to  observation.  The  different  alleys  lined  out 
through  this  extensive  meadow,  and  which  are  planted 
witb  trees,  like  the  Park  of  St.  James's  in  London,  gave  me 
facilities  for  carrying  into  effect  these  childish  manoeuvres. 
As  I  walked  do^  one  of  these  avenues,  I  heard,  to 
ny  surprise,  tbe  sharp  and  conceited  voice  of  Andrew 
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Pairservice,  raised  by  a  sense  of  self-coobequence  to  a 
pitch  somewhat  higher  than  others  seemed  to  think  con* 
sistent  with  the  solemnity  of  the  day.  To  slip  behind  the 
row  of  trees  under  which  I  walked,  was  perhaps  no  very 
dignified  proceeding  ;  but  it  was  the  easiest  mode  ol 
escaping  his  observation,  and  perhaps  his  impertinent  as* 
siduity,  and  still  more  intrusive  curiosity.  As  he  passed, 
I  heard  him  communicate  to  a  grave-looking  man,  in  a 
black  coat,  a  slouched  hat,  and  Geneva  cloak,  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  a  character,  which  my  self-love,  while  re- 
volting against  it  as  a  caricature,  could  not,  nevertheless, 
refuse  to  recognize  as  a  likeness. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Hammorgaw,  it*s  e'en  as  I  tell  ye— He's 
noa^tbqgether  sae  void  o'  sense  neither  ;  he  has  a  gloam- 
ing sight  o'  what's  reasonable — that  is  anes  and  awa' — a 
glisk  and  nae  mair — but  he's  crack-brained  and  cockJe- 
headed  about  his  nipperty-tipperty  poetry  nonsense — 
he'll  glowr  at  an  auld-warld  barkit  aik-snag  as  if  it  were  a 
queez-maddam  in  full  bearing  ;  and  a  naked  craig  wi'  a 
oum  jawing  ower't  is  unto  him  as  a  garden  gamisbt  with 
flowering  knots  and  choice  pot-herbs  ;  then,  he  wad 
rather  claver  wi'  a  daft  quean  they  ca'  Diana  Vernon 
(weel  I  wot  they  might  ca'  her  Diana  of  the  Ephesians, 
for  she's  little  better  than  a  heathen — better?  she's  waur 
— a  Roman — a  mere  Roman) — He'll  claver  wi'  her,  or 
ony  other  idle  slut,  rather  than  hear  what  might  do  him 
gude  a'  the  days  of  his  life,  frae  you  or  me,  Mr.  Ham- 
morgaw, or  ony  ither  sober  and  sponsible  person.  Rea- 
son, sir,  is  what  he  canna  endure — he's  a'  for  your  vani- 
ties and  volubilities ;  and  he  ance  tell'd  me,  (puir  blinded 
creature)  that  the  Psalms  of  David  were  excellent  poe- 
try !  as  if  the  holy  Psalmtet  thought  o'  rattling  rhymes  in 
a  blether,  like  his  ain  silly  clinkum-clankum  things  that 
he  ca's  verse.  Gude  help  him  !  twa  lines  o'  Davie 
Lindsay  wad  ding  a*  he  ever  clerkit." 

While  listening  to  this  perverted  account  of  my  tem- 
per and  studies,  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  meditated 
for  Mr  Fairservice  the  unpleasant  surprise  of  a  broken 
pate  on  the  first  decent  opportunity.      His  friend  onW 
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iDtimateQ  his  attention  by  "  Ay,  ay !"  and  "  Is't  e'en  sae  ?*• 
and  such  like  expressions  of  interest  at  the  proper  breaks 
in  Mr.  Fairaervice's  harangue,  until  at  length,  in  answer 
to  some  observation  of  greater  leagtb,  the  import  of  which 
I  only  collected  from  my  trusty  guldens  r^eply*  honest 
Andrew  answered,  ^'  Tell  him  a  bit  o'  my  mind,  quoth 
ye  ? — Wha  wad  be  fule  then  but  Andrew  i — He's  a 
red-wud  deevil,  man  l-^He's  like  Giles  Heatb^rtap's  auld 
boar ;  ye  need  but  shake  a  clout  at  him  to  make  him 
Uirn  and  gore,  ffide  wi'  bim,  say  ye  ^— Troth,  1  kenna 
what  for  I  bide  wi'  him  mysell — But  the  lad's  no  a  bad 
lad  after  a'  ;  and  he  needs  some  care&i'  body  to  look 
nh&r  him*  He  hasna  the  right  grip  o'  his  hand^— the 
gowd  slips  through't  like  water,  man  ;  and  it's  no  that  ill 
a  tiling  to  be  near  him  when  bis  porae  is  in  bis  hand,  and 
it's  seldom  out  o't  And  then  he's  come  o'  gude  kith ' 
and  kin — My  heart  warms  to  the  puir  thoughtless  callant, 
Mr.  Hammorgaw'-^and  then  the  penny  fee*' 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  instruclive  c(»nmunication, 
Mr.  Fairservioe  lowered  bis  voice  to  a  tone  better  be- 
seeming the  conversation  in  a  plae»  of  public  resort  on  a 
sabbath  evening,  and  his  companion  aiid  he  were  soon 
beyond  my  hearing.  My  feelingB  of  hasty  reaeatment 
soon  sub«ded  under  the  conviction,  that,  as  Andrew  hin»- 
self  jaMght  have  said,  ^*  a  hearkener  always  bears  a  bad 
tale  of  bii»self,"and thatwhoever should  happen  tooverbear 
beir  character  discussed  in  their  own  servants'-hall,  must 
prepare  to  undergo  the  scalpel  of  aanie  aoeh  an  anatomist  a<^ 
Mr.  Fairservice.  The  mcidenC  was  so  far  usefiil,  as 
ilK'luding  the  feelings  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it  aped  away 
a  part  of  ^  time  which  bung  so  heavily <m my  hand. 

Evenitig  had  now  cjosed,  and  the  growing  darkness 
gave  to  ihe  broad,  stiH,  an4  deep  expanse  of  the  brimful 
river,  first  a  hoe  sombre  and  luliform,  then  a  disrasd  and 
turbid  appearance,  partiaUy  lighted  by  a  waning  and  pid- 
lid  moon.  The  massive  iad  ancient  bridge  which 
stretches  across  the  Clyde,  was  now  but  dimly  viable,  and 
nesembled  ;hat  which  Mirza,  in  his  unequalled  vbion,  has 
described   ai  Taversing  the  valley  of  Bagdad*      Tha 
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ow -browed  arches,  seen  as  imperfectly  as  die  dusky 
current  which  they  bestrode,  seemed  rather  caverns 
which  swaflowed  up  the  gloomy  waters  of  the  river,  than 
apertures  contrived  for  their  passage.  With  the  advanc- 
ing night  the  stillness  of  the  scene  increased.  There 
was  yet  a  twinkling  light  occask>nally  seen  to  glide  along 
by  the  stream,  which  conducted  home  one  or  two  of  the 
small  parties,  who,  after  the  abstinence  and  religious  du- 
ties of  the  day,  had  partaken  of  a  social  supper,  the  only 
meal  at  which  the  rigid  presbyterians  made  some  advance 
to  sociality  on  the  Sabbath.  Occasionally,  also,  the 
hoofs  of  a  horse  were  heard,  whose  ridery  after  spending 
the  Sunday  in  Glasgow,  was  directing  his  steps  towards 
his  residence  in  the  country.  These  sounds  and  sights 
became  gradually  of  more  rare  occurrence.  At  length 
they  altogether  ceased,  and  I  was  left  to  enjoy  my  solita- 
ry walk  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  in  solemn  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  toffing  of  the  successive  hours  from 
the  steeples  of  the  churches. 

But  as  the  night  advanced,  my  impatience  at  the  un- 
certainty of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed  increased 
every  moment,  and  became  nearly  ungovernable.  I  be- 
gan to  question  whether  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the 
trick  of  a  fool,  the  raving  of  t  madman,  or  the  studied 
machmationof  a  villain,  and  paced  die  little  quay 
or  pier  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  m  a  state 
of  incredible  anxiety  and  vexation.  At  length  the  hour 
of  twelve  o'clock  swung  its  summons  over  the  city  from 
the  belfry  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  St*  Mungo,  and 
was  answered  and  vouched  by  all  the  others  Kke  dutiful 
diocesans.  The  echoes  had  scarcely  ceased  to  repeat 
the  last  sound,  when  a  human  form — the  first  I  had  seen 
for  two  hours — appeared  passing  along  the  bridge  from 
the  southern  shore  of  the  river.  I  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  a  feeling  as  if  my  fate  depended  on  the  result  of 
the  interview,  so  much  had  my  anxiety  been  wound  up 
by  protracted  expectation.  All  that  I  could  remark  of 
the  pas^senger  as  we  advanced  towards  each  other  was, 
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tl)at  his  frame  was  rather  beneath  than  above  the  middle 
size,  but  apparently  strong,  thick-set,  and  muscular  ;  his 
dress  a  horseman's  wrapping  coat.  I  slackened  my  pace, 
and  almost  paused  as  I  advanced,  in  expectation  that  he 
would  address  me.  But  to  my  bexpressible  disappoint- 
ment, he  passed  without  speaking,  and  I  had  no  pretence 
for  being  the  first  to  address  one,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  appearance  at  the  very  hour  of  appointment,  might 
nevertheless  be  an  absolute  stranger.  I  stopped  when  he 
had  passed  me,  and  looked  after  him,  uncertain  whether 
I  ought  not  to  follow  him.  The  stranger  walked  on  till 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  then  paused,  looked 
back,  and,  turning  round,  again  advanced  towards  me. 
I  resolved  that  this  time  he  should  not  have  the  apology 
for  silence  proper  to  apparitions,  who,  it  is  vulgarly  sup- 
posed, cannot  speak  until  they  are  spoken  to.  ^^  You 
walk  late,  sir,"  said  I,  as  we  met  a  second  time. 

"  I  bide  tryste,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  so  I  think  do 
you,  Mr.  Osbaldistone." 

"  You  are  then  the  person  who  requested  to  meet 
me  here  at  this  unusual  hour  1" 

"  I  am,"  he  replied.  "  Follow  me,  and  you  shall 
know  my  reasons." 

'*  Before  following  you,  I  must  know  your  name  and 
purpose,"  I  answered. 

'^  I  am  a  man,"  was  tlie  reply  ;  "  and  my  purpose  is 
friendly  to  you." 

,     "  A  man  !"  I  repeated.     "  That  is  a  very  brief  de- 
scription." 

^'  It  will  serve  for  one  who  has  no  other  to  give,"  said 
tlje  stranger.  "  He  that  is  without  name,  without  friends, 
without  coin,  without  country,  is  still  at  least  a  man ;  and 
he  that  has  all  these  is  no  more." 

^'  Yet  this  is  still  too  general  an  account  of  yourself,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  establish  your  credit  with  a  stran- 
ger." 

"  It  is  all  I  mean  to  give,  howsoe'er  ;  you  may  choose 
to  follow  rae,  or  to  remain  without  the  information  I  de- 
sire to  afford  you." 
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•*  Can  you  nol  give  me  that  information  here  1**  1 
demanded. 

"  You  must  receive  it  from  your  eyes,  not  from  my 
tongue — you  must  follow  me,  or  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  information  which  I  have  to  give  you." 

There  was  something  short,  determined,  and  even 
stem  in  the  man's  manner,  not  certainly  well  calculated 
to  conciliate  undoubting  confidence. 

"  What  is  it  you  fear  9**  he  said  impatiently.  "  To 
whom,  think  ye,  your  life  is  of  such  consequence  that 
ihey  should  seek  to  bereave  ye  of  it  ?" 

*^  I  fear  nothing,"  I  replied  firmly,  though  somewhat 
hastily.     "  Walk  on — I  attend  you." 

We  proceeded,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  to  re-enter 
the  town,  and  glided  like  mute  spectres,  side  by  side,  up 
its  empty  and  silent  streets.  The  high  and  gloomy  stone 
fronts,  with  the  variegated  ornaments  and  pediments  of 
the  windows,  looked  yet  taller  and  more  sable  by  the  im- 
perfect moonshine.  Our  walk  was  for  some  minutes  in 
perfect     silence.     At  length  my  conductor  spoke. 

"  Are  you  afraid  9" 

"*I  retort  your  own  words,"  I  replied  ;  "  wherefore 
should  I  fear  V* 

"  Because  you  are  with  a  stranger — perhaps  an  enemy, 
in  a  place  where  you  have  no  friends  and  many  enemies." 

"  I  neither  fear  you  nor  diem  ;  I  am  young,  active 
and  armed." 

"  I  am  not  armed,"  replied  my  conductor  ;  "  but  no 
matter,  a  willing  hand  never  lacked  weapon.  You  say 
you  fear  nothing  ;  but  if  you  knew  who  was  by  your 
side,  perhaps  you  might  underlie  a  tremor." 

"  And  why  should  I  ?"  replied  I.  "  I  again  repeat, 
I  fear  nought  that  you  can  do." 

"  Nought  that  1  can  do  ^ — Be  it  so.  But  do  you  not 
fear  the  consequences  of  being  found  with  one  whose  very 
name  whispered  in  this  lonely  street  would  make  the 
stones  themselves  rise  up  to  apprehend  him — on  whose 
head  half  the  men  in  Glasgow  would  build  their  fortune 
as  on  a  found  treasure,  had  they  the  lurk  to  grip  him  by 
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the  coUat — ibe  sound  of  whose  apprehension  ^ero  as 
welcome  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  as  ever  die  new^  q( 
a  field  stricken  and  won  in  Flanders  V^ 

''  And  who  then  are  you»  whose  nanxQ  should  exeats 
so   deep  a  feeling  of  terror  9"  I  repEed. 

"  No  enemy  of  yours,  since  I  aw  conveying  you  to  a 
place,  where,  were  I  myself  recognized  and  identified, 
iron  to  the  heels,  and  hemp  to  the  craig»  would  be  my 
brief  dooming." 

1  paused  and  stood  still  on  the  pavement^  drawing  back 
so  as  to  have  the  most  perfect  view  of  my  companion 
which  the  light  a&rded,  and  which  was  sufficient  to 
guard  me  against  any  sudden  motion  of  assault. 

"  You  have  said,"  I  answered,  "  either  too  much  or 
too  little — ^too  much  to  induce  me  to  confide  in  you  as  a 
mere  stranger,  since  you  avow  yourself  a  person  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  we  are — and  too 
little,  unless  you  could  show  that  you  are  unjustly  subject- 
ed to  their  rigour." 

As  I  ceased  to  speak,  he  made  a  step  towards  me.  I 
drew  back  instinctively  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
my  swori  ^ 

"  What,"  said  he,  "  on  an  unarmed  mail,  and  your 
friend  ?" 

"  I  am  yet  ignorant  if  you  are  either  the  one  or  the 
other,"  I  replied  ;  "  and,  to  say  the  truth,  your  language 
and  manner  might  well  entitle  me  to  doubt  both." 

"  It  is  manfuDy  spoken,"  replied  ray  conductor  j  "  and 
I  respect  him  whose  hand  can  keep  lus  head. — I  will  be 
firank  and  free  with  you — I  am  conveying  you  to  prison." 

"  To  prison  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  by  what  warrant,  or 
for  what  offence  ? — ^You  shall  have  my  life  sooner  than 
my  liberty — I  defy  you,  and  I  will  not  follow  you  a  stej- 
farther." 

"  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  carry  you  there  as  a  prisoner. 
I  am,"  he  added,  drawing  himself  haughtily  up,  "  neither 
a  messenger  nor  sheriff's  officer  ;  I  carry  you  to  see  a 
prisoner  from  whose  lips  you  will  learn  the  risk  in  which 
you  presently  stand.     Your  liberty  is  litde  risked  by  the 
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Wbile  he  epoke  thes,  ipe  bed  reaebed  tbe  priocipel 
3treely  end  were  peMttg  before  «  lei|p  beiMbig  ef  bewn 
stone,  ganmbed,  aa  I  dioa^  I  oeeld  peseeire,  witb  grat 
ings  of  iron  before  the  windows. 

**  MneUe,"  said  ibe  strauger,  whose  baiguage  became 
more  broadljr  national  asbeasBOsaed  a  toae  of  eoHoqoial 
freedom — <*  Mackle  wad  tbe  prorost  and  bttlieao'  Glas- 
gow gie  to  hae  him  sitthig  mA  iron  garters  to  Us  bose 
within  their  udboofh,  that  now  stands  wi'  his  legs  as  free 
as  tbe  red-deer'son  die  onuide  on't*  Aad  Ktde  wad  it 
avail  them  ;  for  an  if  they  had  m*  lliera  w?  a  slane's 
weight  o'  iron  at  every  ancle,  1  weald  shew  tbaaa  a  toora 
room  and  a  lost  lodger  before  to-morrow— -But  come  on, 
what  stint  ye  for  1" 

Ashe  spoke  thus,  he  tapped  at  alow  wicket,  and  was 
answered  by  a  sharp  voice,  as  of  one  awakened  from  a 
dream  or  reverie, — **  Fa's  tat  1 — ^Wha's  that,  I  wad  say  9 
— and  fat  a  deil  want  ye  at  this  hour  at  een  1^-clean 
again  rules — clean  agam  rules,  as  they  ca'  them." 

The  protracted  tone  in  which  the  last  words  were  ut- 
tered, betokened  that  the  speaker  was  again  composing 
himself  to  slumber.  But  my  guide  spoke  in  a  loud 
whisper,  ^*  Dougal,  man  !  hae  ye  forgotten  Ha  nun  Gre- 
garach  1** 

"  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,"  was  the  ready  and  lively  re- 
sponse, and  I  heard  the  internal  guardian  of  the  prison- 
gate  bustle  up  with  great  alacrity.  A  few  words  were 
exchanged  between  my  conductor  and  the  turnkey,  in  a 
language  to  which  1  was  an  absolute  stranger.  The  bolts 
revolved,  but  with  a  caution  which  marked  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  noise  might  be  overheard,  and  we  stood 
within  the  vestibule  of  the  prison  of  Glasgow,  a  small,  but 
strong  guard-room,  from  which  a  narrow  staircase  led 
upwards  and  one  or  two  low  entrances  conducted  to 
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iqfNUtmeiitB  on  die  same  levd  with  tke  outward  gate,  aO 
secured  with  die  jealoas  strength  cS  wickets,  bollSy  and 
bars.  The  walls,  otherwiie  naked,  were  not  unsuitably 
garnished  with  iron  fetters,  and  other  uncouth  imple- 
ments, which  might  be  desngned  for  purposes  still  more 
inhuman,  interqsersed  with  partisans,  guns,  pistols  of 
antique  manufiEurture,  and  other  weapons  of  defence  and 
offence. 

At  finding  myself  so  unexpectedly,  fortuitously,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  stealth,  introduced  within  one  of  the  legal 
fortresses  of  Scotland,  I  could  not  help  recollecting  my 
adventure  in  Northumberland,  ^and  fretting  at  the  strange 
incidents  which  again,  without  any  demerits  of  my  own, 
threatened  to  place  me  in  a  dangerous  and  disagreeable 
collision  with  the  laws  of  a  country,  which  I  visited  onlv 
in  the  capacity  of  a  stranger. 
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1.    Page  98.    The  iBtroduetioii  of  nngtn,  iopenrison,  mod  enauMrt, 
wuM  one  of  the  gmi  complaiuU  of  the  Scottish  naUon,  though  a  natural  eoa- 
of  the  Union. 

t.  Page  77.  On  occasions  of  public  alarm,  in  the  be|[inmng  of  the  eicht- 
eenth  century,  the  horses  of  the  Catholics  were  often  seized  upon,  as  thev 
were  always  supposed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  risiug  in  rebellion. 

S.  Page  106.  The  nunnery  of  MTilton  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke appa  its  dissolution,  by  the  magisterial  authority  of  Henry  VIII.,  or 
nis  son  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Marv,  of  Cathohc  memory, 
the  Earl  found  it  necessary  to  reinstal  the  Abbess  and  her  fair  recluses,  which 
he  did  with  many  expressions  of  his  remorse,  kneeling  humbly  to  the  vestals, 
and  inducting  them  into  the  convent  and  possessions  from  which  he  bad  ex- 
pelled them.  With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  accommodating  Earl 
again  resumed  his  Protestant  faith,  and  a  second  time  drove  the  nuns  from 
their  sanctuary.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Abbess,  who  reminded  him  of 
his  penitent  expressions  on  the  former  occasion,  could  wring  from  him  no 
other  answer  than  that  in  the  text^''  Go  spin,  you  jade~Go  spin." 

4.  Page  SS4.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  anachronism,  as  Saint  EnoeK't 
Church  was  not  built  at  the  date  of  the  story. 
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Forwhjf  BecM^  the  good  old  ml* 

Bufleetli  them ;  the  mmpla  pka, 
That  they  eboald  take  who  hare  the  pomn. 

And  they  ehoiikl  keep  who  ean. 

Eeb  Boy'e  Gfave.  . . .  ITerintirtl. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*^  IdMk  rauncl  thee,  jooaf 'Anolpho  :  Hen'i.Uie  piaoe 
Which  men  (for  beiai^  poor)  are  tent  to  Marve  iii^— 
Bade  remedy,  I  tiow,  for  ton  diteeae. 
Wtihia  theae  walls,  nifled  bj  damp  and  tUadk, 
Doih  Hope'c  foir  torch  expire  ;  aod  ai  the  tmifi. 
Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  rode,  wild,  and  waywaad, 
The  desperate  revelries  of  wiJd  despair. 
Kindling  their  hell-bom  cressets,  light  to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  ere  pradiied, 
Till  boMbgiasiuk  his  soul  to  his  oooditaea.'^ 

Tht  JPHmm,  mmmm.  JU  h 

At  my  first  entrance  I  turned  an  eager  glance  towacds 
ray  conductor  ;  but  the  lamp  in  the  vestibule  was  too  low 
in  flame  to  give  my  curiosity  any  satisfaction  by  afibrding  a 
distinct  perusal  of  his  features.  As  the  turnkey  held  the 
Ught  in  b!s  hand,  the  beams  fell  more  full  on  his  own  scarce 
less  interesting  figure.  ,  He  was  a  wild  shock-heeded 
looking  animal,  whose  profusion  of  red  hair  covered  and 
obscured  his  features,  which  were  otherwise  only  charac- 
terized by  the  extravagant  joy  that  affected-  bun  at  the 
sight  of  my  guide.  In  my  experience  I  have  met  noth- 
ing so  absolutely  resembling  my  idea  of  a  very  uncouth, 
wild,  and  ugly  savage,  adoring  the  idol  of  his  tribe.  He 
grinned,  be  shivered,  he  laughed,  he  was  near  crying,  if 
he  did  not  actually  cry.  He  had  a  "  Where  shall  1 

59  % — What  can  1  do  for  you  9"  expression  of  face  ;  the 
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complete,  surrendered,  and  anxious  subservience  and  de- 
votion of  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  otherwise  than 
by  the  awkward  combination  which  I  have  attempted. 
The  feUow's  voice  seemed  choking  in  his  ecstasy,  and 
only  could  express  itself  in  such  interjections  as  '^  Oigii, 
oigh, — Ay,ay — ^it's  lang  since  she's  seen  ye  !"  and  other 
exclamations  equally  brief,  expressed  in  the  same  unknown 
tongue  in  which  he  had  communicated  with  my  conduc- 
tor while  we  were  on  the  outside  of  the  jail  door.  My 
guide  received  all  this  excess  of  joyful  gratulation  much 
like  a  prince  too  early  accustomed  to  the  homage  of 
those  around  him  to  be  much  moved  by  it,  yet  wiliiiug  to 
requite  it  by  the  usual  forms  of  royal  courtesy.  He  ex- 
tended his  hand  graciously*  towards  the  turnkey,  with  a 
civil  inquiry  of  "  How's  a'  wi'  you,  Dougal  V* 

"  Oigh,  oigh  !"  exclaimed  Dougal,  softening  the  sharp 
exclamations  of  his  surprise  as  he  looked  around  with  an 
eye  of  watchful  alarm — "Oigh,  to  see  you  here — to  see 
you  here — Oigh,  what  will  come  o'  ye  gin  the  baillies  suld 
come  to  get  witting — ta  filthy,  gutty  hallions,  tat  they 
are.*' 

My  guide  placed  hb  finger  on  his  lip,  and  said,  "  Fear 
nothing,  Dougal ;  your  hands  shall  never  draw  a  bolt  on 
me." 

"  Tat  sail  they  no,"  said  Dougal ;  "  she  suld — she 
wad — that  is,  she  wishes  them  hacked  aff  by  the  elbows 
first — But  when  are  ye  gaun  yonder  again  ?  and  ye'll 
no  forget  to  let  her  ken — she's  your  puir  cousin,  God 
kens,  only  seven  times  removed." 

"  I  will  let  you  ken,  Dougal,  as  soon  as  my  plans  are 
settled." 

"  And,  by  her  sooth,  when  you  do,  an  it  were  twal  o' 
the  Sunday  at  e'en,  she'll  fling  her  keys  at  the  provost's 
head  or  she  gie  them  anither  turn,  and  that  or  ever  Mon- 
day morning  begins — see  if  she  winna." 

My  mysterious  stranger  cut  his  acquaintance's  ecstasies 
short  by  again  addressing  him,  in  what  I  afterwards  un- 
derstood to  be  the  Irish,  Erse,  or  Gaelic,  explaining,  pro- 
bably, the  services  which  he  required  at  his  band.     The 
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answer,  "  Wi*  a'  her  heart — ^wi*  a'  her  soul,"  with  a 
good  <j[eal  of  mdistinct  muttering  m  a  similar  tone,  inti- 
mated the  turnkey's  acquiescence  in  what  he  proposed 
The  fellow  trimmed  his  dying  lamp,  and  made  a  sign  to 
me  to  follow  him* 

'<  Do  you  not  go  with  us  V*  said  I,  looking  to  my  con- 
ductor. 

"  It  b  unnecessary,"  he  replied ;  "  my  company  may 
De  mconvenient  for  you,  and  I  had  better  remain  to  se- 
cure our  retreat." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean  to  betray  me  to  danger," 
said  I. 

^'  To  none  but  what  I  partake  in  doubly,"  answered 
the  stranger,  with  a  voice  of  lassurance  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistrust. 

I  foUowed  the  turnkey,  who,  leaving  the  inner  wicket 
unlocked  behind  him,  led  me  up  a  turnpike^  (so  the 
Scotch  call  a  winding  stair,)  then  along  a  narrow  gallery, 
— then  opening  one  of  several  doors  which  led  into  the 
passage,  he  ushered  me  into  a  small  apartment,  and  cast- 
ing his  eye  on  the  pallet-bed  which  occupied  one  corner, 
said  with  an  under  voice,  aib  he  placed  the  lamp  on  a  little 
deal  table,  ^'  She's  sleeping." 

'*  She  ! — who  ? — can  it  be  Diana  Vernon  in  this  abode 
of  misery  9" 

I  turned  my  eye  to  the  bed,  and  it  was  with  a  mixture 
of  disappointment  oddly  mingled  with  pleasure,  that  I 
saw  my  first  suspicion  had  deceived  me.  I  saw  a 
head  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  garnished  with  a  grey 
beard  of  two  days'  growth,  and  accommodated  with  a 
red  night,  cap.  The  first  glance  put  me  at  ease  on  the 
score  of  Diana  Vernon  ;  the  second,  as  the  slumberer 
awoke  from  a  heavy  sleep,  yawned,  and  rubbed  his  eyes., 
presented  m6  with  features  very  different  indeed — even 
those  of  my  poor  friend  Owen.  I  drew  back  out  of 
view  an  instant,  that  he  might  have  time  to  recover  him- 
self ;  fortunately  recoUecting  that  I  was  but  an  mtiuder 
1*     Vol.  II. 


On  these  celiB  $f  sorrow^  tind  that  loijr  alarm  mi^t  be 
attended  With  ufihappy  eotiMqoeiioe*» 

Meantirae,  tiie  tinfettBiiata  IbnnaMtC^  ndsing  himself 
frora  the  paSet-bed  with  ths  a^ifttani^  of  one  hand,  and 
scratching  his  cap  with  the  other,  exclaimed^  in  a  voice 
in  which  as  tttdch  peevMindss  as  he  was  oapttble  of  feel- 
ing, contended  with  drowsiness,  **  FU  teU  you  what,  Mr. 
Dugwell,  or  whoever  ymtt  tiame  may  be^  the  sum  total 
of  dye  matter  is,  Aat  k  my  nauifal  Mat  is  10  be  broken 
in  this  manner,  I  must  complain  to  the  lord  itiayor." 

*<  Shentlemans  to  apeak  wi'  h&t/*  rejpKed  DougaI,re- 
suraing  the  true  dogged  sullen  tone  of  a  turnkey,  b  ex- 
change for  the  shrill  ehtng  itf  HIghlabd  eongratulation 
with  which  be  bad  wcfieomed  my  mysterieius  guide ;  and, 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  the  apartraem^ 

It  was  some  time  before  I  oould  prevail  upon  the  un- 
fortunate fideeper  awakenieg  to  recognize  me  ;  and  when 
he  did  so,  the  distress  of  the  worthy  creature  was  ex- 
treme, at  supposing,  which  he  naturally  did,  that  I  had 
been  sent  fliither  as  a  partner  of  his  captivity. 

**  O,  Mr.  Frank,  what  have  you  brou^t  yourself  and 
the  bouse  to  ^-^  diink  nothing  of  myself,  that  am  a 
mere  cipher,  so  to  speak ;  but  you,  that  was  your  father's 
sura%otal--tiisorntrium---yoii^tnftight  have  been  the  first 
man  in  the  first  house  in  the  first  city,  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
nasty  Scotdh  jail,  wfieire  oiie  cannot  even  get  the  dirt 
brushed  off  their  dmb^BV^ 

He  rubbed,  with  an  isrii'  of  pee^sh  irritation,  the  once 
stainless  btown  coerf^wMch  had  now  diared  some  of  the 
impurities  of  the  floor  d(  his  pHson-hou8e,-^is  habits  of 
extreme  pbnctSfeu^  neattiess  acting  mechanically  to  in 
crease  his  distress. 

"  O  Heaveti  be  gracious  to  us  !"  he  continued. 
«  What  net/i^s  this  wiB  be  on  'Change  !  There  has 
not  the  like  come  there  since  the  battle  of  AJmanza, 
where  the  total  of  the  British  loss  was  summed  up  to  five 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  a  floating  bal- 
ance of  missing — but  what  will  that  be  to  ^e  neWs  that 
Osbaldistone  and  Tresham  have  stopped  !" 


I  broke  in  on  his  ItmentatiooB  to  acqaibt  Mm,  dkal  I 
vras  tio  [Prisoner,  though  scathe  able  to  aceouat  lor  my 
bieing  in  riiat  place  at  such  an  hour.  1  cobld  onljr  silence 
his  inquiries  by  jpersisting  in  those  which  his  own  skoation 
suggested  ;  aM  at  length  obtained  from  him  such  infor* 
matibli  is  hb  trftis  able  to  give  me.  It  was  none  oJT  the 
hiost  diiMifciict;  for,  however  clear<4e*ded  hi  his  own  rou'- 
iifle  of  commercial  business,  Owen,  you  ai^e  well  aware^ 
^8  not  teiry  acute  fo  comprehen^^  what  lay  beybod 
that  sphere. 

The  sum  of  his  informatioii  was,  that  of  two  corl'es- 
pondents  of  my  father's  firni  at  Glasgow,  where,  owiiig 
to  engagements  in  Scotland  formerly  alluded  to,  he 
transacted  a  great  deal  of  business,  both  my  father  and 
Owen  had  found  the  house  of  MacVittie  MacJPin  and 
Company,  the  most  obliging  and  accommodating.  They 
had  deferred  to  the  great  English  house  on  every  possible 
occasion  ;  and  in  their  bargains  and  transactions  acted, 
without  repining,  the  part  of  the  jackaD,  who  duly  claims 
what  the  lion  is  pleased  to  leave  him.  However  small 
the  share  of  profit  allotted  to  them,  it  was  always,  as  they 
expressed  it,  "  enough  for  the  like  of  them ;"  however 
large  the  portion  of  trouble,  "  they  Were  sensible  they 
could  not  do  too  much  to  deserve  the  continued  patron- 
age and  good  opinion  of  their  honoured  friends  in  Crane 
Alley." 

T£e  dictates  of  niy  father  were  Ui  itacl^e  iind 
MacFin  the  laws  of  the  B^edes  and  P^sitos,  tidt  to  be 
altered,  innovated,  oi  even  cfiscussed  ;  and  thfe  t)uhciSbs 
exacted  by  Owed  rn  flieir  buslne^  it>ah^actidnsV  fei*  he 
was  a  great  lo^ef  of  fortn,  more  especially  when  he  dould 
dictate  it  edc  cathedtkj  si^efiied  scarce  less  sadcfirhonioiis 
in  their  eyes.  This  tone  of  ddep  and  respectful  (Observ- 
ance went  all  currently  down  with  bweti  ;  biit  nby  father 
looked  a  little,  closer  into  men's  bosbms,"  khd  whether 
suspicious  of  this  excess  6{  deference,  or,  as  a  lover  of 
brevity  and  simplicity  in  business,  tired  with  these  gentle- 
men's long-winded  professions  of  regard,  he  had  uniforni* 
ly  resisted  th^ir  desire  to  become  his  sole  agents  in  Sec* 
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land.  On  the  cootrary,  be  transacted  many  afikira 
through  a  correspondent  of  a  character  perfecdy  differ- 
ent| — a  man  whose  good  opinion  of  himself  amounted  to 
self-conceit,  and  who,  disliking  the  English  in  general  as 
much  as  my  father  did  the  Scotch,  would  hold  no  com- 
munication but  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality ;  jealous 
moreover  ;  captious  occasionally  ;  as  tenacious  of  his 
own  opinions  in  point  of  form  as  Owen  could  be  of  his  ; 
and  totally  indi^rent,  though  the  authority  of  all  Lono- 
bard-Street  had  stood  against  his  own  private  opinion. 

As  these  peculiarities  of  temper  rendered  it  difficult  to 
transact  business  with  Mr.  NicolJarvie,— asthey  occasioned 
at  times  disputes  and  coldness  between  the  Einglish  house 
and  their  correspondent,  which  were  only  got  over  by  a 
sense  of  mutual  interest, — as,  moreover,  Owen's  person 
al  vanity  sometimes  suffered  a  little  in  the  discussions  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  you  cannot  be  surprised,  Tresham, 
that  our  old  friend  threw  at  all  times  the  weight  of  his 
influence  in  favour  of  the  civil,  discreet,  accommodating 
concern  of  MacVittie  and  MacFin,  and  spoke  of  Jarvie 
as  a  petulant,  conceited  Scotch  pedkr,  with  whom  there 
was  no  dealing. 

It  was  also  not  surprising,  that  in  these  circumstances, 
which  I  only  learned  in  detail  some  time  afterwards, 
Owen,  in  the  difficulties  to  which  the  house  was  reduced 
by  the  absence  of  my  father,  and  the  disappearance  ol 
Rashleigh,  should,  on  bis  arrival  in  Scotland^  which  took 
place  two  days  before  mine,  have  recourse  to  the  friend- 
ship of  those  correspondents,  who  bad  always  professed 
themselves  obliged,  gratified,  and  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  principal.  He  was  received  at  Messrs.  MacVittie 
and  MacFin's  counting-house  in  the  Gallowgate,  with 
something  like  the  devotion  a  Catholic  would  pay  to  his 
tutelar  saints  But,  alas  !  this  sunshine  was  soon  over- 
clouded, when,  encouraged  by  the  fair  hopes  which  it 
inspired,  he  opened  the  difficulties  of  the  house  to  his 
friendly  correspondents,  and  requested  their  counsel  and 
assistance.  MacVittie  was  almost  stunned  by  the  com- 
munication ;  and  MacFin,  ere  it  was  completed,  was  al 
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ceady  at  the  ledger  of  their  firni)  aod  deeply  engaged  in  the 
rery  bowels  of  the  multitudinous  accounts  between  their 
bouse  and  that  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  discovering  on  which  side  the  balance  lay.  Alas  I 
the  scale  depressed  considerably  against  the  Eneiish  firm  ; 
and  the  faces  of  MacVittie  and  MacFin,  hitherto  only 
blank  and  doubtful,  became  now  ominousy  grim,  and  low- 
ering. They  met  Mr.  Owen's  request  of  countenance 
and  assistance  with  a  counter-demand  of  instant  security 
against  imminent  hazard  of  eventual  loss  ;  and  at  length, 
speaking  more  plainly,  required  that  a  deposit  of  assets, 
destined  for  other  purposes,  should  be  placed  in  their 
hands  for  that  purpose.  Owen  repelled  this  demand 
with  great  indignation,  as  dishonourable  to  his  constituents, 
unjust  to  the  other  creditors  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tres- 
ham,  and  very  ungrateful  on  the  part  of  tikose  by  whom 
it  was  made. 

The  Scotch  partners  gained,  in  the  coarse  of  this  con- 
troversy, what  is  very  convenient  to  pers^  ins  who  are  in  the 
wrong,  an  opportunity  and  pretext  for  putting  themselves 
in  a  violent  passion,  and  for  taking,  under  the  pretext 
of  the  provocation  they  had  received,  measures  to  which 
some  sense  of  decency,  if  not  of  conscience,  might  oth- 
erwise have  deterred  them  from  resorting. 

Owen  had  a  small  share,  as  I  believe  is  usual,  in  the 
house  to  which  he  acted  as  head  clerk,  and  was  there- 
f(wre  personally  liable  for  all  its  obligations.  This  was 
known  to  Messrs.  MacVittie  and  MacFin  ;  and,  with  a 
view  of  making  him  feel  their  power,  or  rather  in  order  to 
force  him,  at  this  emergency,  into  those  measures  in  their 
favour,  to  which  he  had  expressed  himself  so  repugnant, 
they  had  recourse  to  a  summary  process  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  which  it  seems  the  law  of  Scotland  (therein 
surely  liable  to  much  abuse)  allows  to  a  creditor,  who 
6nds  his  conscience  at  liberty  to  make  oath  that  the  debt- 
.  or  meditates  departing  from  the  realm.  Under  such  a 
warrant  had  poor  Owen  been  confined  to  durance  on 
the  day  preceding  that  when  I  was  so  strangely  guided 
to  his  prison-house. 
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Thus  pOMe96ied  of  die  aUtniuilg  oudine  of  faetsy  Ae 
kfi^tktn  remainedi  what  was  to  be  done  1  and  it  was  not 
bf  t^sy  det^mination.  I  plainly*  perceived  the  perik 
Wi^  which  we  were  surroonded,  but  it  was  more  diffictth 
id  suiggest  any  remedy.  The  warning  which  I  had  ai^ 
ready  received  seemed  to  fntimate,  that  my  owti  persdnri 
hl)erty  might  be  etfd^angered  by  an  open  appearanee  in 
Owen's  behalf.  Owen  entertained  ihe  same  apprehen- 
sion, and,  in  the  exaggeration  of  his  terror,  assared  me 
that  a  Scotchman,  rather  dian  run  the  risk  o(  losing  a 
farthing  by  an  Engfishman,  would  find  law  for  arresting  his 
wife,  children,  man-servant;,  maid-servant,  and  stranger 
within  his  household.  The  laws  concerning  debt,  in 
most  countries,  are  so  unmercifully  severe,  that  I  could 
not  altogether  disbelieve  his  statement ;  and  my  arrest,  in 
the  present  circumstaUces,  Would  have  been  a  eoiep-i/e- 
grace  to  my  father's  affairs.  In  this  dilemma,  I  asked 
Owen  if  he  had  not  diougbt  of  having  recourse  to  my 
father's  other  correspondent  in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Nicol 
Jarvie  9 

"  He  had  sent  him  a  letter,"  he  replied,  "  that  morn- 
ing ;  but  if  the  smoolh-tongued  and  civil  house  in  the 
Gallowgate  had  used  him  thus,  what  was  tb  be  ejected 
from  the  cross^ained  crab-stock  in  the  Salt-Murket  9 
Vou  might  as  well  ask  a  broker  to  give  up  his  per  cent- 
age,  as  expect  a  favoui*  from  him  without  the  per  cmUra. 
He  had  not  even,"  Owen  sirid,  «  answered  his  letter, 
though  it  was  put  into  his  hand  that  morning  as  he  went 
to  church."  And  here  the  despairing  man«of-figures 
threw  himself  down  on  his  pallet,  exdaiming,-^"  My 
poor  dear  master  !--my  poor  dear  master !  Oj  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Frank,  this  is  all  your  obstinacy  ! — But  God  foigive 
me  for  saying  so  to  you  in  your  cfistress !  It's  God's  die- 
posing,  and  man  must  submit." 

My  philosophy,  Treisham,  eonid  not  prevent  my  far- 
ing in  the  honest  creature's  distress^  and  we  mbgled  our 
tears,  the  more  bitter  on  my  part,  a&  the  perverse  oppo- 
sition to  my  father's  will,  with  which  the  kiod^earted 
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(M^ti  ibrbore  to  upbraid  me^  roie  up  lo  a j  oehscieno* 
is  tlve  6ause  of  bU  ihis  aflSiotion. 

Ii)  live  midst  of  our  mingled,  sorrdw^wb  were  disturbed 
and  surprised  by  a  loud  knocking  at  die  outward  door  oi' 
the  pri^n.  1  ran  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  to  listen,  but 
could  only  hear  the  voice  of  the  turnkey,  altemalefy  in  a 
high  tone,  answering  to  some  person  withoiff^  and  in  a 
whisper,  addressed  to  the  person  who  had  guided  me 
hither  t  **  She's  ^ifttiilg>— slie's  coraingv"  aloud  ;  then  in 
a  tow  k6y,  *^  O  hoh-s-ri  !  O  bon-i-ri  !  that'll  she  do 
now  ? — Oailg  up  tit  stair,  and  hide  ybursell  ahSit  ta  Sas- 
senach shendeman's  ped. — She's  coming  as  faat  as  she 
can — Ahellany  1  it's  my  lord  provosts,  and  ti  paillies^ 
and  ta  guard — and  ta  captain's  coming  tocHi  dtairs  too 
— GrOt  pless  her  !  gang  up  or  he  meets  her. — Shie's  com- 
ing— ^shc's  coming — ^ta  lock's  sair  roosted." 

While  Dougal  unwillingly,  and  with  as  much  delay  as 
possible,  undid  the  various  fastenings  to  give  admittance 
to  thos^  without,  whose  impatience  became  clambrous, 
my  guide  ascended  the  winding-stair,  and  sprang  into 
Owen's  apartment,  into  which  I  followed  him.  He  cast 
his  eyes  hastily  round  as  if  looking  for  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, then  said  to  me,  "  Lend  me  your  pistols— yet  it's 
no  matter,  I  can  do  without  them — Whatever  you  see, 
take  ho  heed,  and  do  not  mix  your  hand  in  another  man's 
feud— *-This  gear's  mine,  and  I  must  manage  it  ail  I  dow ; 
but  I  haVe  been  as  hard  bested,  and  worse,  than  I  am 
even  iib#." 

A^'  thd  stranger  spoke  these  words,  he  stripped  from 
his  pe>rd6n  the  cumbrous  upper  coat  in  which  he  was 
wrapt^  confronted  the  door  of  the  apartment,  on  Which 
he  nst^d  fl  keen  and  determined  glance,  drawing  his  per- 
soti'd'  llttl^  biick  t6  concentrate  his  force,  like  i  fine  horse 
brodght'  up  «6  the  leaping-bar.  I  had  not  a  moment's 
dt)dbt  thm  he  thetnt  to  ektricate  himsetf  from  bis  embar- 
rslS^cinftj'What^fvieir  might  b^  the  bailse  off  it,  by  springing 
fell  tfp6b  those  who  should  appesir  when  die  doors  open^ 
ed,  at)d  (6tditi^  hik  way  throu^  all  Opposition  into  the 
str^eft';'  and  siiich  wais  the  appearance  of  strength  and 
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•gility  displayed  in  his  frame,  and  erf  determbalioQ  in  hm 
look  and  manner,  that  I  did  not  doubt  a  moment  but  that 
he  might  get  clear  through  his  opponents,  unless  they 
employed  fatal  means  to  stop  his  purpose* 

h  was  a  period  of  awful  suspense  betwixt  the  inn- 
ing of  the  outward  gate  and  that  of  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  there  appeared— no  guard  with' bayonets 
fixed,  or  watch  with  clubs,  bilk,  or  partisans,  but  a  good- 
looking  young  woman,  with  grogram  petticoats,  tucked  up 
for  trudging  through  the  streets,  and  holding  a  lantern  in  her 
hand.  This  female  ushered  in  a  more  important  per- 
sonage, in  form  stout,  short,  and  somewhat  corpuknt ; 
and  by  dignity,  as  it  soon  appeared,  a  magistrate,  bob- 
wigged,  bustling,  and  breathless  with  peevish  impatience. 
My  conductor,  at  his  appearance,  drew  back  as  if  to  es- 
cape observation  ;  but  he  could  not  elude  the  penetrating 
twinkle  with  which  this  dignitary  reconnoitered  the  whole 

apartment. 

*^  A  bonnie  thing  it  is,  and  a  beseeming,  that  I  should  be 
kept  at  the  door  half  an  bour,Captain  Stanchells,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  principal  jailor,  who  now  showed  himself  at 
tile  door  as  if  in  attendance  on  the  great  man,  ''  knocking 
as  hard  to  get  into  the  tolbooth  as  ony  body  else  wad  to  get 
out  of  it,  could  that  avail  them,  poor  fallen  creatures ! — 
And  how's  this  ? — how's  this  ? — strangers  in  the  jail  after 
lock-up  hours,  and  on  the  Sabbath  evening ! — I  shall  look 
after  this,  Stanchells,  you  may  depend  on't — Keep  the 
door  locked,  and  I'll  speak  to  these  gentlemen  in  a  gliffing 
— ^But  first  I  maun  hae  a  crack  wi'  an  auld  acquaintance 
here. — Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Owen,  how's  a'  wi'  ye,  man  ?" 

"  Pretty  well  in  body,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Jarvie," 
drawled  out  poor  Owen,  "  but  sore  afflicted  in  spirit." 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt — ay,  ay — it's  an  awfu'  whum- 
mle — and  for  ane  that  held  his  head  sae  high  too — 
human  nature,  human  nature — Ay,  ay,  we're  a'  subject  U> 
a  downcome.  Mr.  Osbaldistone  is  a  gude  honest  gen- 
tleman ;  but  I  aye  said  he  was  ane  o'  them  wad  make  a 
spune  or  spoil  a  horn,  as  my  father  the  worthy  deacon 
used  to  say.     The  deacon  used  to  say  to  me,  *  Nick—-* 
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young  Nick,'  (his  name  was  Nicol  as  weel  up  mine  ;  sue 
folk  ca'd  us  in  their  daffin'  young  Nick  and  auJd  Nick) 
— *  Nick,'  said  he,  '  never  put  out  your  arm  farther  than 
ye  can  draw  it  easily  back  again/  1  hae  said  sae  to  Mr* 
Osbaklistone,  and  he  didna  seem  to  take  it  a'thegether  sae 
kmd  as  I  wished — but  it  was  weel  meant — weel  meant." 
This  discourse,  delivered  with  prodigious  volubility* 
and  a  great  appearance  of  self-complacency,  as  he  re- 
collected his  own  advice  and  predictions,  gave  little  pro- 
mise of  assistance  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jarvie.  Yet  it 
soon  appeared  rather  to  proceed  from  a  total  want  of 
delicacy  than  any  deficiency  of  real  kindness  j  for  when 
Owen  expressed  himself  somewhat  hurt  that  these  things 
should  be  recalled  to  memory  in  his  present  situation,  the 
Glaswegian  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  "  Cheer 
up  a  gUlr !  D'ye  think  I  wad  hae  comed  out  at  twal 
o'clock  at  night,  and  amaist  broken  the  Lord's-day,  just 
to  tell  a  fa'en  man  o'  his  backslidings  ?  Na,  na,  that's 
no  Baillie  Jarvie's  gate,  nor  was't  his  worthy  father's  the 
deacon  afore  him.  Why,  man  !  it's  my  rule  never  to 
think  on  warldly  business  on  the  Sabbalh,  and  though  I 
did  a'  I  could  to  keep  your  note  that  I  gat  this  morning 
out  o'  my  head,  yet  I  thought  mair  on  it  a'  day,  than  on 
the  preaching — And  it's  my  rule  to  gang  to  my  bed  wi' 
the  yellow  curtains  preceesely  at  ten  o'clock — unless  I 
were  eating  a  haddock  wi'  a  neighbour,  or  a  neighbour 
wi'  me — ask  the  lass-quean  there,  if  it  isna  a  fundamen- 
tal rule  in  my  household  ;  and  here  hae  I  sitten  up 
reading  gude  books,  and  gaping  as  if  I  wad  swallow  St. 
Enox  Kirk,  till  it  chappit  twal,  whilk  was  a  lawfu'  hour 
to  gie  a  look  at  my  ledger  just  to  see  how  things  stood 
Detween  us  ;  and  then,  as  time  and  tide  wait  for  bo  man, 
I  made  the  lass  get  the  lantern,  and  canae  slipping  my 
ways  here  to  see  what  can  be  dune  anent  your  affairs. 
Baillie  Jarvie  can  command  entrance  into  the  tolbooth  at 
ony  hour,  day  or  night ;  sae  could  my  father  the  deacon 
in  his  time,  honest  man,  praise  to  his  memory." 
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Although  Owen  groaned  at  ttie  menttoii  of  ihe  lodger, 
leading  me  grievously  to  fear  that  h^e  also  the  balance 
stood  in  the  wrong  cohimn ;  and  althbi^  the  worthy 
magistrate's  speech  expressed  much  self^complaoencj, 
and  some  ominous  triumph  in  his  own  superkx'  ^Kfgnient^ 
yet  it  was  blended  with  a  sort  of  frank  iM  blfaiA  goed-» 
nature,  from  which  I  could  not  help  deriviag  soihe  hopes. 
He  requested  to  see  some  papers  he  mentioned,  snuicAiid 
them  hastily  fipom  Owen's  hand,  and  sitdng  aa  ^  bM; 
tb  **  rest  his  shanks,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  expr^s?  tbe 
dccommodation  which  that  posture  afibrded  Imiy  Ms  ser- 
vant gh'l  held  up  the  lantern  to  him,  whOe  pshawingy 
muttering,  and  sputtering,  now  at  the  imperfect  lights  aoW 
at  the  contents  of  the  packet,  he  ran  over  the  vmtitigg  it 
contained^ 

Seeing  him  fairly  engaged  in  this  course  of  s&dv,'  th^ 
guide  who  had  brought  me  hither  seemed  dilpoMI  ti$ 
take  an  unceremonious  leave.  He  made  a  sign  to  me  m 
say  nothing,  and  intimated,  by  his  change  of  postra^,  ait 
ititention  to  glide  towards  the  doot  in  such  A  oianner  as  «i 
iittract  the  least  possible  observsftion.  But  the  alert  iiiiig»- 
istrate  (very  difibrent  from  my  old  acqUai»taiide,'Alr. 
Justi<ie  Inglewood,)  instandy  detected  and  intei-rtiptdd  his 
purposes.  ^  I  say,  look  to  die  door,  Stanche&S'-''- — shut 
mid  bck  it,  and  keep  watch  on  the  outside,'' 

The  stranger's  brow  darkened,  and  he  seemed  for  an 
instant  ag^ln  to  meditate  the  effecting  his  retreat  by  vio* 
Ibtice  ;  but  ere  he  had  determined,  the  door  closed,  and 
tli^  ponderous  bolt  revolved;  He  muttered  an  exclaina*- 
tf^n  in  Gaelic,  strode  across  the  Root\  and  then,  with  an 
air  of  digged  resolution,  as  if  fixed  and  prepared  to  see 
the  scene  to  an'  end,  sat  himself  down  en  the  oak  table 
atid  vi^inMled  a  strathspey. 

^r.  Jartrie,  who  seemed  veiy  alert  and  eneditious  in 
§toing  through  buftmess,  soon  dioKred  himself  master  of 
tliat  which  he  had  been  considering,  and  addressed  him* 
self  to  Mr.  Owen  in  the  followmg  strafai  :  **  Weel,  Mr. 
Owen,  weel — your  house  are  awin  certain  suras  to 
Messrs.  MacVittie  and  MacFin  (shame  fa'  their  souple 
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snouts !  thby  made  that  and  mair  out  o'  a  bargsin  about 
Ae  aik-woods  at  Glen-Cailziechat,  that  they  took  out 
atween  my  teeth — wT  help  o'  your  gude  word  1  maun 
needs  say,  Mr.  Owen — but  that  makes  nae  odds  now.) 
Wee],  sir,  your  house  awes  them  this  siller  ;  and  for  this, 
and  relief  of  other  engag6mehts  they  stand  in  for  you, 
Jiey  hae  putten  a  dbubie  turn  o'  Stanchells^s  muckle  key 
on  ye. — ^Weel,  sir",  ye  awe  this  siUer — and  maybe  ye 
awe somemairtosomecrtherbody too— maybe  ye  awe  some 
t»  myisell,  Baillie  Nicol  JiurWe/* 

'^  I  cannot  deny,  sir,  but  the  balance  may  of  thts  date 
be  brought  out  against  us,  Mr.  Jarvie,'*  said  Owen  ; 
"  but  you'll  please  to  consider*' 

"  I  hae  nae  time  to  consider  e*enow,  Mr.  Owen— Sae 
near  Sabbath  at  e'en,  and  out  o'  ane's  warm  bed  at  this 
time  o'  night,  and  a  sort  o'  drow  in  the  air  besides-— 
there's  nae  tithe  for  considering — But,  sir,  as  I  was  s&y- 
Tng,  ye  awe  mfe  money — it  winna  deny — ye  awe  itws 
money,  less  or  rtiair,  Til  stand  by  it — But  then,  Mr* 
Owen,  I  canna  see  how  you,  an  active  man  that  uiidef-- 
stands  business,  can  redd  out  the  btisiness  ye're  oortMi 
down  about,  and  clear  us  a'  aflP— as  I  have  gritt  hope  ye 
will — if  ye're  keepit  lying  here  in  the  tolbooth  of  Glas- 
gow.— Now,  sir,  if  you  can  fiiid  caution  ytirficto  mrt,  that 
is,  that  ye  winna  flee  the  country,  but  appear  and  relieve 
your  caution  when  ca'd  for  in  our  legal  courts,  ye  may 
be  set  at  liberty  this  vert  morning." 

"  Mr.  Jarvie,"  said  Owen,  "  if  any  friend  would  be- 
come surety  for  me  to  that  efTect,  my  liberty  might  be 
usefully  employed,  doubtless,  both  for  tne  house  and  aU 
connected  with  it." 

"  Aweel,  sir,"  continued  Jarvie,  "  and  doubtless  such 
a  friend  wad  expect  ye  to  appear  when  ca'd  on  and  re- 
lieve him  o'  his  engagement." 

^'  And  I  should  do  so  as  certainly,  bating  sickness  or 
death,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four." 

"  Aweelf  Mr.  Owen,"  resumed  the  citizen  of  Glas- 
gow, "  I  dinnai  mindoubt  ye,  and  I'll  prove  it,  sir— I'll 
prove  it.      I  am  a  carefu'  man,  as  is  wee!    kend,    and 
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industrious,  as  the  bale  town  can  testify  ;  and  I  can  win 
my  crowns,  and  keep  my  crowns,  and  count  my  cro^^Tis, 
wi'  ony  body  in  the  Saut-Market,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
Gallowgate.  And  I'm  a  prudent  man,  as  my  father  the 
deacon  was  before  me  ;  but  rather  than  an  honest  civil 
gentleman,  that  understands  business,  and  is  willing  to  do 
justice  to  all  men,  should  lie  by  the  heels  this  gate,  una- 
ble to  help  hirasell  or  ony  body  else — why,  conscience, 
man  !  I'll  be  your  bail  mysell — But  ye'U  mind  it's  a  bail 
judkio  sistiy  as  our  town-clerk  says,  noijudieatum  solvi\ 
ye'U  mind   that,  for  there's  mucMe  difference." 

Mr.  Owen  assured  him,  that  as  matters  then  stood,  he 
could  not  expect  any  one  to  become  security  for  the  ac- 
tual payment  of  the  debt,  but  that  there  was  not  the  most 
distant  cause  for  apprehending  loss  from  his  faiUng  to 
furesent  himself  when  laWTuUy  called  upon. 

"  I  beheve  ye — I  believe  ye.  Eneugh  said — eneugh 
said.  We'se  hae  your  legs  loose  by  breakfast-time.-— 
And  now  let's  hear  what  thir  chamber  chiels  o'  yours  hae 
to  say  for  themselves,  or  how,  in  the  name  of  unrule,  thejr 
got  here  at  this  time  o'  night. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Hftme  came  our  gudeman  at  e'en, 

Xnd  hame  came  he, 
And  there  he  saw  a  man 

Where  a  man  suldna  be, 
**  How's  this  now,  kimmer  t 

How's  this  t"  quo  he, — 
**  How  came  this  carle  here 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  V* 

out  Song. 


■   The  magistrate  took  the  light  out  of  his  servan  -maid's 
hand,  and  advanced  to  his  scrutiny,  like  Diogenes  in  the 
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Street  of  Athens,  lantenwin-hand,  and  probably  with  as 
little  expectation  as  that  of  the  cynic,  that  he  was  likely 
U>  encounter  any  especial  treasure  in  the  course  of  his 
researches.  The  first  whom  he  approached  was  my 
mysterious  guide,  who,  seated  on  a  table  as  1  have  al- 
ready described  him,  with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the 
wall,  his  features  arranged  into  tlie  utmost  inflexibility  of 
expression,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast  with  an  air  be- 
twixt carelessness  and  defiance,  bis  heel  patting  against 
the  foot  of  the  table,  to  keep  time  with  the  tune  which  he 
continued  to  whisde,  submitted  to  Mr.  Jarvie's  investiga- 
tion with  an  air  of  absolute  confidence  and  assurance, 
which,  for  a  moment,  placed  at  fault  the  memory  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  acute  and  anxious  investigator. 

"  Ah  !— Eh  !— Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  Baillie.  "  My 
conscience  ! — it's  impossible — and  yet — no  ! — Con- 
science, it  canna  be  ! — And  yet  again — Deil  hae  me  ! 
that  I  suld  say  sae — Ye  robber — ye  cateran — ye  born 
deevil  that  ye  are,  to  a'  bad  ends  and  nae  gude  ane-— can 
this  be  you  9" 

"  E'en  as  ye  see,  Baillie,'^  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  Conscience  !  if  I  am  na  clean  bumbaized — you,  ye 
cheat-the-wuddy  rogue,  you  here  on  your  venture  in  the 
tolbooth  o*  Glasgow  9 — What  d'ye  think's  the  value  o* 
your  head  9" 

"  Umph  9 — why,  fairly  weighed,  and  Dutch  weight,  it 
might  weigh  down  one  provost's,  four  baillies',  a  town- 
clerk's,  six  deacons',  beades  stent-masters" 

"  Ah, ye  reiving  villain  !"  iniernipied  Mr.  Jarvie.  "  But 
tell  ower  your  sins,  and  prepare  ye,  for  if  I  say  the  word"— 

"  True,  Baillie,"  said  he  who  was  thus  addressed, 
folding  his  hands  behind  him  with  the  utmost  non-eAa/- 
ahcej  "  hut  ye  will  never  say  that  word.". 

"  And  why  suld  I  not,  sir  9"  exclaimed  the  mi^strate 
— "  Why  suld  1  not  9  Answer  me  that — why  suld  1  not  9" 

"  For  three  sufficient  reasons,  Baillie  Jarvie.— First  for 
anld  lang  syne  ; — second,  for  the  sake  of  the  auld  wife 
*yont  the  fire  at  Stuckavrallachan,  that  made  some  mix- 
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uire  c^  our  Unids,  to  my  own  proper  shame  be  it  5p<»keti  ** 
that  has  a  couan  wi'  accounts,  and  yarn  winvdes,  ward 
looms,  and  shutdes,  Kke  a  mere  mechanical  peraon  ;— ^ 
and  lastly,  Baillie,  because  if  I  saw  a  sign  o'  your  be* 
traying  me,  I  would  plaister  that  wa'  with  your  hams  iere 
the  hand  of  man  could  rescue  you  !" 

'<  Ye're  a  bauld  desperate  villain,  sir/'  retorted  the 
undaunted  Baillie  ;  '^  and  ye  ken  that  I  ken  ye  to  be  sae, 
and  that  I  wadha  stand  a  moment  for  my  ain  risk." 

"  I  ken  weel,"  said  the  other,  **  ye  hae  gentle  bluid 
in  your  veins,  and  I  wad  be  laith  to  hurt  my  ain  kinsman. 
But  I'll  gang  out  here  as  free  as  I  came  in,  or  the  very 
wa's  o'  Gla^w  tolbootfa  shall  tell  o't  these  ten  years  to 
come." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  "  bluid's  thicker  than 
water  ;  and  it  liesna  in  kith,  kin,  and  ally,  to  see  motes 
in  ilk  other's  een  if  other  een  see  them  no.  It  wad  be 
sair  news  to  the  auld  wife  below  the  Ben  of  Stuckdvral 
lachan,  that  you,  ye  Hieland  limmer,  had  knockit  out  my 
hams,  or  that  I  had  kilted  you  up  in  a  tow.  But  ye'Q 
own,  ye  dour  deevil,  that  were  it  no  your  very  sell,  I  wad 
hae  grippit  the  best  man  in  the  Hielands." 

"  Ye  wad  hae  tried,  cousin,"  answered  my  guide, 
"  that  I  wot  weel ;  but  I  doubt  ye  wad  hae  come  aff  wi* 
the  short  measure,  for  we  gang-there-out  Hieland  bodies 
are  an  unchancy  generation  when  you  speak  to  us  o' 
bondage.  We  downa  bide  the  coercion  of  gude  braid** 
claith  about  our  binderlands  ;  let  a  be  breeks  o'  freestone, 
and  garters  o'  iron." 

"  Ye'll  find  the  stane  breeks  and  the  ahm  garters,  ay, 
and  the  hemp  cravat  for  a'  that,  neighbour,"  replied  the 
BailKe.  *'  Nae  man  in  a  civilized  country  ever  played 
the  pliskies  ye  hae  dune — ^but  e'en  piclde  in  your  ain 
pock-neuk — I  hae  gien  ye  warning." 

"  Well,  cou»n,"  said  the  other,  «  ye'll  wear  black  at 
my  burial  ?" 

'"  Deil  a  black  cloak  will  be  there,  Robin,  but  the  cor- 
l»es  and  the  hoodie-craws,  I'se  gie  ye  my  band  on  thai 
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But  whar's  the  gtide  thousand  puDd  Scots  that  I  lent  ye 
man,  and  when  aiki  t  to  see  it  agab  V* 

"  Where  h  is/*  replied  my  guide,  after  the  affectation 
ef  considering  for  «  moment, — *^  I  cannot  justly  tell- 
probably  where  last  year's  snaw  is." 

**  And  that's  on  thetttpof  Schehallion,  yeHieknddog,'' 
said  Mr.  Jarvie  ; "  and  I  look  for  payment  frae  you  where 
ye  stand.** 

**  Ay,"  replied  the  Highlander,  **  but  I  keepneithei 
snaw  nor  dollars  in  my  sporran.  And  as  to  when  you'll 
see  it— why,  just  when  the  King  enjoys  his  ain  again,  as 
the  auld  sang  says." 

"  Warst  of  a'  Robin,"  retorted  the  Glaswegian,—"  1 
mean,  ye  disloyal  traitor — Warst  of  a'  ! — ^Wad  ye  bring 
popery  in  on  us,  and  arbitrary  power,  and  a  foist  and  a 
warming-pan,  and  the  set  forms,  and  the  curates,  and  the 
auld  enormities  o'  surplices,  and  cearments?  Ye  had 
better  stick  to  your  auld  trade  o'  theft*boot,  bkckninail, 
spreaghs,  and  gilfararaging— better  stealing  nowte  than 
ruining  nations." 

"  Hout  man,  whisht  wi'  your  wHggery,"  answered  the 
Celt,  "  we  hae  kend  ane  «liRithei'  mony  a  lang  day. 
I'se  take  care  your  countifig-f  bdifi  id  ho  cleaned  out  when 
the  Gillon-a*naillie^cDThe  to  redd  Up  the  Glasgow  buiths, 
and  clear  theni  o'  their  auld  ^kip^i^^vm.  Atld,  unless  it 
just  fa*  in  the  preceese  way  o'  your  duty,  ye  hiatinna  see 
itie  oftener,  Nicol,  than  I  am  disposed  to  be  seen." 

"Ye  are  a dauring villain,  Rob,"  answered  the  Bail- 
lie  ;  "  and  ye  wiO  be  hanged,  that  wUl  be  seen  and 
heard  tell  o'  ;  but  Tse  ne'er  be  the  ill  bird  and  foul  my 
nest,  set  apart  strong  necessity  and  the  skreigh  Of  diiiv, 
which  no  man  should  hear  and  be  inobedient.— ^Ahd  wna 
the  deet^il's  this  ?"  he  continued  turning  to  me — "  Some 
gillravager  that  ye  hae  listed,  I  daur  say.  He  looks  as 
if  he  had  a  bauld  heart  to  the  highway,  and  a  lang  crais; 
for  the  gJbbet." 

"  This,  good  Mr.  Jarvie,"  said  Owen,  who  like  my- 
seKy  had  been  struck  dumb  during  this  strange  recogni- 
tion, flmri   no  less  strange  dialogue,  which  look  plneo 
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betwixt  these  extraordinarj  kmsmen — **  This,  good  Mr 
Jarvie,  is  young  Mr.  Fmnk  Osbaldistone,  only  child  of 
the  head  of  our  house,  who  should  have  been  taken  into 
our  firm  at  the  time  Mr.  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  his 
cousin,  had  the  luck  to  be  taken  into  it" — (Here  Owen 
could  not  suppress  a  groan)—"  but,  howsoever'' 

"  O,  I  have  heard  of  mat  smaik/'  said  the  Scotch 
merchant,  interrupting  him  ;  "  it  is  he  whom  your  prin- 
cipal, like  an  obstinate  auld  fule,  wad  make*  a  merchant 
o',  wad  he  or  wad  he  no,  and  the  lad  turned  a  strolling 
stage-player,  in  pure  dislike  to  the  labour  an  honest  man 
should  live  by. — Weel,  sir,  what  say  you  to  your  handy- 
wark  ?  Will  Hamlet  the  Dane,  or  Hamlet's  ghost,  be 
good  security  for  Mr.  Owen,  sir  ?" 

"  I  don't  deserve  your  taunt,"  I  replied,  "  though  I 
respect  your  motive,  and  am  too  grateful  for  the  assist- 
ance you  have  afforded  Mr.  Owen  to  resent  it.  My  only 
business  here  was  to  do  what  I  could  (it  is  perhaps  very 
little)  to  aid  Mr.  Owen  in  th^  management  of  my  father's 
affairs.  My  dislike  of  the  commercial  profession  is  a 
feeling  of  which  I  am  the  best  and  sole  judge." 

"  I  protest,"  said  the  Highlander,  **  I  had  some  re- 
spect for  this  callanteven  before  I  kend  what  was  in  him  ; 
butnow  I  honour  him  for  his  contempt  of  weavers  and  spin- 
ners, and  sic-like  mechanical  persons  and  their  pursuits.'' 

"  Ye're  mad,  Rob,"  said  the  Baillie — "  mad  as  a 
March  hare, — ^though  wherefore  a  hare  suld  be  mad  at 
March  mair  than  at  Martinmas,  is  mair  than  I  can  weel 
say.  Weavers  !  Deil  shake  ye  out  o'  the  web  the  wea- 
ver craft  made.  Spinners  ! — yell  spm  and  wind  your- 
sell  a  bonnie  pirn.  And  this  young  birkie  here,  that 
ye're  hoying  and  hounding  on  the  shortest  road  to  the 
gallows  and  the  deevil,  will  his  stage-plays  and  his  poe- 
tries help  him  here,  dy'e  think,  ony  mair  than  your  deep 
oaths  and  drawn  dirks,  ye  reprobate  that  ye  are  *? — Will 
Tityre  iu  patula,  as  they  ca'  it,  tell  him  where  Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone  is  ?  or  Macbeth  and  all  his  kernes  and 
galla-glasses,  and  your  awn  to  boot,  Rob,  procure  him  five 
thousand  pounds  to  answer  the  bills  which  fall  due  ten 
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Jays  hence,  were  they  a'  rouped  at  the  Cross,  basket- 
hilts,  Andra*Ferraras,  leather  targets,  brogues,  brochan 
and  sporrans  f " 

"  Ten  days  f  *  I  answered,  and  instinctively  drew  out 
Diana  Vernon's  packet ;  and  the  time  being  elapsed  dur- 
ing which  I  was  to  keep  the  seal  sacred,  I  hastily  broke 
it  open.  A  sealed  letter  fell  from  a  blank  inclosure,  ow-> 
ing  to  the  trepidation  with  which  I  opened  the  parcel.  A 
slight  current  of  wind,  wUch  found  its  way  through  a 
broken  pane  of  the  window,  wafted  the  letter  to  Mi*. 
Jarvie's  feet,  who  lifted  it,  examined  the  address  with  un- 
ceremonious curiosity,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  handed 
it  to  his  Highland  kinsman,  saying,  *'  Here's  a  wind  has 
blown  a  letter  to  its  right  owner,  tliough  tliere  were  ten 
thousand  chances  against  its  coming  to  hand." 

The  Highlander,  having  examined  the  address,  broke 
the  letter  open  without  the  least  ceremony.      I  endeav 
oured  to  interrupt  his  proceeding. 

"  You  must  satisfy  me,  sir,"  said  I,  ^^  that  the  lettei 
is  intended  for  you  before  I  can  permit  you  to  peruse  it." 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  re- 
plied the  mountaineer,  with  great  composure ; — '^  remem- 
ber Justice  Inglewood,  Clerk  Jobson,  Mr.  Morris — above 
all,  remember  your  vera  humble  servant,  Robert  Caw- 
mill,  and  the  beautiful  Diana  Vernon.  Remember  all 
this,  and  doubt  no  longer  that  tlie  letter  is  for  me." 

I  remained  astonished  at  my  own  stupidity.  Through 
the  whole  night,  the  voice,  and  even  the  features  of  this 
man,  though  imperfectly  seen,  haunted  me  with  recollec- 
tions to  which  I  could  assign  no  exact  local  or  personal 
associations.  But  now  the  light  dawned  on  me  at  once 
— ^this  man  was  Campbell  himself.  His  whole  peculiar- 
ities flashed  on  me  at  once, — the  deep  strong  voice, — tlie 
inflexible,  stern,  yet  considerate  cast  of  features, — the 
Scottish  brogue,  with  its  corresponding  dialect  and  im- 
agery, which,  although  he  possessed  the  power  at  times 
of  laying  them  aside,  recurred  at  every  moment  of  emo- 
tion, and  gave  pith  to  his  sarcasm,  or  vehemence  to  his 
expostulation.       Rather  beneath  the  middle  size  than 
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above  it,  Irb  limbs  were  fbmied  iqpen  ike  very  stroi^est 
mode}  thai  k  oomittoQt  widt  agilitf^  wUtle,  finm  the  re* 
markable  ease  and  freedom  of  his  movemento,  you  could 
not  doubt  bis  possessing  ifae  ktles  quality  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfeetion.  TVo  points  in  hb  person  interfered 
with  the  rules  of  symmetry — ^his  shoulders  wese  so  broad 
in  proportion  to  his  height,  as,  nothwithstanding  the  lean 
and  lathy  appearance  of  hia  frame,  gave  him  something 
the  air  of  being  too  square  in  respect  to  hb  stature  ;  and 
his  arms,  though  round,  sinewy,  and  strong,  were  so  very 
long  as  to  be  rather  a  deformity.  I  afterwards  heard 
that  this  lepgth  of  arm  was  a  circumstance  on  which  he 
prided  himself;  that  when  he  wore  his  native  Highland 
garb  he  could  Ue  the  garters  of  his  hose  without  stoop- 
ing ;  and  that  it  gave  him  great  advantage  in  the  use  of 
the  broad-sword,  at  which  he  was  very  dexterous.  But 
certainly  this  want  of  symmetry  destroyed  the  claim  he 
might  otherwise  have  set  up,  to  be  accounted  a  very 
handsome  man  ;  it  gave  something  wild,  bregular,  and, 
as  it  were,  unearthly  to  his  appearance,  and  reminded 
me  involuntarily  of  the  tales  which  Mabel  used  to  tell  of 
the  old  Picts  who  ravaged  Northumberland  in  ancient 
times,  who,  according  to  her  traditioB,  were  a  sort  of 
half--goblin  half-human  beings,  distinguished,  like  this 
man,  for  courage,  cunning,  ferocity,  the  length  of  their 
arms,  and  the  squareness  of  their  shoulders. 

When,  however,  I  recollected  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  formerly  met,  I  could  not  doubt  thut  the  billet 
was  most  probably  designed  for  him.  He  had  made  a 
marked  figure  among  Uiose  mysterious  personages  over 
whom  Diana  seemed  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  from 
whom  she  experienced  an  influence  in  her  turn.  It  was 
painful  to  think  that  the  fate  of  a  being  so  amiable  was 
involved  in  that  of  desperadoes  of  this  man's  description  ; 
yet  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  it.  Of  what  use, 
however,  could  this  person  be  to  my  father's  afiairs  *? — I 
could  think  only  of  one.  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  had, 
at  the  instigation  of  Miss  Vernon,  certainly  found  means 
to  produce  Mr.  Campbell  when  bis  presence  was  neces- 
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mw  ^  espculpatQ  me  ^om  Morris's  accuwtifOi^TTrVVas  h 
nol,  possible  t^iat  her  infiuexi^e^  in  like  mami^,  might 
prevail  on  Campbell  to  produce  Rashleigb  ?  Speaking 
on  Hm  nippo^uoa,  \  reqjMedted  to  knaw  whejie  99$  dan- 
gerous kinsman  was,  md^  vrh^n  ^r.  CaqppbeU  had  seep 
him.    Th^  ansi^^r  wa^  indirecu 

^*  It's  a  kittle  cast  die  has  gmi  me  to  play  ;  but  yet 
it's  fair  play,  and  I  wm^  haifjk  her*  ilt^.  Osl^^aldiston?, 
I  dwell  nol  rery  %  from,  hence — my  kinsn^p  can  show 
you  the  ijray-rieaire  ¥r*  Omm  to  dp  the  best  he  can  in 
Glasgow — ^do  yoif  come  and  see  me  in  the  gknsii  and  it's 
like  I  may  nleaswre  you,  and  stead  your  father  in  his  ex* 
tremity.  X  aip  but  a  poor  man  ;  but  wU's  better  than 
wealth — and,  cousin,"  (turning  from,  me  to  address  Mr* 
Jarvie)  ^^  if  ye  ^aur  yentur^  sae  muckle  as  to  eat  a  dish 
of  Scotch  coliopa,  and  a  leg  o'  red-deer  venison  wi'  me, 
come  ye  wi'  thi;9  Sassenach  gentleman  as  far  as  Drymen 
or  Bucklivie,  or  the  Clachan  of  Aheribil  will  be  better 
than  ony  o'  tbem,  and  I'll  hae  spmebody  waiting  to  weise 
ye  the  gat^  to  the  plac^  where  I  may  be  for  die  time— 
What  Sjay  ye^  man  ?—- There's  my  thumbi  I'll  ne'er  be- 
guile ye." 

"  Na,  na,  Robin,"  said  the  cautipus  burgher,  *'  I  s^dom 
Uke  to  leave  the  Gorbals  ;  I  have  nae  freedom  to  gang 
amang  your.wUd  hills,  Robin,  and  your  kilted  red-shanks 
— it  disna  become  my  place,  man." 

"  The  devil  damn  your  place  and  you  baith !"  reiter^ 
ated  Campbell.  ^*  The  only  drap  o'  gentle  bluid  that's, 
in  your  bpdy  was  our  great  grand-uncle's  that  was  justi- 
fied at  Dumbarton,  and  you  set  yoursell  up  to  say  ye 
wad  derogate  frae  your  place  to  visit  me  ! — Hark  thee,, 
man,  I  owe  thee  a  day  inharst — I'll  pay  up  your  thousan 
pund  Scots,  plack  and  bawbee,  gin  ye'll  be  an  honest 
fallow  for  anes,  and  just  daiker  up  the  gate  wi'  this  Sas- 
senach." 

"  Hout  awa'  wi*  your  gentility,"  replied  the  Baillie  ; 
"  carry  your  gentle  bluid  to  the  Cross,  and  see  what  ye'll 
buy  wi't. — But,  if  I  were  to  come,  wad  ye  really  and. 
soothfastly  pay  me  the  siller  V* 
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^  I  swear  to  ye,"  said  the  Highlander,  ^  upon  the  bal« 
idome  of  him  that  sleeps  beneath  the  grey  stane  at  Inch- 
CaiUeach."* 

^^  Say  nae  mair,  Robin, — say  nae  mair— We'll  see 
what  may  be  dune.  But  ye  maunna  expect  me  to  gang 
owerthe  Highland  line — I'll  gae  beyond  the  line  at  no  rate. 
Ye  maun  meet  me  about  Bucklivie  or  the  Clachan  of 
Aberfoil,  and  dinna  forget  the  needful." 

"  Nae  fear — nae  fear,"  said  Campbell,  "  I'D  be  as  true 
as  the  steel  blade  that  never  failed  its  master.  But  I 
must  be  budging,  cousin,  for  the  air  o'  Glasgow  tolbooth 
is  no  that  ower  salutary  to  a  Highlander's  constitution." 

"  Troth,"  replied  the  merchant,  "  and  if  my  duty  were 
to  be  dune,  ye  couldna  change  your  atmosphere,  as  the 
minister  ca's  it,  this  ae  wee  while.  Ochon,  that  I  suld 
ever  be  concerned  in  aiding  and  abetting  an  escape  frae 
justice  !  it  will  be  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  me  and  mine, 
and  my  very  father's  memory,  forever." 

'*  Hout  tout,  man,  let  that  flee  stick  in  the  wa',"  an- 
swered his  kinsman  ;  "  when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will  rub 
out — Your  father,  honest  man,  could  look  ower  a  friend's 
faults  as  weel  as  anither." 

"  Ye  may  be  right,  Robin,"  replied  the  Baillie,  after 
a  moment's  reflection  ;  "  he  was  a  considerate  man  the 
deacon  ;  he  kend  we  had  a'  our  frailties,  and  he  lo'ed 
his  friends — Ye'll  no  hae  forgotten  him,  Robin  ?"  This 
question  he  put  in  a  softened  tone,  conveying  as  much  at 
least  of  the  ludicrous  as  the  pathetic. 

"  Forgotten  him  !"  replied  his  kinsman,  "  what  sulu 
ail  me  to  foi^et  him  ? — a  wapping  weaver  he  was,  and 
wrought  my  first  pair  o'  hose. — But  come  awa',  kinsman, 

**  Come  fin  up  my  cap,  oome  fill  up  my  cum, 
Come  saddle  my  bones,  and  call  up  my  man ; 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, 
I  daorna  stay  langer  in  bonny  Dundee." 

"  Whisht,  sir !"  said  the  magistrate,  in  an  authoritative 
tone — "  lilting  and  singing  sae  near  the  latter  end  o'  the 
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Sabbath  !   This  house  may  bear  ye  sing  aoitber  tuoe  yet 
— Aweel,  we  hae  a'  backsliduigs  to  answer  for — Stan 
chells,  open  the  door." 

The  jailor  obeyed,  and  we  all  sallied  forth.  Stan* 
cbeUs  looked  with  some  surprise  at  the  two  strangers, 
wondering,  doubtless,  how  they  came  mto  these  premises 
without  his  knowledge  ;  but  Mr.  Jarvie's  "  Friends  o' 
mine,  Stanchells — friends  o'  mine,"  silenced  all  disposi 
tion  to  inquiries.  We  now  descended  into  the  lower  ves- 
tibule, and  hollowed  more  than  once  for  Dougal,  to  which 
summons  no  answer  was  returned  ;  when  Campbell  ob- 
served, with  a  Sardonic  smile,  <'  That  if  Dougal  was  the 
lad  he  kent  him,  he  would  scarce  wait  to  get  thanks  for 
bis  ain  share  of  the  night's  wark,  but  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity on  the  full  trot  to  the  pass  of  Ballamaha  " 

"  And  left  us — and,  abune  a',  me  mysell,  locked  up  in 
the  tolbooth  a'  night  !"  exclaimed  the  Baillie  in  ire  and 
perturbation.  '^  Ca'  for  fore-hammers,  sledge-hammers, 
pincers,  and  coulters ;  send  for  Deacon  Yettiin,  the  smith, 
and  let  him  ken  that  Baillie  Jarvie's  shut  up  in  the  tolbooth 
by  a  Hieland  blackguard,  whom  he'll  hang  up  as  high  as 
Haman" ' 

"  When  ye  catchihim,"  said  Campbell  gravely  j  "  but 
stay,  the  door  is  surely  not  locked." 

Indeed,  on  examination,  we  found  that*  the  door  was 
not  only  left  open,  but  that  Dougal  in  his  retreat  had,  by 
carrying  off  the  keys  along  with  him,  taken  care  that  no 
one  should  exercise  his  office  of  porter  in  a  hurry. 

'^  He  has  glimmerings  o'  common  sense  now,  that  crea- 
ture Dougal,"  said  Campbell ;  '*  he  kend  an  open  door 
might  hae  served  me  at  a  pinch." 

We  were  by  this  time  in  the  street. 

"  I  tell  you,  Robin,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  in  my  puir 
mind,  if  ye  live  the  hfe  ye  do,  ye  shuld  hae  ane  o'  your 
fillies  door-keeper  in  every  jail  in  Scotland,  in  case  o' 
the  warst." 

^^  Ane  o'  my  kinsmen  a  baillie  m  ilka  burgh  will  do 
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JB8t  8»  weel,  cou^  Nicol — so,  gude-ni^t  or  gude-morn- 
tng  to  ye  ;  and  forget  net  the  Cktchaii  of  AberfoU.'' 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  sprung  to  the 
other,  side  of  the  sireet,  am)  wais  lost  in  darkness.  Ira* 
naediatoly  vnt  his*  disappoffimice,  we  heard  hinv  give  af  k>f^ 
whi8i4e  of  peouHsi  modttlation  f  whiefe  #a9  in£«atftly  re^ 
plied  to.* 

<'  Hear  lo  ikm  Hieliuid  deevas,''  said  Mr.  Carrie  ; 
*'  diey  think. tkemselb  on  the  skirts<  off  BenkKKond  already, 
vrhesse  they  may  gaogwhewiag  and  wMsthog  about  with- 
out ankidiiig  Sunday  or  Saturday.'.'  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  something  which  fell  with  »  betfvy  clash  on  tlie 
street  b^re  us — ^'  Gude  guide  ue  !  what's  this  mail 
o't  9 — Mattie^  baud  up  the  lannern^-^Conscfence  !  if  it 
isna  the  keys— Weel,  thail's  juet  ais  weet— they  eost  the 
burgh  siller,  aad^  there  might  hae  been  some  clbirers=  about 
(be  lose  o'  tbem-^0»  an  Baillie  Grahame  were  lo  get  word 
o'  this  night's  job,  it  wad  be  a  sair  hair  in  my  oeek  !" 

As  we  were  still  but  a  few  steps  froni  the  tolbootb  door. 
We  earried  back  these  imjj^ements  of  office,  and  consign- 
ed tbenH  to  the  bead  jailor,  who,  in  lieu  of  ^e  usual  mode 
of  making  good  his  post  by  turning  the  keys^,-  was  keep^- 
log  sentry  in  the  vestibule  till  the  arriv«l  of  some  assistant, 
whom  he  had  summoned  in  order  to  replace  the  Gekio 
6igHive  Dougjal. 

Havitig  dischar^d  this  piece  of  duty  to  the  bisrglb,  aMi 
my  roltd  lying,  the  same  way  with  the  hoi^esii  magistvate's, 
I  proGted  by  the  light  of  his  lasteniv  end  bo  by  my  arm^ 
to  find  our  way  through  the  su-eets^  wkkhy  Whatever  they 
may  now  be,  Were  then  dark^  uneven,  add  ill«paved« 
Age  is  easily  propitiated  by  intentions  from*  the  young. 
The  Baillie  expressed  himself  interested  in  me,  and  ad- 
ded, "  That  since  1  Was  nafihi  o'  thsit  pky-^Actiiig  aond  play- 
ganging  generatioQy  whom  his  saul  baited,  he  wad  be  glad 
if  1  wad  eat  a  reiMed  haddock^  ot  a  fresh  herring,  at 
breakfast  wi'  him  tlie  morn,  and  meet  my  friend,  Mr. 
OweHy  whom,  by  ifeat  time^  he  woi»kl  place  al  liberty." 
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^*  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  when  I  had  accepted  of  the 
invitation  with  thanks,  **  how  could  you  possibly  connect 
ine  with  the  stage  9" 

"  I  watna,"  replied  Mr.  Jarvie  ;  "  it  was  a  bletherin' 
phrasin'  chield  they  eai*  Fair&er?ice,  that  cam  at  e'en  to 
get  an  order  to  send  the  crier  through  the  toun  for  ye  at 
^reigh  &  day  the  mom.  He  tdl't  me  whae  ye  were, 
and  how  ye  Were  sent  frae  ybtfr  fethef*s  hbuse,  because 
ye  Wadna  be  a  dealer,  and  that  ye  mightna  disgrace  your 
family  wi'  ganging  on  the  stage.  Ane  Hammorgaw,  our 
precentor,  brought  him  here,  and  said  he  was  an  auld  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  I  sent  them  baitb  awa'  wi'  a  flae  in  their 
lug  for  bringing  me  sic  an  errand  on  sic  a  night.  But  I 
see  he's  s  fule-creature  aPthegither,  and  clean  mistaken 
about  ye.  I  like  ye,  man,"  be  continued  ^  ^*  I  like  a  lad 
that  will  stand  by  his  friends  m  irouUe*-!  aye  did  it  my- 
sell,  and  sae  did  the  deacon  my  fiather,  test  and  bless  himt 
But  ye  suldna  keep  ower  raucUe  company  wi'  Hieland- 
men  and  thae  wild  cattle.  Can  a  man  touch  pitch  and 
tio  b^  defiled  9 — aye  mind  thdt.  Nae  doubt,  the  best 
and  wisest  may  err-^Onoei  t^lriee^  and  diricey  have  1 
backslidden^  man,  abd  dun^  thvei^  thin§Bk  diis  night — my 
father  wadna  b»e  believed  his  eed  if  he  couM  hae  look'^ 
ed  up  aad  seen  me  do  tbem." 

He  was  by  this  time  adrrived  at  the  door  of  his  bwii 
ckvelling.  He  paused^  hchvever^  on  the  thrertioldt  flifif 
went  on  m  a  solemn  tone  of  deep  totstiiti&n^-**^  Y'miWf 
I  hae  thought  my  ain  thoughts  on  the  SabbadiM^Secondqr^ 
[  hae  gFen  security  finr  an  Englishman^-^and,  iv  the  iMrd 
and  kist  place,  well*««day  !  I  hae  let  an  Hl-'dfic^  escape 
from  the  place  of  impriscnnnenlf — But  tbete's  bstlm  in 
Grlcad,  Mr.  Osbaktistone— Mattie,  I  can  let  mjseil  ifn-*^ 
see  Mr^  Osbaldistone  to  Luckie  Flyter'i*,  sf  the  comer  o' 
the  wynd.  Mr.  Osbaldistone" — in  a  whisper—"  ye'tt 
ofier  nae  incivility  to  Mattie— *she's  an  honest  man's  datlgh* 
\er,  and  a  near  cousin  o'  the  Laird  o'  Lmsmeffield's."' 
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'  Will  it  please  }'ourwonhip1o  soeqA  of  nypMraenrkeY  1  btteech  that  1 
■My  feed  upon  your  bread,  tbough  it  be  the  browneat,  and  drink  of  yoar 
drink,  though  it  be  of'  the  unAllest ;  for  I  will  do  your  worship  as  much  ser- 
vice for  forty  shillings  as  another  man  shall  for  three  pounds.^ 

GremA  TSt  Quoque. 

I  RKMEMBKRED  the  hoDCst  Baillie's  parting  chaise,  but 
did  not  conceive  there  was  any  incivility  in  adding  a  kiss 
to  the  half-crown  with  which  I  remunerated  Mattie's  at- 
tendance ;  nor  did  her  ^*  Fie  for  shame,  sir,"  express 
any  very  deadly  resentment  of  the  affront.  Repeated 
knocking  at  Mrs.  Flyter's  gate  awakened  in  due  order, 
first,  one  or  two  stray  dogs,  who  began  to  bark  with  all 
their  might ;  next,  two  or  three  night-capped  heads,  which 
were  thrust  out  of  the  neighbouring  windows  to  reprehend 
me  for  disturbing  the  solemnity  of  the  Sunday  night  by 
that  untimely  noiae.  While  I  trembled  lest  the  thunders 
of  their  wrath  might  dissolve  in  showers  likethatof  Xan- 
appe,  Mrs.  Flyter  herself  awoke,  and  began,  in  a  tone 
of  objurgation  not  unbecoming  the  philosophical  spouse  of 
Socrates,  to  scold  one  or  two  loiterers  in  her  kitchen,  for 
not  hastening  to  the  door  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  my 
noisy  summons. 

These  worthies  were,  indeed,  nearly  concerned  in  the 
firacas  which  their  laziness  occasioned,  being  no  other 
than  the  faithful  Mr.  Fairservice,  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Hammorgaw,  and  another  person,  whom  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  town-crier,  who  we  i  sitting  over  a  cog 
of  ale,  as  they  called  it,  (at  my  expense,  as  my  bill  after- 
wards informed  me,)  in  order  to  devise  the  terms  and 
style  of  a  proclamation  to  be  made  through  the  streets  the 
next  day,  in  order  that  ^'  the  unfortunate  young  gentle- 
man," as  they  had  the  impudence  to  tjualify  me,  might 
be  restored  to  his  friends  witiiout  farther  delay.     It  ma) 


oe  supposed  that  I  did  not  siippfess  mj  displessnre  at 
this  impertinent  interference  with  my  aAurs ;  but  Andrew 
set  up  such  ejaculations  of  transport  at  my  arrival,  as 
fairly  drowned  my  expressions  of  resentment.  His  rap- 
tureib  perchance,  were  pardy  political ;  and  the  tears  of 
joy  wbiclvhe  shed  had  certainly  their  source  m  that  noble 
fountain  of  emotion,  the  tankard.  However,  the  tumult- 
uous glee  which  he  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel  at  my  re^ 
turn,  saved  Andrew  the  broken  head  which  I  had  twice 
destined  him  ;  first,  on  account  of  the  colloquy  he  had 
held  with  the  precentor  on  my  afiairs  ;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  impertinent  history  be  had  thought  proper  to  give  of 
me  to  Mr.  Jarvie.  T  however  contented  myself  with  slap- 
ping the  door  of  my  bed*room  in  bis  face  as  he  followed 
me,  praising  Heaven  for  my  safe  return,  and  mixing  his 
joy  with  admonitions  tome  to  take  care  how  I  walked  my 
own  ways  in  future*  I  then  went  to  bed,  resolving  my  first 
business  in  the  morning  should  be  to  discharge  this  troi»- 
blesome,  pedantic,  sel{<x>nceited  coxcomb,  who  seemed 
so  much  disposed  to  c(Histitute  himself  rather  a  preeeptoar 
than  a  domestic. 

Accordingly  in  the  morning  I  resumed  my  purpose, 
and  calling  Andrew  into  my  apartment,  requested  to  know 
his  charge  for  guiding  and  attending  me  as  far  as  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Fairservice  looked  very  blank  at  this  demand,  justly 
considering  it  as  a  presage  to  approaching  dbmission. 

*^  Your  honour,"  he  said,  after  some  hesitatioo,  *^wun« 
na  think — wunna  think" 

^'  Speak  out,  you  rascal,  or  I'll  break  your  head,"  said 
i,  as  Andrew,  between  tlie  double  risk  of  losing  all  by 
asking  too  much,  or  a  part,  by  stating  his  demand  lower 
than  what  I  might  be  willing  to  pay,  stood  gasping  in  the 
agony  of  doubt  and  calculation. 

Out  it  came  with  a  bolt,  however,  at  my  threat ;  as  the 
kind  violence  of  a  blow  on  the  back  sometimes  delivers 
the  wind-pipe  from  an  intrusive  morsel.  "  Aughteen 
pennies  steifmg  per  diem — that  is  by  the  day — ^your  hpn- 
our  wadna  think  unconscionable." 
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^  b  4s  AeiM%  wbttCis  neaal,  ftn4  «reble  wh«t  fou  merit 
Andrew  $  but  &erflf*«  a  gamaa  for  jou,  and  get  about 
your  b(irfne38*" 

^  The  Lord  lor^e  «8  <  I«  your  li<iBour  mtA  ^^  ex- 
cdaJMied  Andrew.  ^ 

^  No ;  t>ut  I  tUnk  you  mem  to  make  me  so — I  give 
yau  a  tlnrd  alxyveyour  demand,  and  you  etand  staring  and 
»xpQ9(ulatkig  there  as  if  I  were  cheating  you.^-r-Take 
your  money,  imd  go  about  your  tmsiness.^ 

^*  Oude  safe  us  V^  continued  .Ajnkew,  •*  in  -what  can  I 
^e  0ffiMided  yeur  honour  9 — Oertainty  af  flesh  is  but  as 
flowers  of  ^e  field  i  but  if  a  bed  of  eamomile  hath  value 
19  medidne,  ^  a  sure^  the  use  of  Andrew  Fairservice 
•to  your  honour  is  nothing  leas  evideol — it's  as  mneicle  as 
yoi^lUe^e  woith  4o  part  wi'  me.** 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  replied*  I,  *^  k  is  dlflieirh  to  say 
wtletber  you  are  more  knave  or  feol.^-^SIo  you  intend  then 
to  iteiBi^h  wMi  me  whether  I  like  It  or  no  9^ 

"  Troth,  I  was  e*en  thinking  sae,"  replied  Andrew, 
dogmatScaiy  5  ^^  for  if  your  honour  diraa  ken  when  ye 
hae  a  gude  servant,  I  ken  when  I  hae  a  gude  master,  and 
Ae  <M1  he  in  mj  feet  gin  I  leave  ye — and  there^s  the 
brief  and  4ie  4ang  o^t, — besides,  I  hae  received  nae  reg- 
ular warning  to  4}uit  ray  place." 

*^  your  place,  ^ir  T'  s*id  I,  ^  why,  you  are  no  hired 
servant  of  mftne,  jou  ^^  merely  a  ginde,  whose  know- 
4edge  of  the  eountry  I  availed  mysdf  of  on  my  road." 

"  I  am  no  just  a  common  servant,  I  admit,  sir,"  re- 
monstrated Mr.  Fwrserv^ce  ;  **  but  your  honour  kens  I 
fitted  a  gude  p^ace  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  comply  wi' 
yaw  honour's  soficitatlions.  A  man  might  make  honestly, 
wid  wi'  a  ctear  conseienee,  twenty  sterling  pounds  per 
annum,  weel  counted  siller,  o^  the  garden  at  Osbaldistone 
HaH,  and  I  wasna  likely  to  gi'e  up  a'  that  for  a  guinea,  I 
<row— 4  reckoned  on  staying  wi'  your  honour  to  the  terms 
etwl  et  the  least  o^t  5  and  I  account  upon  my  wage,  board- 
wage,  fee,  and  bountidi,  ay,  to  that  length  o't  at  tlie 
least." 
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<<  Come,  come  air/'  replied  I,  <<  these  impodeat  pre- 
.tensHQM  won't  serve  jour  turn  ;  and  if  I  hear  an^  niore 
of  tfaeni,  J  shall  convince  you,  that  Squire  Thoradiff  is 
BOt  the  only  one  of  my  name  that  can  use  his  Aa^ers." 

While  J  spoke  thus,  the  whole  matter  struck  me  as  so 
ridiculouSf  that  though  xeally  an/^,  I  had  some  difficuhy 
to  forbear  laiaghios  ^^  ^^  gravity  wjih  which  Aodfiew  eiip*- 
ported  »  plea  so  utterly  eiLtravagant.  Tbexaaeal,  awans 
of  the  impression  he  had  oiade  .on  my  miwdes,  was  e«* 
couraged  to  perseverance.  He  judged  ii  aaler,  howevier, 
to  take  his  pretensions  a  peg  low<er,  in  case  of  4yv€fersU3aiD- 
ing  at  the  same  time  both  his  plea  and  my  pe/benj^. 

*'  Admitting  that  my  honour  could  part  witti  a  faiUiful 
servant  that  had  served  me  and  mine  hy  day  and  nigiu 
for  twenty  years,  in  a  strange  place,  and  at  a  aiomeot's 
warning,  he  was  weel  assured;"  he  said,  ^'  it  wasaa  in  ray 
heart,  nor  in  no  true  gentlemaa's,  to  pit  a  puir  lad  like 
hiraseil,  that  had  come  forty  or  fifty,  ox  say  a  hundred 
miles  out  o'  his  road  purely  to  bear  my  hoaour  company, 
and  that  hadnaehauding  Init  his  penny-fee,  to  sic  a  hard- 
ship as  this  comes  to." 

I  think  it  was  you.  Will,  who  once  iold  me,  that,  to  be 
an  obstinate  man,  1  am  in  certam  things  the  js»Q0i  guUable 
and  malleable  of  mortals.  The  fact  is,  <4hai  it  is  onty 
contradiction  which  makes  me  peremptory,  an4  wl^Bie  I  cb 
not  feel  myself  called  on  to  ^vc  hattle  to  any  propositioi^  I 
am  always  willing  to  grant  it,  rather  that  give  my»eiX  «imch 
trouble.  I  knew  this  fellow  to  be'  a  ffeedy^  iinesomey 
meddling  coxcomb ;  stm,  liowever,  I  must  have  i^eoi^  one 
about  me  in  the  quality  of  guide  and  domestic,  and  I  was 
so  much  used  to  Andrew's  humour,  that  on  some  occa-^ 
sions  it  was  rainier  amusing.  In  the  state  of  indecision  to 
which  these  reflectipns  led  me,  I  asked  Fairservice  if  he 
knew  the  roads,  towns,  kjc.  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to 
which  my  father's  concerns  with  the  proprietors  of  High- 
land forests  were  likely  to  lead  me.  I  believe  if  I  had  ask- 
ed him  the  road  to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  be  would  have 
at  that  moment  undertaken  to  guide  me  to  it ;  ^o  that  J 
bad  reason  afterwards  to  think  myself  fortuxi^i^e  in  finding 
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that  his  actual  knowledge  did  not  fall  very  much  short  of 
that  which  he  asserted  himself  to  possess.  I  fixed  the 
amount  of  his  wages,  and  reserved  to  myself  the  privilege 
of  dismissing  him  when  I  chose,  on  paying  him  a  week 
in  advance.  I  gave  him  finally  a  severe  lecture  on  his 
conduct  of  the  preceding  day,  and  then  dismissed  him, 
rejoicing  at  heart,  though  somewhat  crest-fallen  in  coun- 
tenance, to  rehearse  to  his  friend  the  precentor,  who  was 
taking  his  morning  draught  in  the  kitchen,  the  mode  iti 
which  he  bad  "  euitled  up  the  daft  young  English  squire." 
Agreeably  to  appointment,  I  went  next  to  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie's,  where  a  comfortable  morning's  repast  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  parlour,  which  served  as  an  apartment  of 
all  hours,  and  almost  all  work^  to  that  honest  gentfemarr. 
The  bustling  and  benevolent  magistrate  bad  been  as  good 
as  his  word.  I  found  my*  friend  Owen  at  liberty,  ancP, 
conscious  of  the  refreshments  and  purification  of  brush 
and  basin,  was  of  course  a  very  different  person  from 
Owen  a  prisoner,  squalid,  heart-broken,  and  hopeless* 
Yet  the  sense  of  pecuniary  difficulties  arising  behind,  be- 
fore, and  around  him,  had  depressed  his  spirit,  and  the 
almost  paternal  embrace  which  the  good  man  gave  mo, 
was  embittered  by  a  sigh  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  And 
when  he  sat  down,  the  heaWness  in  his  eye  and  manner, 
so  diferent  from  the  quiet  composed  satisfaction  which 
they  usuaOy  exhibited,  indicated,  that  he  was  employing 
his  arithmetic  in  me/itally  numbering  up  the  days,  the 
hours,  the  minutes, which  yet  remained  as  an  interval  be- 
tween the  dishonour  of  bills  and  the  downfall  of  the  great 
commercial  establishment  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresfaam. 
It  was  left  to  me,  therefore,  to  do  honour  to  our  landlord's 
hospitable  cheer, — ^to  his  tea,  right  from  China,  which  he 
got  in  a  present  from  some  eminent  ship's-husband  at 
Wapping, — to  his  coffee,  from  a  snug  plantation  of  his 
own,  as  he  informed  us  with  a  wink,  called  Salt-market 
Grove,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, — to  his  English  toast  and 
ale,  his  Scotch  dried  salmon,  his  Lochfine  herrings,  and 
even  to  the  double  damask  table-cloth,  "  wrought  by  no 
hand,  as  you  may  guess,'*  save  that  of  hrs  deceased  father^ 
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the  worthy  Deacon  Jftrvie.  Having  conciliated  our  good- 
humoured  host  by  those  little  attentions  which  ^re  great 
to  most  men,  T  endevroured  in  my  turn  to  gain  from  him 
some  mformation  which  might  be  useful  for  my  guidance, 
as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity.  We  had 
not  hitherto  made  the  least  allusion  to  the  transactions  of 
the  preceding  night,  a  circumstance  which  made  my  ques- 
tion sound  somewhat  abrupt,  when,  without  any  previous 
introduction  of  the  subject,  I  took  advantage  of  a  pause 
when  the  history  of  the  table-cloth  ended,  and  that  of  the 
napkins  was  about  to  commence,  to  inquire,  "  Pray,  by 
the  by,  Mr.  Jarvie,  who  may  this  Mr.  Robert  Campbell 
be,  whom  we  met  with  last  night  V* 

The  interrogatory  seemed  to  strike  the  honest  magis- 
trate, to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  *•  all  of  a  heap,"  and  in- 
stead of  answering,  he  returned  the  question, — "  Whae's 
Mr.  Robert  Campbell  9 — ahem — ahay  ! — Whae's  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  quo'  he  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  mean  who,    and    what  is    he  9" 

"  Why,  he's — ahay  !— he's— ahem  !— Where  did  ye 
meet  with  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  as  ye  ca'  him  9" 

"  I  met  him  by  chance,"  I  replied,  "  some  months  ago, 
in  the  north  of  England." 

"  Ou  then,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  said  die  Baillie  dogged- 
ly? "  ye'U  ken  as  muckle  about  him  as  I  do.** 

"  I  should  suppose  not,  Mr.  Jarvie,"  I  replied  j  "  you 
are  his  relation  it  seems,  and  his  friend." 

"  There  is  some  cousin-red  between  us,  doubtless," 
said  the  Baillie  reluctantly,  "  but  we  hae  seen  little  o'  ilk 
olhei  since  Rob  gae  up  the  cattle-line  o'  dealing,  poor 
fallow  !  he  was  hardly  guided  by  them  migbt  hae  used 
liim  better — and  they  haena  made  their  plack  a  bawbee 
o't  neither.  There's  mony  ane  this  day  wad  rather  they 
iiad  never  chased  puir  Robin  frae  the  Cross  o'  Glasgow 
— there's  mony  ane  wad  rather  see  him  again  at  the  tail 
(/  three  hundred  kyloes,  than  at  the  head  o'  thirty  waur 
t^attle." 
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*^  A^  tbifl  esfimB  oodwig  to  n^  Mr,  JuT^t  pf  Mr. 
Campbell's  rank,  JbabiiU  of  life*  and  0903410  of  jipb^^oce,'' 
J  Deplied^  ^ 

"  Rank  ?"  mid  jMr.  Janrie  ;  ^^be's  a  Hidftiiid  geotkr 
mt^,  nae  doubts — better  rank  need  nane  to  be  ;-<-and  br 
babk,  I  judge  he  wears  tbe  Hieland  habit  amang  the  hills, 
though  he  has  breeks  on  when  he  comes  to  Ol^ow  ;-^ 
and  as  for  bis  subsistence,  what  needs  we  care  about  his 
subsistence,  sae  lang  as  be  asks  naething  frae  us,  ye  ken. 
But  I  hae  nae  time  for  clav^ring  about  him  e'en  now,  be- 
cause we  maun  look  into  your  father's  concerns  wi'  a' 
speedf'* 

So  saying,  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  sat  down  to 
examine  Mr.  Owep's  states,  which  the  other  thought 
it  most  prudeut  to  cpmmuiucafie  to  him  without  reserve 
I  knew  enough  of  bMsi9es9  to  be  aware  that  nothing  could 
be  more  acute  and  iS^ga^JOJ^s than  the  viewswhichMr.Jarvie 
entertained  of  the  matters  submitted  to  his  examination  ; 
and,  to  do  hiai  JMice^  it  •was  marked  by  much  fairness 
and  even  liberaU^»  |{e  secaicfaed  liis  ear  indeed  repeat- 
edly, on  observing  the  balance  which  stood  at  the  debit 
of  Qsbaldistone  and  Tr^8baIn  in  account  with  himself 
personally. 

^'  It  may  be  a  dead  loss,"  he  observed  ;  '^  and  con- 
science !  whate'er  ane  o'  your  Lombard-street  ^Idsmiths 
may  say  to  it,  it's  a  spell  ane  in  the  Saut-market  o'  Glas- 
gow. It  will  be  a  heavy  deficit — a  steff  out  o'  my  bicker, 
I  trow.  But  what  then  9--^I  trust  tlie  house  wunna  coup 
the  crans  for  a'  that's  come  and  gane  yet ;  and  if  it  does, 
I'll  never  bear  sae  base  a  mind  as  thae  corbies  in  the 
GaUowgata-'-An  lam  to  lose  by  ye,  Fse  ne'er  deny  I  hae 
won  by  ye  mony  a  fair  pund  sterling — Sae,  an  it  come 
to  the  warst,  I'se  e'en  lay  the  head  o'  the  sow  to  the  tail 
o'  the  grice.'^5 

I  did  not  altogether  understand  tbe  proverbial  arrange- 
ment with  which  Mr.  Jarvie  consoled  hiipself,  but  I  could 
easily  see  that  he  took  a  kind  and  friendly  interest  in 
the  arrangement  of  my  father's  afiairs,  suggested  sev- 
eral  expedients,  approved   several  plans  proposed  by 
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Oweoy  and  bj  his  countenance  and  counsdly  greatly  abat- 
ed the  gloom  upoo  the  brow  of  that  afllicted  delegate  of 
inj  father's  estabfishment. 

As  I  was  an  idle  spectator  on  this  occasion,  and,  per- 
haps, as  I  showed  some  inclination  more  Aan  once  to  re- 
turn  to  the  prohibited,  and,  apparently,  the  puzzling  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  CampbeH,  Mr.  Jarvie  dismissed  me  with  little 
formality,  widi  an  advice  to  ^  gang  up  the  gate  to  the 
College,  where  I  wad  find  some  chields  could  speak  Greek 
and  I^tin  weel,-— at  least  they  got  plenty  o'  siller  for  doing 
deil  hae't  else,  if  they  didna  do  that; and  where  I  might 
read  a  speU  o'  the  worthy  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd's  translation 
o'  the  Scriptures — better  poetry  need  nane  to  be,  as  he 
had  been  tell'd  by  them  that  kend,  or  suld  hae  kend 
about  sic  things."  But  he  seasoned  this  dismission  with 
a  kind  and  hospitable  invitation,  "  to  come  back  and  take 
part  o'  his  family-chack,  at  ane  preceesely — There  wad 
be  a  leg  o'  mutton,  and,  it  might  be,  a  tup's  head,  for  they 
were  in  season  ;"  but,  above  al],  I  was  to  return  at  "  ane 
o'clock  preceesely — it  was  the  hour  he  and  the  deacon 
his  father  aye  dined  at — they  pat  it  aff  for  naething  nor 
for  naebody."  ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

So  stands  the  Thracian  berdsman  with  his  spear 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear ; 
And  hears  him  in  the  rustling  wood,  and  teea 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  u«esy 
And  thinks— Here  conies  my  nortal  enemy. 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight  or  I. 

Palamonand  ArtUe, 

I  Toolt  the  route  towards  the  College,  as  Tecommend- 
ed  by  Mr.  Jarvie,  less  with  the  intentioii  of  seeking  for 
any  object  of  interest  or  a«ausement,  than  to  arrange  my 
own  ideas  and  Bieditate  on  my  future  conduct.     I  wan 
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dered  from  one  quadrangle  of  old-fashioned  building?  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  the  College-yards,  or  walk- 
ing-ground, where,  pleased  with  tlie  solitude  of  the  place, 
most  of  the  students  being  engaged  in  their  classes,  I  took 
several  turns,  pondering  on  the  waywardness  of  my  own 
destiny. 

I  could  not  doubt,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
my  first  meeting  with  this  person  Campbell,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  some  strangely  desperate  courses,  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  Mr.  Jarvie  alluded  to  his  person  or 
pursuits,  as  well  as  all  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night, 
tended  to  confirm  these  suspicions.  Yet  to  this  man 
Diana  Vernon  had  not,  it  would  seem,  hesitated  to  address 
herself  in  my  behalf ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
himself  towards  him  showed  an  odd  mixture  of  kindness, 
and  even  respect,  with  pity  and  censure.  Something 
there  must  be  uncommon  in  Campbell's  situation  and 
character  ;  and  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  it 
seemed  that  his  fate  was  doomed  to  have  influence  over, 
and  connection  with  my  own.  I  resolved  to  bring  Mr. 
Jarvje  to  close  quarters  on  the  first  proper  opportunity, 
and  learn  as  much  as  was  possible  on  the  subject  of  tins 
mysterious  person,  in  order  that  I  might  judge  whether 
it  was  possible  for  me,  without  prejudice  to  my  reputation, 
to  hold  that  degree  of  farther  correspondence  with  him 
to  which  he  seemed  to  invite. 

While  I  was  musing  on  these  subjects,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  three  persons  who  appeared  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  walk  through  which  I  was  sauntering,  seem- 
ingly engaged  in  very  earnest  conversation.  That  intui- 
tive impression  which  announces  to  us  the  approach  oi 
whomsoever  we  love  or  hate  with  intense  vehemence, 
long  before  a  more  indifferent  eye  can  recognize  their 
persons,  flashed  upon  my  mind  the  sure  conviction  that 
the  midmost  of  these  three  men  was  Rashleigh  Osbaldis- 
tone.  To  address  him  was  my  first  impulse  ;  my  second 
was,  to  watch  him  until  he  was  alone,  or  at  least  to  re- 
connoitre his  companions  before  confronting  him.  The 
party  was  still  at  such  distance,  and  engaged  in  such  deep 
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discourse,  that  I  had  time  to  step  unobserved  to  the  othei 
side  of  a  small  hedge,  which  imperfectly  screened  the 
alley  in  which  1  was  walking. 

It  was  at  this  period  the  fashion  of  the  young  and  gay 
to  wear,  in  their  morning  walks,  a  scarlet  cloak,  often 
laced  and  embroidered,  above  their  other  dress,  and  it 
was  the  trick  of  the  time  for  gallants  occasionally  to  dis- 
pose it  so  as  to  muiBe  a  part  of  tlie  face.  The  imitating 
this  fashion,  with  the  degree  of  shelter  which  I  received 
from  the  hedge,  enabled  me  to  meet  my  cousin,  unob- 
served by  him  or  the  others,  except  perhaps  as  a  passing 
stranger.  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  recognizing  in  his 
companions  that  very  Morris  on  whose  account  I  had  been 
summoned  before  Justice  Inglewood,  and  Mr.  MacVittie 
the  merchant,from  whose  starched  and  severe  aspect  I  had 
recoiled  on  the  preceding  da^. 

A  more  ominous  conjunction  to  my  own  afiairs,  and 
those  of  my 'father,  could  scarce  hove  been  formed.  T 
remembered  Morris's  false  accusation  against  me,  which 
he  might  be  as  easily  induced  to  renew  as  he  had  been 
intimidated  to  withdraw  ;  I  recollected  the  inauspicious 
influence  of  MacVittie  over  my  father's  afiairs,  testified 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Owen  ;  and  I  now  saw  both  these 
men  combined  with  one,  "whose  talents  for  mischief  I 
deemed  little  inferior  to  diose  of  th&  great  author  of  all 
ill,  and  my  abhorrence  of  whom  almost  amounted  to  dread. 

When  they  had  passed  me  for  some  paces,  I  turned 
and  followed  them  unobserved.  At  the  end  of  the  walk 
they  separated,  Morris  and  MacVittie  leaving  the  gardens, 
and  Rashleigh  returning  alone  through  the  walks.  I  was 
now  determined  to  confront  him,  and  demand  reparation 
for  the  injuries  he  had  done  my  father,  though  in  what 
form  redress  was  likely  to  be  rendered  remained  to  be 
known.  This,  however,  I  trusted  to  chance  ;  and,  fling* 
ing  back  the  cloak  in  which  I  was  rnuiBed,  I  passed  through 
a  gap  of  the  low  hedge,  and  presented  myself  before  Rash- 
eigh,  as,  in  a  deep  reverie,  he  paced  down  the  avenue. 

Rashleigh  was  no  man  to  be  surprised  or  thrown  off  hii 
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guud  by  sudd^)  xKCurreaoea.  Yet  k^  riid  npt  -find  hm 
tbus  close  to  hiiQ,  wearing  undpubtodty  in  my  fs^ce  the 
marks  of  that  indignation  yfhych  was  glowing  in  my  bo« 
sooi,  without  visibly  starting  at  tn  appAritiop  so  sMdden 
and  so  nieiiacing* 

^'  You  ame  weU  met^  sir,"  w3is  my  coiiinicHDeement ;  '<  I 
was  about  to  take  a  Jong  and  doidHful  journey  in  quest 
of  you." 

'^  You  know  little  of  turn  you  souglH  then,"  replied 
Rashleigjb,  with  his  usual  undaunted  composure.  '<  I 
am  easily  found  by  my  friends^^tfill  more  easily  by  my 
foes  ; — your  mmtm  compels  ipe  to  hfk  m  which  class  I 
must  rank  Mr,  Franr/is  O^boJdifitane  ?" 

<<  In  that  of  yqur  i^fi^  Wi^  I  Msvwed  $  *^  in  that  of 
your  mortal  Ib^fb  -Mutaas  ym  initMidy  do  justice  to  your 
benefactor,  my  father,  by  a«IM)«uNfo€  fer  ibts  jprofi«rty." 

'<  And  ibo  whom,  Mr.  OsbaMstaiae,"  ^o^wered  Rash- 
leigh,  '^  am  I,  a  inewftber  of  yow  lather's  commercial  es- 
tablishment, 1^9  be  campelled  to  give  any  account  of  my 
proceedings  in  those  conceros,  which  are  io  every  respect 
identified  witli  my  own  ? — Surely  not  to  a  young  gentle- 
man whose  exquisite  taste  for  literature  would  render  such 
discussions  disgusting  and  unintelligible*" 

*^  Your  sneer,  sir,  is  no  answer  ;  I  will  not  part  wilii 
you  until  I  have  full  satisfaotioo  concerning  tbe  fraud  you 
meditate— you  shall  go  with  ,me  before  a  magistrate." 

^*'  Be  it  so,"  said  Rasbleigh,  and  made  a  step  or  two  as 
if  to  acx^ompany  me ;  then  pausing,  proceeded  ^— **  Were 
I  inclined  to  do  as  y^ou  would  have  me,  you  should  soon 
feel  which  of  us  had  most  reason  to  dread  the  presence 
of  a  magistrate.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  accelerate  your 
fate.  Go,  young  man  !  anause  yourself  in  your  world  oi 
poetical  imaginations,  and  leave  the  business  of  life  to 
those  who  understand  aad  can  conduct  it." 

His  intention,  I  believe,  was  to  provoke  me,  and  he 
aiacceeded.  ^'  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  I  said,  ^  this  tone  of 
calm  insolence  shall  not  avail  you.  You  ought  to  be 
aware  that  the  name  we  both  bear  never  submitted  to  in- 
sult, and  shall  not  in  my  person  be  exposed  to  it." 


"^  You  remiad  me/'  said  Rashleigb,  with  one  of  his 
blackest  looks,  ^'  that  k  was  disboooured  in  my  person  ! 
— and  70U  remind  me  also  by  whom  i  Do  you  think  I 
iiave  forgotten  the  evening  at  Osbaldittone  Hall,  when 
you  cheaply  and  with  impttoity  played  the  bully  at  ray 
expense  h  F^  that  insolt-^iHieTer  to  be  wasbed  out  but 
by  blood  {—fer  the  various  times  you  have  crossed  ray  path, 
and  always  to  my  prqudice-«ibr  the  persevering  folly 
with  wMch  you  seek  to  traverse  scliemes,  the  importance 
of  wfaich  you  neither  know  nor  are  capable  of  estimating, 
— lor  all  these,  sir,  you  owe  me  a  long  account,  for  which 
there  shall  oome  Q.a  early  day  of  reckonii^." 

^  Let  it  come  when  it  wiil,'^  I  relied,  '*  I  shall  be  wil* 
ling  -aftd  ready  to  me^t  it.  Yet  you  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  heaviest  artide^-^hat  I  bad  the  pleasure  to  aid 
Miss  Vernon's  good  sen9e  and  virtuous  feeMng  in  extri- 
cating her  from  your  infamous  toils." 

I  think  his  dark  eyes  flashed  actual  fire  ait  this  home- 
taunt,  and  yet  his  voice  retained  the  same  calm  expres- 
sive tone  with  which  he  had  hitherto  conducted  the  c(ni- 
versation. 

^*  I  J»ad  oth^  views  with  respe<^  to  you,  young  man,'^ 
was  his  answer  j  **  less  hazardous  for  you,  and  more  suit- 
able to  my  pp0sent  character  and  former  education.  But 
I  see  yon  wi]!  draw  on  yourself  the  personal  chastisement 
your  boyish  insolence  so  well  merits.  Follow  me  to  a 
more  remote  spot,  where  we  are  less  ^ely  to  be  inter- 
rupted." 

I  followed  Mm  accordingly,  keeping  a  strict  eye  on  his 
motions,  for  I  believed  him  capable  of  die  very  worst 
actions.  We  reached  an  open  spot  in  a  sort  of  wilderness, 
laid  out  in  the  Dutch  taste,  with  clipped  hedges,  and  one 
or  two  statues.  I  was  on  my  guard,  and  it  was  well  with 
me  that  I  was  so  ;  for  Rashleigh's  sword  was  out  and  at 
my  breast  ere  I  could  throw  down  my  cloak,  or  get  my 
weapon  unsheathed,  so  that  I  only  saved  my  life  by  spring*- 
ing  a  pace  or  two  backwards.  He  had  some  advantage 
in  the  difference  of  our  weapons  ;  for  his  sword,  as  1 
recollect,  was  longer  than  mine,  and  had  one  of  those 
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bayonet  or  three-cornered  blades  wliich  are  now  geoer* ' 
ally  worn  ^  whereas,  mine  was  what  we  then  called  a 
Saxon  blade — narrow,  flat,  and  two*edged,  and  scarcely 
so  manageable  as  that  of  my  enemy.  In  other  respects 
we  were  pretty  equally  matched  ;  for  what  advantage  I 
might  possess  in  superior  address  and  agility,  was  fully 
counter-balanced  by  Rashleigh's  great  strong  and  cool- 
ness. He  fought,  indeed,  more  Uke  a  fiend  than  a  man 
— with  concentrated  spite  and  desire  of  blood,  only  al- 
layed by  that  cool  consideration  which  made  his  worst 
actions  appear  yet  worse  irom  the  air  of  deliberate  pre- 
meditation which  seemed  to  accompany  them.  His  ob- 
vious malignity  of  purpose  never  for  a  moment  threw  him 
off  his  guard,  and  be  exhausted  every  feint  and  stratagem 
proper  to  the  science  of  defence  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  meditated  the  most  desperate  catastrophe  to  our 
rencounter. 

On  ray  part,  the  combat  was  at  first  sustained  with 
more  moderation.  My  passions,  though  hasty,  were  not 
malevolent ;  and  the  walk  of  two  or  tibree  minutes  space 
gave  me  time  to  reflect  that  Rashleigh  was  my  father's 
nephew,  the  son  of  an  uncle,  who  after  his  fashion  had 
been  kind  to  me,  and  that  his  falling  by  my  hand  could 
not  but  occasion  much  family  distress.  My  first  resolu- 
tion, therefore,  was  to'  attempt  to  disarm  my  antagonist, 
a  manoeuvre  in  which,  confiding  in  my  superiority  of  skill 
and  practice,  I  anticipated  little  difficulty.  I  found,  how- 
ever, I  had  met  my  match  ;  and  one  or  two  foils  which  I 
received,  and  from  the  consequences  of  which  I  narrowly 
escaped,  obliged  me  to  observe  more  caution  in  my  mode 
of  fighting.  By  degrees  I  became  exasperated  at  the 
rancour  with  which  Rashleigh  sought  my  life,  and  return- 
ed his  passes  with  an  inveteracy  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree his  own  ;  so  that  the  combat  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  destined  to  have  a  tragic  issue.  That  issue  had 
nearly  taken  place  at  my  expense.  My  foot  slipped  in  a 
full  lounge  which  I  made  at  my  adversary,  and  I  could 
not  so  far  recover  myself  as  completely  to  parry  the  thrus. 
with  which  ir)y  pass  was  repaifi*     Yet  it  took  but  partia. 
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effect,  running  through  mj  waistcoat,  grazing  my  rib!^., 
and  passing  through  mj  coat  behind.  The  hilt  of  Rash- 
leigh's  sword,  so  great  was  the  vigour  of  his  thrust,  struck 
against  my  breast  with  such  force  as  to  give  me  great 
pain,  and  confirm  me  in  the  momentary  belief  that  1  was 
mortally  wounded.  Eager  for  revenge,  I  grappled  with 
my  enemy,  seizing  with  my  left  hand  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  shortening  my  own  with  the  purpose  of  running  him 
through  the  body.  Our  death-grapple  was  interrupted 
by  a  man  who  forcibly  threw  himself  between  us,  and 
pushing  us  separate  from  each  other,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
and  commanding  voice,"What!thesons  of  those  fathers  who 
sucked  the  same  breast  shedding  each  others  bluid  as  it 
were  strangers' ! — By  the  hand  of  my  father,  I  will  cleave 
to  the  brisket  the  first  man  that  mints  another  stroke  !^ 

I  looked  up  in  astonishment.  The  speaker  was  no  other 
than  Campbell.  He  had  a  basket-hiked  broad-sword 
drawn  in  his  hand,  which  he  made  to  whistle  around  his 
head  as  he  spoke,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his 
mediation.  Rashleigh  and  I  stared  in  silence  at  this  un- 
expected intruder,  who  pioceeded  to  exhort  us  alternate- 
ly :  "  Do  you,  Maister  Francis,  opine,  that  ye  will  re- 
establish your  father's  credit  by  cutting  your  kinsman's 
thrapple,  or  getting  your  ain  sneckit  instead  thereof  in  the 
College-yards  of  Glasgow  ? — Or  do  you,  Mr.  Rashleigh, 
think  men  will  trust  their  lives  and  fortunes  wi'  ane,  that, 
when  in  point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  confidence  wi'  a 
great  political  interest,  gangs  about  brawling  like  a  drunken 
gillie  9 — Nay,  never  look  gash  or  grim  at  me,  man — if 
ye're  angry,  ye  ken  how  to  turn  ther  buckle  o'  your  bell 
behind  you." 

"  You  presume  on  my  present  situation,"  replied  Rash- 
leigh, "  or  you  would  have  hardly  dared  to  interfere 
where  my  honour  is  concerned." 

"  Hout,  tout,  tout ! — Presume  ? — And  what  for  should 
•t  be  presuming  ? — ^Ye  may  be  the  richer  man,  Mr.  Os- 
oaldistone,  as  is  maist  likely ;  and  ye  may  be  the  mair 
learned  man,  whilk  I  dispute  not ;  but  I  reckon  ye   are 
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ndUier  a  pr^er  ipao  wfr  a  bejtter  gen^taan  tbm  Wffi^ 
and  it  will  be  news  to  me  when  I  bear  j^  are  s»  gu4€u 
And  €?ar€  too  ?— o-Muckle  daring  there's  about  it-**-!  triMir 
here  1  stand,  that  bae  slashed  as  bet  a  baggies  »&  <QjQy  o' 
the  twa  o'  ye,  and  thought  nae  mudde  o'  my  omrnJAg'^ 
wark  when  it  was  dune.  U*  my  foot  were  im  ^be  b^atber, 
as  it's  OB  the  causeway,  ior  this  pickle  ^avel,  tbl^t's  liuk 
better,  I  bae  been  waur  fnistry^ied  than  if  I  were  s^  to 
gie  ye  baith  y<¥ir  iser'iog  o't." 

Rasbleigh  hmi  by  ^  iime  recor<ere4  hisiusmper  com- 
pletely. ^  My  kinaroan/'  be^said,  *^  wiU^^efenowledge  be 
forced  this  quarrel  loe  me.  it  was  none  of  my  seeking. 
I  am  glad  we  are  interrupted  befere  I  oba^sed  bis  for* 
wardness  more  severely." 

**  Are  ye  hurt,  lad  ?"  taquii^ed  C^napbeli  of  me  with 
some  appearance  erf"  interest. 

"  A  very  slight  scratch,"  1  answered,  "  which  my  kind 
cousin  would  not  long  have  boasted  of  had  not  you  come 
between  us." 

'^  In  troth,  and  that's  true,  Maister  Rashleigh,"  said 
Campbell ;  ^^  for  the  cauld  iron  and  your  best  bluid  were 
like  to  hae  become  acquaint  when  I  mastered  Mr.  Frank's 
right  hand.  But  never  look  like  a  sow  playing  upon  a 
trump  for  the  luve  o'  that,  man — come  and  walk  wi'  me. 
1  hae  news  to  tell  ye,  and  ye'U  cool  and  come  to  yoursell, 
like  MacGibbon's  cfowdy,  when  he  set  it  out  at  tbe  win- 
dow-bole." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  I,  "  your  intentions  have  seem- 
ed friendly  to  me  on  more  occasions  than  one  ;  but  I 
must  not,  and  wSl  not,  quit  sight  of  this  person,  until  be 
yields  up  to  me  those  means  of  doing  justice  to  my  fa- 
ther's engagements,  of  wiiicb  be  to  treai^bero^sly  pos- 
sessed himself." 

"  Ye're  daft,  man,"  replied  Campbell,  *^  it  will  serve 
ye  naetfaing  to  follow  use'enow  ;  ye  bae  just  enow  o'  ae 
man,  wad  ye  bring  twa  on  your  head,  and  might  bide 
i|uiet  9" 

"  Twenty,"  I  replied,  "  if  it  be  necessary." 
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I  laUl  my  iMnd  on  Rashleigh's  cothr,  who  made  bo  re 
sistance,  but  said,  wid)  a  aort  of  scornful  smile,  **  You 
hear  l»m,  MapGregor  !  he  rushes  on  bis  fate--*wiU  it  be 
my  fault  if  he  falls  into  it  ^--^-Tfae  warrants  are  by  this 
time  ready,  and  aM  is  prefared.** 

The  Sc^tsoMn  was  obviously  embarrassed.  He  look- 
ed  around,  and  before,  and  bctdnd  him,  and  then  said  ; 
"  The  ne'er  |t  bit  will  I  yieM  my  consent  to  his  being  ill- 
guided,  for  standing  up  for  the  father  that  got  him — and 
I  gie  God's  malison  and  mine  to  a'  sort  o'  magietrates, 
*u8tices,  baillies,  sberift,  sheriffofficers,  constables,  and 
sic-like  black  cattle,  that  bae  been. the  plagues  o' puir 
auld  Scodand  this  hunder  year  ;-^it  was  a  merry  warld 
when  every  man  held  his  ain  gear  wi*  his  ain  grip,  and 
when  the  country  side  wasna  fashed  wi'  werrants  and 
poindings  and  apprizings,  and  a'  that  chealry  craft.  And 
ance  mair  I  say  it,  my  conscience  winna  see  this  puir 
thoughtless  lad  ill-guided,  and  especially  wi'  that  sort  o' 
trade.  I  wad  rather  ye  fell  till't  again,  and  fought  it  out 
like  douce  honest  men." 

^'  Your  conscience,  MacGregor  !^'  said  Rashleigh  ; 
'*  you  forget  how  long  you  and  I  have  known  each  other." 

"  Yes,  my  conscience, "  reiterated  Campbell,  or  Mac- 
Gregor, or  whatever  was  his  name^  *'  I  hae  suefa  a  thing 
abou(  me,  Maister  Osbaldistone  ;  and  therein  it  may  weel 
chance  that  I  hae  the  better  o'  you.  As  to  our  know- 
ledge of  each  other, — if  ye  ken  wh^  I  am,  ye  ken  what 
usage  it  was  made  me  what  I  am  ;  and,  wiiatever  joii 
may  think,  I  would  not  change  states  with  the  ]MK>udest 
of  ^  oppressors  that  hae  diivee  me  to  tak  the  heai^her 
bush  for  a  beiid.  What  you  are,  Maister  Rashleigh,  and 
what  excuse  ye  hae  for  being  v^t  you  are,  is  between 
your  ain  heart  dnd  the  lang  day.  And  now,  Maister 
Francis,  let  go  his  collar  ;  for  he  says  truly,  that  ye  are 
in  mair  danger  from  a  magistrate  than  he  is,  and  w«re  your 
cause  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  be  wad  find  a  way  to  put 
you  wrang — ^So  let  go  his  craig,  as  I  was  saying.*' 

He  secbnded  his  words  with  an  effort  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  that  he  freed  Rashleigh  from  my  bold,  and 
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securing  mc,  notwithstanding  my  stnigglesy  in  bis  owm 
Herculean  gripe,  he  caDed  cNit,  '*  Take  the  bent,  Mf. 
Rashieigh.  Mrine  ae  pair  o'  legs  worth  twa  pair  o'  hands ; 
ye  hae  dune  that  before  now.'' 

'^  You  may  thank  this  gentlemani  kinsman,"  said  Rash- 
leigh,  *<  if  I  leave  any  part  of  my  debt  to  you  unpaid  ;  and 
if  I  quit  you  now,  it  is  only  in  the  hope  we  shall  soon 
meet  again  without  the  possibility  of  interruption." 

He  took  up  his  sword,  wiped  it,  sheathed  it,  and  wa 
lost  among  the  bushes. 

The  Scotchman,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  reniou- 
strance,  prevented  my  following  him  ;  indeed,  1  began  to 
be  of  opinion  my  doing  so  would  be  to  little  purpose. 

'^  As  1  live  by  bread,"  said  Campbell,  when,  after  one 
or  two  struggles  in  which  he  used  much  forbearance  to- 
wards me,  he  perceived  me  inclined  to  stand  quiet,  '^  I 
never  saw  sae  daft  a  callant  !  I  wad  hae  gien  the  bept 
man  in  the  country  the  breadth  o'  his  back  gin  he  had 
gien  me  sic  a  kemping  as  ye  hae  dune.  What  wad  ye 
do  9 — Wad  ye  follow  the  wolf  to  his  den  *? — I  tell  ye, 
man,  he  has  the  auld  trap  set  for  ye — Helias  got  the  col- 
lector-creature Morris  to  bring  up  a'  the  auld  story  again, 
and  ye  maun  look  for  nae  help  frae  me  here  as  ye  got  at  Jus- 
tice Inglewood's— It  isna  good  for  my  health  to  come  in 
the  gate  o'  the  whigamore  baillie  bodies.  Now  gang  your 
ways  hame,  like  a  gude  bairn — jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae 
by — Keep  out  o'  sight  o'  Rashleigh,  and  Morris,  and 
that  MacVitde  animal — Mind  the  Clachan  o'  Aberfoil,  as 
I  said  before,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  I  wunna 
see  ye  wranged.  But  keep  a  calm  sough  till  we  meet 
again— I  maun  gae  and  get  Rashleigh  out  o'  the  town 
afore  waur  comes  o't,  for  the  neb  o'  bim's  never  out  o' 
mischief— Mind  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoih" 

He  tcimed  upon  his  heel,  and  left  me  to  meditate  on 
the  singidar  events  which  had  befallen  me.  My  first  care 
was  to  adjust  my  dress  and  reassume  my  cloak,  disposing 
it  so  as4o  conceal  the  blood  which  flowed  down  my  right 
side.  I  had  scarcely  accomplished  this,  when,  the 
classes  of  the  college  being  dismissed,  the  gardens  began 
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lo  be  filled  with  parties  of  the  students.  I  tlikrefore  left 
them  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  in  my  way  towards  Mr. 
Jarvie's,  whose  dinner  hour  was  now  approaching*  I  stop- 
ped at  a  small  unpretending  shop,  the  sign  of  which  inti- 
mated the  indweller  to  be  Christopher  Nielsen,  surgeon 
and  apothecary.  I  requested  of  a  little  boy  who  was 
|M>unding  some  stuff  in  a  mortar,  that  be  would  procure 
me  an  audience  of  this  learned  pharmacopolist.  Hp 
opened  the  door  of  the  back-shop,  where  I  found  a  lively 
elderly  man,  who  shook  his  head  incredulously  at  some 
idle  account  I  gave  him  of  having  been  wounded  acci- 
dentally by  the  button  breaking  off  my  antagonist's  foil 
while  I  was  engaged  in  a  fencing  match.  When  he  had 
applied  some  lint  and  somewhat  else  he  thought  proper 
to  the  trifling  wound  I  had  received,  he  observed, 
*'  There  never  was  button  on  the  foil  that  made  this  hurt. 
*Ah  !  young  blood  !  young  blood  ! — But  we  surgeons 
are  a  secret  generation — If  it  werena  for  hot  blood  and 
ill  blood,  what  would  become  of  the  twa  learned  fac- 
ulties ?" 

With  which  moral  reflection  he  dismissed  me,  and  I 
sxperienced  very  littie  pain  or  inconvenience  afterwards 
from  the  scratch  I  had  received. 


CHAPTER  V. 

An  iron  race  the  roountain-clifl^  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  tlie  plain. 

Who,  while  Uietr  rocky  ramparts  round  they  sea; 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow, 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below. 

Ghray, 

•*  What  made  ye  sae  late  ?"  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  as  I  en 
tered  the  dining-parlonr  of  that  honest  gentleman ;  '^k  u 
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ehttppH  ^6  the  b«dt  feck-  o^  6m^  mintitsB  kf-^gane. 
Ma^ie  be«  beea  v^/fi^  tt  th«  dO0»  iri'  tlie  cbnaer,  and, 
w^l  f6r  7011^  it  wadi  d(  tap'ai  beady  for  that  cwma  suffer  by 
de9^.  A  sheep's  head  o#er  muckle  boiled  t»  rank  )/f>i- 
soft,  M  ftyf'  Worthy  Sillier  used  to  say— be  Hkit  tla^  Itig  o' 
ane  weei,  honest  man." 

I  niflfde  a  dtdtable  apok>gy  for  my  breach  of  punctual- 
ity, and  wad  soon  seated  at  table  ^'here  Mr.  Jarvie  pre- 
sided with  great  glee  and  hospkality,  eompeliing,  however, 
Owen  and  iftyself  to  do  rather  more  justice  to  the  Scot- 
tish dainties  with  which  his  board  was  charged,  than  was 
qtrke  agreeiab)^  to  our  soudiern  palates.  I  escaped  pretty 
Wefl,  ftmk  hating  those  habits  o(  society  which  enable 
on^  to  ekide  this  species  of  wei]*meanft  persecutMMi. 
But  it  Wtts  lidicukMis  enough  to  see  Owen,  whose  ideas 
of  }K>Kteness  were  more  rigorous  and  formal,  and  who 
wasf  wiMing,  in  all  acts  of  lawful^  cdmpliance,  to  evince* 
his  respect  for  the  friend  of  the  firm,  eating,  with  rueful 
complai^nce,  mouthful  after  mouthful  of  singed  wool, 
and  pronouncing  it  excellent,  in  a  tone  in  which  disgust 
almost  overpowered  civility. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Jarvie  dompounded 
with  his  own  hands  a  very  small  bowl  of  brandy-^punch, 
the  first  which  I  had  ever  the  fortune  to  see. 

"  The  limes,"  he  assured  us,  "  were  from  his  own 
little  farm  yonder-awa',"  (indicating  the  West  Indies 
with  a  knowing  shrug  of  his  shoulders,)  '*  and  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  composing  the  liquor  from  auld  Captain 
Coffinkey,  who  acquired  it,"  he  added  in  a  whisper, 
^<  as  maist  folk  thought,  amang  the  Buccaniers.  But 
it's  excellent  liquor,"  said  he,  helping  us  around  ;  '^  and 
good  ware  has  aften  come  frae  a  wicked  market.  And 
as  for  Captain  Coffinkey,  he  was  a  decent  man  when  I 
kent  him,  only  he  used  to  swear  awfully — But  he*s  dead, 
and  gaen  to  his  account,  and  I  trust  he*s  accepted — I 
trust  he's  accepted." 

We  found  the  liquor  exceedingly  palatable,  and  it  led 
to  a  long  ccMiversation  between  Owen  and  our  tast-  on 
die  opening  which   tlie  Union  iirj{!  afFoided  to  trtde  W 
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tween  GbngDW  wMi  die  Bridsh  oofenies  in  AsKrica  Md 
the  Weal  Indiesi  and  on  the  fitcilitiea  whiiBk  Ghagow 
possessed  of  inakafig  up  sortmbh  cargoes  for  that  market* 
Mr.  Jarvie  answered  Some  objection  which  Owen  made 
on  die  dtficulty  of  sorting  a  cai^o  for  Araerica^  withom 
buying  from  E^glandy  with  vebemenee  and  volubility. 

'<  Na,  na»  sh*,  we  stand  on  o«ir  tm  bottom — we  fick\e 
in  our  ain  pookHieuk^^We  hae  our  Sterfing  serges, 
Musselburgh  shifby  Abeideen  hose,  Edinburgh  shalloons^ 
and  the  like,,  for  our  woollen  or  worsted  goods^-and  we 
hae  linens  of  a'  kinds  better  and  cheaper  than  you  hae  in 
Lunnon  itsell-^^*and  we  ean  buy  your  north  o'  England 
wares,  ad  Manchester  wares,  Sheffield  wares,  and  New- 
castle earthen-ware,  as  eheap  as  you  can  at  Liverpool — 
And  we  ara  making  a  fakr  spell  at  cottons  and  muslins — 
Na,  na  !  let  every  herring  hing  by  its  ain  headland  every 
sheep  by  its  ain  shank,  and  ye'U  find,  sir,  us  Glasgow 
folk  iio  sae  far  ahint  but  what  we  may  follow. — This  ia 
but  poor  entertainment  for  you,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  (ob- 
serving thai  I  had  been  for  some  time  silent,)  **•  but  ye 
ken  cadgers  maun  aye  be  speaking  about  cart-saddles." 

I  apologised,  alleging  the  painful  circumstances  of  my 
own  situatk>n,  and  die  singular  adventures  of  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  causes  of  my  abstraction  and  absence  of  mind. 
In  this  manner  I  gained  what  I  sought — an  opportunity  of 
telling  my  story  distinctly  and  without  interruption.  I 
only  omitted  mentioning  the  wound  I  had  received,  which 
I  did  not  think  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Jarvie  listened 
with  great  attention  and  apparent  interest,,  twinkling  bis 
little  grey  eyes,  taking  snuff,  and  only  interrupting  me  by 
brief  interjections.  When  I  came  to  the  account  of  the 
ren<»dunt?er,  at  wluch  Owmt  folded  his  hands  and  cast  up 
his  eyes  lo  Heaveiiythe  very  image  of  woeful  surprise,.  Mr. 
Jarvie  brofce  in  upon  the  narration  with  "  Wrang  now — 
clean  y^rang-«^to  draw  a  sword  cm  your  kinsman  is  inhib- 
ited by  the  laws  o'  Qod  and  man  ;  and  to  draw  a  sword 
on  the  streets  of  a  royal  burgh,  is  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment — and  the  College-yards  are  na  better  priv- 
ileged— fheV  should  be  a  place  of  peace  and  quietness,  1 
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trow.  The  College  dklna  get  gude  £600  a-year  out  o' 
bishop's  rents,  (sorrow  fa'  the  brood  o'  bishops  and  their 
rents  too  !)  nor  yet  a  lease  o'  the  archbishoprick  o'  Glas- 
gow  the  sell  o't,  that  they  suld  let  folk  tuilzie  in  their 
yards,  or  the  wild  callants  bicker  there  wi'  snaw-ba's  as 
they  whiles  do,  that  when  Mattie  and  I  gae  through,  we 
are  fain  to  make  a  baik  and  a  bow,  or  rin  the  risk  o'  our 
hams  being  knocked  out — it  suld  be  looked  to."^  But 
come  awa'  wi*  your  tale — whatiell  neist  ?" 

On  my  mentioning  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
Jarvie  arose  in  great  surprise,  and  paced  the  room,  ex- 
claiming, "  Robin  again  ? — Robert's  mad — clean  wud, 
and  waur — Rob  will  be  hanged  and  disgrace  a'  his  kind- 
red, and  that  will  be  seen  and  heard  tell  o'.  My  father 
the  deacon  wrought  him  his  first  hose — odd,  I  am  think- 
ing Deacon  Threeplie,  the  rape-spinner,  will  be  twisting 
his  last  cravat.  Ay,  ay,  puir  Robin  is  in  a  fair  way  o' 
being  hanged — But  come  awa' — come  awa' — let's  hear 
the  lave  o't." 

I  told  the  whole  story  as  pointedly  as  I  could  ;  but  Mr. 
Jarvie  still  found  something  lacking  to  make  it  clear,  until 
I  went  back,  though  with  considerable  reluctance,  on  the 
whole  story  of  Morris,  and  of  my  meeting  with  Campbell 
at  the  house  of  Justice  Ingle  wood.  Mr.  Jarvie  inclined 
a  serious  ear  to  all  this,  and  remained  silent  for  some  time 
after  I  had  finished  my  narrative. 

"  Upon  all  these  matters  I  am  now  to  ask  your  advice, 
Mr.  Jarvie,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  point  out  the 
best  way  to  act  for  my  father's  advantage  and  my  own 
honour." 

"  Ye're  right,  youog  man — ^ye're  right/'saidtheBaillie. 
'^  Aye  take  the  counsel  of  those  who  are  aulder  and 
wiser  than  yoursell,  and  binna  like  the  godless  Rehoboam, 
who  took  the  advice  o'  a  wheen  beardless  csJlants,  neg- 
lecting the  auld  counsellors  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  o'  his 
fatlier  Solomon,  and,  as  it  Was  weel  put  by  Mr.  Meikle- 
john,  in  his  lecture  on  the  chapter,  were  doubtless  par- 
takers of  his  sapience.  But  I  maun  hear  naething 
about  honour — we  ken  naething  here  but  about  credit. 
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Honour  is  a  homicide  and  a  blood-spUler,  diat  ganga 
about  making  frays  in  the  street ;  but  Qredit  is  a  decent, 
honest  man,  that  sits  at  haroe  and  makes  the  pat  play." 

"  Assuredly,  Mr.  Jarvie,"  said  our  friend  Owen, 
"  credit  is  the  sum  total }  and  if  we  can  but  save  that,  at 
whatever  discount" 

"  Ye  are  right,  Mr.  Owen — ^ye  are  right ;  ye  speak 
weel  and  wisely ;  and  I  trust  bowls  will  row  right,  though 
they  are  awee  ajee  e'enow.  But  touching  Robin,  I  am 
of  opinion  he  will  befriend  this  young  man  if  it  is  in  his 
power;  He  has  a  gude  heart,  puir  Robin  ;  and  though 
I  lost  a  matter  o'  twa  hundred  punds  wi'  his  former  en- 
gagements, and  haena  muckle  expectation  ever  to  see 
back  my  thousand  pund  Scots  that  he  promises  me 
e'enow,  yet  I  will  never  say  but  what  Robin  means  fair 
by  a'  men." 

'^  I  am  then  to  consider  him,"  I  replied,  "  as  an  hon- 
est man  9" 

"  Umph !"  refrfied  Jarvie,  with  a  precautionary  sort  of 
cough, — "  Ay,  he  has  a  kind  o'  Hieland  honesty — he's 
honest  after  a  sort,  as  they  say.  My  father  the  deacon  used 
aye  to  laugh  when  he  tauld  me  how  that  by-word  came 
up.  Ane  Captain  Costiett  was  cracking  crouse  about  his 
loyalty  to  King  Charles,  and  Clerk  Pettigrew  (ye'D  hae 
heard  mony  a  tale  about  him)  asked  him  after  what  man- 
ner he  served  the  King,  when  he  was  fighting  again  him 
at  Worster  in  Cromwell's  array  ;  and  Captain  Costiett 
was  a  ready  body,  and  said  that  he  served  bim  after  a 
tori.  My  honest  father  used  to  laugh  weel  at  that  sport 
— and  sae  the  by-word  came  up." 

'<  But  do  you  think,"  I  said,  '<  that  this  man  will  be 
able  to  serve  me  after  a  sort,  or  should  I  trust  myself  to 
this  place  of  rendezvous  which  he  has  given  me  1" 

*'  Frankly  and  fairly,  it's  worth  trying.  Ye  see  your- 
sell  there's  some  risk  in  your  staying  here.  This  bit 
body  Morris  has  gotten  a  custom-house  place  doun  at 
Greenock-^that's  a  port  on  the  Firth  doun  by  here  ;  and 
t!io'  a'  the  warld  kens  him  to  be  but  a  twa-leggit  crea-^ 
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mre,  wi'  ft  goose's  koftd  ami  alien's  heart,  that  goes  aiioiit 
on  the  qiuay  plaguing  folk  abcmt  permits^  and  cockits,  and 
dockita,  mod  a'  ihat  vexatious  trade,  yet  if  be  lodge  an 
inibmiation— ou,  nae  doubt  a  man  si  ma^steriai  duty 
maim  attend  lo  it,  and  ye  might  come  to  be  dajpped  up 
between  four  wa's,  whilk  wad  be  iS-convetHent  to  your 
fether's  aflSurs.** 

•*  Ti»«e,*'  I  observed  ;  *«  yet  what  senfioe  am  I  likely 
lo  rendet*  him  by  leaving  'Glasgow,  which,  it  is  ptcbabie, 
will  be  the  principal  scene  of  Rashleigb's  ifiaclilnaiions, 
und  committing  myself  to  the  doubtful  faith  of  a  man  of 
whom  i  kno#  little  but  that  he  -fears  justice,  and  has 
doubtless  good  i»easons  for  doing  so  ;  and  that  for  some 
secret,  and  probably  dangerous  purpose,  be  is  in  close 
league  and  alliance  with  the  very  person  who  »  like  to 
be  the  author  of  our  ruin  V^ 

^  Ah  !  but  ye  judge  Rob  hardly,"  saui  the  Baillie, — 
^^  ye  judge  him  hardly,  puir  chield  ;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  ye  ken  naething  about  our  hill  country,  ten*  (Hielands 
as  'we  c&'  them.  They  are  clean  anither  set  frae  the 
like'o'  iiuz  ;  there^s  nae  baillte-eourts  amang  them — nae 
magistrates  that  didna  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  Kke  the 
worthy  deacon  that's  awa'— and,  I  may  say't  like  myseli 
and  other  present  magistrates  in  this  city — ^But  it's  just 
the  laird's  command,  and  the  loon  maun  loup  ;  and  the 
never '  another  law  hae  tliey  but  the  fength  o'  ribeir  Sirks 
^-^tbe  broad-swoi-d^s  pursuer,or  plaintifi^^s  you  £n^lish- 
ers  ca'  it,iand  the  target  us  defender  ;  dhe  stoutest  head 
bears  kingest  out-^and  there's  a  Hielaod  plea  for  ye/' 

Owen  groaned  deeply  ;  and  I  aBow  tbatMie  descsip- 
tibn  idid  mot  ^eady:  increase  my  desire  .to  mist  myself  in 
a  cbwitry  so  lawless  as  he  described  i^ese  iieottidfa 
mouritsiiDs. 

"Now,  sir,",  said  Jarvie,  **  we  speak  fittle  o'  thae 
things,  because  they^are  familiar  to  oorsells ;  and  where's 
the  use  o'  vilifying  ane^s  country,  and  .bringing  a  discredit 
on  ane?s  kin,  ^before  southrons  «and  strangers  ?  It5s  an  ill 
bird  that  fikwr.iis  ain  mest." 
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*<  Well,  sir,  but  as  it  is  no  impertinent  curjo9i|y  of 
mine,  but  real  necessity,  that  obliges  xae  to  make  these 
inquiries,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  ofienjed  at  my  pressing 
for  a  little  farther  information.  1  have  to  deal,  on  my 
father's  account,  with  several  gentlemen  of  these  wiU 
couuti'ies,  and  I  must  trust  your  goqd  seuse  and  experi- 
ence for  the  requisite  lights  upon  the  subject.'' 

This  little  morsel  of  flattery  was  not  thrown  out  in  yain 

<'  Experience  !''  said  the  BaiUie,  ^'  I  Jiae  had  experi- 
ence, nae  doubt,  and  I  hae  m^ide  some  calculations-rAyj 
and  to  speak  quietly  amang  oyrsellsy  I  hae.  made  some 
perquisitions  Uirough  Andrew  Wylie,  my  auld  clerk  ; 
he's  wi'  MacVittle  and  Co.  now — but  he  whiles  drinks  a 
gill  on  the  Saturday  afternoons  wi'  his  auld  master.  And 
since  ye  say  ye  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  Gli^sgow 
weaver  body's  advice,  I  am  no  the  man  that  will  refuse  it 
to  the  son  of  an  auld  correspondent,  and  my  father  the  dea- 
con was  nane  sic  afore  me.  I  have  whiles  thought  o'  letting 
my  lights  burn  before  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  his  brother 
lord  Ilay^  (for  wherefore  should  they  be  bidden  under ^ 
bushel  ?)  but  the  likeo'  thae  grit  men  wadna  mind  the  like 
.o'  me,  a  puir  wabster-body — they  think  mair  o'  wha  says 
a  thing  than  o'  what  the  thine  is  that's  said.  The  mair's 
the  pity — mair's  the  pity,  rfot  that  I  wad  speak  ony  ill 
of  this  MacCallum  More — *  Curse  not  the  rich  in  your 
bed-chamber,'  saith  the  son  of  Sirach,  for  a  bird  of  the 
air  shall  carry  the  clatter,  and  pint-stoups  hae  lang  lugs." 

I  interrupted  these  prolegomena,  in  which  Mr.  Jarvio 
was  apt  to  be  somewhat  difSse,  by  praying  him  to  i-Jy 
upon  Mr.  Owen  and  myself  as  perfectly  secret  and  s  fo 
confidants. 

"  It's  no  for  that,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  fear  nae  man  — 
what  for  suld  1 1— -I  speak  nae  treason — Only  thae  Hie- 
landmen  hae  lang  grips,  and  I  whiles  gang  a  wee  bit  up 
the  glens  to  see  some  auld  kinsfolks,  and  I  wadna  willing- 
ly be  in  bad  blude  wi'  ony  o'  their  clans.  Howsumever, 
lo  proceed — Ye  maun  understand  I  found  my  remarks 
on  flgures,  whilk,  as  Mr.  Owen  here  well  kens,  is  the 
only  true  demonstrable  root  of  hnman  knowledge.'* 
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Owen  readily  assented  to  a  proposition  so  much  in  his 
own  way,  and  our  orator  proceeded. 

"  These  Hielands  of  ours,  as  we  ca'  them,  gentlemen, 
are  but  a  wild  kind  of  warld  by  themsells,  full  of  heights 
and  howes,  woods,  caverns,  lochs,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
that  it  wad  tire  the  very  deevil's  wings  to  flee  to  the  tap 
o'  them.  And  in  this  country,  and  in  the  isles,  whilk 
are  little  better,  or,  to  speak  the  truth,  rather  waur  than 
the  mainland,  there  are  about  twa  bunder  and  thirty  pa- 
rochines,  including  the  Orkneys,  where,  whether  they 
speak  Gaelic  or  no,  I  wotna,  but  they  are  an  uncivilized 
people. — Now,  sirs,  I  sail  baud  ilk  parochine  at  the  mod 
erate  estimate  of  eight  bunder  examinable  persons,  de- 
ducting children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  then  adding 
one-fifth  to  stand  for  bairns  of  nine  years  auld  and  under, 
the  whole  population  will  reach  to  the  sum  of — let  us  add 
one-fifth  to  800  to  be  the  multiplier,  and  230  being  the 
raultiplican  d" 

"  The  product,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  who  entered  de- 
lightedly into  these  statistics  of  Mr.  Jarvie,  "  will  be 
230,000." 

"  Right,  sir — perfectly  right ;  and  the  military  array  of 
this  Hieland  country,  were  a*  the  men-folk  between  aught- 
een  and  fifty-six  brought  out  that  could  bear  arms,  Couldna 
come  weel  short  of  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
•  men.  Now,  sir,  it's  a  sad  and  awfu'  truth,  that  .there  is 
neither  wark,  nor  the  very  fashion  nor  appearance  of 
wark,  for  the  tae  half  of  thae  puir  creatures  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  agriculture,  the  pasturage,  the  fisheries,  and 
every  species  of  honest  industry  about  the  country,  can- 
not employ  the  one  moiety  of  the  population,  let  them 
work  as  lazily  as  they  like,  and  they  do  work  as  if  a 
pleugh  or  a  spade  burnt  their  fingers.  Aweel,  sir,  tliis 
moiety  of  unemployed  bodies,  amounting  to" 

"  To  one  hundred  and  fifteen  tliousand  souls,"  said 
Owen,  "being  the  half  of  the  above  product." 

"  Ye  hae't,>Maister  Owen—  ye  hae't — whereof  there 
may  be  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  able-bodied 
gillies  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  that  do  bear  arms,  and  will 
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touch  or  look  at  nae  honest  means  of  livelihood  even  if 
thej  could  get  it— whieb,  lack-a-dayi  they  cannot." 

'^  But  is  it  possible/'  said  I,  "  Mr.  Jarvie,  that  this 
can  be  a  just  picture  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  island 
of  Britain  ?" 

'*  Sir,  m  make  it  as  plain  as  Peter  Pasley's  pike-staff 
-^I  will  allow  that  ilk  parochme,  on  an  average,  employs 
fifty  pleughs,  wbilk  is  a  great  proportion  in  sic  miserable 
soil  as  thae  creatures  hae  to  labour,  and  that  there  may 
be  pasture  eneugb  for  pleugh-horses,  and  owsen,  and 
forty  or  fifty  cows  ;  now,  to  take  care  o'  the  pleughs  and 
cattle,  we'se  allow  seventy-five  families  of  six  lives  in  ilk 
family,  and  we'se  add  fifty  mair  to  make  even  numbers, 
and  ye  hae  five  hundred  souls,  the  tae  half  o'  the  popu- 
lation, employed  and  maintained  in  a  sort  o'  fashion,  wi' 
some  chance  of  sour-milk  and  crowdie  ;  but  I  wad  be 
glad  to  ken  what  the  other  five  bunder  are  to  do  9" 

•'  In  the  name  of  God  !"  said  I,  "  what  do  they  do, 
Mr.  Jarvie  ?  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  their  situ* 
ation." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Baillie,  "ye  wad  maybe  shudder 
nmir  if  ye  were  living  near-band  them.  For,  admitting 
that  the  tae  half  of  them  may  make  some  little  thing  for 
themsells  honestly  in  the  Lowlands  by  shearing  in  barst, 
droving,  hay-making,  and  the  like  ;  ye  hae  still  mony 
hundreds  and  thousands  o'  lang-legged  Hieland  gillies 
tliat  will  neither  work  nor  want,  and  maun  gang  thigging 
and  soming^about  on  their  acquaintance,  or  live  by  doing 
the  laird's  bidding,  be't  right  or  be't  wrang.  And  mair 
especially,  mony  hundreds  o'  them  come  down  to  the 
borders  of  the  low  country,  where  there's  gear  to  grip, 
and  live  by  stealing,  reiving,  lifting  cows,  and  the  like 
depredations  !  A  thing  deplorable  in  ony  Christian  coun- 
try— the  mair  especially,  that  they  take  pride  m  it,  and 
reckon  driving  a  spreagb  (whilk  is,  in  plain  Scotch,  steal- 
ing a  herd  of  nowte,)  a  gallant,  manly  action,  and  mail 
befitting  of  pretty®  men  (as  sic  reivers  will  c'a'  themsells,) 
rhan  to  win  a  day's  wage  by  ony  honest  thrift.     And  the 
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Idrds  afe  H^  hki  a^  ttiie  lodtfi';  Idflf  ih^  diim^Bttf 
them  gae  reive  tfnd  bfiOty,  t&e  deil  a  bit  ffilf}r'  ftMl)id  them  ; 
and  (hey  sheh^r  tfiem,  or  let' them  shelter' themsells,  in 
Oieir  wo6ds,  aDxf  mdutftainsr,  atYd  Mrd^-bdlds;  whenever 
the  thing's  dune.  And  every. ane  o'  them  will  mainteen 
aid  rbony  o'  His  aid  nam6,  oi^  his^  elaH,  K^  we  say,  as  he 
can  rfeip  and  rend  rweatrsfbr  j  of,  wft!k*^th^  sarme  thing, 
tftf  moriV  atf  6ta  in  oriy'  ikrftfbfl,  ftfr  of*  fool',  maiitteen 
tliertisdls— and  there  they  afe  wi*  gdtt  a^irf  pistol,  dirk: 
lind  ddofl^ch^  reader  t6  di^th  th6' peace?  o*  the  country 
Wh6nevigr  the  Ikird  Hk^s ;  and  thdrt'is  the  grievance  of  the 
Riehnds,  whffk  are,  atfd  ha6  been  fbrthis  thousand  years 
bv-past,  a  bike  o*  the  mafst'  laMesrf  unchristian  linnfmers 
that  evcif  distuf-bed  a  doace',  qtriet.  Godfearing  nerghbour- 
hood',  like  thfe  o*  oars'  in  the  west  here." 

"And  this  kinsman  of  yodrs,  and  friend  of  mine,  is 
he  one  of  (hose  great  pr'oprietofs  who  niaintaiD  the  house- 
hold troops  vott  speak  of?*  I  inqniriBd: 

'*  N'jt,  na,"  Sftfrf  Baillfe  Jarvfe  ;  *•  hi6V  nane  o'  your 
great  srandees  o'  chiefs,  as  they  ca'  them,  neither. 
Though  he  is  Weel  borw,  and  UttB^ly  deSde^ed  frae  auld 
61eristrae — I  ken  his  lln'eage^tfdc^d  he  is  a  near  kins- 
rhan,  and,  aslsaidjofgud^  g^ritfe  Highland  blude,  though 
ye  may  think  weel  that  I  caref  litrte  about  that  nonsense 
— it^s  a*  moonshine  in  wiater^^ waster  tfrfeads  and  thrums, 
as  we  say — but  I  could  show  ye  letters  frae  his  father, 
that  was  the  third  atf  Glenstrae,  to  my  fadier  Deacon 
Jarvie,  (peace  b^  t^i'  his  memory  !)  beginmng.  Dear 
Deacon,  and  ending,  your  Ibving  kin^cnan  to  command, — 
they  are  amaist  a'  about  borrowed  siller,  sae  the  gude 
deacToti  that^s  dead  dnd  gane,  keepit  them  as  documents 
and  evidents'— He  wa^  a  Cafefii*  man." 

*^  But  if  he  is  nbt,*^  I  resumed,  "  one  of  their  chiefs 
or  patriarchal  feaders,  whom  I  have  heard  my  father  talk 
of,  this  kinsman  6f  your*^  has,  at  least,  much  to  say  in 
the  Highlands,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Ye  may  say  that — nae  name  better  kend  between 
the  Lennox  and  Bread albane.  Robin  was  anes  a  weel- 
doine;,   pRins-taking  drover  as  ye   wad   see  amang  ten 
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thrni£afMi^--»Ik  vrss  ft  pleasure  to  see  him  in  his  belted  phid 
and  brogues,  wi'  his  target  at  his  back,  and  chymore  and 
dirk  at  his  belt,  feHowing  a  hundred  Highland  stots,  and 
a  dozen  o^  the  gilKes,  ta  rough  and  ragged  as  the  beasts 
they  driave.  And  he  was  bahh  civil  and  just  in  his  deal- 
ings, and  if  he  thought  his  chapman  had  made  a  hard 
bargain,  he  wad  gie  hkn  a  luck-penny  to  the  mends.  I 
hae  kend  him  gie  back  five  shillings  out  o'  the  pund 
terling." 

"  Twenty-five  per  cent,*'  said  Owen—"  a  heavy  dis- 
count." 

^^  He  wad  gie  it  though,  sir,  as  I  tell  ye  ;  mak  espe- 
cially if  he  thought  the  buyer  was  a  puir  man  and  oouldna 
stand  by  a  loss.  But  the  times  cam  hard,  and  Rob  was 
venturesome.  It  wasna  my  faut — it  wasna  my  iaut ;  be 
canna  wyte  me.  I  aye  told  him  o't — And  the  creditors, 
inair  especially  some  grit  neighbours  o'  his,  grij^it  to  bis 
living  and  land  ;  and  they  say  his  wife  was  turned  out  o' 
the  house  to  the  hill-side,  and  sair  misguided  to  the  boot. 
Shamefu'  !  shamefu' ! — I  am  a  peacefu'  man  and  a  mag- 
istrate, but  if  ony  ane  had  guided  sae  muckle  as  my 
servant  quean,  Mattie,  as  it's  like  they  guided  Rob's  wife 
I  think  it  suld  hae  set  the  shabble'^  that  my  father  the  dea 
con  had  at  Bothwell  brigg  a-walking  again.  Weel,  Rob 
cam  hame,  and  fand  desolation,  God  pity  us  !  where  he 
left  plenty  ;  he  looked  east,  west,  south,  north,  and 
saw  neither  hauld  nor  hope — ^neither  beild  nor  shelter—- 
sae  he  e'en  pu'd  the  bonnet  ower-  his  brow,  belted  the 
broad-sword  to  his  side,  took  to  the  brae-side,  and  bc^ 
cafiie  a  broken-man."^ 

The  voice  of  the  good  citizen  was  broken  by  his  coo-^ 
tending  feielings.  He  obviously,  while  he  pvoiessed  lo 
condemn  the  pedigree  of  his  Highland  kinsman,  attached 
a  secret  feeling  of  consequence  to  the  connection,  and 
he  spoke  of  his  friend  in  his  prosperity  with  an  overflow 
of  affection,  which  deepened  his  sympathy  for  his  mis^ 
fortunes,  arid  his  regret  for  their  consequences. 

"  Thus  tempted,  and  urged  by  despair,"  said  I,  see 
ing  Mr.  Jarvie  did  not  proceed  in  his  narrative,  "  I  sup* 
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po&e  your  kinsman  became  one  of  tbose  depredators  yoa 

have  described  to  us  9" 

No  sae  bad  as  that,"  said  the  Glaswegian, — "  no 
a'tbegither  and  outright  sae  bad  as  that  ;  but  he  became 
a  levyer  of  black-mail,  wider  and  farther  than  ever  it 
was  raised  in  our  day,  a'  throng  the  Lennox  and  Men- 
teith,  and  up  to  the  gates  o'  Stirling  Castle." 

"  Black-mail  9 — I  do  not  understand  the  phrase,"  1 
remarked. 

*'  Ou,  ye  see,  Rob  soon  gathered  an  nnco  band  o' 
blue-bonnets  at  his  back,  for  he  comes  o'  a  rough  name 
when  he's  kent  by  his  ain,  and  a  name  that's,  held  its 
ain  for  mony  a  lang  year,  baith  again  king  and  parliament, 
and  kirk  too,  for  aught  I  ken — an  auld  and  honourable 
name,  for  as  sair  as  it  has  been  worried  and  had  den 
down  and  oppressed.  My  mother  was  a  MacGregor — I 
carena  wba  kens  it — and  the  Rob  had  soon  a  gallant 
band ;  and  as  it  grieved  him  (he  said)  to  see  sic  hershipy 
and  waste,  and  depredatbn  to  the  south  of  the  Hieland 
Ime,  why,  if  ony  heritor  or  farmer  wad  pay  him  four  punds 
Scots  out  of  each  hundred  punds.  of  valued  rent,  whilk 
was  dojobtless  a  moderate  consideration,  Rob  engaged  to 
keep  them  scaithless — let  them  send  to  him  if  they  lost 
sale '  muokle  as  a  single  clout  by  thieving,  and  Rob  en- 
gaged, to  get  them  again,  or  pay  the  value — and  he  aye 
kieepit  his  word — I  cannot  deny  but  he  keepit  his  word — 
a'  men  allow  Rob  keeps  his  word." 

^'  This  is  a  very  singular  contract  of  assurance,"  said 
Mr.  Owen. 

"  It's  clean  again  our  statute  law,  that  must  be  owned,'* 
said  Jarvie,  '^  clean  again  law  ;  the  levying  and  the  pay- 
ing black-n»ail  are  baith  ponishable  :  but  if  the  law  canna 
protect  my  barn  and  byre,  whatfor  suld  I  no  engage  wi* 
a  Hieland  gentleman  that  can  ? — answer  me  that." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Jarvie,  is  this  contract  of  black- 
mail, as  you  call  it,  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  ol 
the  landlord  or  farmer  who  pays  the  insurance  1  or  what 
usually  happens,  in  case  any  one  refuses  payment  of  this 
tribute  1" 
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<*  Aba,  lad  !"  said  the  Baillie,  laughing,  and  putting 
his  6nger  to  bis  nose,  *'  ye  think  ye  hae  me  tlicre. 
Troth,  I  wad  advise  ony  friends  o'  mine  to  gree  wi'  Rob  ; 
for  watch  as  they  like,  and  do  what  they  like,  they  are 
sair  apt  to  be  harried^  when  the  lang  nights  come  on. 
Some  o'  the  Grahame  and  Cohoon  gentry  stood  out  ; 
but  what  then  ? — they  lost  their  hale  stock  the  first  win- 
ter ;  sae  maist  folks  now  think  it  best  to  come  into  Rob's 
terms.  He's  easy  wi'  a  body  that  will  be  easy  wi'  him ; 
Dut  if  ye  thraw  him,  ye  had  better  thraw  the  deevil." 

'^  And  by  his  exploits  in  these  vocations,"  I  continued, 
'*  I  suppose  be  has  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  9" 

"  Amenable  9 — ye  may  say  that ;  his  craig  wad  ken 
the  weight  o'  his  hurdies  if  they  could  get  baud  o'  Rob. 
But  he  has  gude  friends  amang  the  grit  folks  ;  and  I 
could  tell  ye  o'  ae  grit  family  that  keeps  him  up  as  far  as 
they  decently  can,  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  another. 
And  then  he's  sic  an  auld-farran  lang-headed  chield  as 
never  took  up  the  trade  o'  cateran  in  our  time  ;  mony  a 
daft  reik  he  has  played — mair  than  wad  fill  a  book,  and  a 
queer  ane  it  wad  be — as  gude  as  Robin  Hood,  or  William 
Wallace — a'  fu'  o'  venturesome  deeds  and  escapes,  sic  as 
folk  tell  ower  at  a  winter-ingle  in  the  daft  days.  It's  a 
queer  thing  o'  me,  gentlemen,  that  am  a  man  o'  peace 
my  sell,  and  a  peacefu'  man's  son,  for  the  deacon  my 
father  quarrelled  wi'  nane  out  o'  the  town-council — ^^it's  a 
queer  thing,  I  say,  but  I  think  the  Hieland  blude  o'  me 
warms  at  thae  daft  tales,  and  whiles  I  like  better  to  hear 
them  than  a  word  o'  profit,  gude  forgie  me  ! — But  they 
are  vanities — sinfu'  vanities — and,  moreover,  agai«  the 
statute  law — again  the  statute  and  gospel  law."  * 

I  now  followed  up  my  investigation,  by  inquiring  what 
means  of  influence  this  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  could  pos- 
sibly possess  over  my  affairs  or  those  of  my  father. 

"  Why,  ye  are  to  understand,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie  in  a  very 
subdued  tone — "  1  speak  amang  friends,  and  under  the 
rose — ^Ye  are  to  understand,  that  the  Hielands  hae  been 
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Keepit  quiet  siflce  ibe  year  toghtf^nkw*— that  was  Bjllie* 
cr.onkie  year.      But  bow  hae  ihtf  been  keepit  quiet, 
think  ye  1     By  siller,  Mr.  Owen — by  SiDer,  Mr.  CKibat- 
distone.      King  William  caused  Breadalbane  disOibute 
twenty  thousand  gude  punds  sterling  amang  tbem,  and 
i('s  said  the  auld  Highland  Earl  keepit  a  lang  lug  o^t  in 
his  ain  sporran.      And  then  Queen  Anne,  tfettt's  dead, 
gae  the  chiefs  bits  o'  pennons,  sae  they  had  wherewith  to 
stipport  their  gillies  and  caterans  that  vmk  nae  wark,  as 
]  said  afore  ;  and  they  lay  by   quiet  eneugh,  saving  some 
spreagherie  on  the  Lowlands,  wbilk  is  their  use  and  wont, 
sikI  isome  cutting  o'  tbrapples  amang  themsells,  that  nae 
civilized  body  kens  or  cares  ony  thing  anent.     Weel,  but 
there's  a  new  warld  come  up  wi*  this  Kbg  (Seorge,  (I  say, 
God  bless  him  fof  ane,)—- there's  neither  like  to  be  siller 
nor  pensions  gaun  amang  them  ;   they  baena  the  means 
o'  mainteening  the  clans  that  eat  them  up,  as  ye  may 
guess  frae  what  I  sard  before  ;   their  credit's  gane  in  the 
Lowlands  y  and  a  man  that  can  whistle  ye  up  a  tbotisaad 
or  feifteen  hundred  linking  lads  to  do  bis  will,  wad  hard* 
ly  get  fifty  punds  on  his  band  at  the  Cross  o*  Glasgow — 
This  canna  stand  lang— 'there  will  be  an  outbreak  for  the 
Stuarts — there  will  be  an  (Outbreak — ^they  wiB  come  down 
on  the  I^w  Country  Hke  a  flood,  as  they  did  in  the  wae* 
fu'  wars  o'  Montrbse,  and  that  will  be  seen  and  heard  tell 
o*  ere  a  twalmonth  gangs  round/' 

**  Yet  still,"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how  this  co&ceiiis 
Mr.  Campbell,  much  less  ray  father's  afihbs." 

*^.  Rob  can  levy  five  hundred  men,  sir,  and  therefore 
war  suld  concern  him  as  muckle  as  mmst  folk,"  replied 
the  Baillie  ;  *^  for  it  is  a  faculty  that  is  far  less  prafitaMe 
in  time  o'  peace.  Then,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  doubt  he 
has  been  die  prime  agent  between  some  o'  our  Hieland 
chiefs  Imd  the  gentlemen  inthft'norA  of  England.  We 
a'  heard  o'  the  public  mdtiey  that  was  ^'en  frme  the 
chield  Moi*ris  somewhere  aboutthe  fit  o^  Cheviot  by  Rob 
and  ane  o'  the  OAaldistone  'hds  ;  and,  to  tell  ye  the 
truth,  word  gaed  that  it  Was  yoorsell,  Mr.  Francis,  and 
sorry  was  I  that  your  father's  son  suld  hae  ta'en  to  sic 
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practices— Na,  ye  needna  say  a  word  about  it — I  sec 
weel  I  was  mista'en  ;  but  I  wad  believe  ony  thing  a*  a 
stage-player,  whilk  I  concluded  ye  to  be.  Biit  now,  f 
doubtna,  it  has  been  Rashlei^h  himsell  or  some  other  a* 
your  cousins— they  are  a*  tarr'd  wi'  the  siame  stick — rank 
Jacobites  and  papists,  and  wad  think  the  goremment  siller 
and  government  papers  lawAi'  prize.  And  the  creature 
Morris  is  sic  a  cowardly  caitiff,  that  to  this  hour  he  daur- 
na  say  that  it  was  Rob  took  the  portmanteau  aff  him  ; 
and  troth  he's  right,  for  your  custom-house  and  excise 
cattle  are  ill  liket  on  a'  sides,  and  Rob  might  get  a  back- 
handed lick  at  him,  before  the  Board,  as  they  ca't,  could 
help  him.** 

f*  I  hare  long  suspected  this,  Mr.  Jarvie,''  said  I, 
**  and  perfect^  agree  with  you  ;  but  as  to  my  latherV 
af&irs" 

**  Suspected  it  ?- it's  certain — ^it^s  cwtain— I  ken  Aem 
that  saw  some  o'  the  papers  that  were  ta'en  aff  Morris — 
it's  needless  to  say  where.  But  to  your  father's  afibirs — 
Ye  maun  think  that  in  thae  twenty  years  by-gane  some 
o'  the  Ifieland  lairds  and  chiefs  hae  come  to  some  sma* 
sense  o'  thetr  ain  interest — ^Your  father  and  others  hae 
bought  the  woods  of  Glen-Disseries,  Glen-Kissock, 
Toberna-Kippoch,  and  mony  mair  besides,  and  your 
father's  house  has  granted  large  bills  in  payment, — and 
as  the  credit  o'  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham  was  gude — 
for  I'll  say  before  Mr.  Owen's  face  as  I  wad  behind  his 
back,  that,  bating  misfortunes  o'  the  Lord's  sending,  nae 
men  could  be  mair  honourable  in  business — the  Hieland 
gentlemen,  holders  of  thae  bills,  hae  found  credit  in  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh — (I  might  amaist  s^  in  Glasgow 
wholly,  for  ifs  litde  the  pridefu'  Edinburgh  folk  do  in 
real  business)  for  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  contents 
o'  thae  bills. — So  that — Aha  !  d'ye  see  me  now  1" 

I  confessed  I  could  not  quite  follow  his  drift, 

"  Why,"  said  he,  <*  tf  these  t>ills  ar^  not  paid',  llie 
CHasgoW  merchant'  comes  oh  the  Hieland  lairds,  whae  hae 
deQ  a  boMle  6'  sillet^,  and-  will  like  ill  to  spew  up  what  i*^ 
Item'  4?  itpeiA—^ef  mil  turn  desperate-^fiw  hundrefi 
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will  rise  that  might  hae  sitten  at  haiue — the  <kil  will  ga6 
ower  Jock  Wabster — and  the  slopping  of  your  father's 
bouse  will  hasten  the  outbreak  that's  been  sae  lang  bid- 
ing us." 

"  You  think  then/'  said  I,  surprised  at  this  singular 
view  of  the  case,  '^  that  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  has  done 
this  injury  to  my  father  merely  to  accelerate  a  risuig  in 
the  Highlands,  by  distressing  the  gentlemen  to  whona 
these  bills  were  originally  granted  ?" 

'^  Doubtless — doubtless — it  has  been  one  main  reason, 
Mr.  Osbaldistone.  I  doubtna  but  what  the  ready  money 
ae  carried  off  wi'  him  might  be  another*  But  that  makes 
comparatively  but  a  sma'  part  o'  your  father's  loss,  though 
it  might  make  the  maist  part  o'  Rasliieigh's  direct  gain. 
The  assets  he  carried  off  are  of  nae  mair  use  to  him 
than  if  he  were  to  light  his  pipe  wi'  them.  He  tried  it 
MacVittie  and  Co.  wad  gie  him  siller  on  them — that  I 
ken  by  Andro  Wylie — but  they  were  ower  auld  cats  ta 
draw  that  strae  afore  them — they  keepit  aff  and  gae  fair 
words.  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  is  better  kend  than 
trusted  in  Glasgow,  for  he  was  here  about  some  jacobitic-* 
al  papistical  troking  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seven»  and 
left  debt  ahint  him.  Na,  na,  he  canna  pit  aff  the  paper 
here  ;  folk  will  misdoubt  him  how  he  came  by  it.  Na, 
na,  he'll  hae  the  stuff  safe  at  some  o'  their  haulds  in  the 
Hielands,  and  I  daur  say  my  cousin  Rob  could  get  at  il 
gin  he  liked." 

"  But  would  he  be  disposed  to  serve  us  in  this  pinch, 
Mr.  Jarvie  f"  said  I.  *'  You  have  described  him  as  an 
agent  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and  deeply  connected  in 
their  intrigues  ;  will  he  be  disposed  for  my  sake,  or,  if 
you  please,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to  make  an  act  of 
restitution,  which,  supposing  it  in  his  power,  would,  ac- 
cording to  your  view  of  the  case,  materially  interfere 
with  their  plans  ?" 

'<  I  canna  <  preceesely  speak  to  that — the  grandees 
iroong  them  are  doubtfu'  o'  Rob,  and  he's  doubtfu'  o' 
them — and  he's  been  weel  friended  with  the  Argyle 
family,  wha  stand  for  the  present  model  of  governxneat* 
—If  he  was  freed  o'  his  homings  and  captions,   he 
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nrad  rather  be  od  Argyle's  side  than  he  wad  be  on  Bread- 
albaiie'sy  for  there's  auld  ill-will  between  the  Breadalbane 
family  and  his  kin  and  name*  The  truth  is,  that  Rob  is 
for  his  ain  hand,  as  Henry  Wynd  feught^^— He'll  take  \l\e 
«ide  that  suits  him  best ;  if  the  deil  was  laird,  Rob  wad 
iiv  ^or  being  tenant,  and  ye  canna  blame  him,  puir  fallow, 
considering  his  circumstances.  But  there's  ae  thing  sair 
again  ye — Rob  has  a  grey  raear  in  his  stable  at  hame." 

"  A  grey  mare  1"  said  I.  "  What  is  that  to  the  pur- 
pose 9" 

"  The  wife,  man— the  wife,— an  awfu'  wife  she  is. 
She  downa  bide  the  sight  o'  a  kindly  Scot,  if  he  come 
frae  the  Lowlands,  far  less  of  an  Inghsher,  and  she'll  be 
keen  for  a'  that  can  set  up  King  James,  and  ding  down 
King  George." 

«*  It  is  very  singular,"  I  replied,  "  that  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  I^ndon  citizens  should  become  involved 
with  revolutions  and  rebellions." 

"  Not  at  a',  man — not  at  a',"  returned  Mr.  Jarvie, 
*'  that's  a'  your  silly  prejudications.  I  read  whiles  in  the 
lang  dark  nights,  and  1  hae  read  in  Baker's  Chronicle 
that  the  merchants  o'  London  could  gar  the  Bank  of 
Genoa  break  their  promise  to  advance  a  mighty  sum  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  whereby  the  sailing  of  the  Grand 
Spanish  Armada  was  put  aff  for  a  haill  year — What  think 
you  of  that,  sir  9" 

"  That  the  merchants  did  their  country  golden  service, 
which  ought  to  be  honourably  remembered  in  our  histo- 
ries." 

<^  I  think  sae  too  ;  and  they  wad  do  weel,  and  deserve 
weel  baith  o'  the  state  and  o'  humanity,  that  wad  save 
three  or  four  honest  Hieland  gentlemen  frae  louping 
heads  ower  heels  into  destruction,  wi'  a'  their  puir  sack- 
less^^foUowers,  just  because  they  canna  pay  back  the  siller 
they  had  reason  to  count  upon  as  their  ain— and  save 
your  father's  credit — and  my  ain  gude  siller  that  Osbal- 
distone  and  Treshatn  awes  me  into  the  bargain — I  say  it 
ane  could  manage  a'  this,  I  think  it  suld  be  done  and  «aid 
G     VOL    11. 
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unto  hkn,  even  if  lie  were  a  piiir  ca-the-shuttle  body,  as 
unto  one  whom  the  King  deRghteth  to  honour.** 

"  I  caniiot  pretend  to  estimate  the  extent  of  public 
gratitude,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  otir  own  thankfulness,  Mr. 
Jarvie,  woald  be  coiiimensurate  with  the  extent  of  Uie 
obligation/* 

**  Which,"  added  Mr.  Owen,  *<  w^  would  endeavour 
to  balance  with  nper  toHtra  the  kistant  oar  Mr.  Osbal- 
distone  reftims  fit^m  Flolland.'* 

"  I  doubtna — I  doubtna — he  is  a  very  worthy  gentle- 
man, and  a  $p6nsH>!e,  ahd  wi^  some  o'  my  lights  might  do 
mltckle  biisiniesis  in  Seoitland — ^Weel,  sir,  if  these  assets 
could  be  redeMsi^d  oht  o' the  hands  a' the  PiiiKstines, 
they  are  gade'  papier— 4hey  are  th^  right  stuff  when  tk»y 
are  in  the  right  hands,  and  that's  yours,  Mr.  Owen«  -^And 
Pse  find  ye  ihteb  men  in  Glasgow,  for  as  little  as  ^e  may 
think  o'  tid,  M^.  Ow^ii;— that*s  Sandie  Steenson  in  the 
Trade's-Land,  and  John  Pirie,  in  Candte'iggsv  and 
another,  that  ^kll  be  nameless  at  this  present,  sail  advance 
what  sounlis  are  sufficient  to  secure  ttie  credit  of  your 
house,  and  se^  nae  better  security." 

Owen's  eyes  spartded'  at  this  prospect  6{  extrication  ; 
but  fats  coumenatice  instiintly  feB  on  recoUectthg  how  ira«f 
probiMe  ft  was  that  the"  recov^y  of  the  assets,  as  be 
techmcally  calfed  them,  shotild  be  successfiiUy  acMeved^ 

"  Dinna  despair,  sir — dinna  despair,"  said  Mr.  Jar- 
vie  5  **  I  hae  taen  sae  muckle  concern  wi'  your  affahrs 
already,  iliat  It  maim  een  be  ower  shoon  ower  boots  wi' 
me  now.  I  am  just  like  my  father  the  deacon,  (praise 
bftWP  Wmt)  I  cannia  med(fle  wi*  a  friend's  business,  but 
I  ayiS  end'  wi'  ihaMng  H  my  ain — Sae  i'U  e-en  fkan  nxp 
Doots'  the  mom,  and  be  jogging ''  ower  Drymen-Muir  w? 
Mr.  Frbiik  here,  and  if  1  eantia  made  ftw  >Ue»r  reason, 
and  his  w^e  too,  i  dinna  ken  wba'can^^I  l)ae  been  alkiod 
freend  to  diem  albre  now,  to  sae  naetbingpo^  omeinkibkiog 
him  last  night,  when  naming  his  name  wad  hae  co^  Uun 
his  life— Pll  be  hearing  o'  this  in  the  council  rbaybe  frae 
BaiUie  Grahame  and  MacVittie,  and  some  o'  them. 
They  hae  coost  up  my  kindred  to  Rob  to  me  already — 
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set  up  their  nasfagab^.  I  tauld  thetid  T  wad  vindicate  nae 
man's  faults  ;  but  set  apart  what'h^  had  done  again  the 
law  o'  the  country,  and  the  h^ship  o'  the  Lennox,  and 
the  misfortune  o'  some  folk  losing  life  by  him,  he  was  an 
honester  man  than  stude  on  ony  o'  their  shanks — And 
whatfor  suld  I  mind  their  clavers  ? — If  Rob  is  an  outlaw, 
to  himsell  be  it  said — there  is  nae  laws  now  about  reset 
of  intercommuned  persons,  as  there  was  in  the  ill-times 
o'  the  last  Stuarts — 1  trow  I  hae  a  Scotch  tongue  in  my 
head — if  they  speak,  Pse  answer." 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  saw  the  Baillie  grad* 
ually  surmount  the  barriers  of  caution,  under  die  united 
influence  of  public  spirit  and  good-natured  interest  in 
our  affairs,  together  with  his  natural  wkA  to  avoid  loss 
and  acquire  gain,  and  not  a  little  harmless  vanity. 
Through  the  combined  operation  of  these  motives  he  at 
length  arrived  at  the  doughty  resolution  of  taking  the 
field  in  person,  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  my  father's 
property.  His  whole  information  led  me  to  believe,  that 
if  the  papers  were  in  possession  of  this  Highland  adven- 
turer, it  might  be  possible  to  induce  him  to  surrender 
what  he  could  not  keep  with  any  prospect  of  persona] 
advantage  ;  and  I  was  conscious  that  the  presence  of  his 
kinsman  was  likely  to  have  considerable  weight  with  him. 
I  therefore  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Jarvie's  propo- 
sal, that  we  should  set  out  early  the  next  morning. 

That  honest  gentleman  was  indeed  as  vivacious  and 
alert  in  preparing  to  carry  his  purpose  into  execution,  as 
he  had  been  slow  and  cautious  in  forming  it.  He  roared 
to  Mattie  to  air  his  trot-cosey,  to  have  his  jack-boots 
greased  and  set  before  the  kitchen-fire  all  night,  and  to 
see  that  his  beast  be  corned,  and  a'  his  riding  gear  in  order. 
Having  agreed  to  meet  him  at  five  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, and  having  settled  that  Owen,  whose  presence  could 
be  of  no  use  to  us  upon  this  expedition,  should  await  our 
retuifn  at  Glasgow,  we  took  a  kind  ferewell  of  this  unex- 
pectedly zealous  friend.  I  installed  Owen  in  an  apart- 
ment in  my  lodgings,  contiguous  to  my  own,  and,  giving 
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orders  to  Andrew  Fairservice  to  attend  me  next  morning 
at  the  hour  appointed,  I  retired  to  rest  with  better  hopes 
than  it  had  lately  been  my  fortune  to  entertain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively  ^reen  y 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew  ; 
No  bee  was  heard  to  bum,  no  dove  to  coo  ; 
No  ilreanis,  as  amber  smooih— as  amber  clear. 
Were  seea  to  glide,  or  beard  to  warble  here. 

Prophecy  of  Fitmme, 

It  was  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  a  harvest  morning 
that  I  met  by  appointment  Fairservice,  with  the  horses,  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Jarvie's  house,  which  was  but  little  space 
distant  from  Mrs.  Flyter's  liotel.  The  first  matter  which 
caught  my  attention  was,  that  whatever  were  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  pony  which  Mr.  Fairservice's  legal  ad- 
viser, Clerk  Touthope,  generously  bestowed  upon  him  inr 
exchange  for  Thorncliff  s  mare,  he  had  contrived  to  part 
with  it,  and  procure  in  its  stead  an  animal  with  so  curious 
and  complete  a  lameness,  that  it  seemed  only  to  make 
use  of  three  legs  for  the  purpose  of  progression,  while 
the  fourth  appeared  as  if  meant  to  be  flourished  in  the  air 
by  way  of  accompaniment.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
bringing  such  a  creature  as  that  here,  sir  ?  and  where  is 
the  pony  you  rode  to  Glasgow  upon  ?"  were  my  very  nat* 
ural  and  impatient  inquiries. 

^^  I  sell't  it,  sir.  It  was  a  slink  beast,  and  wad  hae 
eaten  its  head  aflT  standing  at  Luckie  Flyter's  at  livery. 
And  I  hae  bought  this  on  your  honour's  account.  It's  <« 
grand  bargain — cost  but  a  pund  sterling  the  foot — tlmt's 
four  a'thegither.      The  stringhah  will  gae  aflf  when  it's 


gaen  a  mfle  ;   it's  a  weel-kend     ganger  ;   they  cil'  it 
Souple  Tam." 

"  On  ray  soul,  sir  !"  said  I,  "  you  wiD  never  rest  till 
my  supple-jack  and  your  shoulders  become  acquainted. 
U  you  do  not  go  instantly  and  procure  the  other  brute, 
you  shall  pay  tiie  penalty  of  your  ingenuity." 

Andrew,  notwidistanding  my  threats,  continued  to  bat- 
tle the  pdnt,  as  he  said  it  would  cost  him  a  guinea  ot 
rue-bargain  to  the  man  who  had  bought  his  pony  before 
he  could  get  it  back  again.  Like  a  true  Englishman, 
though  sensible  I  was  duped  by  the  rascal,  I  was  about  to 
pay  his  exaction  rather  than  lose  time,  when  forth  sallied 
Mr.  Jarvie,  cloaked,  mantled,  hooded,  and  booted,  as  if 
for  a  Siberian  winter,  while  two  apprentices,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mattie,  led  forth  the  decent  am- 
bling steed  which  had  the  honour  on  such  occasions  to 
support  the  person  of  the  Glasgow  magistrate.  Ere  he 
'*  clombe  to  the  saddle,"  an  expression  more  descriptive 
of  the  Baillie's  mode  of  mounting  than  that  of  the 
knights-errant  to  whom  Spenser  applies  it,  he  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  dispute  betwixt  my  servant  and  me. 
Having  learned  the  nature  of  honest  Andrew's  manoeuvre, 
Tie  instantly  cut  short  all  debate,  by  pronouncing,  that  il 
Fairservice  did  not  forthwith  return  the  three-legged 
palfrey,  and  produce  the  more  useful  quadruped  which 
he  had  discarded,  he  would  send  him  to  prison,  and 
amerce  him  in  half  his  wages.  "  Mr.  Osbaldistone," 
said  he,  "  contracted  for  the  service  of  both  your  horse 
and  you — twa  brutes  at  ance — ye  unconscionable  rascal 
— but  Pse  look  weel  after  you  during  this  journey." 

'<  It  will  be  nonsense  fining  me,"  said  Andrew,  dought- 
ily, "  that  hasna  a  grey  groat  to  pay  a  fine  wi' — it's  ill 
taking  the  breeks  aff  a    Hielandman." 

"  If  ye  hae  nae  purse  to  fine,  ye  hae  flesh  to  pme,' 
replied  the  Baillie,  "  and  I  will  look  weel  to  ye  getting 
your  deserts    the   tae    way    or    the  tither." 

To  the  commands  of  Mr.  Jarvie,  therefore,  Andrew 
wds  compelled  to  submit,  only  muttering  between  hiff 
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the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow,  when  every^toodl'gai^lMi: 

Affuaeody  he  fouDd  no  diffleultjr  in  getting  ridt  of  Sup- 
pk:  Taniy  aod  fecovmi^  posseastoa  of  his.  fb^mer.  But* 
cephalus,  for  be  acconpUtiMid  tb&caidbaiigfS  w^ 
mariy  mimitcfl  abseai  ^  nor  did  I  benr  fustkctf  ot  his  bav- 
Oig  paid  any  smart-mobej  for  br«acb  of  baj^^ljii^ 

We  now  set  forward,  but  had  not  readied  toe  lep^  cd^ 
the  sureet  in  which  Mr.  Jkrvie  dwelt,  when;  a  loud  ba^k)Q- 
ingf  and  brealhiess  call  of  ^  Stop,  stop  !^  was  beai^  be- 
hind U8.  We  stopped  according) j,  and  were  overtaken  by 
Mr.  Jarvie's  two  lads,  who  bore  two  parting  tokens  of 
Maittie's  care  far  her  masia*.  The  first  )pras  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  vokiminous  silk  handkerchief,  like  the  inai|i* 
sail  of  one  of  his  own  West-Inditraen,  which  Mjra..  Mat- 
tie  particularly  desired  he  would  put  about  his  neck,  aad 
which,  thus  entreated,  he  added  to  Ms  otiier  integuments. 
The  second  yoiuigster  brought  only  a  verbal  charge  (I 
thought  I  saw  the  rogue  disposed  to  latigb  as  he  delivered 
it.)  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper,  that  her  i^asler  would 
take  care  of  the  waters.  "  Pooh  !  pooh  !  silly  husay,'* 
answered  Mr.  Jarvie  ^  but  added^  turning  to  a»e,  ^<  it 
shows  a  kind  heart  though — ^it  shows  a  knoid  hea^rt  in  saia 
young  a  quean — Mattie's  a  carefu'  kssw"  So  speaking, 
he  pricked  the  sides  of  bis  palfrey,  and  we  left  the  town 
without  farther  interruption. 

While  we  packed  easily  forward,  by  a  road  which  con- 
ducted us  north-eastward  from  the  town,  I  had  an  <^por- 
tunity  to  estimate  and  admire  the  good  qualities  of  my 
new  friend.  Although,  like  my  faUier,  he  con«deved  com- 
mercial transactions  the  most  important  objects;  of  hu« 
man  life,  he  was  not  wedded  to  them  so  aa  to  under* 
value  more  gdneral  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  with 
much  oddity  and  vulgarity  of  manner, — with  a  vanity 
which  he  made  much  more  ridiculous  by  disguising  it 
now  and  then  under  a  thin  veil  of  humility,  and  devoid 
asi  he  was  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education, 
Mr.  Jarvie's  conversation  showed  tokens  of  a  steewd 
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observing,  liBetal^  ahcf,  to  the  extent  of  it^  ojiportutiities, 
a  well-impkived  mind.  He  Was  a  g6od  local  anti^uaiy, 
and  entertained  me,  as  we  passed  along,  with  an  account 
of  remarkable  events  which  had  formerly  taken  place  in 
the  scenes  through  which  we  passed.  And  as  h^  wdd 
well  acquainted  witli  the  ancient  history  of  his  district,  he 
saw  with  the  prospective  eye  of  an  enlightened  patriot, 
tl:e  buds  of  many  of  those  future  advantages,  which  have 
only  blossomed  and  ripened  within  these  few  years.  I 
remarked  also,  and  with  great  pleasure,  that  although  a 
keen  Scotchman,  and  abundaiiUy  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  he  was  disposed  to  think  liberally  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  When  Andrew  Fairservice  f whom,  by 
the  way,  the  BailTie  could  not  abide!,)  chose  to  imptite  the 
accident  of  one  of  the  horses  casting  his  shoe  to  the  dfe- 
teriorating  influence  of  the  Union,  he  incurred  a  severe 
rebuke  from  Mr.  Jarvie." 

"  Whisht,  sir  !— whisht !  it*s  ill-scraped  tongues  lik^ 
your's,  that  make  mischief  atween  neighbourhoods  and 
nations.  There's  naething  sae  gude  on  this  side  o'  time 
but  it  might  hae  been  better,  and  that  may  be  said  o'  the 
Union.  Nane  were  keener  against  it  than  the  Glasgow 
folk,  wP  their  rabblings  and  their  risings,  and  their  mobs, 
as  they  ca'  them  now-a-days.  But  it^s  an  ill  wind  blaws 
naebody  gude — Let  ilka  ane  rOose  the  ford  as  they  find 
it^— I  say,  let  Glasgow  flourish  !  whilk  is  judiciously  and 
etegarilly  putten  round  the  town's  arms,  by  way  of  by- 
word. Now,  since  St.  Mungo  catched  herrings  in  the 
Clyde,  what  was  ever  like  to  gar  us  flourish  like  me  sugar 
arid  tobacco-trade  ?  Will  ony  body  tell  me  that,  and  crum- 
ble iat  the  treaty  that  opened  us  a  road  west-awa*  yohaer*?* 

Andrew  Fairservice  was  far  from  acquiescfng  in  th^se* 
arguments  of  expedience,  and  even  ventured  to  enter  a 
grumbling  protest,  "  That  it  was  an  unco  change  to  hab 
Scotland^  laws  made  in  England  ;  and  that,  for  his  share, 
he  wadna  for  a*  the  herring-barrels  in  Glasgow,  and  a' 
llie  tobacco-casks  to  boot,  hae  gien  up  the  ridingj  o''  the' 
Scots  Parliament,  or  sent  awa'  our  crown,  and  our  gwdrd, 
and  our  isceptre  and  Mons-Meg,^^  to  be  keeplt  by   thaef 
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English  pock-puddiDgs  in  the  Tower  o'  Lunnop*  What 
wad  Sir  William  Wallace  or  auld  Davie  lindsay  hae  said 
to  the  Union,  or  them  that  made  it  9" 

The  road  which  we  travelled^  while  diverting  the  way 
with  these  discussions,  had  become  wild  and  open,  as 
soon  as  we  had  left  Glasgow  a  mile  or  two  behind  us,  and 
was  growing  more  dreary  as  we  advanced.  Huge  con- 
tinuous heaths  spread  before,  behind,  and  around  us  in 
hopeless  barrenness,  now  level  and  interspersed  with 
swamps,  green  with  treacherous  verdure,  or  sable  with 
turf,  or,  as  they  call  them  in  Scotland,  peat-bogs,  and  now 
swelling  into  huge  heavy  ascents,  which  wanted  the  dig- 
nity and  form  of  hills,  while  they  were  still  more  toilsome 
to  the  passenger.  There  were  neither  trees  nor  bushes 
to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  russet  livery  of  absolute  ster- 
ility. The  very  heath  was  of  that  stinted  imperfect  kind 
which  has  little  or  no  flower,  and  affords  the  coarsest  and 
meanest  covering,  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  enables 
me  to  judge,  mother  Earth  is  ever  arrayed  in.  Living 
thing  we  saw  none,  except  occasionally  a  few  straggling 
sheep  of  a  strange  diversity  of  colours,  as  black,  bluish, 
and  orange.  The  sable  hue  predominated,  however,  in 
their  faces  and  legs.  The  very  birds  seemed  to  shun 
these  wastes,  and  no  wonder,  since  they  had  an  easy  meth- 
od of  escaping  from  them  ;  at  least  I  only  heard  the  mo- 
notonous and  plaintive  cries  of  the  lapwing  and  curlew, 
which  my  companions  denominated  the  peasweep  and 
whaup. 

At  dinner,  however,  which  we  took  about  noon,  at  a 
most  miserable  ale-house,  we  had  the  good  fortune  Vi  find 
that  these  tiresome  screamers  of  the  morass  were  not  the 
only  bhabitants  of  the  moors.  The  good-wife  told  us, 
that  "  the  gude-man  had  been  at  the  hill ;"  and  well  for 
us  that  he  had  been  so,  for  we  enjoyed  ^e  produce  of 
his  chcu3e  in  the  shape  of  some  broiled  moor-game,  a 
dish  which  gallantly  eked  out  the  ewe-milk  cheese,  dried 
salmon,  and  oaten  bread,  being  all  besides  that  the  house 
aflbrded.  Some  very  indifl^erent  two-penny  ale,  and  a 
glass  of  excellent  brandy,  crowned  our  repast ;  and  as 
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our  horses  had,  in  the  mean  time,  discussed  their  com, 
we  resumed  our  journey  with  renovated  vigour. 

I  had  need  of  all  the  spirits  a  good  dinner  could  give, 
-to  resist  the  dejection  which  crept  insensibly  on  my  mind, 
when  I  combined  the  strange  uncertainty  of  my  errand, 
■with  the  disconsolate  aspect  of  the  country  through  which 
It  was  leading  me.  Our  road  continued  to  be,  if  possible, 
more  waste  and  wild  than  that  we  had  travelled  in  the 
forenoon.  The  few  miserable  hovels  that  showed  some 
-marks  of  human  habitation,  were  now  of  still  rarer  oc- 
currence ;  and  at  length,  as  we  began  to  ascend  an  unin- 
terrupted swell  of  moorland,  they  totally  disappeared. 
The  only  exercise  which  my  imagination  received  was, 
when  some  particular  turn  of  the  road  gave  us  a  partial 
view  to  the  left  of  a  large  assemblage  of  dark-blue  moun- 
tains stretching  to  the  north  and  north-west,  which  prom- 
ised to  include  within  their  recesses,  a  country  as  wild 
perhaps,  but  certainly  differing  greatly  in  point  of  interest, 
from  that  which  we  now  travelled.  The  peaks  of  this 
screen  of  mountains  were  as  wildly  vari#d  and  distinguish- 
ed as  the  hills  which  we  had  seen  on  the  right  were  tame 
and  lumpish  ;  and  while  I  gazed  on  this  Alpine  region,  I 
felt  a  longing  to  explore  its  recesses,  though  accompanied 
with  toil  and  danger  similar  to  that  which  a  sailor  feels 
when  he  wishes  for  the  risks  and  animation  of  a  battle  or 
a  gale,  in  exchange  for  the  insupportable  monotony  of  a 
protracted  calm.  I  made  various  inquiries  at  my  friend 
Mr.  Jarvie,  respecting  the  names  and  positions  of  these 
remarkable  mountains  ;  but  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  no  information,  or  did  not  choose  to  be  communica- 
tive. "  They're  the  Hieland-  hills — the  Hieland  hills — 
Ye'U  see  and  hear  eneugh  about  them  before  ye  see  Glas- 
gow Cross  again — I  downa  look  at  them — 1  never  see 
them  but  they  gar  me  grew. — It's  no  for  fear — no  for  fear, 
but  just  for  grief,  for  the  puir  blinded  half-starved  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  them — but  say  nae  raair  about  it — it's 
ill  speaking  o'  Hielandmen  sae  near  the  line.  I  hae  kend 
mony  an  honest  man  wadnahae  ventured  this  length  with- 
:>uthe  had  made  his  last  will  and  testament  —  Mattie  had 


JH-winto  see  me  set  awa  'ontfans  ridey:aad;grat.«Mie{|h0 
silly  tawpie  ;  but  it's  nae  mairferlteito;seea  waBiaa>gre^ 
(ban  to  see  a  goose  gang  barefit." 

I  next  attempted  to  lead  the  discourse  on  the  ehar*- 
aeter  and  history  of  the  person  ^om  we  imere  going  to 
▼isit ;  but  on  this  topic  Mr.  Jarvie  was  totally  inacces- 
sible, owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the  atten<knee:of  Mr.  An- 
drew Fairser?ice,  who  chose  to  keep  so  close  in  our  rear 
that  his  ears  could  not  fail  to  catch  every  word  which  was 
spoken,  while  his  tongue  assumed  the  freedom  of  ming- 
ling in  our  conversation  as  dften  as  be  saw  i»i  opportoni^* 
For  this  he  occasionally  incurred  Mr.  Jarvie*s  reproof. 

"  Keep  back,  sir,  as  best  sets  ye,*'  said  the  BaiUie,  as 
Andrew  pressed  forward  to  catch  the  answer  to  sonae 
question  1  had  asked  about  Campbell.  ^'  Ye  wad  iain 
ride  the  fore -horse,  an  ye  wist  how — ^that  ehield's  aye 
for  being  out  o'  the  cheese-fat  he  was  moulded  in.-^Now 
as  for  your  questions,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  now  that  chield's 
out  of  ear-shot,  I'll  just  tell  ye  it's  free  to  you  to  speer, 
and  it's  free  to  Ste  to  answer,  or  no— ^Gude  I  canna  sajr 
muckle  o'  Rob,  puir  chield,  ill  I  winna  say  o'  him,  for,  for- 
by  that  he's  my  cousin,  We're  coming  near  his  ain  coun- 
tryj  and  there  may  be  ane  o'  his  gillies  ahint  every  whin- 
bush  for  what  I  ken — And  if  ye'll  be  guided  by  my  ad- 
vice, the  less  ye  speak  about  him,  or  where  we  are  gaun, 
or  what  we  are  gaun  to  do,  we'll  be  the  mair  likely  to 
speed  us  in  our  errand.  For  it's  like  we  may  fa'  in  wi' 
some  o'  his  unfreends — they  are  e'en  ower  mony  o'  them 
about — and  his  bonnet  sits  even  on  his  brow  yet  for  a' 
that  ;  but  1  doubt  they'll  be  upsides  wi'  Rob  at  the  last 
— air  day  or  late  day,  the  fox's  hide  finds  aye  the  flaying 
knife." 

"  I  will  certainly,"  1  replied,  "  be  entirely  guided  by 
vour  experience." 

"  Right,  Mr.  Osbaldistone — right — ^but  I  maun  speak 
to  this  gabbling  skyte  too,  for  bairns  and  fules  speak  at 
the  Cross  what  they  hear  at  the  irigle  side.  D^ye  bear 
you,  Andrew — ^What's  your  name — Fairservice!" 
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.^A4^i^,^jbo  Mi  the  l^t  rebuff  bad  ffdlea  .a  gfiod  wv 
oehlnd,  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  the  smfpfrnms. 

"  Andrew,  ye  scoundrel  [''repeated  J^r.^Jajryiq,  "  here, 
sir  !  here  ]" 

"  Here  is  for  t^ie  dog,"  said  Andrewat  copiiig  ap  sulkily. 

"  I'll  gje.you  4og*s  w^es,  ye  ra^al,  if  je  ^iajm  at- 
tend to  wh^  Is^y  fye — We  ajpe  ^^uin  imo  the.Hielw^ds 
a  bit" — - 

"  I  judged  as  n^uck)e|"  said  Andrew. 

"  riaud, your, peace, ^e  k&aye,:^d  bear  what  I  have  to 
say  till  ye— We  are^aun  a  bit  into  the  Hielands" 

'^  Ye  tauld  me.sae  already/*  replied  the  incorrigible 
Andrew. 

^^  I'll  break  your  bead,"  said  .the  Baillie,  rising  in  wrath, 
"  if  ye  dinna  baud  your  tongue*^' 

"  A  badden  tongue,"  replied  Andjrew,  "  makes  a  slab- 
bered mouth." 

It  was  now  necessary  I  sbpuld  ioterij^re,  which  I  did 
by  commanding  Andrew,  with  an  a.uthpritaiiye  tone,  tp.be 
silent  at  bis  peril. 

"  I  am  silent,"  said  Andrew.  "  I'se  do  a'  ypur  lawfu' 
bidding  without  a  nay-say.-— My  puir  mither  usediaye  to 
tell  me, 

*  Be  it  better,  be  it  worse. 

Be  niled  by  him  that  has  the  parse.' 

Sae  ye  may  e'en  speak  as  lang  as  ye  like,  b^ith  the  tane 
and  the  tither  o'  you,  for  Andrew." 

Mr.  Jarvie  took  the  advantage  of  bis  stopping  aft^r 
quoting  the  above  proverb,  to  giv|e. him  .fbe  reqqisite  in- 
structions. 

"  Novr,  isir,  it's  as  muckle  ,as  jipur  life's  wprtb*-»that 
wad  be  dear  9' little  siller  to  be. siire — but  it  is  as  mpckle 
as  a'  our  lives  are  wortl^,  if  ye  dinna. mi^d  .what  I  say  to 
3^e.  Jp  this  .public  whar  we  ar,e  gaun  to,  aiid  wharit  is 
like  we  may  hae  to  stay  a'  night,  men  o'  a'  clans  aQd  kin- 
.dred— ^ilielanf]  imd  ^LawlandT— tak  up  their  quarters. — 
And  ;whUfis,tbeije  aipp  mair  drawn  dirks  than  open  Bibles 
amang  them,  when  the  usquebaugh  gets  uppermost.  Se^ 
ye  neither  meddle  nor  mak,  nor  gie  nae  offence  wi'  that 
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elavering  tongue  o*  your's,  but  keep  a  calm  sough,  and 
let  ilka  cock  fight  his  ain  battle." 

**  Muckle  needs  to  tell  me  that,"  said  Andrew  con- 
temptuousiy,  '^  as  if  I  had  never  seen  a  Hielandmun  be- 
fore, and  kend  nae  how  to  manage  them.  Nae  man 
alive  can  cuittle  up  Donald  better  than  mysell — I  hae 
bought  wi'  them,  sauld  wi'  them,  eaten  wi'  them,  drucken 
wi'  them" 

"  Did  ye  ever  fight  wi'  them  1"  said  Mr.  Jarvie. 

"  Na,  na,"  answered  Andrew,  "  I  took  care  o'  that ; 
it  wad  ill  hae  set  me,  that  am  an  artist  and  half  a  scholar 
to  my  trade,  to  be  fighting  amang  a  wheen  kilted  loons 
that  dinna  ken  the  name  o'  a  single  herb  or  flower  m  braid 
Scots,  let  abee  in  the  Latin  tongue." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  "  as  ye  wad  keep  either 
your  tongue  in  your  mouth,  or  your  lugs  in  your  head, 
(and  ye  might  miss  them,  for  as  saucy  members  as  they 
are,)  1  charge  ye  to  say  nae  word,  gude  or  bad,  that  ye 
can  weel  get  by,  to  ony  body  tliat  may  be  in  the  Clachan. 
And  ye'll  specially  understand  that  ye're  no  to  be  bleez- 
ing  and  blasting  about  your  master's  name  and  mine,  or 
saying  that  this  is  Mr.  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  o'  tlie  Saut- 
Market,  son  o'  the  worthy  Deacon  Nicol  Jarvie,  that  a' 
body  has  heard  about ;  and  this  is  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldis- 
tone,  son  of  the  managing  partner  of  the  great  house  of 
Osbaldistone  and  Tresham,  in  the  city." 

"  Eneuch  said,"  answered  Andrew — "  eneuch  said  ! 
What  need  ye  think  I  wad  be  speaking  about  your  names 
for  9 — 1  hae  mony  things  o'  mair  importance  to  speak 
about,  I  trow." 

"  It's  thae  very  things  of  importance  that  I  am  feared 
for,  ye  blethering  goose  ;  ye  maunna  speak  onything,  gude 
or  bad,  that  ye  can  by  ony  possibility  help." 

"  If  ye  dinna  think  me  fit,"  replied  Andrew  in  a  huff, 
^*  to  speak  like  ither  folk,  gie  me  my  wages  and  my  board 
wages,  and  I'se  gae  back  to  Glasgow — There's  sma'  sor- 
row at  our  parting,  as  the  auld  mear  said  to  the  broken 
cart." 
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Finding  Andrew's  perverseness  again  rising  to  a  pointj 
virhich  threatened  to  occasion  me  inconvenience,  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  him,  tliat  be  might 
return  if  he  thought  proper,  but  that  in  that  case  I  would 
not  pay  him  a  single  farthing  for  his  past  services.  The 
argument  ad  crumenam,  as  it  has  been  called  by  jocular 
logicians,  has  weight  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
and  Andrew  was  in  that  particular  far  from  affecting  any 
trick  of  singularity.  He  "  drew  in  his  horns,"  to  use  the 
Baillie's  phrase,  on  the  instant,  professed  no  intention 
whatever  to  disoblige,  and  a  resolution  to  be  guided  by 
my  commands,  whatever  they  might  be. 

Concord  being  thus  happily  restored  to  our  small  party, 
we  continued  to  pursue  our  journey.  The  road,  which 
had  ascended  for  six  or  seven  English  miles,  began  now 
to  descend  for  about  the  same  space,  through  a  country 
which,  neither  in  fertility  or  interest,  could  boast  any  ad- 
vantage over  that  which  we  had  passed  already,  and  which 
afforded  no  variety,  unless  when  some  tremendous  peak 
of  a  Highland  mountain  appeared  at  a  distance.  We 
continued,  however,  to  ride  on  without  pause  ;  and  even 
when  night  fell  and  overshadowed  the  desolate  wilds  which 
we  traversed,  we  were,  as  I  understood  from  Mr.  Jarvie, 
still  three  miles  and  a  bittock  distant  from  the  place  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Banm  of  Bucklivie, 
May  the  foul  fiend  dri^e  ye, 
And  a'  to  pieces  rive  ye, 
For  building  sic  a  town. 
Where  there's  neither  horse  meat,  nor  man's  meat,  nor  a  chair  to  sit  <h>wn. 

ScoUuh  Popular  Rhymea  on  a  bad  tvk 

This  night  was  pleasant,  and  the  moon  afforded  us  good 
light  for  our  journey.    Under  her  rays,  the  ground  over 
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which  we  passed  assumed  a  more  interesting  appearance 
than  during  the  broad  daylight,  which  discovered  tho 
extent  of  its  wasteness.  The  mingled  light  and  shadows 
gave  it  an  interest  which  naturally  did  not  belong  to  it  ; 
and,  like  the  effect  of  a  veil  flung  over  a  plain  woman, 
irritated  our  curiosity  on  a  subject  which  had  in  itself 
nothing  gratifying. 

The  descent,  however,  still  continued,  turned,  winded, 
left  the  more  open  heaths,  and  got  into  steeper  ravines, 
which  promiseci  soon  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  some 
brook  or  river,  and  ultimately  made  good  their  presage. 
We  found  ourselves  at  length  on  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
which  rather  resembled  one  of  my  native  English  rivers 
than  those  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  Scotland.  It  was  nar- 
row, deep,  still,  and  silent ;  although  the  imperfect  light, 
as  It  gleamed  on  its  placid  waters,  showed  also  that  we 
were  now  among  the  lofty  mountains  which  formed  its 
cradle.  "  That*s  the  Forth,"  said  the  BaiDie,  with  an 
air  of  reverence,  which  I  have  observed  the  Scotch  nsu- 
ally  pay  to  their  distinguished  rivers.  The  Clyde,  the 
Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Spey,  are  usually  named  by  those 
who  dwell  on  their  banks  with  a  sort  of  respect  and  pride, 
bnd  I  have  known  duels  occasioned  by  any  word  of  dis- 
paragement. 1  cannot  say  I  have  the  least  quarrd  with 
ill  is  sort  of  harmless  enthusiasm .  I  received  my  friend's 
communication  with  the  importance  which  he  seemed  to 
think  appertained  to  it.  In  fact,  I  was  not  a  little  pleas- 
ed,  after  so  long  and  dull  a  journey,  to  approach  a  region 
which  promised  to  ettgligfe  <he  imagination.  My  faithful 
squire,  Andrew,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  he  received  the  solemn  information,  ^'  That  is 
the  Forth,"  with  a  "  Umph  ! — an  he  had  said  that's  the 
public-house,  it  wad  hae  been  mair  to  the  purpose." 

The  Forth,  however^  as  far  as  the  imperfect  light  per- 
mitted me  to  jud^e,  seemed  to  merit  the  admiration  oi 
those  who  claimed  an  interest  in  its  stream.  A  beautiful 
efninence  of  &fe  most  regular  roiimd  shape,  aod  clothed 
with  copsewood  of  hazels,  mountaio-^asb,  and  dwarf-oak, 
intermixed  with  a  few  magnificent  old  trees,,  which,  rising 


above  the  underwood,  exposed  their  ibrkad  aad  biMd 
branches  to  the  silver  rooooriune,  seemed  to  protect  the 
sources  from  which  the  river  9prung,  If  I  oouild  trust 
ihe  tale  of  my  companioo^  which  while  profeanng  to  dis- 
believe every  word  of  it,  be  told  uader  his  bre«th,  and 
with  an  air  of  something  like  lOtiiiiidatiQD,  this  hill  so  cegr 
ularly  ibrmed,8orichlyverdantyandgarianded  withsucha 
beautiful  variety  of  ancient  trees  and  thriving  copsewood, 
was  held  by  tl^  neighbourhood  to  coi^ain,  within  its  un- 
seen caverns,  the  pdaces  of  the  fairies  ;  a  race  of  airy 
beings,  who  formed  an  intermediate  class  between  men 
au  J  demons,  and  who,  if  not  positively  malignant  to  hu^ 
ni:)nity,  were  yet  to  be  avoided  and  feared,  on  account  of 
their  capricious,  vindictive,  and  irritable  disposition.^^ 

"  They  ca'  them,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  in  a  whisper, 
"  Daoine  Schie^  whilk  signifies,  as  1  understand,  men  of 
peace  ;  meaning  thereby  to  make  their  gude  will.  And 
we  may  e'en  as  weel  ca'  them  that  too,  Mr.  Osbaldistone, 
for  there's  nae  gude  in  speaking  ill  o'  the  laird  within  his 
ain  bounds."  But  be  added  present  after,  on  see^ 
ing  one  or  two  lights  which  twinkled  before  us,  ^  It's 
deceits  o'  Satan,  after  a',  and  I  fearaa  to  say  it — ficur  we 
are  near  the  manse  now,  and  yonder  are  the  lights  in  the 
Clachan  of  Aberfoil." 

I  own  I  was  well  pleased  at  the  circumstance  to  which 
Mr.  Jarvie  alluded  ;  not  so  much  that  k  set  his  tongue 
at  liberty,  in  his  opinion,  with  all  safety  to  declare  his  real 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  Damne  SeMe,  or  fairies,  as 
that  it  promised  some  hours  repose  to  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  of  which,  after  a  ride  of  fifty  n^Ies  and  upwards, 
both  stood  in  some  need. 

We  crossed  the  infant  Forth  by  an  old^fashbned  stone 
bridge,  very  high  and  very  narrow.  My  conductor,  how- 
ever, informed  me,  that  to  get  through  this  deep  and  im- 
portant stream,  and  to  clear  all  its  tributary  dependencies, 
the  general  pass  from  the  Highlands  to  the  smithward  lay 
by  what  was  called  the  Fords  of  Frew,  at  all  times  deep 
and  difficult  of  passage,  and  often  altogether  unferdable. 
Beneath  these  fords  there  was  no  pass  of  general  resort 
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until  so  far  east  as  the  bridge  of  Stirling  ;  so  that  the 
river  of  Forth  forms  a  defensible  line  betwixt  ibe  High* 
lands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  from  its  source  nearly 
to  the  Frith,  or  inlet  of  the  ocean,  in  which  it  terminates. 
The  subsequent  events  which  we  witnessed,  led  me  to  re- 
call with  attention  what  the  shrewdness  of  Baillie  Jarvie 
su^ested,  in  his  proverbial  expression,  that  '^  Forth  bri- 
dles the  wild  Highland  man." 

About  half  a  mile's  riding,  after  we  crossed  ttie  bridge, 
placed  us  at  tlie  door  of  the  public-house  where  we  were 
to  pass  the  evening.  It  was  a  hovel  rather  worse  than  bet- 
ter than  that  in  which  we  had  dined ;  but  its  little  win- 
dows were  lighted  up,  voices  were  heard  from  within, 
and  all  intimated  a  prospect  of  food  and  slielter,  to  which 
we  were  by  no  means  indifferent.  Andrew  was  the  first 
to  observe  that  there  was  a  peeled  willow-wand  placed 
across  the  half-open  door  of  the  little  inn.  He  hung 
back,  and  advised  us  not  to  enter.  ^'  For,"  said  Andrew, 
*^  some  of  their  chiefs  and  grit  men  are  birling  at  the 
usquebaugh  in  by  there,  and  dinna  want  to  be  disturbed ; 
and  the  least  we'll  get,  if  we  gang  ram-stam  in  on  them, 
will  be  a  broken  head,  to  learn  us  better  havings,  if  we 
dinna  come  by  the  length  of  a  cauld  dirk  in  our  wame, 
whilk  is  just  as  likely." 

I  looked  at  the  Baillie,  who  acknowledged,  in  a  whis- 
per, ^^  that  the  gowk  had  some  reason  for  singing  ance  in 
the  year." 

Meantime  a  staring  half-clad  wench  or  two  came  out  ot 
the  inn  and  the  neighbouring  cottages,  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  our  horses'  feet.  No  one  bade  us  welcome,  nor 
did  any  one  offer  to  take  our  horses,  from  which  we  had 
alighted  ;  and  to  our  various  inquiries,  the  hopeless  re- 
sponse of  "  Ha  niel  Sassenach,"  was  the  only  answer  we 
could  extract.  The  Baillie,  however,  found  (in  his  ex- 
perience) a  way  to  make  tliem  speak  English.  "  If  I  gie 
ye  a  bawbee,"  said  he  to  an  urchin  of  about  ten  years 
old,  with  a  fragment  of  a  tattered  plaid  about  hini  '•  will 
you  understand  Sassenach  9" 
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**  Ajf  ay,  that  will  I,"  replied  the  brat  m  verj  decent 
English. 

**  Then  gang  and  teU  your  mammy,  my  man,  there's 
twa  Sassenach  gentlemen  come  to  speak  wi'  her." 

The  landlady  presently  appeared,  with  a  lighted  piece 
of  split  fir  blazing  in  her  hand.  The  turpentine  in  this 
species  of  torch  (which  is  generally  dug  from  out  the 
turf-bogs)  makes  it  blaze  and  sparkle  readily,  so  that  it  b 
often  used  in  the  Highlands  in  lieu  of  candles.  On  this 
occasion  such  a  torch  illuminated  the  wild  and  anxious  fea- 
tures of  a  female,  pale,  thin,  and  rather  above  the  usual  size, 
whose  soiled  and  ragged  dress,  though  aided  by  a  plaid  or 
tartan  screen,  barely  served  the  purposes  of  decency,  and 
certainly  not  those  of  comfort.  Her  black  hair,  which 
escaped  in  uncombed  elf-locks  from  under  her  coif,  as 
well  as  the  strange  and  embarrassed  look  with  which  she 
regarded  us,  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  witch  disturbed  in  the 
midst  of  her  unlawful  rites.  She  plainly  refused  to  ad- 
mit us  into  the  house.  We  remonstrated  anxiously,  and 
pleaded  the  length  of  our  journey,  the  state  of  our  horses, 
and  the  certainty  that  there  was  not  another  place  where 
we  could  be  received  nearer  than  Callander,  which  the 
Baillie  stated  to  be  seven  Scots  miles  distant.  How  many 
these  may  exactly  amount  to  in  English  measurement,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  I  think  the  double 
ratio  may  be  pretty  safely  taken  as  a  medium  computa- 
tion. The  obdurate  hostess  treated  our  expostulation 
with  contempt. — "  Better  gang  farther  than  fare  waur," 
she  said,  speaking  the  Scottish  Lowland  dialect,  and  be- 
ing indeed  a  native  of  the  Lennox  district, — "  Her  house 
was  ta'en  up  wi'  them  wadna  like  to  be  intruded  on  wi' 
strangers. — She  didna  ken  wha  mair  might  be  there — red 
coats  it  might  be  frae  the  garrison."  (These  last  words 
she  spoke  under  her  breath,  and  with  very  strong  em- 
phasis.) "  The  night,"  she  said,  "  was  fair  abune  head 
— a  night  amang  the  heather  wad  caller  our  bloods — we 
might  sleep  in  our  claes  as  mony  a  gude  blade  does  in 
the  scabbard — there  wasna  muckle  flow-moss  in  the  shaw 
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iS'Vft  took  tip  cm  KfmtVBPB  f%ht,  add  wen^ht  pit  ^p  oui 
horses  to  the  hill,  naebody  wad  say  naething  against  it." 

^  Butv  mjr  ^ood  wawim/*  Mid  1,  while  die  Baillie  groan- 
ed and  umiaiBed  ^cmdeiOided,  ^  it  is  six  hours  stiice  wie 
idiatedj  noA  'wt  <ba^  not  uihen  a  morsel  skice.  I  am  pos- 
tiirely  dying  with  iiunger^  and  I  itkve  no  t»5te  for  ti^ng 
«^  my  abodie  ^^ap^eri^  mimng  tbeaeiiloaiminB  of  yoers. 
1  poBitivety  nmst  «n«ar  ;  and  m^fce  the  best  apobj^  ymi 
iMib  CD  ycMff  piesis  for  adding  m  Granger  «r  two  to  their 
tiDniiyer«-*^AMdrlsw^  yett  i«W  Mne  the  hcnrs^s  pvt  up." 

1[W  Ivettnate  looked  nt  nve  wtik  'sarpriBe,  ind  tlien  ejac- 
gristed,  **  A  wilfu'  mati  wiH  hae  Ms  way-^them  that  will 
«ii  Cupar  ina«ii  to  Oipiar  !*— To  see  tiiae  English  be)]y- 
^»--4ie  'h^  liad  «e  >fu'  meal  tire  day  ahteafdy,  and  he'll 
'veiitinre  4ife  wd  libimy  mtibfer  than  h^'li  want  a  het  sup- 
y^r  1  Set  t&PisWiAyeBf  «nd  puddiii^  on  the  t)pponle  4side 
^'  life  pit  Ci'lToidsell,  aNd  «in  Englishman  will  mak  a  spang 
-tt  it^*-®oi  1  \**A  ttiy  liands  o*t.^— Follow  me,  sir,*'  (to 
Andi^ftipr,)  ^  ttid  l*se  show  ye  where  to  pit  the  beasts/' 

i  own  i  W9»  isome^hflt  dtsrnaryed  at  my  landlady's  ex- 
pmssions,  wbieh  ^seemed  to^be  ominous  of  some  approach- 
it>g  danger*  I  did  nfoi,  bowev^,  dhoose  to  shrink  back 
iiimr  having  4eefanred  my  resolution,  and  accordingly  I 
'bdldly  «nt^^d  Ae  is&Bge  ;  and  after  narrowly  escaping 
"bfofakiDg  my  «hins  over  ^  turf  back  and  a  salting-tub, 
i<4iteh  stood  on^tther^de  of  the  narrow  exterior  passage, 
I  opened  ^a  craey  half-decayed  door,  cionstructed,  nut  of 
pkniik,  btft  ctf  ^cker,  and,  foHowed^y  the  Baillie,  entered 
irito  (he  prittoipal  apartment  of  this  Scotti^tsarairansary. 

The  interior  ]frt<esenl©d  a  view  which  seemed  singular 
^difgh  to  W^hetn  eyes.  The  «pe,  fed  with  blazing  turf 
a!¥d  briiTHittefs  6(  idtkid  w>«fod,  Mazed  merrily  in  the  cen- 
tre ;'bdt&e'^ffifi6ke,  having  no  means  to  escape  but  through 
ti  hole  in  Ihe  roof,  ^eddied  round  ihe  rafters  of  the  cottage, 
and  hung  in  saMe  folds  at  the  height  of  about  five  feet 
from  the  'floor,  ^he  space  beneath  was  kepi  pretty  clear 
by  innumerable  currents  of  air  which  rushed  towards  <be 
fire  from  the  broken  panel  of  basket-work  which  servml 
as  a  door,  from  two  square  holes,  designed  as  ostensible 
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ffiadpsns,  through  one  of  which  was  thrust  a  plaid,  and 
diroi^  the  other  a  tattered  great-coat ;  and  moreover, 
through  various  less  distinguishable  apertures,  in  the  walls 
of  the  tenement,  which,  being  built  of  round  stones  and 
turf,  cemented  b^  mud,  let  in  the  atmosphere  at  innumer- 
able crevices. 

At  an  old  oaken  table,  adjoining  to  the  fire,  saX  thr^ 
men,  guests  apparently,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  regard 
with  indifiference.  Two  were  in  the  Highland  dress ;  the 
one,  a  little  dark-complexioned  man,  with  a  lively,  q^iok, 
and  irritable  expression  of  features,  wore  the  trews,  or 
close  pantaloons,  wove  out  of  a  sort  of  chequered  stocfcf- 
ing  stuff.  The  Baillie  whispered  me,  that  "  he  behoved 
to  be  a  man  of  some  consequence,  for  that  naebody  but 
their  Duinhewassels  wore  the  trews  ;  they  w^re  ill  ;to 
weave  exactly  to  their  Hieland  pleasure." 

The  other  mountaineer  was  a  very  tall,  strong  J»an, 
with  a  quantity  of  reddish  hair,  freckled  face,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  long  chin — a  sort  of  caricature  of  ith^  national 
features  of  Scotland.  The  tartan  which  he  wojce  differ- 
ed from  that  of  his  companion,  as  it  had  much  ^ore  scar- 
let in  it,  whereas  the  shades  of  black  and  dark-green  pre>- 
dominated  in  the  chequers  of  the  other.  ThelJbir<j,  ,wjiQ 
sat  at  the  same  table,  was  in  the  Lowland  drQ3$,^— ,^  bo^ 
stout-looking  man,  with  a  cast  of  military  dai^fl^  in  his 
eye  and  manner,  his  riding-dress  showily  ^nd  profMsely 
laced,  and  his  cocked  hat  of  formidable  dimension^.  Jj^ 
hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  table  b^ore  .bim* 
Each  of  the  Highlanders  had  their  naked  dirks  stuck  <up- 
right  in  the  board  beside  liim, — an  emblem,  I  .wa$  ntff^fr 
wards  informed,  but  surely  a  strange  one,  that  their  CQX^ 
potation  was  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  brawl*  A 
mighty  pewter  measure,  containing  about  an  English  quart 
of  usquebaugh,  a  liquor  nearly  as  strong  as  brandy,  wjucb 
the  Highlanders  distil  from  malt,  and  drink  undiluted  \n 
excessive  quantities,  was  placed  before  these  worthies. 
A  broken  glass,  with  a  wooden  foot,  served  as  a  drinking 
,cup  to  the  whole  party,  and  circulated  witli  ,^  rapid ityj 
which  considering  the  potency  of  the  Uquor^  itejeip^ed  ftb* 
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solutely  marvellous.  These  men  spoke  loud  and  eagerif 
together,  sometimes  in  Gaelic,  at  other  times  in  English. 
Another  Highlander,  wrapt  in  his  plaid,  reclined  on  the 
floor,  his  head  resting  on  a  stone,  from  which  it  was  only 
separated  by  a  whisp  of  straw,  and  slept,  or  seemed  to 
sleep,  without  attending  to  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
He  also  was  probably  a  sti-anger,  for  he  lay  in  full  dress, 
and  accoutred  with  a  sword  and  target,  the  usual  arms 
of  his  countrymen  when  cm  a  journey.  Cribs  there  were 
of  different  dimensions  beside  the  walls,  formed,  some  (A 
fractured  boards,  some  of  shattered  wicker-work  or  plait- 
ed boughs,  in  which  slumbered  the  family  of  the  house, 
men,  women,  and  children,  their  places  of  repose  onJy 
concealed  by  the  dusky  wreaths  of  vapour  which  arose 
above,  below,  and  around  them. 

Our  entrance  was  made  so  quietly,  and  the  carousers  I 
have  described  were  so  eagerly  engaged  in  their  discus- 
sions, that  we  escaped  their  notice  for  a  minute  or  two. 
But  I  observed  the  Highlander  who  lay  beside  the  fire 
raise  himself  on  his  elbow  as  we  entered,  and,  drawing 
his  plaid  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  fix  hfe  look  on 
us  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which  he  resumed  his  recun>- 
bent  posture,  and  seemed  again  to  betake  himself  to  llie 
repose  which  our  entrance  had  interrupted. 

We  advanced  to  the  fire,  which  was  an  agreeable  spec- 
tacle after  our  late  ride,  during  the  chillness  of  an  autumn 
evening  among  the  mountains,  and  first  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  guests  who  had  preceded  ws,  by  calling  fof 
the  landlady.  She  approached,  looking  doifbtfully  and 
timidly,  now  at  us,  now  at  the  other  party,  and  returned  a 
hesitating  and  doubtful  answer  to  our  request  to  have 
something  to  eat. 

**  She  dtdna  ken,^*  she  said,  "  she  wasna  sure  there  was 
onything  in  the  house,"  and  then  modified  her  refusal  with 
the  qualification, — ^*  that  is,  onything  fit  for  the  like  of  us.** 

I  assured  her  we  were  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  our 
supper  ;  and  looking  round  for  the  means  of  accommo- 
dation, which  were  not  easily  to  be  found,  I  arranged  an 
old  hen-coop  as  a  seat  for  Mr.  Jarvie,  and  turned  down  a 
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broken  tub  to  serve  for  mj  own.     Andrew  Fainenrice  eo-* 

tared  presently  afterwards,  and  took  a  place  in  silence  be- 
hind our  backs.  The  natives,  as  I  maj  call  them,  continued 
staring  at  us  with  an  air  as  if  confounded  by  our  assurance, 
and  we,  at  least  I  myself,  disguised  as  well  as  we  could, 
under  an  appearance  of  indifference,  any  secret  anxiety  we 
might  feel  concerning  the  mode  in  which  we  were  to  be 
received  by  those  whose  privacy  we  had  disturbed. 

At  length,  the  lesser  Highlander,  addressing  himself  to 
me,  said,  in  very  good  English,  and  in  a  tone  of  great 
haughtiness,  "  Ye  make  yourself  at  home,  sir,  I  see." 

"  I  usually  do  so,"  I  replied,  "  when  I  come  into  a 
house  of  public  entertainment." 

"  And  did  she  na  see,"  said  the  taller  man,  "  by  the 
white  wand  at  the  door,  that  gentlemans  had  taken  up 
the  public-house  on  their  ain  business  9" 

".  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  customs  of  this 
country  ;  but  I  am  yet  to  learn,"  I  replied,  "  how  three 
persons  should  be  entitled  to  exclude  all  other  travellers 
from  the  only  place  of  shelter  and  refreshment  for  miles 
round." 

"  There's  nae  reason  for't,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Bail- 
lie  ;  "  we  mean  nae  offence — but  there's  neither  law  nor 
reason  for't — but  as  far  as  a  stoup  o'  gude  brandy  wad 
make  up  the  quarrel,  we,  being  peaceable  folk,  wad  be 
willing" 

"  Damn  your  brandy,  sir  !"  said  the  Lowlander,  ad- 
justing his  cocked-hat  fiercely  upon  his  head  ;  "  we  de- 
sire neither  your  brandy  nor  your  company,"  and  up  he 
rose  from  his  seat.  His  companions  also  arose,  muttering 
to  each  other,  drawing  up  their  plaids,  and  snorting  and 
snuffing  the  air  after  the  manner  of  their  countrymen 
when  working  themselves  into  a  passion. 

"  I  t^ld  ye  what  wad  come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  land- 
lady, "  an  ye  wad  hae  been  tauld — get  awa'  wi'  ye  out 
o'  my  house,  and  make  nae  disturbance  here — there's  nae 
gentleman  be  disturbed  at  Jeanie  Mac  Alpine's  an  she  can 
hinder  A  wheen  idle  English  loons,  gaun  about  the 
country  under  cloud  o'  night  and  disturbing  honest  peace- 
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iMble  gemtem^n  that  are  drinimig  tb^  dfap  dvink  U  Ihe 
fflrdsMe !" 

At  another  time  I  should  hare  thought  of  the  old  Lutin 
•ildage, 

**  Dat  veoiam  oorvif,  vezat  teoum  colanabas^-— 

>But  1  had  not  «iiy  time  for  classical  quotation,  for  there 
was  obviously- a  fray  about  to  ensue,  at  which,  feeling  my- 
self indignant  at  the  inhospitable  insolence  with  which  I 
was  treated,  I  was  totally  indifferent,  unless  on  the  Baillie's 
account,  whose, person  and  qualities  were  ill  qualiGed  for 
such  an  (adventure.  I  started  up,  however,  on  seeing  the 
others  rise,  and  dropped  my  cloak  from  my  shoulders, 
•that  I  miglit'be  ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

<<  We  are  tliree  to  three,''  said  the  lesser  Highlander, 
glancing  his  eyes  at  our  party  ;  "  if  ye  be  pretty  men, 
•draw !"  and,  unsheathing  his  broadsword,  he  advanced  on 
roe.  I  put  myself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and,  aware  of 
the  superiority  of  my  weapon,  a  rapier,  or  small-sword, 
was  little  afraid  of  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  BaiUie 
behaved  with  unexpected  mettle.  As  he  saw  the  ^an- 
tic Highlander  confront  him  with  his  weapon  drawn,  he 
tagged  for  a  second  or  two  at  the  hilt  of  his.jAii6Ue,  as 
he  called  it ;  but  finding  it  loth  to  quit  the  sheath,  to 
which  it  had  long  beeniwcured  by  rust  -and  disuse,  he 
seized  as  a  substitute,  on  the  red-hot  coulter  of  a  plough 
which  had  been  employed  in  arranging  the  fire  by  way  of 
a  poker,  and  brandished  it  with  such  effect,  that  at  the 
first  pass  he  set  the  Highlander's  plaid  on  fire,  find  com- 
pelled him  to  keep  a  respectful  distance  till  he  could  get 
it  extinguished.  ^Andrew,  on  the  contrary,  who  ought  to 
hare  faced  the  Lowland  champion,  had,  I  grieve  to  say 
it,  vanished  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  firay.  But 
his  antagonist,  crying,  **  Fair  play  !  fair  friay  #*  seemed 
courteously  disposed  to  take  no  share  in  the  scuffle.  Hius 
ive  commeneed  oar  rencounter  on  fair  tern»  «s  to  num- 
bers. My  own  aim  w«s,  to  possess  myself,  if  possible, 
of  mj antagonist's' weapon ;  but Iwas deterred  firom clos- 
ing for  fear  of  the  dirk  which  he  heU  in  his  loft  hand,  and 
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used  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of  my  rapier.  Meantime  the 
Baillie,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  first  onset,  was 
sorely  bested.  The  weight  of  his  weapon,  the  qorpulence 
of  his  person,  the  very  effervescence  of  his  own  passions, 
were  rapidly  exhausting  both  his  strength  and  (lis  breath, 
and  he  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of  his  anta^qnist,  wl^en  up 
started  the  sleeping  Highlander  frqm  the  floor  on  which  he 
reclined,  with  his  naked  sword  and  tsirget  in  his  hand,  and 
threw  himself  between  the  discomfited  magistrate  ^nd  his 
assailant,  exclaiming,  ''  Her  nainscU  has  eaten  the  town 
pread  at  the  Cross  o*  Glasgow,  and  py  her  troth  she'll 
fight  for  Baillie  Sharvie  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil — tat 
will  she  e'en!**  And,  seconding  his  words  with  deeds, 
this  unexpected  auxiliary  made  his  sword  whistle  about 
the  ears  of  his  tall  countryman,  who,  nothing  abashed, 
returned  his  blows  with  interest.  But  being  both  accou- 
tred with  round  targets  made  of  wood,  studded  with  brass, 
and  covered  with  leather,  with  which  they  readily  parri- 
ed each  other's  strokes,  their  combat  was  attended  with 
much  more  noise  and  clatter  tlian  serious  risk  of  damage. 
It  appeared,  indeed,  that  there  was  more  of  bravado  than 
of  serious  attempt  to  do  us  any  injury  ;  for  the  Lowland 
gentleman,  who,  as  I  mentioned,  had  stood  aside  for  want 
of  an  antagonist  when  the  brawl  commenced,  was  now 
pleased  to  act  the  part  of  moderator  and  peace-maker. 

"  Hand  your  hands — baud  your  hands — eneugh  done 
— eneugh  done  ! — the  qifarrel's  no  mortal.  The  strange 
gentlemen  liave  shown  themselves  men  of  honour,  and 
gien  reasonable  satisfaction.  Fll  stand  on  mine  honour 
as  kittle  as  ony  man,  but  I  hate  unnecessary  bloodshed." 

It  was  not,  of  course,  my  wish  to  protraqt  tlie  fray — 
my  adversary  seemed  equally  disposed  to  sheath  his  sword 
— tlie  Bailli^,  ^aspiijig  for  breath,, might  he  considered  as 
hors  de  c(mh<ity  aiid  qyr  two  sword-and-buckler  men,  gave 
up  their  coptQst  with,  as  mych  indifference  as.tlieyhad 
entered  into  it. 

"  (isA  pow,"  ;said  Jbe  worthy  geufleman  who  acted  as 
umphe,  "let  us  drink  and  gree  like  honest  teliows—-»The 
house  will  baud  us  a'.     I  propose  that  this  good  little  gen- 
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denian  that  seems  sair  forfoughen,  as  I  may  say  in  this 
tuilzie,  shall  send  for  a  tass  o'  brandy,  and  FU  pay  for 
another,  by  way  of  Archilowe,^^  and  then  well  birl  our 
bawbees  a'  round  about,  like  brethren." 

"And  fa*s  to  pay  my  new  ponnie  plaid,"  said  the  larg- 
-  er  Highlander,  "  wi*  a  hole  burnt  in't  ane  might  put  a 
kail-pat  through  9     Saw  ever  ony  body  a  decent  gentle- 
man fight  wi'  a  firebrand  before  9" 

"  Let  that  be  nae  hindrance,"  said  the  Baillie,  who  had 
now  recovered  his  breath,  and  was  at  once  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  of  having  behaved  with  spirit,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  again  resorting  to  such  hard  and 
doubtful  arbitrement ; — "  Gin  I  hae  broken  the  head>" 
he  said,  "  I  sail  find  the  plaister.  A  new  plaid  sail  ye 
hae,  and  o*  the  best — your  ain  clan-colours,  man — and 
ye  will  tell  me  where  it  can  be  sent  t*ye  frae  Glasco." 

"  I  needna  name  my  clan — I  am  of  a  king's  clan,  as  is 
weel  kend,"  said  the  Highlander,  "  but  ye  ma/  tak  a  bit 
o'  the  plaid — figh,  she  smells  like  a  singit  sbeej  *s  bead  ! 
— and  that'll  learn  ye  the  sett — and  a  gentleman,  that's  a 
cousin  o'  my  ain,  that  carries  eggs  doun  frae  Glencroe, 
will  ca'  for't  about  Martimas,  an  ye  will  tell  her  where 
ye  bide.  But,  honest  gentleman,  neist  time  ye  fight,  an 
ye  hae  ony  respect  for  your  athversary,  let  it  be  wi'  your 
sword,  man,  since  ye  wear  ane,  and  no  wi'  thae  het  cul- 
lers and  fireprands,  like  a  wild  Indian." 

"  Conscience  !"  replied  the  Baillie,  "  every  man  maun 
do  as  he  dow — My  sword  basna  seen  the  Mght  since  Both- 
well  Brigg,  when  my  father,  that's  dead  and  gane,  ware 
it ;  and  I  kenna  weel  if  it  was  forthcommg  than  either, 
for  the  battle  was  o'  the  briefest — At  ony  rate,  it's  glewed 
to  the  scabbard  now  beyond  my  power  to  part  them  ; 
and,  finding  that,  I  e'en  grippit  at  the  first  thing  I  could 
make  a  fend  wi'.  I  trow  my  fighting  days  is  done,  though 
I  like  ill  to  take  the  scorn  for  a*  that. — But  where's  the 
honest  lad  that  took  my  quarrel  on  himsell  sae  frankly  ^ 
— I'se  bestow  a  gill  o'  aquavits  on  him,  an  I  suld  never 
ca'  for  anither." 
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The  champion  for  whom  he  looked  around  was,  how- 
ever, no  longer  to  be  seen.  He  had  escaped,  unobserved 
by  the  Baillie,  immediately  when  the  brawl  was  ended, 
yet  not  before  I  had  recognized,  in  his  wild  features  and 
shaggy  red-hair,  our  acquaintance  Dougal,  the  fugitive 
turnkey  of  the  Glasgow  jail.  I  communicated  this  ob- 
servation in  a  whisper  to  the  Baillie,  who  answered  in  the 
same  tone,  "  Weel,  weel,  I  see  that  him  that  ye  ken  o' 
said  very  right.  There  w  some  glimmering  o*  common 
sense  about  that  creature  Dougal  ;  I  maun  see  and  think 
o'  something  will  do  him  some  gude.'' 

Thus  saying,  he  sat  down,  and  fetching  one  or  two  deep 
aspirations,  by  way  of  recovering  his  breath,  called  to  the 
landlady  ;  'M  think,  Luckie,  now  that  I  find  that  there's 
nae  hole  in  my  wame,  whilk  I  had  muckle  reason  to  doubt 
frae  the  doings  o'  your  house,  I  wad  be  the  better  o' 
somethin^to  pit  intill't." 

The  dame,  who  was  all  officiousness  so  soon  as  the 
storm  had  blown  over,  immediately  undertook  to  broil 
something  comfortable  for  our  supper.  Indeed,  nothing 
surprised  me  more,  in  the  course  of  the  whole  matter, 
than  the  extreme  calmness  with  which  she  and  her 
household  seemed  to  regard  the  martial  tumult  that  had 
taken  place.  The  good  woman  was  only  heard  to  call  to 
some  of  her  assistants,  "  Steek  the  door — steek  the  door ! 
— Kill  or  be  killed,  let  naebody  pass  out  till  they  hae 
paid  the  lawin."  And  as  for  the  slumberers  in  those  lairs 
by  the  wall,  which  served  the  family  for  beds,  they  only 
*'aised  their  shirtless  bodies  to  look  at  the  fray,  ejaculated, 
*  Oigh  !  oigh  !"  in  the  tone  suitable  to  their  respective 
sex  and  ages,  and  were,  I  believe,  fast  asleep  again  ere 
our  swords  were  well  returned  to  their  scabbards. 

Our  landlady,  however,  now  made  a  great  bustle  to  gel 
some  victuals  ready,  and,  to  my  surprise,  very  soon  began 
to  prepare  for  us,  in  the  frying-pan,  a  savoury  mess  of 
venison  collops,  which  she  dressed  in  a  manner  that  might 
well  satisfy  hungry  men,  if  not  epicures.      In  the  mean 
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time  the  brandy  was  placed  on  the  table,  to  which  the 
Highlanders,  however  partial  to  their  native  strong  waters, 
showed  no  objection,  but  much  the  contrary  ;  and  the 
Lowland  gentlen^an,  after  the  first  cup  had  passed  round, 
became  desirous  to  know  our  profession,  and  the  object 
of  our  journey. 

"  We  are  bits  6'  Glasgow  bodies,  if  it  please  your  hon- 
our," said, the  Baillie,  with  an  affectation  of  great  humil- 
ity, "  travelling  to  Stirling  to  get  in  some  siller  that  is 
awing  us." 

I  was  so  silly  as  to  feel  a  little  disconcerted  at  the  un- 
assuming account  which  he  chose  to  give  of  us,  but  I  re- 
collected my  promise  to  be  silent,  and  allow  the  Baillie 
to  manage  die  ipatter  his  own  way.  And  really,  when  I 
recollected,  Will,  that  I  had  not  only  brought  the  honest 
man  a  long  journey  from  home,  which  even  in  itself  had 
been  some  inconvenience,  (if  I  were  to  jud§p  from  the 
obvious  pain  and  reluctance  with  which  he  took  his  seat 
or  arose  from  it,^)  but  had  also  put  him  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  the  loss  of  his  life,  I  could  hardly  refuse  him 
such  a  compliment.  The  spokesman  of  the  otlier  party, 
snuffing  up  ;bis  breath  through  his  nose,  repeated  the 
words  with  a. sort  of  sneer,  "  You  Glasgow  tradesfolks 
hae  naething  to  do  but  to  gang  frae  the  tae  end  o'.the 
west  oV  Scotland  to  the  ither,  to  plague  honest  folks  that 
may  chance  to  be  awee  ahint  the  hand,  like  me." 

"  If  our  debtors  were  a'  sic  honest  gentlemen  as  I  be- 
lieve you  to  be,  Garschattachin,"  replied  the  Baillie, 
"  conscience  !  we  might  save  ourselves  a  labour,  for  they 
wad  come  to  seek  us." 

"  Eh  !  what  !  how  !"  exclaimed  the, person  whom  he 
had  addressed,  ^'  as  I  shall  live  by  bread,  (not  forgetting 
beef  and  brandy,)  it's  my  auld  friend  Nicol  Jarvie,  the 
best  man  that  ever  counted  doun  merks  on  a  band  till  a 
distressed  gentleman.  Were  ye  na  coming  up  my  way  1 
-—were  ye  na  coming  up  the  Endrick  to  Garschatta- 
chin  9" 

"  Troth  no,  Maister  Galbraith,"  replied  the  Baillie, 
"  I  had  other  eggs  on  the  spit — and  I  thought  ye  wad  be 
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'M^hig  I  cam  to  look  tibout  the  mtwal  irent  tlmt^s  doe  on 
n\\e  bit  heritable  band  ttrnt^s  between  its/' 

^<  Damn  the  annual  rent !"  said  the  laird,  with  an  ap- 
))ea)rance  of  great  heartiness,— ^<*  Deil  a  word  o'  business 
will  youorl  speak,  now^tliat  yeVe  sae  near  my  country 
—To  see  how  a  trot-cosey  and  a  Joseph  can  disguise  a 
jnan — that  I  suldna  ken  my  auld  feal  friend  the  deacon  !'' 

'^  The  Baillie,  if  ye  please,"  resumed  my  companion  ; 
^  but  I  ken  what  gars  ye  mistak — the  band  was  granted 
to  my  father  that's  happy,  and  he  was  deacon  ;  but  his 
name  was  Nicol  as  weel  as  mine.  I  dinna  miiid  that 
tliere's  been  a  payment  of  principal  sum  or  annual  rent 
on  it  in  my  day,  and  doubtle^  that  has  made  the  mistake." 

<^Weel,  the  devil  take  the  mistake  and  all  that  occa- 
sioned it  !"  replied  Mr.  Gfllbraitb.  "But  I  am  glad  ye 
are  a  baillie.  Gentlemen,  fill  a  brimmer — ^this  is  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie's  health — I  kend  him 
and  his  father  these  twenty  years.  Are  ye  a'  cleared 
kelty  afF? — ^Fill  anither.  Here's  to  his  being  sune  pro- 
I'ost — I  say  provost — Lord  Provost  Nicol  Jarvie  ! — and 
them  that  affirms  there's  a  man  walks  the  Hie-sti*eet  o' 
Glasgow  that's  fitter  for  the  office,  they  will  do  weel  not 
to  let  me,  Duncan  Galbraith  of  Garschattachin,  hear  them 
say  sae — that's  all."  And  therewith  Duncan  (Salbraith 
martially  cocked  his  hat,  and  placed  it  on  one  side  of  his 
head  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

The  brandy  was  probably  the  best  recommendation  of 
these  complimentary  toasts  to  the  two  Highlanders,  who 
drank  them  without  appearing  anxious  to  comprehend 
their  purport.  They  commenced  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Galbraith  in  Gaelic,  which  he  talked  with  perfect 
fluency,  being,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  a  near  neighbour 
to  the  Highlands. 

'*  I  kend  that  Scant-o'-grace  weel  eneugh  frae  the 
very  outset,"  said  the  Baillie,  in  a  whisper  to  me ;  ^'  but 
when  blude  was  warm,  and  swords  were  out  at  ony  rate, 
wha  kens  what  way  he  might  hae  thought  o'  paying  his 
debts  ?  it  will  be  lang  or  he  does  it  in  common  form. 
But  he's  an  honest  lad,  and  has  a  warm  heart  too  ;    he 
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disoa  come  often  to  the  Cross  o'  Glasgow,  but  monj  a  bock 
and  black-cock  he  sends  us  doun  frae  the  hills.  And  I 
can  want  my  siller  weel  eneugh.  My  father  the  deacon 
bad  a  great  regard  for  the  family  of  Garnschattachin. 

Supper  being  now  nearly  ready,  I  looked  round  for 
Andrew  Fairservice  ;  but  that  trusty  follower  had  not 
been  seen  by  any  one  since  the  beginning  of  the  rencon- 
tre. The  hostess,  however,  said  that  she  believed  our 
servant  had  gone  into  the  stable,  and  offered  to  light  me 
to  the  place,  saying  that  "  no  entreaties  of  the  bairns  or 
hers  could  make  him  give  any  answer  ;  and  that  truly 
she  caredna  to  gang  into  the  stable  hersell  at  this  hour. 
She  was  a  lone  woman,  and  it  was  weel  kend  how  the 
Brownie  of  Ben-ye-gask  guided  the  gudewife  of  Ardna- 
gowan  ;  and  it  was  aye  judged  there  was  a  Brownie  in 
our  stable,  which  was  just  what  garr'd  me  gie  ower  keep- 
ing an  hostler." 

As,  however,  she  lighted  me  towards  the  miserable  hovel 
into  which  they  had  crammed  our  unlucky  steeds,  to  regale 
tliemselves  on  hay,  every  fibre  of  which  was  as  thick  as 
an  ordinary  goose  quill,  she  plainly  showed  me  that  she 
had  another  reason  for  drawing  me  aside  from  the  com- 
pany than  that  which  her  words  implied.  ''  Read  that,'' 
she  said,  slipping  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand  as  we 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  shed  ;  ''  I  bless  Grod  I  am  rid 
o't.  Between  sogers  and  Saxons,  and  caterans,  and 
cattle-lifters,  and  hership  and  bluidshed,  an  honest  woman 
wad  live  quieter  in  hell  than  on  the  Highland  line." 

So  saying,  she  put  the  pine-torch  into  my  band,  and 
returned  into  the  house. 
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Bagpipes,  not  lyres,  the  Hi|^i!aiid  hills  adorn, 
MacLean's  knid  hollo,  and  MaeGregor'shon* 

Mm  Copper's  R^^  to  Allan  Ramtta/ 

I  STOPPED  in  the  entrance  of  tl>e  stable,  if  indeed  a 
place  be  entitled  to  that  name  where  horses  were  stowed 
away  along  with  goats,  j^oultry,  pigs,  and  cows,  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  mansion-house  ;  although,  by  a  de- 
gree of  refinement  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  hamlet, 
and  which  I  afterwards  heard  was  imputed  to  an  over 
pride  on  the  part  of  Jeanie  MacAipine,  our  landlady,  the 
apartment  was  accommodated  with  an  entiance  different 
from  that  used  by  lier  biped  customers.  By  the  light  of 
my  torch,  I  deciphered  the  following  billet,  written  on  a 
wet,  crumpled,  and  dirty  piece  of  paper,  and  addressed, 
"  For  the  honoured  hands  of  Mr.  F.  O.  a  Saxon  young 
gentleman — These."     Tlie  contents  were  as  follows  • 

"  Sir, 
"  There  are  night-hawk*  abroad,  so  tliat  I  cannot  give 
you  and  my  respected  kinsman,  B.  N.  J.,  tlie  meeting 
at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  wiiilk  was  n)y  purpose.  I 
pray  you  to  avoid  unnecessary  communication  with  those 
you  may  find  there,  as  it  may  give  future  trouble.  The 
person  who  gives  you  tlus  is  faithful,  and  may  be  trusted, 
and  will  guide  you  to  a  place  where,  God  willing,  1  may 
safely  give  you  the  meeting,  when  I  trust  my  kinsman 
and  you  will  visit  my  poor  house,  where,  in  despite  of 
my  enemies,  I  can  still  promise  sic  cheer  as  ane  Hieland- 
man  may  gie  his  friends,  and  where  we  will  drink  a  sol  • 
enm  health  to  a  certain  D.  V.  and  look  to  certain  affairs 
wiiilk  I  hope  to  be  your  aidance  in  ;  and  I  rest,  as  if 
wont  among  gentlemen,  your  servant  to  connnand, 

R.  M.  C.» 
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I  was  a  good  deal  mortified  at  the  purport  of  this  let- 
ter, which  seemed  to  adjourn  to  a  more  distant  place  and 
date  tlie  service  which  I  had  hoped  to  receive  from  this 
man  Campbell.  StiU,  liowever,  it  was  some  comfort  to 
know  tliat  he  continued  to  be  in  mj  interest,  since  with- 
out him  I  couM  have  no  hope  of  i«covficing  fny  father's 
papers.  I  resolvofl,  ibestSote^  to  obey  Ub  iastnictions  ; 
and  observing  all  catition  before  the  guests,  to  take  the 
first  good  opportunity  I  could  find  to  procure  from  the  land 
lady  directions  how  I  was  to  obtain  a  meeting  with  this 
mysterious  person. 

My  next  business  was  to  seek  out  Andrew  Fairservice. 
whom  I  called  several  times  by  name,  without  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  surveying  the  stable  all  round,  at  the 
same  time,  not  without  risk  of  setting  the  premises  on 
fire,  had  not  the  quantity  of  wet  litter  and  mud  so  great- 
ly counterbalanced  two  or  three  bunches  of  straw  ami 
hay.  At  length  my  repeated  cries  of  "  Andrew  Fair- 
service — Andrew  !  Fool — Ass,  where  are  you  V*  pro- 
duced a  doleful  "  Here,"  in  a  groaning  tone,  wMch  might 
have  been  that  of  the  Brownie  itself.  Guided  by  this 
sound,  I  advanced  to  the  comer  of  a  shed,  wbere,  en- 
sconced in  the  angle  of  the  wall,  behind  a  barrel  full  of 
the  feathers  of  all  the  fowls  which  had  died  in  tlie  cause 
of  the  public  for  a  month  pfist,  I  found  die  manfial  An- 
drew ;  and,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  command  and  ex- 
hortation, compelled  hirti  forth  into  the  open  air.  The 
first  words  he  spoke  were,  **  I  am  an  honest  lad,  sir." 

**  Who  the  devil  questions  your  honesty  V*  add  i  ; 
**  or  what  have  we  to  do  with  it  at  present  ?  i  desire 
you  to  come  and  attend  us  at  supper." 

**  Yes,**  reiterated  Andrew,  without  appar^sdj  laider* 
standing  what  I  sud  to  him,  '*  I  am  an  honest  1»eI,  what- 
ever the  Baillie  may  say  to  the  contrary.  I  grant  the 
warld  and  the  warld's  gear  sits  ower  near  my  heart  whiles, 
as  it  does  to  mony  a  ane — But  I  am  an  honest  lad ;  and, 
though  I  soak  o'  leaving  ye  in  the  muir,  yet  Grod  knows 
It  was  far  trae  my  purpose,  but  just  like  idle  things  folk 
says  when  they're  drivuig  a  bargain,  to  get  it  as  far  to 
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their  aio  aide  m»  timy  can— \An(i  I  like  your  heaour  w^el 
for  sae  young  a  lad,  and  I  wadoa  part  wi'  ye  lightly.'^ 

*<  VfkBt  ^  deuce  are  you  driving  at  now  V^  I  replied. 
*'  Has  not  every  thing  been  aettled  again  and  a^ain  to 
your  satisfaction  9  And  are  you  to  talk  of  leaving  me 
every  bour«  without  either  rhyme  or  reason  ?" 

^<  Ay,  hut  I  was  only  malung  fashion  before,'^  replied 
Andrew  ;  ''  but  it's  come  on  me  in  sair  earnest  now — 
Lose  or  win,  I  daur  gae  nae  farther  wi'  your  honour ; 
andy  if  ye'll  tak  my  foolish  advice,  ye'll  bide  by  a  brok- 
en tryste,  rather  than  gang  forward  yoursell — I  hae  a 
sincere  regard  for  ye»  and  I'm  sure  ye'll  be  a  credit  to 
your  friends  if  ye  live  to  saw  out  your  wild  aits.,  and  get 
some  mair  sense  and  steadiness — But  I  can  follow  ye  nae 
farther,  even  if  ye  suld  founder  and  perish  from  the  way 
for  lack  of  guidance  and  counsel — ^to  gang  into  Aob  Roy's 
country  is  a  mere  tempting  o'  Providence." 

**  Rob  Roy  ?"  said  I,  in  some  surprise  ;  ^^  I  know  no 
such  person.     What  new  trick  is  this,  Andrew  ?" 

"  It's  hard,"  said  Andrew — "  very  hard,  that  a  man 
canna  be  believed  when  he  sypeaks  Heaven's  truth,  just 
because  he's  whiles  owercome,aiid  tells  lees  a  little  when 
there's  necessary  occasion.  Ye  needna  ask  whae  Rob 
Roy  is,  the  reiving  lifter  that  ie  b— God  forgie  me  !  I 
hope  naebody  bears  us — when  ye  hae  a  letter  frae  him 
in  your  pouch.  I  heard  ane  o'  his  gillies  bid  that  auld 
rudas  jaud  oi  a  gudewife  gie  ye  that.  They  thought  I 
didna  understand  their  gibberish ;  but,  though  I  canna 
speak  it  mucJde,  I  can  ^  a,£ude  ^uess  at  what  I  hear 
them  say — I  aever  tlsKuight  to  hae  tauld  ye  thait,  but  in  a 
fright  a'  things  come  out  that  suld  .be  keepit  in,  O, 
Maifiler  Fraok,  a'  your  uncle's  follies,  and  a'  your  pons- 
ins'  plisldes,  were  naething  to  this  ! — Drink  clean  cap- 
ou^  like  Sir  Hildebrand  ;  begin  the  blessed  morning 
with  brandy  sops,  like  Squire  Percy  5  swagger  like 
Squire  Thorncliff ;  rin  wud  amang  the  lasses,  like  Squire 
John  ;  gamble,  like  Richard ;  win  souls  to  the  pope  and 
the  deevil,  like  Rashleigh  ;  rive,  rant,  break  tbe'Ss^bbath 
and  do  Ae  pcipe^  biddii^,  like  them  la'  put  thogitber-  - 
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But  merciful  Providence  !  take  care  o'  your  young  bluid 
and  gang  nae  near  Rob  Roy  !" 

Andrew's  alarm  was  too  sincere  to  permit  me  to  sup* 
pose  he  counterfeited.  I  contented  myself,  however 
with  telling  him,  that  I  meant  to  remain  in  the  ale-house 
that  night,  and  desired  to  have  the  horses  well  looked 
after.  As  to  the  rest,  I  charged  him  to  observe  the 
strictest  silence  upon  the  subject  of  his  alarm,  and  he 
might  rely  upon  it  1  would  not  incur  any  serious  danger 
without  due  precaution.  He  followed  me  with  a  deject- 
ed air  into  the  house,  observing  between  his  teeth, 
"  Man  suld  be  served  afore  beast — I  haena  had  a  morsel 
in  my  mouth  but  the  rough  legs  o'  that  auld  muircock 
this  hale  blessed  day." 

The  harmony  of  the  company  seemed  to  have  suffer- 
ed some  interruption  since  my  departure,  for  I  found  Mr. 
Galbraith  and  my  friend  the  Baillie  high  in  dispute. 

"  I'll  hear  nae  sic  language,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  as  I  en- 
tered, "  respecting  the  Duke  o'  Argyle  and  the  name  o 
Campbell.  He's  a  worthy  public-spirited  nobleman,  and 
a  credit  to  the  country,  and  a  friend  and  benefactor  to 
the  trade  o'  Glasgow." 

"  I'll  sae  naetihing  against  MacCallum  More  and  the 
Sliochnan-Diarmid,"  said  the  lesser  Highlander, laugh- 
ing. "  I  live  on  the  wrang  side  of  Glencroe  to  quarrel 
with  Inverara." 

"  Our  loch  ne'er  saw  the  Cawmil  lyraphads  ;"*  said 
the  bigger  Highlander.  "  She'll  speak  her  mind  and 
fear  naebody — She  doesna  value  a  Cawmil  mair  as  a 
Cowan,  and  ye  may  tell  MacCallum  More  that  Allan 
Iverach  said  sae — ^It's  a  far  cry  to  Lochow."f 

Mr.  Galbraith,  on  wh&m  the  repeated  pledges  which 
he  had  quaffed  had  produced  some  influence,  slapped  his 
hand  on  the  table  with  great  force,  and  said,  in  a  stem 
voice,    "  There's  a  bloody  debt  due  by  that  family,  and 

*  iMmphads.  The  galley  which  the  family  of  Argyle  and  others  of  the 
Clan-Campltell  carr>'  in  their  arms. 

t  Lochow  and  the  adjacent  dislricti  formed  the  original  seat  of  the  Cauq** 
Mis.    The  expression  of  a  *'  far  cry  to  Lochow/'  was  proverbial. 
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they  will  pay  it  one  day — The  banes  of  a  loyal  and  a 
gallant  Grabame  hae  laog  rattled  in  their  coffia  for  veo-^ 
geance  on  thae  Dukes  of  Guile  aod  Lords  for  Lorn 
There  ne'er  was  treason  in  Scotland  but  a  Cawmil  was 
at  the  bottom  o't ;  and  now  that  the  wrang  side's  upper- 
most, wba  but  the  Cawmils  for  keeping  down  the  right  9 
But  this  warld  winna  last  lang,  and  it  will  be  time  to 
sharp  the  maiden^^  for  shearing  o'  craigs  and  thrapples.  1 
hope  to  see  the  auld  rus^  lass  linking  at  a  bluiUy  harst 
again," 

*'  For  shame,  Garschattachin !"  exclaimed  the  Baillie ; 
"  fy  for  shan>e,  sir  ;  wad  ye  say  sic  things  before  a 
magistrate,  and  bring  yoursell  into  trouble  9 — How  d'ye 
think  to  mainteen  your  family  and  satisfy  your  creditors 
(mysell  and  others,)  if  ye  gang  on  in  that  wild  way,  which 
cannot  but  bring  you  under  the  law,  to  the  prejudice  of 
a*  that's  connected  wi'  ye  ?" 

"  D — n  my  creditors,*'  retorted  the  gallant  Galbraith, 
"  and  you,  if  ye  be  ane  o'  them.  I  say  there  will  be  a 
new  warld  sune — And  we  shall  hae  nae  Cawmils  cocking 
their  bonnet  sae  hie,  and  hounding  their  dogs  where  they 
dauraa  come  themsells,  nor  protecting  thieves,  nor  mur- 
derers, and  oppressors,  to  harry  and  spoil  better  men  and 
mair  loyal  clans  than  themsells." 

The  Baillie  had  a  great  niiad  to  have  continued  the 
dispute,  when  the  savoury  vapour  of  the  broiled  venison, 
which  our  landlady  now  placed  before  us,  proved  so 
powerful  a  mediator,  that  he  betook  himself  to  his  trench- 
er with  great  eagerness,  leaving  the  strangers  to  carry  on 
the  dispute  among  themselves. 

"  And  tat's  true,"  said  the  taller  Highlander,  whose 
name  I  found  was  Stuart,  "  for  we  suldna  be  plagued 
and  worried  here  wi'  meetings  to  pit  down  Rob  Roy,  if 
the  Cawmils  didna  gie  him  refutch.  I  was  ane  o'  thirty 
o'  my  ain  name — part  Glenfinlas,  and  part  men  that  came 
down  frae  Appine.  We  shased  the  MacGregors  as  ye 
wad  shase  rae-deer  till  we  came  into  Glenfalloch's  coun- 
try, and  the  Cawmils  raise  and  wadna  let  us  pursue  nae 
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farder,  #a^  stte  we  kMH  o»r  labour  ;  but  her  nAd  gie  tw« 
ami  n  plock  to  be  as  near  Rob  as  she  wsa  tat  d«y." 

It  seemed  to  ftappen  very  mifonuntitely,  that  in  every 
tDpic  of  d)9C0(»rse  which  these  warKke  gentlemfea  introduc- 
ed, my  friend  ^le  Baiilie  fotand  some  matter  of  offence. 
<'  YeMl  forgie  me  speaking  mj  nskid,  ar }  but  ye  w«d  maybe 
bae  gien  the  best  bowl  in  your  bonnei  to  hae  been  us  far 
awa  frae  Rob  as  ye  are  e'en  now^^*^Odd,  my  bet  pleugb- 
culter  wad  hae  been  naething  to  his  claymote»" 

*^  She  had  better  speak  nae  mair  about  her  culter,  or 
by  G— 9  her  will  gar  her  eat  her  words,  and  twa  band- 
fuUs  o'  cauld  steel  to  drive  them  ower  wi'l"  And,  with 
a  most  inauspicious  and  menacing  look,  the  mountaineer 
laid  his  hand  on  bis  dagger. 

^'  We'll  hae  nae  quarrelling,  Allan/'  said  his  shorter 
companion  )  ^*  and  if  the  Glasgow  gendeloAn  has  ony 
regard  for  Rob  Roy,  he'll  maybe  see  bim  in  aauld  irons 
the  night,  and  playing  tricks  on  a  tow  the  morn ;  for  this 
country  has  been  ower  lang  plagued  wi'  him,  and  his  race 
is  near-hand  run— -And  it's  time,  Allan,  we  were  gang^ 
ing  to  our  lads." 

"  Hout  awa,  Inverasballoch,"  said  Galbraitb^  "  Mind 
tlie  attM  saw,  man-^It's  a  baold  moon,  quoth  Bennygask, 
another  pint,  quoth  Lesley-— we'll  no  start  for  another 
chappin." 

^'  I  hae  had  chappins  eneugh,"  said  Inverashalioeb  ; 
"  I'll  drink  my  quart  of  usquebaugh  or  brandy  wi'  oiqr 
honest  fellow,  but  the  deil  a  drap  mair  whea  I  hae  waric 
to  do  in  the  morning.  And,  in  my  puir  thinking,  Gars- 
chattachin,  ye  had  better  be  thinking  to  bring  up  your 
horsemen  to  the  Clacban  before  day,  that  we  may  a'  start 
fair." 

"  What  the  deevil  are  ye  in  sic  a  hurry  for  1"  said 
Garschattachin  ;  '^  meat  and  mass  never  hindered  wark. 
An  it  had  been  my  directing,  dell  a  bit  o'  me  wad  hae 
fashed  ye  to  come  down  the  glens  to  help  us.  The  gar* 
rison  and  our  ain  horse  could  hae  ta'en  Rob  Roy  easily 
eneugh.     There's  the  hand,"  he  said,  holding  up  hu 
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own,  **  s&Dtild  lay  him  on  thd  |reen,  and  never  zA  a 
Hielanfdnian  o'  ye  a'  for  bis  help. 

^*  Ye  might  hae  loot  us  bide  still  where  we  were, 
then,"  said  Inverashallocb.  ''  I  didna  come  sixty  miles 
without  being  sent  for.  But  an  ye'U  hae  my  opinion,  I 
redd  ye  keep  your  mouth  better  steekit,  if  ye  hbpe  to 
speed.  Shored  folk  live  lang,  and  sae  may  bim  ye  ken 
o'.  The  way  to  catch  a  bird  is  no  to  fling  your  bannet 
at  her.  And  also  thae  gentlemen  hae  heai^  some  things 
they  suldna  hae  heard,  an  the  brandy  hadna  been  ower 
bauld  for  your  brain,  Major  Galbraith.  Te  needna  cock 
your  hat  and  bully  wi'  me,  mftn,  for  I  wiH  not  bear  it.'' 

^'1  hae  said  it,"  laid  Galbraith,  with  a  solemn  air  of 
drunken  gravii^,  ^  that  I  will  quarrel  oo  more  this  night 
eitherwith  broadcloth  or  tartan.  When  i  am  off  duty,  I'll 
quarrel  with  jrou  or  ony  man  in  the  Hielands  or  Lowlands, 
but  not  on  duty — ^no— no— 1  wish  we  heard  o'  these  red- 
coats.— If  it  had  been  to  do  ony  thing  against  King 
James,  we  wad  hae  seen  them  lang  syne — but  when  it's 
to  keep  the  peace  o'  the  country,  they  can  lie  as  lound 
as  their  neighbours." 

As  he  spoke,  we  heard  the  measured  footsteps  of  a 
body  of  mfantry  on  the  march  ;  and  an  officer,  followed 
by  two  or  three  files  of  soldiers,  entered  the  apartment. 
He  spoke  in  an  English  accent,  which  was  very  pleasant 
to  my  ears,  now  so  long  accustomed  to  the  varying  brogue 
of  the  Highland  and  Lowland  Scotch. 

"  You  are,  I  suppose,  Major  Galbraith  of  the  squad- 
ron of  Lennox  militia,  and  these  are  the  two  High- 
land gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  appointed  to  meet  in 
this  place?" 

They  assented,  and  invited  the  officer  to  take  some 
refreshments,  which  he  declined. 

"  I  have  been  too  late,  gentlemen,  and  am  desirous  to 
make  up  time.  I  have  orders  to  search  for  and  arrest 
two  persons  guilty  of  treasonable  practices." 

"  We'll  wash  our  hands  o*  that,"  said  Inrverashalloch. 
[  came  here  wi'  my  men  to  fight  against  the  red  Mac- 
tiregor  that  killed   my     coiif^in     sc^ven  times  removed, 
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Duncan  MacLarenmlnvernenty;^^  but  I  will  hae  naething 
to  do  touching  honest  gentlemen  that  may  be  gaun 
through  the  country  on  then:  ain  business." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Iverach. 

Major  Galbraitb  took  up  the  matter  more  solemnly 
and,  premising  his  oration  with  a  hiccup,  spoke  to  the 
following  purpose  : 

'^  I  shall  say  nothing  against  King  George,  Captain, 
because,  as  it  happens,  my  commission  may  rin  in  his 
name — but  one  commission  being  good,  sir,  does  not 
make  another  bad  ;  and  some  think  that  James  may  be 
just  as  good  a  name  as  George.  There's  the  King  that 
is — and  there's  the  King  that  suld  of  right  be — I  say,  an 
honest  man  may  and  suld  be  loyal  to  them  both,  Captuiii. 
But  1  am  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  opinion  for  the  time, 
as  it  becomes  a  militia  officer  and  a  depute-lieutenant, — 
and  about  treason  and  all  that,  it's  lost  time  to  speak  of  it 
— least  said  is  sunest  mended." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  how  you  have  been  employing 
your  time,  sir,"  replied  the  English  officer, — as  indeed 
the  honest  gentleman's  reasoning  had  a  strong  relish  of 
the  liquor  be  had  been  drinking, — '^  and  I  could  wish, 
sir,  it  had  been  otherwise  on  an  occasion  of  tins  conse- 
quence. I  would  recommend  to  you  to  try  to  sleep  for 
an  hour. — Do  these  gentlemen  belong  to  your  party  *?" 
— looking  at  the  Baillie  and  me,  who,  engaged  in  eating 
our  supper,  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  officer  on  his 
entrance. 

"  Travellers,  sir,"  said  Major  Galbraitb — "  lawful  trav- 
ellers by  sea  and  land,  as  the  prayer-book  hath  it." 

''  My  instructions,"  said  the  Captain,  taking  a  light  to 
survey  us  closer,  "  are  to  place  under  arrest  an  elderly 
and  a  young  person,  and  I  think  these  gentlemen  answer 
nearly  the  description." 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie ;  "  it 
shall  not  be  your  red  coat  nor  your  laced  hat  shall  pro- 
tect you,  if  you  put  any  affiront  on  me.  I'se  convene  ye 
baith  in  an  action  of  scandal  and  false  imprisonment — ] 
am  a  free  burgess  and  a  magistrate  o'  Glasgow      Nicol 
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Jarvie  is  my  name,  sae  was  my  father's  afore  me — I  am 
%  baillie,  be  praised  for  tlie  honour,  and  my  father  was  a 
deacon." 

"  He  was  a  prick-eared  cur,'*  said  Major  Oalbraith, 
"  and  fought  again  the  King  at  Bothwell  Brigg." 

**  He  paid  what  he  ought  and  what  he  bought,  Mr. 
Galbraith,"  said  the  Baillie,  '^  and  was  an  honester  man 
than  ever  stude  on  your  shanks." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  all  this,"  said  the  offi- 
cer ;  "  I  must  positively  detain  you,  gentlemen,  unless 
you  can  produce  some  respectable  security  that  you  are 
loyal  subjects." 

"  I  desire  to  be  carried  before  some  civil  magistrate," 
said  the  Baillie — "  thesherraorthejudgeof  the  bounds 
— I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  every  red-coat  that  speers 
questions  at  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  know  how  to  'manage  you  if  you 
are  silent — And  you,  sir,"  (to  me)  "  What  may  your 
name  be  ?" 

"  Francis  Osbaldistone,  sir." 

'^  What !  a  son  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  of 
Northumberland  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Baillie  ;  **  a  son  of  the 
great  William  Osbaldistone,  of  the  house  of  Osbaldistone 
and  Tresham,  Crane- Alley,  London." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  "  your  name  only 
increases  the  suspicions  against  you,  and  lays  me  under 
the  necessity  of  requesting  that  you  will  give  up  what 
papers  you  have  in  charge." 

I  observed  the  Highlanders  look  anxiously  at  each 
other  when  this  proposal  was  made.  '*  I  had  none,'^  I 
replied,  *'  to  surrender." 

The  officer  commanded  me  to  be  disarmed  and  search- 
ed. To  have  resisted  would  have  been  madness,  i  ac- 
cordingly gave  up  my  arms,  and  submitted  to  a  search, 
which  was  conducted  as  civilly  as  an  operation  of  the  kind 
well  could.  They  found  nothing  except  the  note  which  I 
had  received  that  night  through  the  hand  of  the  landlady 

9       VOL.    II. 
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**  This  is  different  from  what  I  expected,"  said  tlie 
ofBcer  ;  **  but  it  afibrds  us  good  grounds  for  detaining 
you.  Here  I  find  you  in  written  communication  with  the 
outlawed  robber,  Robert  MacGregor  Campbell,  who  has 
been  so  long  the  plague  of  this  district — How  do  you 
account  for  that  1" 

"  Spies  of  Rob  !"  said  Inyerashalloch — "  we  wad 
serve  them  right  to  strap  them  up  till  the  neist  tree." 

"  We  are  gaun  to  see  after  some  gear  o'  our  ain,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  BaiUie,  *'  that's  fa'en  into  his  hands 
by  accident — there's  nae  law  again  a  man  looking  after 
his  ain,  I  hope  ?" 

"  How  did  you  come  by  this  letter  9"  said  the  officer* 
addressing  himself  to  me. 

I  could  not  think  of  betraying  the  poor  woman  who 
bad  given  it  to  rae,*and  remained  silent. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  it,  fellow  ?"  said  the  offi- 
cer, looking  at  Andrew,  whose  jaws  were  chattering  like 
a  pair  of  castanets  at  the  threats  thrown  out  by  the  High- 
lander. 

"  O  ay,  I  ken  a'  about  it — It  was  a  Hieland  loon  gie.l 
the  letter  to  that  lang-tongued  jaud  the  gudewife  there — 
I'll  be  sworn  my  maister  kend  naethtng  about  it.  But 
he's  wilfu'  to  gang  up  the  hills  and  speak  wi'  Rob  ;  and 
O,  sir,  it  wad  be  a  charity  just  to  send  a  wheen  o'  your 
red-coats  to  see  him  safe  back  to  Glasgow  again  whether 
he  will  or  no — And  ye  can  keep  Mr.  Jarvie  as  lang  as  ye 
like — He's  responsible  eneugh  for  ony  fine  ye  lay  on 
him — and  so's  my  master  for  that  matter — for  me,  I'm 
just  a  puir  gardener  lad,  and  no  worth  your  steering." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  officer,  "  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  send  these  persons  to  the  garrison  under  an  es- 
cort. They  seem  to  be  in  immediate  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  I  shall  be  in  no  respect  answerable 
for  suffering  them  to  be  at  liberty. — Gentlemen,  you  will 
.onsider  yourselves  as  my  prisoners.  So  soon  as  dawn 
■ij^roaches,  I  will  send  you  to  a  place  of  security.  If 
fou  be  the  persons  you  describe  yourselves,  it  will  soon 
appear,  and  you  will  sustain  no  great  inconvenience  from 
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being  detained  a  day  or  two. — I  can  hear  no  remonstran- 
ces," he  continued,  turning  away  from  the  Baillie,  whose 
mouth  was  open  to  address  him,  <'  the  service  I  am  on 
gives  me  no  time  for  idle  discussions." 

"  Aweel — aweel,  sir,"  said  the  Baillie,  "  you're  wel- 
come to  a  tune  on  your  ain  fi4dle,  but  see  if  I  dinna  gar 
ye  dance  till't  afore  a's  dune." 

An  anxious  consultation  now  took  place  between  the 
officer  and  the  Highlanders,  but  carried  on  in  so  low  a 
tone,  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  the  sense.  So  soon 
as  it  was  concluded  they  all  left  the  house.  At  their  de- 
parture, the  Baillie  thus  expressed  himself :  "  Thae 
Hielandmen  are  o'  the  westland  clans,  and  just  as  light- 
handed  as  their  neighbours,  an  a'  tales  be  true,  and  yet  ye 
see  they  hae  brought  them  frae  the  head  o'  Argyleshire 
to  make  war  wi'  puir  Rob  for  some  auld  ill-will  that  they 
hae  at  him  and  bissurname — And  there's  the  Grahames, 
and  the  Buchanans,  and  the  Lennox  gentry,  a'  mounted 
and  in  order.— It's  weel  kend  their  quarrel — and  I  din- 
na blame  them — naebody  likes  to  lose  his  kye — and  then 
there's  sodgers,  puir  things,  hoyed  out  frae  the  garrison 
at  a'  body's  bidding — Puir  Rob  will  hae  his  hands  fn'  by 
the  time  the  sun  comes  ower  the  hill.  Weel — it's  wrung 
for  a  magistrate  to  be  wishing  onything  £^ain  the  course 
o'  justice,  but  deil  o'  me  an  I  wad  break  my  heart  to 
hear  that  Rob  had  gien  them  a'  their  paiks." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


-General, 


Hear  me,  and  mark  me  well,  and  look  opoo  mm 
Directly  in  my  face— my  womaa'i  foee 
Bee  if  one  fear,  cue  shadow  of  a  terror, 
One  paleneM  dar6  apf>ear,  bnt  from  my  txtget, 
to  lay  hold  Mi  yoair  menriM. 


We  were  permitted  to  slumber  out  tbe  remainder  oi 
the  night  in  tlie  best  manner  that  tbe  miserable  accom- 
modations of  the  ale-house  permitted.  The  Baillie,  fa- 
tigued with  his  journey  and  the  subsequent  scenes,  less 
mterested  also  in  the  event  of  our  arrest,  which  to  bim 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  ten^orary  inconvenience,  per- 
haps less  nice  than  habit  had  rendered  me  about  the 
cleanliness  or  decency  of  his  couch,  tumbled  himsidf  into 
one  of  the  cribs  which  I  have  already  dc^scribed,  and 
soon  was  heard  to  snore  soundly.  A  broken  sleep^  «natcJl* 
ed  by  intervals,  while  I  rested  my  bead  upon  the  table, 
was  my  only  refreshment.  In  the  course  of  the  wght  I 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  there  seemed  to  be  some 
doubt  and  hesitation  in  the  motions  of  the  soldiery.  Men 
were  sent  out  as  if  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  returned 
apparently  without  bringing  any  satisfactory  information 
to  their  commanding  officer.  He  was  obviously  eager 
and  anxious,  and  again  despatched  small  parties  of  two  or 
three  men,  some  of  whom,  as  I  could  understand  from 
what  the  others  whispered  to  each  other,  did  not  return 
again  to  the  Clachan. 

The  morning  had  broken,  when  a  corporal  and  two 
men  rushed  into  the  hut,  dragging  after  them,  in  a  sort  ot 
triumph,  a  Highlander,  whom  I  immediately  recognized 
as  my  acquaintance  the  ex-turnkey.  The  Baillie,  who 
«<tarted  uf  at  the  noise  with  which  thoy  entered,  immedi- 
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iile^  oMide  lbs  wsm  dmco^vovy,  mi  ^nolfamod,  *<  Meroy 
on  us  !  they  hae  grippit  the  puir  creature  Poiig$lv*-»C«p«> 
tain,  I  will  p^t  m  batt-**-9uffici9Ql  bail  for  tbut  Ddtigal 
creature." 

To  this  olier,  diotaied  uodoubledljr  hj  a  gralefal  re- 
ooUeetion  of  the  late  interference  of  th^  HigblawJer  in 
bis  behalf,  |he  Captain  only  aaawer ed,  by  requesting  Mr. 
Jarvie  to  *^  mind  his  own  afiairs,  and  r^w^oiber  that  ho 
was  UfiBsolf  f^  the  jNrefoot  a  prisoneft" 

*'  I  take  jrou  to  witness,  Mr.  Oabaldiatone,"  said  ibe 
BaiUie,  who  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess in  ciTil  than  in  military  cases,  ^*  that  be  has  refused 
sufficient  bail.  It's  my  opinion  that  the  creature  Doiitgal 
will  have  a  good  action  of  wrongous  imprisoQmenI  and 
damages  again  him,  onder  the  ActseventeeA  hundred  and 
one,  and  I'll  see  the  creature  righted." 

The  officer,  whose  name  I  understood  was  TliQmtOQt 
paying  no  attention  to  the  Baillie's  threats  or  expostular 
tions,  instituted  a  very  close  inquiry  into  Dougal's  life  and 
conversation,  and  compelled  him  to  admit,  though  with 
afsparent  reluctance,  the  successive  facts, — that  be  knew 
{lob  Roy  MacGregor — that  he  had  seen  bun  within  tbesf 
twelve  months — within  these  six  months — within  this 
month-^^wilfain  this  week  ;  in  fine,  that  he  bad  parted 
from  him  only  im  hour  ago.  AU  this  detail  came  like 
drops  of  blood  from  the  prisoner,  and  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, only  exitorted  by  the  threat  of  an  halter  and  the 
next  tree,  which  Captain  Thornton  assured  him  should 
be  his  chMDim,  if  he  did  not  ^ve  direct  and  special  infor«- 
mation. 

*^  And  now,  my  friend,"  said  the  officer,  "  yon  will 
please  infiifm  me  how  many  men  your  master  has  with 
him  at  present." 

Dou^  looked  in  every  direction  except  at  the  querist, 
and  b^B  to  answer,  <^  She  canna  just  be  siu-e  aboul 
that." 

^'  Look  at  me,  you  Highland  dog,"  said  the  officer, 
'<  and  remember  your  life  depends  on  your  answer.  How 
9*     VOI-.  II. 
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many  rogues  had  that  outlawed  scoundrel  widi  him  when 
you  left  him  V 

^^  Ou,  no  aboon  sax  rogues  when  I  was  gane.^' 

"  And  where  are  the  rest  of  his  banditti  V* 

*^  6ane  wi'  the  Lieutenant  agane  ta  wesdand  carles." 

**  Against  the  westland  clans  V^  said  the  Captain. 
*'  Umph — that  is  likely  enough ;  and  what  rc^ue^s  errand 
were  you  despatched  upon  1" 

<*  Just  to  see  what  your  honour  and  ta  gentlemen  red 
coats  were  doing  doun  here  at  ta  Clachan.'' 

**  The  creature  will  prove  fause-heartcd  after  a',"  said 
the  Baillie,  who  by  this  time  had  planted  himself  close 
behind  me  ;  "  it*s  luclcy  I  didna  pit  mysell  to  expenses 
anent  him.'' 

"  And  now,  my  friend^"  said  the  Captain,  "  let  us  un- 
derstand each  other.  You  have  confessed  yourself  a  spy, 
and  should  string  up  to  the  next  tree — but  come,  if  you 
will  do  me  one  good  turn,  I  will  do  you  another.  You, 
Donald — you  shall  just  in  the  way  of  kindness  carry  me 
and  a  small  party  to  the  place  where  you  left  your  master, 
as  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  with  him  on  serious  af- 
fairs ;  and  Pll  let  you  go  about  your  business,  and  give 
you  five  guineas  to  boot." 

*♦  Oigh  !  oigh  !"  exclaimed  Dougai,  in  the  extremity 
of  distress  and  perplexity,  ^'  she  canna  do  tat — she  canna 
do  tat — she'll  rather  be  hanged." 

**  Hanged,  then,  you  shall  be,  my  friend,"  said  the 
officer  ;  "  and  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head.— 
Corporal  Cramp,  do  you  play  Provost-Marshal — away 
with  him !" 

The  corporal  had  confronted  poor  Dougai  for  some 
time,  ostentatiously  twisting  a  piece  of  cord  which  he  had 
found  in  the  house  into  the  form  of  a  halter.  He  now 
threw  it  about  the  culprit's  neck,  and,  with  the  as»stance 
of  two  soldiers,  had  dragged  Dougai  as  far  as  the  door, 
ivhen,  overcome  with  the  terror  of  immediate  death,  he 
4fxclaimed,  "  Shentlemans,  stop^ — stops  ! — She'll  do  his 
honour's  biddins; — stops  !" 
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"  Awa  wi'  the  creature/'  said  the  Baillie,  '^  he  de- 
Berires  hanging  mair  now  than  ever — awa'  wi'  him,  cor- 
poral-:-why  dinna  ye  take  him  awa  9" 

^'  It's  my  belief  and  opinion,  honest  gentleman,"  said 
the  corporal,  "  that  if  you  were  going  to  be  hanged  your- 
self, you  would  be  in  no  such  d d  hurry." 

This  by-dialogue  prevented  my  hearing  what  passed 
between  the  prisoner  and  Captain  Thornton,  but  I  heard 
the  former  snivel  out,  in  a  very  subdued  tone,  "  And  ye'U 
ask  her  to  gang  nae  farther  than  just  to  show  ye  where 
the  MacGregor  is  ? — Ohon  !  ohon  !" 

"  Silence  your  howling,  you  rascal — No  ;  I  give  you 
my  word  I  will  ask  you  to  go  no  farther. — Corporal,  make 
the  men  fall-in  in  front  of  the  houses.  Get  out  these 
gentlemen's  horses ;  we  must  carry  them  with  us.  I  can- 
not spare  any  men  to  guard  them  here. — Come,  my  lads, 
get  under  arms." 

The  soldiers  bustled  about,  and  were  ready  to  move. 
We  were  led  out,  along  with  Dougal,  in  tlie  capacity  oi 
prisoners.  As  we  left  the  hut,  I  heard  our  companion  in 
captiviQr  remind  the  Captain  of  '^  ta  foive  kuineas." 

"  Here  they  are  for  you,"  said  the  officer,  putting  gold 
into  his  hands ;  ^'  but  observe,  that  if  you  attempt  to  mis- 
lead me,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out  with  my  own  hand." 

'^  The  creature,"  said  the  Baillie,  ^'  is  waur  than  I 
judged  him — it  is  a  warldly  and  a  perfidious  creature — O 
the  filthy  lucre  of  gain  that  men  gies  them^^sells  up  to  ! 
My  father  the  deacon  used  to  say  the  penny  siller  slew 
mair  souls  than  the  naked  sword  slew  bodies." 

The  landlady  now  approached,  and  demanded  payment 
of  her  reckoning,  including  all  that  had  been  quaffed  by 
Major  Galbraith  and  his  Highland  friends.  The  English 
officer  remonstrated,  but  Mrs.  Mac  Alpine  declared,  if  she 
''  hadna  trusted  to  his  honour's  name  being  used  in  tiieir 
company,  she  wad  never  hae  drawn  them  a  stoup  o'  liquor ; 
for  Mr.  Galbraith,  she  migiit  see  him  again,  or  she  might 
no,  but  weel  did  she  wot  she  had  sma'  chance  of  seeing 
her  siller — and  she  was  a  puir  widow,  had  naething  buf 
her  custom  to  rely  on." 
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Captain  Tlioiiiton  put  a  st(^  to  ber  remonstranees  hj 
paying  the  charge,  which  was  only  a  few  EngHsb  sbilHngs, 
though  the  amount  sounded  very  formidable'  in  Scottish 
dcBominations.  The  generous  officer  wooki  have  inchid- 
ed  Mr.  iarvie  and  me  hi  his  general  acquittance  ;  but 
the  Baillie,  disregarding  an  in^matioQ  from  the  landlady, 
to  ^  make  as  muckle  of  the  ingh^ers  as  we  coold,  for 
they  were  swe  to  gie  us  j^gue  eneugh/^  went  kito  a 
ibrina]  accounting  respecting  our  share  of  the  reckonings 
and  paid  it  accordingly.  The  Captain  took  Uie  oppor- 
tunity to  make  us  some  sMght  apdbgy  for  detarning  us. 
"  If  we  were  foyaland  peaceable  subjects,"  he  said,  "  we 
wouM  not  regret  being  stopped  for  a  day,  when  n  was 
essential:  to  tiie  King's  service  ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  act* 
tng  aecordttig  to  lus  duty." 

We  were  compeiled  to  accept  sn  apology  which  it 
would  have  served  no  purpose  to  refuse,  and  we  sallied 
ottt  to  attend  him  on  his  march. 

I  sbafl  never  fdrget  the  de^htfu)  sensatfon  whh  which 
I  exchanged  the  dark,  smoky,  smothering  atmosphere  of 
the  Hi^huMl  hut,  in  which  we  bad  passed  the  n^bl  so 
uncomfortably,  for  the  refreshmg  fragrance  uf  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  the  glorious  bean^  of  the  rising  son,  which, 
from  a  tabernacle  of  purple  and  goklen  ck)uds,  were 
darted  fuU  on  such  a  scene  of  natural  romance  9taA  beauty 
as  had  never  before  greeted  my  eyes.  To  the  left  lay 
the  valley,  down  which  the  Forth  wandered  on  its  east- 
erly course,  surrounding  the  beautiful  detached  hiU,  with 
all  its  garland  of  woods.  On  the  right,  amid  a  profusioii 
of  thickets,  knolls,  and  crags,  ky  the  bed  of  a  broad 
mountain  )ake,fight!y  juried  into  tiny  waves  by  the  breath 
of  the  morning  breeze,  each  glittering  in  its  course  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun-beams.  High  hills^  rocks,  and 
banks,  waving  with  natural  forests  of  birch  and  oak,  form- 
ed the  borders  of  this  enchanting  sheet  of  water  ;  and^ 
as  their  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind  and  tv^nkied  in  the 
sun,  gave  to  the  depth  of  solitude  a  sort  of  Kfe  and  vivacity, 
Bian  alone  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inferiority, 
in  a  scene  where  all  the  ordinary  features  of  Mature  were 


mteed  «iid  ex«ked.  Tba  miserable  Ktlte  ftonr^^fo,  <i»  4hf 
BailKe  termed  thein,  of  iv^iek  about  a  dosea  forn^  4|if 
village  catted  the  Ciachan  of  Aberfoil,  were  coniposed  of 
loose  stones,  oemeoted  by  clay  ioaiead  of  .ipoiiiafy  and 
thatched  by  turft,  laid  nidely  upon  iraftere  Iwned  a(  m^ 
five  and  unbeKvii  bircfaes  and  oaks  from  the  woo^  aroM«d. 
The  roofs  apfivoached  the  ground  so  nearly,  ibat  Andc^w 
Pairservice  observed  we  fiMgkt  have  ridden  avfertbe  vill- 
age the  night  before,  and  never  found  out  we  were  neat 
.t,  unfless  our  horses'  feet  had  *^  gane  through  the  rifgia'." 
From  all  we  could  see,  Mrs.  MacAlpine's  house,  wisr 
erable  as  were  the  quarters  it  afforded,  was  atiU  -by  fiur 
the  best  in  the  hamlet ;  and  1  dare  say  (if  my  deacr iptioo 
^es  you  any  curiosity  to  see  it)  you  will  hardly  6nd  H 
much  imnroved  at  the  present  day,  for  the  Scotch  are  net 
-a  people  who  speedily  admit  innovation,  even  when  it 
oomes  in  the  shape  of  improvement.* 

The  inhabitants  of  these  miserable  dwellings  waacedifl- 
turbed  by  the  noise  of  our  departure  j  and  as  our  paitj^ 
of  about  twenty  soldiers  drew  up  in  rank  before  /marob- 
ing  off,  we  were  reconnoitred  by  many  a  ^beUeme  ikoai 
the  half-opened  door  of  her  cottage.  As  these  Sibyls 
thrust  forth  their  grey  heads,  imperfectly  coveied  vnth 
close  caps  of  flannel,  and  showed  their  sbriwelled  bapois, 
and  long  skinny  arms,  with  various  gestures,  sfamgs,  and 
muttered  expressions  in  Oaelic  addressed  to  each  <<ither, 
my  imagination  recurred  to  the  witches  of  Maobedi,  and 
I  imagined  I  read  in  the  features  of  these  cnMwe  tbe  nn- 
levolence  of  the  weird  sisters.  The  tittle  efaiklven  oiso, 
who,  began  to  crawl  forth,  some  ^ite  nakedi  find  others 
ery  imperfectly  covered  with  tatters^iif  toilanetttiviidap- 
ped  their  tiny  hands,  and  grinned  at^tlie  Engii^  soldieis, 
with  an  expression  of  national  hate  and  malignity  nvhsch 
'-.>    J,  .    ..>■', — 

*  I  do  not  know  bow  thU  ni^t  slwid  in  ^..  OshftkUsioi^  ds^,  iHit  |.(^ 
assure  the  reader,  whose  curiosiiv  may  leacl  hiro  to  visit  t^e  scenes  hf  tbese  ro« 
mantic  adventures,  that  the  ClRCban  of  Abeifoil  jfeow.slbaisB  very .oanJbrta* 
k-le  llu)e  inn.  If  he  chances  to  be  a  %ptttsb  amicn^^ry,  it  ..wi)l  ^  ap.9d.dJM(»al 
recommendation  to  him,  that  he  will  find  hiio^elf  in  (he  vicinity  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Patrick  Grahamc,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  AJwrfoU,  whose  iirbf^i(y -io  o^pn- 
«iantc«tioir  information  on  the  wjq^pt  pf  national  anijquiiios,  Is  ^carpe  ex- 
ceeded even  by  the  stores  of  lefrendary  lore  which  hehas  accumiimted. — OHjgw 
liMe.    The  respectable  clergyman  aUuded  to  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 
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Beetned  beyond  their  years.  I  remarked  particularly  thai 
there  were  no  men,  nor  so  moch  as  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  to  be  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
which  seemed  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  and 
the  idea  certainly  occurred  to  me,  that  we  were  likely  to 
receive  from  them,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  more 
efiectual  tokens  of  ilUwill  than  those  which  lowered  on 
the  visages,  and  dictated  the  murmurs,  of  the  women  and 
children. 

It  was  not  until  we  commenced  our  march  that  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  elder  persons  of  the  community  broke  forth 
into  expressions.  The  last  file  of  men  had  left  the  village, 
to  pursue  a  small  broken  track,  formed  by  the  sledges  in 
which  the  natives  transported  their  peats  and  turfs,  and 
which  led  through  the  woods  that  fringed  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  when  a  shrilly  sound  of  female  exclamation 
broke  forth,  mixed  with  the  screams  of  children,  the 
hooping  of  boys,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  with  which  the 
Highland  dames  enforce  their  notes,  whether  of  rage 
or  lamentation.  I  asked  Andrew,  who  looked  as  pale  as 
death,  what  all  this  meant. 

*^  I  doubt  we'll  ken  that  ower  sune,"  said  he.  "  Means  ? 
— -It  means  that  the  Highland  wives  are  cursing  and  ban- 
ning the  red-coats,  and  wishing  ill-luck  to  them,  and  il- 
ka ane  that  ever  spoke  the  Saxon  tongue.  I  have  heard 
wives  flyte  in  England  and  Scotland — it's  nae  marvel  to 
hear  them  flyte  ony  gate — but  sic  ill-scrapit  tongues  as 
thae  Highland  carlines' — and  sic  grewsome  wishes,  that 
men  should  be  slaughtered  like  sheep — and  that  they 
may  lapper  their  hands  to  the  elbows  in  their  heart's 
blude — and  that  they  suld  dee  the  death  of  Walter  Cum 
ingof  Guiyock,l'7wha  hadna  as  muckle  o'  him  left  thegither 
as  would  supper  a  messan-dog — sic  awesome  language  as 
that  I  ne'er  heard  out  o'  a  human  thrapple  ; — and,  unless 
the  deil  wad  rise  amang  them  to  gie  them  a  lesson,  1 
thinkna  that  their  talent  at  cursing  could  be  amended. 
The  warst  o't  is,  they  bid  us  aye  gang  up  the  loch,  and 
see  what  we'll  land  in." 

Adding  Andrew's  information  to  what  I  had  myself  ob- 
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served,  I  could  scarce  doubt  that  some  attack  was  medi 
tated  upon  our  }iarty.  The  road,  as  we  advanced,  seem- 
ed to  afford  every  facility  for  such  an  unpleasant  inter- 
ruption. At  first  it  winded  apart  from  tlie  lake  throu^ 
marshy  meadow  ground,  overgrown  with  copsewood,  now 
traversing  dark  and  close  thickets  which  would  have  ad- 
mitted an  ambuscade  to  be  sheltered  within  a  few  yards 
of  our  line  of  march,  and  frequently  crossing  rough  moun- 
tain torrents,  some  of  which  took  the  soldiers  up  to  the 
knees,  and  ran  with  such  violence,  that  their  force  could  * 
only  be  stemmed  by  the  strength  of  two  or  three  men 
holding  fast  by  each  otlier's  arms*  It  certainly  appeared 
to  me,  though  altogether  unacquainted  with  military  affairs, 
that  a  sort  of  half-savage  warriors,  as  I  had  heard  the 
Highlanders  asserted  to  be,  might,  in  mch  passes  as  these, 
attack  a  party  of  regular  forces  with  great  .advantage. 
The  BaiUie's  good  sense  and  shrewd  observation  had  led 
him  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  I  understood  from  his  re- 
questing to  speak  with  the  Captain,  whom  he  addressed 
nearly  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Captain,  it's  no  to 
fleech  ony  favour  out  o'  ye,  for  I  scorn  it — and  it's  under 
protest  that  I  reserve  my  action  and  pleas  of  oppression 
and  wrongous  imprisonment ; — but,  being  a  friend  to  King 
George  and  his  army,  I  take  the  Hberty  to  speer — Dinna 
ye  think  ye  might  tak  a  better  time  to  gang  up  this  glen  ^ 
If  ye  are  seeking  Rob  Roy,  he's  kend  to  be  better  than 
half  a  bunder  men  strong  when  he's  at  the  fewest ;  and 
if  he  brings  in  the  Glengyle  folk,  and  the  Glenfinlas  and 
Balquidder  lads,  he  may  come  to  gie  you  your  kail  through 
the  reek  ;  and  it's  my  sincere  advice,  as  a  king's  friend, 
ve  had  better  tak  back  again  to  the  Clachan,  for  tbae 
women  at  Aberfoil  are  like  the  scarts  and  sea-maws  at  the 
Cumries,  there's  aye  foul  weather  follows  their  skirling." 
''  Make  yourself  easy,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Tbonitoo, 
"  I  am  in  the  execution  of  my  orders.  And  as  you  tay 
you  are  a  friend  to  King  George,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  this  gang  of  ruffians,  whose 
license  has  disturbed  the  country  so  long,  can  escape  the 
measures  now  taken  to  suppress  them.     The  horse  squad- 
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ron  of  militia,  commanded  by  Major  GatbraiA,  is  sAreodf 
joined  by  two  or  more  troops  of  cavafary,  which  wiB  oc-** 
cupy  all  the  lower  passes  of  this  wild  country  ;  three 
hundred  Highlanders,  under  the  two  gentlemen  you  saw 
at  the  inn,  are  in  possession  of  the  upper  part,  and  various 
strong  parties  from  the  garrison  are  securing  the  hiils  and 
glens  in  different  directions.  Om*  last  accounts  of  Rob 
Roy  correspond  with  what  this  fellow  has  confessed,  that, 
finding  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides,  he  iiad  dismissed 
the  greater  part  of  his  fc^owers,  with  the  purpose  either 
of  lying  concealed,  or  of  making  his  escape  throiigli  Wis 
superior  knowledge  of  the  passes.** 

"  1  dinna  ken,'*  said  the  Baillie,  **  there's  mair  brandy 
than  brains  in  Garschattachin's  head  this  morning — And 
I  wadna,  an  1  were  you,  Captain,  rest  my  main  depen- 
dence on  the  Hielandmen — hawks  winna  pike  out  hawks* 
ccn.  They  may  quarrel  amang  themsells,  and  gie  ilk 
other  ill  names,  and  maybe  a  slash  wi'  a  claymore,  but 
they  are  sure  to  join  in  the  lang  run  against  a'  civilized 
folk  that  wear  breeks  on  their  hinder  ends,  and  hae  pm-ses 
in  ihcir  pouches.'* 

Apparently  these  admonitions  were  not  altogether 
thrown  away  on  Captain  Thornton.  He  re-formed  his 
line  of  march,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  unsling  their 
fipcJlock^  and  ftx  thesr  bayonets,  and  formed  an  advanced 
and  rear-guard,  eac^  consisting  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  and  two  soldiers,  who  received  strict  orders  to 
keep  aw  ellert  "look-out.  I>ougal  underwent  another  and 
very  close  examination,  in  which  he  steadfastly  asserted 
the  trudi  of  what  he  had  before  affirmed  ;  and  being  re- 
btfked  on  account  of  the  suspicious  and  dangerous  ap* 
poarance  of  the  route  by  which  he  was  guiding  them,  he 
anaweired  whh  a  sort  of  testiness  that  seemed  very  natu'- 
MUl,  *^  Her  nainsell  didna  mak  ta  road — an  shentiemans 
Ikit  grand  roads,  she  suld  hae  pided  at  fiasco." 

All  this  passed  off  well  enough,  and  we  resumed  om 
progress* 

Our  route,  though  leading  towards  the  hke,  had  hfdi- 
ewo  "been  so  much  shaded  by  wood,  that  we  onJy  fnm 
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time  to  tkne  obtained  a  gfimpse  of  that  beautifid  sheet  e(f 
water.  But  the  road  now  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
forest  ground^  and,  winding  close  by  the  mai^in  of  the 
loch,  afibrded  us  a  AjU  view  of  its  spacious  mirmr,  which 
now,  the  breeze  having  totaily  subsided,  reflected  in  stiil 
magnifleenee  the  high  dark  heathy  mountains,  huge  grey 
rocks,  and  shagged  banks  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The 
hills  now  sunk  on  its  margin  so  closely,  and  were  90  bino* 
ken  and  precipitous,  as  to  afibrd  no  passage  except  just 
upon  1^  narrow  line  of  the  track  which  we  occupied, 
and  whrch  was  overhang  with  rocks,  from  winch  we  might 
have  been  destroyed  merely  by  r oUkig  down  stones,  with* 
out  much  possibility  of  ofering  resbtance«  Add  to  this, 
that,  as  the  road  winded  round  every  promontory  and  bay 
idiich  indented  the  lake,  there  was  rarely  a  possibility  of 
seeing  a  hundred  yards  before  us.  Our  commander  ap* 
peared  to  take  some  alarm  at  the  nature  c^  the  pass  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  which  displayed  itself  in  repeated 
orders  to  his  soldiers  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  in  >niany 
threats  of  instant  death  to-Dougal,  if  he  should  be  found 
to  have  led  them  into  danger.  Do«igal  reeeived  these 
•direats  with  an  air  of  stupid  impenetrability,  which  might 
arise  either  from  conscbus  innocence,  or  from  dogged 
resolution. 

^^  If  shentlemens  were  seeking  ta  Red  Gregavach,'' 
he  said,  '^  to  be  sure  they  couldna  expect  to  6nd  her 
without  some  wee  danger." 

Just  as  the  Highlander  uttered  these  words,  a  hah  was 
made  by  the  corporal  commanding  the  advance,  who  sent 
back  one  of  die  file  who  formed  it,  to  tell  the  eaptainthat 
the  path  in  front  was  occupied  by  Highknders,  stationed 
on  a  commanding  point  erf*  particular  diiicuhy.  Almoat 
at  the  same  instant  a  soidier  from  the  rear  came  to  say, 
that  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  bag-pipe  in  the  woods 
through  which  we  had  just  passed.  Captain  Thornton, 
a  man  of  conduct  as  weM  as  courage,  instandy  resolved 
to  force  the  pass  in  front,  widiout  waiting  till  he  was  a»- 
sailed  from  the  rear  9  and,  assuring  his  soiitters  that  the 
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bag-(Hpes  which  they  beard  were  those  of  the  frieodfy 
Highlanders  who  were  advancing  to  their  assistance,  he 
stated  to  them  the  importance  of  advancing  and  securing 
Rob  Roy.  if  possible,  before  these  auxiliaries  should  come 
up  to  divide  with  them  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  reward 
which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  this  celebrated  free- 
booter. He  therefore  ordered  the  rear-guard  to  join  the 
centre,  and  both  to  close  up  to  the  advance,  doubling  his 
files,  so  as  to  occupy  with  his  column  the  whole  practica- 
ble part  of  the  road,  and  to  present  such  a  front  as  its 
bi*e^dth  admitted.  Dougal,  to  whom  he  said  in  a  whis* 
per,  ^'  you  dog,  if  you  have  deceived  me  you  shall  die 
for  it!"  was  placed  in  the  centre,  between  two  grenadiers, 
with  ]K>sitive  orders  to  shoot  him,  if  he  attempted  an  es* 
cape.  The  same  situation  was  assigned  to  us  as  being  the 
safest,  and  Captain  Thornton,  taking  his  half-pike  from 
the  soldier  who  carried  it,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  detachment,  and  gave  the  word  to  march  forward. 

The  party  advanced  with  the  firmness  of  English  sol- 
diers. Not  so  Andrew  Fairservice,  who  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wils  ;  and  not  so,  if  truth  must  be  told,  either 
the  Baillie  or  I  myself,  who,  without  feeling  the  same  de« 
gree  of  trepidation,  could  not  with  stoical  mdifilerence  see 
our  lives  exposed  to  hazard  in  a  quarrel  with  which  we 
had  no  concern.  But  there  was  neither  time  for  remon- 
strance nor  remedy. 

We  approached  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  spot 
where  the  advance-guard  had  seen  some  appearance  of  an 
enemy.  It  was  one  of  those  promontories  which  run 
into  the  lake,  and  round  the  base  of  which  the  road  had 
hitherto  winded  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  path,  instead  of  keeping  the 
water's  edge,  scaled  the  promontory  by  one  or  two  rapid 
zigzags,  carried  in  a  broken  track  along  the  precipitous 
face  of  a  slaty  grey  rock,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  absolutely  inaccessible.  On  the  top  of  this  rock, 
only  to  be  approached  by  a  road  so  broken,  so  narrow, 
and  so  precarious,  the  corporal  declared  he  had  seen  the 
bonnets  and  long-barrelled  guns  of  several  mountainoera, 
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ftpparently  covched  aoiong  the  long  heath  and  brush-wood 
which  crested  the  enunence.  Captain  Thornton  ordered 
him  to  move  forward  with  three  files,  to  dislodge  the  sup- 
posed ambuscade,  while  at  a  more  slow  but  steady  pace 
he  advanced  to  his  support  with  the  rest  of  his  party. 

The  attack  which  he  meditated  was  prevented  by  the 
unexpected  q>paritbn  of  a  female  upon  the  summit  of 
the  rock.  "  Stand  !"  she  said,  with  a  commanding  tone, 
**  and  tell  me  what  ye  seek  in  MacGregor's  country  V* 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  or  more  commanding  form 
than  this  woman.  She  might  be  between  the  term  of 
forty  and  fifty  years,  and  had  a  countenance  which  must 
once  have  been  of  a  masculine  cast  of  beauty  ;  though 
now,  imprinted  with  deep  lines  by  exposure  to  rough 
weather,  and  perhaps  by  the  wasting  influence  of  grief 
and  passion,  its  features  were  only  strong,  harsh,  and  ex- 
pressive. She  wore  her  plaid,  not  drawn  around  her  head 
and  shoulders,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  women  m  Scotland, 
but  disposed  around  her  body  as  the  Highland  soldiers 
wear  their's.  She  had  a  man's  bonnet,  with  a  feather  in 
it,  an  unsheathed  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
at  her  girdle. 

'<  It's  Helen  Campbell,  Rob's  wife,"  said  the  Baillie» 
in  a  whisper  of  considerable  alarm  ;  *'  and  there  will  be 
broken  heads  amang  us  ere  it's  lang." 

"  What  seek  you  here  ^"  she  asked  again  at  Captain 
Thornton,  who  had  himself  advanced  to  reconnoitre. 

"  We  seek  the  outlaw,  Rob  Roy  MacGregor  Camp- 
bell," answered  the  ofiicer,  "  and  make  no  war  on  wo- 
men ;  therefore  offer  no  vain  opposition  to  the  King*s 
roops,  and  asure  yourself  of  civil  treatment." 

"  Ay,"  retorted  the  Amazon,  "  I  am  no  stranger  to 
your  tender  mercies.  Ye  have  left  me  neither  name  nor 
fame — my  mother's  bones  will  shrink  aside  in  their  grave 
whdn  mine  are  laid  beside  them — ^Ye  have  left  me  and 
mine  neither  house  nor  hold,  blanket  nor  bedding,  cattle 
to  feed  us,  or  flocks  to  clothe  us — Ye  have  taken  from  us 
all — all !  the  very  name  of  our  ancestors  have  ye  taken 
away,  and  now  ye  c<nne  for  our  lives." 
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^  i  seek  nonM&'s  life,'^  replM  the  fkipm  ;  ''i«|i^ 
execute  my  orders.  If  you  are  akMie,  good  woman,  yoci 
bave  nought  lo  fear^^if  there  »e  any  mik  you  so  raA 
as  to  offer  useless  resistance,  their  own  blood  be  on  A&s 
own  bea^S"^**- Move  forward,  sergetQt." 

*'  Porward^^Hnareh/'  said  ihe  non-^sominissioned  offi- 
eer*  <*  Huzaa,  my  boys,  for  Rob  Roy's  b^dandajMirae 
of  gold  !" 

He  quickened  his  pace  into  a  run,  folloiwed  by  4he  «ix 
soidiers  ;  <but  as  they  attained  the  first  ttraverse  4>f  the 
asorat,  the  'flash  ef  a  doaen  of  firebcks  from  various  pans 
of  the  pass  paired  in -quick  suecession  and  deliberate  aim. 
^e  sergenAt,  shot  ^through  «be  body,  stiil  struggled  to  gain 
the  asoMit,  raised  hinoself  iby  his  hands  to  elaniber  up  the 
face  of  the  rock,  but  relaxed  his  gra^,  af|er  a  desperate 
effiirt,  and  falling,  roHed  from  the  face  of  the  ^lifi*  into 
tlie  'deep  kke,  wheve  he  perished.  (Mfhe^dldi^s  three 
fell,  dain  or  disabled  ;  the  others  retreated  on  their  main 
body,  dl  more  or  less  wounded. 

^*  Orenadi^s,  to  the  fFonti^'satd  Captain  Thornton. 
ITott  are  to  recollect,  that  in  those  days  this  description  oi 
soldiers  actually  carried  that  destructive  species  -of  fire- 
viporkeftrom  Which  they  derive  tlieir  Baaie.  The  four  gre- 
nadiers fiioiired  fto  the  front  accordingly.  The  officer 
commanded  the  rest  qf  die  party  to  he  ready  to  support 
thetn,  and  eoiy  raying  tO'Us,  "  Look 'to  your  safety,  gen- 
tlemen/'gave,  in  rapid  succession,  Ae  word  to  the  gre- 
Bitdiers  5  **  Open  yoMr  |)OU'ehes— handle  your  grenades 
-^low  jrour  matcheS'^-tfall  on.^ 

The  iMhde  advanced  with  a  shout,  headed  >by  Captain 
Thornton,  the  grenadiers  preparing  to  throw  their  gre- 

ides  among  the  bushes  where  die  ambuscade  lay,  and 
tiii  musketeers  to  support  them  by  an  instant  imd  close 
:i  ssaMlt.  Bougd,  forgottenin  the  scuffle,  wisely «rept  into 
the  thicket  which  overiiung  that  part  of  die  road  whepe 
we  had  €rst  halted,  which  he  ascended  with  the  activky 
of  a  wild  cal.  i  followed  bis  example,  instinctively  i-^ 
«oHectiHig  that  ihe  fire  of  the  Highlanders  would  sweep 
tlie  open  track.     1  clambered  until  out  of  breath  ;  for  ? 
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continued  spattering  fit^,  Jn  which  every  shot  was  multi- 
plied by  a  thousand  echoes,  the  hissing  of  the  kindled 
fusees  of  the  grenades,  and  the  successive  explosion  ot 
those  missiles,  mingled  with  the  huzzas  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  yells  and  cries  of  their  Highland  antagonists,  form- 
ed a  contrast  which  added — I  do  not  shame  to  own  it — 
wings  to  my  desire  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  ascent  soon  increased  so  much  that  I  des- 
paired of  reaching  Dougal,  who  seemed  to  swing  himself 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  stump  to  stump,  with  the  facility 
of  a  squirrel,  and  I  turned  down  my  eyes  to  see  what  had 
become  of  my  other  companions.  Both  were  brought  to 
t  very  i^^kward  stand-still. 

Thfe  Biiffie  to  whom  I  suppose  fear  had  given  ^  terapo- 
i^ry  shafe  of  agility,  had  ascended  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  path,  when  his  foot  slipping,  as  he  straddled  from  one 
huge  fl-agment  of  rock  to  another,  he  would  have  slum- 
bered with  his  father  the  deacon,  whose  acts  and  words 
he  was  so  fond  of  quoting,  but  for  a  projecting  branch  of 
a  ragged  thorn,  which,  catching  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his 
riding  coat,  supported  him  m  mid  air,  where  he  dangled 
hot  unlike  to  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece  over  the  door 
of  a  mercerintheTrongateof  his  native  city. 

As  for  Andrew  Fairservice,  he  had  advanced  with  bet- 
ter success  until  he  had  attained  the  top  of  a  bare  ( liff, 
which,  rismg  above  the  wood,  exposed  him,  at  least  in 
his  own  opinion,  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  neighbouring 
skirmish,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  ^ras  of  such  a  pre- 
cipitous and  impracticable  nature,  that  he  dared  neither 
to  advance  nor  retreat.  Footing  It  up  and  down  upon 
tiie  narrow  space  which  the  top  of  the  cliff  afibrded,  (very 
fifee  a  fellow  at  a  country-fenr  dancing  upon  a  trencher,) 
he  roared  for  mercy  in  OaeHe  and  English  ahemately, 
according  to  the  side  on  which  ^e  scaie  of  victory  seem- 
ed to  predominate,  while  Ws  exclamations  were  only  an- 
swered by  the  groans  of  the  Bctillie,  who  suffered  much, 
not  only  from  apprehension,  but  from  the  pendtdbus  pos- 
ture m  which  he  hung  suspended  by  -flie  knns* 
10*    vol..  ti. 
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On  perceiving  the  BaiUie's  precarious  sitnation,  my 
first  idea  was  to  attempt  to  render  him  assistance  ;  but 
this  was  impossible  without  the  concurrence  of  Andrew, 
whom  neither  sign,  nor  entreaty,  nor  command,  nor  ex^ 
postulation,  could  inspire  with  courage  to  adventure  the 
descent  from  his  painful  elevation,  where,  like  an  unskilful 
and  obnoxious  minister  of  state,  unable  to  escape  from 
the  eminence  to  which  he  had  presumptuously  ascended, 
he  continued  to  pour  forth  piteous  prayers  for  mercy, 
which  no  one  heard,  and  to  skip  to  and  fro,  writhing  his 
body  into  all  possible  antic  shapes,  to  avoid  the  baUs  which 
he  conceived  to  be  whisding  around  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  this  cause  of  terror  ceasedi  for  the 
fire,  at  first  so  well  sustained,  now  sunk  at  once,  a  sure 
sign  that  the  conflict  was  concluded.  To  gain  some  spot 
from  which  I  could  see  how  the  day  had  gone  was  now 
my  object,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors, 
who,  I  trusted,  (whichever  side  might  be  gainers,)  would 
not  suffer  the  honest  Baillie  to  remain  suspended,  like  the 
coffin  of  Mahomet,  between  heaven  and  earth,  without 
lending  a  hand  to  disengage  him.  At  length,  by  dint  of 
scrambling,  I  found  a  spot  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  field  of  battle.  It  was  indeed  ended  ;  and,  as  my 
mind  already  augured,  from  the  place  and  circumstances 
attending  the  contest,  it  had  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
Captain  Thornton.  I  saw  a  party  of  Highlanders  iti  the 
act  of  disarming  that  officer  and  the  scanty  remainder  of 
his  party.  They  consisted  of  about  twelve  men,  most  of 
whom  where  .wounded,  who,  surrounded  by  treble  their 
number,  and  without  the  power  either  to  advance  or  re- 
treat, exposed  to  a  murderous  and  well-aimed  fire,  which 
tliey  had  no  means  of  returning  with  efifect,  had  at  length 
laid  down  their  arms  by  the  order  of  their  officer,  when 
he  saw  that  the  road  in  his  rear  was  occupied,  and  that 
protracted  resistance  would  be  only  wasting  the  lives  oi 
his  brave  followers.  By  the  Highlanders,  who  fought 
under  cover,  the  victory  was  cheaply  bought,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  man  slam  and  two  wounded  by  the  grenades. 
All  this  I  learned  afterwards.     At  present  I  only  com* 
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E'efaended  the  general  result  of  the  day,  (rom  seeing  the 
Dglish  officer,  whose  face  was  covered  with  blood,  Strip- 
ped of  his  hat  and  arms,  and  his  men,  with  sullen  and 
dejected  countenances,  which  marked  their  deep  regret, 
enduring,  from  the  wild  and  martial  figures  who  surround- 
ed them,  the  severe  measures  to  which  the  laws  of  war 
subject  the  vanquished  for  security  of  the  victors. 


CHAPTER  X. 

''WMlollwvaiiqQMh'd!''  wu  iton  Bran^i  tiwd, 
Wben  flink  piwid  Rone  benMth  Iht  Gallic  flinovd— 

«  Woe  to  tbe  vawiaiah'd !"  wfaea  bit  maflgr  btecto 
Bore  down  the  scale  ag^ainst  her  ransoai  weighed , 
And  on  the  field  of  ibaghten  battle  itil], 
War  knows  no  limit  save  the  victor't  will. 

ThtCkmUkd. 

I  ANXIOUSLY  endeavoured  to  distinguish  Dougal  aiDong 
the  victors.  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  part  he  had  played 
was  assumed,  on  purpose  to  lead  the  English  officer  into 
the  defile,  and  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  address  with 
which  the  ignorant,  and  apparendy  half-brutal  savage,  had 
veiled  his  purpose,  and  the  affected  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  suffered  to  be  extracted  from  him  the  false  infor- 
mation which  it  must  have  been  his  purpose  from  the  be- 
ginning to  communicate.  I  foresaw  we  should  incur  some 
danger  on  approaching  the  victors  in  the  first  flush  of  their 
success,  which  was  not  unstained  with  cruelty,  for  one  or 
two  of  the  soldiers,  whose  wounds  prevented  them  from 
rising,  were  poniarded  by  the  victors,  or  rather  by  some 
ragged  Highland  boys  who  had  mingled  with  them.  J 
concluded,  therefore,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  present  our* 
selves  without  some  mediator  ;  and  as  Campbell,  whom 
I  now  could  not  but  identify  with  the  celebrated  fireeboot 


the  proteefbo  of  !»•  anissafy  DoiigfiL 

After  gazing  every  where  ia  vem,  I  el  leagtb  retraced 
mj  8lq>8  to  see  what  iia9»laiiee  I  C9«ld  MMiin4iftaHy  reti« 
der  to  injr  tttbieky  firteiiil»  wham  to  mj  great  joy,  I  saw 
Mr.  Jarvie  deUrered  from  hie  etate  of  wspense ;  and 
though  very  bktek  in  the  faoe^  aiMt  mueb  deranged  m  the 
garments,  safely  seated  beneath  the  rock,  in  front  of  which 
he  had  been  so  lately  suspended.  I  hastened  to  join 
him  and  ofier  my  congratulations,  which  he  was  at  first 
far  from  receiving  in  the  spirit  of  cordiality  with  which 
they  were  offered.  A  heavy  fit  of  coughing  scarce  per 
mitted  him  breath  enough  to  express  the  broken  hints 
which  he  threw  out  against  my  sincerity.. 

''  Uh  !  uk  i  ub  !  ub  l^lhey  way  a  (whtmA^'^^nh  I  uh  ! 
— a  friend  sticketh  closer  dian  a  bfitber^^ub  !  uh  !  uh  ! 
— When  I  can[ie  up  here,  Maister  Osbaldistone^  to  this 
country,  cursed  of  God  and  wai>^-uh  !  uh  *— rHeaven 
forgie  me  for  swearing^^-^oo  oiae  niaa'@  errajod  b«t  your's, 
d'ye  think  k  mss  fair — uh  !  uh  ! — to  leave  me,  first  to 
he  shot  or  drowned  atween  red-wud  Hielanders  and  red- 
coats }  and  fiext,  «e  be  haa^  up  between  Heaven  and 
earib,  like  &n  oid  potaa&4>og>e,  without  sae  muokle  ae 
trylag-*^uh  !  ub  f««-sae  iiMtelde  as  npyiHg  to  retiefe  me  V* 

I  made  a  tboesaod  apologies,  aiad  laboared  so  bard  to 
represent  tlie  impossibility  of  mj  afibrdbig  him  relief  by 
my  own  ueasaiated  eaertkHis,  that  at  leng^  I  siieceeded, 
and  the  Bai^,  who  was  as  piaeable  as  hasty  ki  bis  tern* 
per,  ecKtended  bis  favour  to  me  once  more.  I  next  took 
the  IM>er^  of  asking  Um  how  be  bad  oenbrived  to  extri* 
oate  himselll 

*'  Me  esuricane  i  I  might  faae  bung  there  till  the  day  ol 
judgme»t|  or  i  could  bae  helped  mysell, wi'  my  bead  bing« 
ing  donn  on  <ibe  tae  side,  and  my  heeb  en  the  totber,  like 
the  yam  scales  in  tbe  weigb-kouse.  It  wastibe  creature 
Dougal  ibat  extrieaced  me,  as  be  did  yei^feea-^be  euttii 
sS  the  tails  jo*  my  coat  wi'  fak  durk,  a«d  anodier  gittte 
and  bim  «et  me  on  my  lege  «s  cleverly  as  if  I  bad  never 
heen  aff  them. — But  to  see  what  a  thmg  gude  braid  claitb 
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s — had  I  been  in  ouj  o'  jrour  rotten  French  camlets  ooWt 
or  your  drab-de-berried,  it  wad  hae  soreeded  like  «a 
auld  iTag  wi*  Sic  a  weight  as  mine.— But  fair  fa'  the  wea^ 
ver  that  wrought  the  weft  oH^-^I  swung  and  bobbit  yonder 
as  safe  as  a  gabbart'^at's  moored  by  a  chree-plie  cable 
at  the  Brootnielaw.^' 

1  now  inquired  what  had  become  of  his  preserver. 

*^  The  creature,*'  so  he  continued  to  call  the  Highland 
man,  *<  contrived  to  let  me  ken  there  wad  be  danger  in 
gaun  near  the  leddy  till  iie  came  back,  and  bade  me  stay 
here — 1  am  6*  the  mind,**  he  continued,  **  that  he's  seeking 
after  you— -it*s  a  considerate  creature— and  troth  I  wad 
swear  he  was  right  about  the  leddy,  as  he  ca's  her,  too^-* 
Helen  Campbell  was  nane  o'  the  maist  douce  maidens 
iior  meekest  wives  neither,  and  folks  say  that  Rob  himsell 
stands  in  awe  6*  her.  I  doubt  she  winna  ken  me,  for  it's 
mony  yean!;  dince  we  met-^Iam  clear  for  waiting  for  the 
Dougal  creatura  or  we  gang  near  hen*' 

I  signi'fied  my  acquiescence  in  diis  reasoning  ;  but  it 
Wds  not  the  will  of  fate  that  day  that  the  Baiilie's  prudence 
should  profit  himself  or  any  one  else. 

Andrew  Fairservice,  though  he  had  ceased  to  caper  on 
tfa6  pinnacle,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  firing  which  had 
giv^n  occasion  for  his  whimsical  exercise,  continued,  as 
perched  on  the  top  of  an  exposed  cliffy  too  conspicuous 
an  object  to  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Hi^ikinders, 
when  they  had  time  to  look  a  little  around  them.  We 
Were  apprized  he  was  discovered,  by  a  wild  and  loud 
halloo  set  up  among  the  assembled  vkftovs  three  or  feur 
of  whom  instantly  plunged  into  the  copsewood,  and  as- 
cended the  rocky  side  of  the  hill  in  different  directions 
towards  the  place  where  they  had  discovered  this  whim- 
sical apparition. 

Those  who  arrived  first  within  gunnshot  of  poor  An- 
drew, did  not  trouble  themselves  to  ofl^r  him  any  assist- 
ance in  the  ticklish  posture  of  his  aftairs,  but  levelling  their 
Jong  Spanish-barrelled  guns,  gave  him  to  understand  by 
signs,  which  admitted  of  no  misconstrucdon,  that  he  must 
f-ontrive  to  come  down  and  submit  himself  to  their  mer- 
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cjjor  be  marked  at  from  beneath,  like  a  regimental  target 
set  up  for  ball-practice.  With  such  a  formidable  hint  for 
venturous  exertion,  Andrew  Fairservice  could  no  longer 
hesitate  ;  the  more  imminent  peril  overcame  his  sense  of 
that  which  seemed  less  inevitable,  and  he  began  to  de- 
scend the  cliff  at  all  risks,  clutching  to  the  ivy  and  oak 
stumps,  and  projecting  fragments  of  rock,  with  an  almost 
feverish  anxiety,  and  never  failing,  as  circumstances  left 
him  a  hand  at  liberty,  to  extend  it  to  the  plaided  gentry 
below  in  an  attitude  of  suppUcation,  as  if  to  deprecate 
the  dischai^e  of  their  levelled  fire-arms.  In  a  word,  the 
feUow,  under  the  influence  of  a  counteracting  motive  for 
terror,  achieved  a  safe  descent  from  his  perilous  eminence, 
which,  I  verily  believe,  nothing  but  fear  of  instant  death 
could  have  moved  him  to  attempt.  The  awkward  mode 
of  Andrew's  descent  gready  amused  the  Highlanders  be- 
low, who  fired  a  shot  or  two  while  he  was  engaged  in  it, 
without  the  purpose  of  injuring  him,  as  I  believe,  but 
merely  to  enhance  the  amusement  they  deriv^d  from  his 
extreme  terror,  and  the  superlative  exertions  of  agility 
lo  which  it  excited  him. 

At  length  he  attained  firm  and  comparatively  level 
ground,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  his  foot  slip- 
ping at  the  last  point  of  descent,  he  fell  on  the  earth  at 
his  full,  length,  and  was  raised  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  stood  to  receive  him,  and  who,  ere  he 
gained  his  legs,  stripped  him  not  only  of  the  whole  con- 
tents of  his  pockets,  but  of  periwig,  hat,  coat,  doublet, 
stockings,  and  shoes,  performing  the  feat  with  such  admi- 
rable celerity,  that,  although  he  fell  on  his  back  a  well- 
clothed  and  decent  burgher-seeming  serving-man,  he  arose 
a  forked,  uncased,  bald-pated,  beggarly-looking  scare- 
crow. Without  respect  to  the  pain  which  his  undefended 
toes  experienced  from  the  sharp  encounter  of  the  rocks 
over  which  they  hurried  him,  those  who  had  detected 
Andrew  proceeded  to  drag  him  downward  towards  the 
road  through  all  the  intervening  obstacles. 

In  the  course  of  their  descent,  Mr.  Jarvie  and  I  be- 
came exposed  to  their  lynx-eyed  observation,  and  instant 
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iy  half-a^ozen  armed  Highlanders  thronged  around  us, 
with  drawn  dirks  and  swords  pointed  at  our  faces  and 
throats,  and  cocked  pistols  presented  against  our  bodies. 
To  have  offered  resistance  would  have  been  madness, 
especially  as  we.  had  no  weapons  capable  of  supporting 
such  a  demonstration.  We  therefore  submitted  to  our 
fate  ;  and,  with  great  roughness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assisted  at  our  toilette,  were  in  the  act  of  being  reduced 
to  as  unsophisticated  a  state  (to  use  King  Lear's  phrase) 
as  the  plumeless  biped  Andrew  Fairservice,  who  .stood 
shivering  between  fear  and  cold  at  a  few  yards  distance. 
Good  chance,  however,  saved  us  from  this  extremity  of 
wretchedness  ;  for  just  as  I  had  yielded  up  my  cravat, 
(a  smart  Steinkirk,  by  the  way,  and  richly  laced,)  and 
the  Baillie  had  been  disrobed  of  the  fragments  of  his 
riding-coat-— enter  Dougal,  and  the  scene  was  changed. 
By  a  high  tone  of  expostulation,  mixed  with  oaths  and 
threats,  as  far  as  I  could  conjecture  the  tenor  of  his  lan- 
guage from  the  violence  of  his  gestures,  be  compelled  the 
plunderers,  however  reluctant,  not  only  to  give  up  tdeir 
farther  depredations  on  our  property,  but  to  restore  the 
spoil  they  had  already  appropriated.  He  snatched 
my  cravat  from  the  fellow  who  had  seized  it,  and  twisted 
it  (in  the  zeal  of  his  restitution)  around  my  neck  with 
such  sufibcating  energy,  as  made  me  think  that  he  had  not 
only  been,  during  his  residence  at  Glasgow,  a  substitute 
ofthejaik>r,but  must  moreover  have  taken  lessons  as  an  ap- 
prentice of  the  hangman.  He  flung  the  tattered  rem- 
nants of  Mr.  Jarvie's  coat  around  his  shoulders,  and  as 
more  Highlanders  began  to  flock  towards  us  from  the 
high  road,  he  led  the  way  downwards,  directing  and  com- 
manding the  others  to  afibrd  us,  but  particularly  the  Bail- 
lie,  the  assistance  necessary  to  our  descending  with 
comparative  ease  and  safety.  It  was,  however,  in  vain 
that  Andrew  Fairservice  employed  his  Ifings  in  obsecrat- 
ing  a  share  of  Dougal's  protection,  or  at  least  his  inter- 
ference, to  procure  restoration  of  his  shoes. 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Dougal  in  reply,  "  she's  na  gentle 
body,  I  trow  ;    her  petters  hae  ganged  parefoot  or  she's 
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iDuckle  muU'w/'  And,  ieaviog  Androw  to  follow  at 
bis  leisure,  or  rather  at  such  leisure  as  the  surrounding 
crowd  were  pleased  to  indulge  hun  with,  he  hurried  us 
down  to  the  pathway  io  which  the  skirmish  had  been 
fought,  and  hastened  to  present  us  as  addiuonal  captives 
to  the  female  leader  of  lus  band. 

We  were  dragged  before  her  accordingly,  Dougal 
fighting,  struggling,  screaming,  as  if  be  were  the  party 
most  apprehensive  of  hurt,  and  repulang  by  threats  and 
efforts,  all  those  who  attempted  to  take  a  nearer  interest 
io  our  capture  than  he  seemed  to  do  himself*  At  length 
we  were  placed  before  the  heroine  of  the  day,  whose  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  those  of  the  savage,  unooutb»  yet 
BAart  'U  figures  who  surrounded  us,  struck  me,  to  own  the 
truth,  with  considerable  apprehension.  I  do  not  know  if 
Helen  MacGregor  had  personally  mingled  in  the  fray, 
and  indeed  i  was  afterwards  given  to  understand  the  con- 
trary ;  but  the  specks  of  blood  on  her  brow,  her  hands 
and  naked  arms,  as  well  as  on  the  blade  of  the  sword 
which  slve  continued  to  hold  in  her  band-— her  flushed 
countenance,  and  the  disordef ed  sitate  of  the  raven  locks 
which  escaped  from  under  the  red  bonnet  and  plume  that 
Cormed  her  headKiress,  seemed  all  Io  indmate  that  she  had 
taken  an  immediate  share  in  the  conflict.  Her  keen 
black  eyes  and  features  expressed  an  imagination  inflam- 
ed by  the  pride  of  gratified  revenge,  and  the  triumph  oi 
victory.  Yet  there  was  aQthiog  positively  sanguinary,  or 
cruel,  in  her  deportment ;  land  she  reminded  me,  when 
the  immediate  alarm  of  the  interview  was  over,  of  some 
of  the  paintings  I  had  seen  of  the  mspired  heromes  in 
the  catholic  churches  of  Fraace*  She  was  not,  indeed, 
sufficiently  beautiful  for  a  Judith,  nor  bad  she  the  inspired 
expression  of  features  which  painters  have  given  to  Deb- 
orah, or  to  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  at  whose  feet 
the  strong  oppressor,  of  Israel,  who  dwelled  ip  Harosbeth 
of  the  Gentiles,  bowed  down,  fell,  and  lay  a  dead  man 
IVevertheless,  the  enthusiasm  by  which  she  was  agitated, 
gave  her  countenance  and  deportment,  wildly  dignified  in 
themselves,  an  air  wliich  made  her  approach  nearly  to 
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the  ideas  of  those  wonderful  artists,  who  gave  to  the  eye 
the  heroines  of  Scripture  history. 

I  was  uncertain  in  what  terras  to  accost  a  personage  so 
uncommon,  when  Mr.  Jarvie,  breaking  the  ice  with  a 
preparatory  cough,  (for  the  speed  witli  which  he  had  been 
brought  into  her  presence  had  again  impeded  his  respi- 
ration,) addressed  her  as  follows  : — "  Uh !  uh  !  be.  be.  1 
am  very  happy  to  have  this  joyful  opportunity,"  (a  quaver 
ill  bis  voice  strongly  belied  the  emphasis  which  he  studi- 
ously laid  on  the  word  joyful) — "  this  joyful  occasion," 
lie  resumed,  trying  to  give  the  adjective  a  more  suitable 
accentuation,  ^^  to  wish  my  kinsman  Robin's  wife  a  very 
good  morning — Uh  1  uh  ! — How's  a'  wi'  ye"  (by  this 
time  he  had  talked  himself  into  his  usual  jog-trot  man- 
ner, which  exhibited  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  self- 
importance) — "  How's  a'  wi'  ye  this  lang  time  1 — Ye'U 
hae  forgotten  me,  Mrs.  MacGregor  CampbeU,  as  your 

cousin uh  !      uh  ! but     ye'H     mind   my   father. 

Deacon  Nicol  Jarvie,  in  the  Saut  Market  o'  Glasgow  ? — 
an  honest  man  he  was,  and  a  sponsible,  and  respectit  you 
and  yours — Sae,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you,  Mrs.  MacGregor  Campbell,  as  my  kinsman's  wife. 
I  wad  crave  the  liberty  of  a  kinsman  to  salute  you,  but 
that  your  gillies  keep  such  a  dolefu'  fast  baud  o'  my 
arms  ;  and,  to  speak  Heaven's  truth  and  a  magistrate's, 
ye  wadna  be  the  waur  of  a  cogfu'  o'  water  before  ye 
welcomed  your  friends." 

There  was  something  in  the  familiarity  of  this  intro- 
duction which  ill  suited  the  exalted  state  of  temper  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  then  busied  with 
distributing  dooms  of  death,  and  warm  from  conquest  in 
a  perilous  encounter. 

"  What  fellow  are  you,"  she  said,  "  that  dare  to  claim 
kindred  with  the  MacGregor,  and  neither  wear  his  dress 
nor  speak  his  language  ? — What  are  you,  that  have  the 
tongue  and  the  habit  of  the  hound,  and  yet  seek  to  lie 
down  with  the  deer  9" 
^    ^M  dinna  ken,"  said  the  undaunted  Baillie,  **  if  the 
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IdiMtodd  has  0?er  been  weel  redd  out  to  you  yet,  eousin—* 
but  it's  kend  and  can  be  proved^  My  mother,  Ebpeth 
Mac^ariaoe,  was  the  wife  of  my  father,  Deacon  Nicol 
Jarvie^-^ace  be  wi'  them  baith — and  Ebpeth  vras  the 
daught^  of  Parlane  Macferlane,  at  the  Sheehng  o*  Loch 
Sby.  Now,  this  Parlane  Maofarlaae,  a6  his  surviving 
daughter^  Maggy  Marfarlane,  alias  Mac  Nab,  wha  mar- 
ried iDuncan  Mac  Nab  o'  StuokavraUachan,  can  testify, 
stood  as  near  to  your  gudeman,  Rd^in  MacGregor,  as  in 
the  fourth  degree  <rf  kindred,  for" 

The  virago  lopped  the  genealogical  tree,  by  demand- 
ing haughtily,  "  If  a  stream  of  rushing  water  acknow- 
ledged any  reladon  with  the  portion  withdrawn  from  it 
for  the  mean  domestic  uses  of  diose  who  dwelt  on  its 
banks?" 

"  Vera  true,  kinswoman,"  said  the  Baillie  ;  "  but  for 
a'  that, the  bum  wad  be  glad  to  hae  the  miU«4am  back 
again  in  simmer,  when  the  chuckle  stanes  are  wlme  in 
the  son.  1  ken  weel  eneugh  you  Hiekad  iblk  baud  us 
Glasgow  peojde  light  and  cheap  for  our  language  and  our 
daes  ;  but  every  body  speaks  their  native  t<mgue  that 
they  learned  in  infancy^  and  it  wouid  be  a  daft-like  thing 
to  see  me  wi'  my  fat  wame  in  a  short  Hieland  coat,  and 
my  puir  short  houghs  gartered  beiow  the  knee,  like  ane 
o'  your  lang-le^ed  gillies.  Mair  by  token,  kinswoman," 
he  oootiaued,  in  defiance  of  various  intimations  by  which 
Dougal  seemed  to  recommend  silence,  as  well  as  c^  xlve 
marks  of  impatience  which  the  Amajson  evinced  at  his 
kiquacity,  **  I  wad  hae  ye  to  mind  that  llie  kiiig's*«rfand 
wl^es  comes  b  the  cadger^s  gate,  and  that,  for  «s  high  as 
ye  fnagr  think  o'  the  gudeman,  as  it's  right  ^eveiy  w'de 
should  honour  her  husband — there's  scripture  warrant  for 
diat^^yet  as  high  as  ye  haiid  him^  as  I  was  sayiag,  1  hae 
been  serviceable  to  Rob  ere  now  ^-^^^^brbye  a  set  o'  pearl- 
ins  I  sent  yoursell  when  ye  tviis  gaian  to  be  married,  and 
when  Rob  was  an  honest  weel-doing  drover,  and  nane  o' 
this  unlawfu'  wark,  wi'  fighting,  and  flashes,  and  fluf-gibs, 
disturbing  the  King's  peace  and  disarming  his  soldiers. "« 
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He  had  apparently  touched  on  a  key  which  Us  kins- 
woman could  not  brook.  She  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  and  betrayed  the  acuteness  of  her  feelings  by 
a  laugh  of  mingled  scorn  and  Intterness.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  ^  you,  and  such  as  you,  might  claim  a  relation  to 
us  when  we  stooped  to  be  the  paltry  wretches  fit  to  exist 
under  your  dominion,  as  your  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water — to  find  cattle  for  your  banquets,  and  sub- 
ects  for  your  laws  to  oppress  and  trample  on — But 
jow  we  are  firee — ^free  by  the  rery  act  which  left  us 
neither  house  nor  hearth,  food  nor  covering — which  be- 
reaved me  of  all— of  all — and  makes  me  groan  whep  I 
think  I  must  still  cumber  the  earth  for  other  purposes 
than  those  of  vengeance.  And  I  will  carry  on  tiie  work 
this  day  has  so  well  commenced,  by  a  deed  that  shall 
break  aS  bands  between  MacGregor  and  the  Lo^and 
churles.  Here — ^Allan — Dougal — bind  diese  Sassenachs 
neck  and  heel  together,  and  throw  them  into  the  High- 
land loch  to  seek  for  their  Highland  Knsfolk." 

The  Baillie,  alarmed  at  this  mandate,  was  commenc- 
ing an  expostulation  which  probably  would  have  only  in- 
flamed the  violent  passions  of  the  person  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, when  Dougal  threw  himself  between  diem,  and 
in  his  own  language,  which  he  spoke  with  a  fluency  and 
rapidity  strongly  contt-asted  by  the  slow,  imperfect,  and 
idiot-like  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  Eng- 
lish, poured  forth  what  I  doubt  not  was  a  very  animated 
pleading  in  our  behalf. 

His  mistress  repHed  to  him,  or  rather  cut  short  his 
harangue,  by  exclaiming  in  English,  (as  if  determined  to 
make  us  taste  in  anticipation  the  full  bitterness  of  death,) 
**  Base  dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,  do  you  dispute  my  Com- 
mands 1 — Should  I  tell  ye  to  cut  out  their  tongues  and 
put  them  into  each  other's  throats  to  try  which  would 
there  best  knap  Southron,  or  to  tear  out  dieir  hearts  and 
put  them  into  each  other's  breasts  to  see  which  would 
there  best  plot  treason  against  the  MacGregor — and  such 
things  have  been  done  of  old  in  the  day  of  revenge, 
when  our  fathers  had  wrongs  to  redress — Should  I  com- 
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roand  you  to  do  this,  would  it  be  your  part  to  d  sputa  mj 
orders  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  Dougal  replied,  with  accents 
of  profound  submissioo  ;  ^  her  pleasure  suld  be  done — 
tat's  but  reason — but  an  it  were — tat  is,  an  it  could  be 
thought  the  same  to  her  to  coup  the  ill-faured  loon  of  ta 
red-coat  Captain,  and  hims  corporal  Cramp,  and  twa  three 
o'  the  red-coats  into  the  loch,  hersell  wad  do't  wi'  niuckle 
mair  great  satisfaction  than  to  hurt  twa  honest  civil  shen- 
tlemans  as  were  friends  to  the  Gregarach,  and  came  up 
on  the  Chiefs  assurance,  and  not  to  do  no  treason,  as 
hersell  could  testify." 

The  lady  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  few  wild  strains 
of  a  pibroch  were  heard  advancing  up  the  road  from 
Aberfoil,  the  same  probably  which  had  reached  the  ears 
of  Captain  Thornton's  rear-guard,  and  determined 
him  to  force  his  way  onward,  rather  than  return  to  the 
village,  on  finding  the  pass  occupied.  The  skirmish  be* 
ing  of  very  short  duration,  the  armed  men  who  followed 
this  martial  melody,  had  not,  although  quickening  their 
march  when  they  heard  the  firing,  been  able  to  arrive  in 
time  sufficient  to  take  any  share  in  the  rencontre.  The 
victory,  therefore,  was  complete  without  them,  and  they 
now  arrived  only  to  share  in  the  triumph  of  their  countrymen. 

There  was  a  marked  difiference  betwixt  the  appearance 
of  these  new  comers  and  that  of  the  party  by  which  our 
escort  had  been  defeated,  and  it  was  gready  in  favour  of 
the  former.  Among  the  Highlanders  who  surrounded 
the  Chieftainess,  if  I  may  presume  to  call  her  so  without 
offence  to  grammar,  were  men  in  the  extremity  of  age, 
boys  scarce  able  to  bear  a  sword,  and  even  women — aU,  in 
short,  whom  the  last  necessity  urges  to  take  up  arms ; 
and  it  added  a  shade  of  bitter -shame  to  the  dejection 
which  clouded  Thornton's  manly  countenance,  when  he 
found  that  the  numbers  and  position  of  a  foe,  otherwise 
so  despicable,  had  enabled  them  to  conquer  his  brave 
veterans.  But  the  thirty  or  forty  Highlanders  who  now 
joined  the  others,  were  all  men  in  the  prime  of  youth  oi 
manhood,  active  clean-made  fellows,  whose  short  hose 
and  belted  plaids  set  out  their  sinewy  limbs  to  th  3  best 
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fidvantage.    Their  anns  were  as  superior  to  those  of  the 

first  party  as  their  dress  and  appearance.  The  followers 
of  the  female  Chief  had  axes,  scythes,  and  other  anr 
tique  weapons,  in  aid  of  their  guns,  and  some  had  only 
clubs,  daggers,  and  long  knives.  But  of  the  second 
party,  most  had  pistols  at  the  belt,  and  almost  all  had 
dirks  hanging  at  the  pouches  which  they  wore  in  iiront* 
Each  had  a  good  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  broad-sword  by 
bis  side,  besides  a  stout  round  target  made  of  light 
wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  curiously  studded  with 
brass,  and  having  a  steel  pike  screwed  into  the  centre. 
These  hung  on  their  left  shoulder  during  a  march,  or 
while  they  were  engaged  in  exchanging  fire  with  the 
enemy,  and  were  worn  on  the  left  arm  when  they  charged 
with  sword  in  hand. 

But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  chosen  band  had  not 
arrived  from  a  victory  such  as  they  found  their  ill-ap- 
pointed companions  possessed  of.  The  pibroch  sent 
forth  occasionally  a  few  wailing  notes,  expressive  of  a 
very  different  sentiment  from  triumph,  and  when  they 
appeared  before  the  wife  of  their  Chieftain  it  was  in  si- 
lence, and  with  downcast  and  melancholy  looks.  They 
paused  when  they  approached  her,  and  the  pipes  again 
spnt  forth  the  same  wild  and  melancholy  strain. 
.  Helen  rushed  towards  them  with  a  countenance  in 
which  anger  was  mingled  with  apprehension.  "  What 
means  this,  AUaster  ?"  she  said  to  the  minstrel.  "  Why 
a  lament  in  the  moment  of  victory  9 — Robert — Hamish 
— Where's  the  MacGregor  9 — ^where's  your  father  ?" 

Her  sons,  who  led  the  band,  advanced  with  slow  and 
irresolute  steps  towards  her,  and  murmured  a  few  words 
in  Gaelic,  at  hearing  which  she  set  up  a  shriek  that  made 
the  rocks  ring  again,  in  which  all  the  women  and  bo}  s 
joined,  clapping  their  hands  and  yelling,  as  if  their  lives 
had  been  expiring  in  the  sound.  The  mountain  echoes, 
silent  since  the  military  sounds  of  battle  had  ceased,  had 
now  to  answer  these  frantic  and  discordant  shrieks  of  sor* 
row,  which  drove  the  very  night-birds  from  their  haunts  io 
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9m  foekSy  ad  if  ibey  t  *e  sMitM  to  hear  or^u»  mem 
MdeOM  and  lU-om^ed  tkan  their  own  perfarmed  i&  the 
fiiee  isf  oped  daf . 

^  Taken  !"  repeated  Helen,  when  the  ehunoiir  had 
aubttded-^**  Triten  !-*-<japtive  !— and  you  five  to  say 
iM>  f ---Oowatd  dogs  !  did  I  ntirse  yoti  for  this,  that  yoa 
should  spare  your  blood  on  your  father's  enemies  ?  or 
see  Mm  prisoner,  and  come  back  to  tell  it  9" 

The  sons  of  MacGregor,  to  whom  thia  etposcriation 
iras  addressed,  were  youths,  of  whom  the  ddest  had 
hardly  attained  his  twentieth  year.  IbmtrA,  or  Jaoies, 
the  elder  of  these  youths,  was  the  tallest  by  a  head,  and 
much  handsomer  than  bis  brother  ;  bis  fight-bhie  eyes, 
wiA  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  which  streamed  from  under 
his  smart  blue  bonnet,  made  his  whole  appearance  a  most 
fiiTourabie  specimen  of  the  Highland  yooth.  The  younger 
was  called  Robert ;  but,  to  distinguish  bim  from  bis  father, 
l!be  Highlanders  added  the  epithet,  Oig,  or  the  youttg< 
Bark  hair,  and  dark  features,  whh  a  ruddy  glow  of  heahh 
and  animation,  and  a  form  strong  and  well-set  beyond  hia 
years,  completed  the  sketch  of  the  young  mountaineer. 

Both  now  stood  before  their  mother  with  countenances 
eiOttded  with  grief  and  s^ame,  and  listened,  with  the 
most  respectful  submission,  to  the  reproaches  with  which 
she  loaded  them.  At  length,  when  her  resentment  ap- 
peared in  some  degree  to  subside,  the  eldest,  iqpeaking  in 
English,  probably  that  he  might  not  be  understood  by 
their  followers,  endeai^oored  respectfully  to  vindicate 
himself  and  his  brother  from  his  mother's  reproaches, 
t  was  so  near  him  as  to  eomprehend  much  of  what  he 
said  ;  ahd,  as  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  me  to  be 
possessed  of  information  in  diis  strange  crisis,  I  failed  ncvt 
to  listen  as  attentively  as  I  could. 

"  ITie  MacGregor,'*  his  son  stated,  "  had  been  caUed 
out  upon  a  trysting  with  a  Lowland  hallion,  who  came 
with  a  token  from*'— he  muttered  the  name  very 
low,  but  I  thought  it  sounded  like  my  own. — "  The 
MacG^regor,**  he  said,  "  accepted  of  the  invitation,  bat 
rommanded  the  Saxon  who  brought  the  message  to  be 


dbteiQed  tsfl  hoftcg^  tlMt  good  faith  sbould  be  observed 
to  him.  Aeoordingljr  he  went  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment," (which  had  some  wild  Highland  name  that  I  can- 
not remember,}  <*  attended  only  by  Angus  Breck  and 
little  Rory,  commanding  no  one  to  follow  him.  Within 
half  an  hour  Angus  Breck  came  back  with  the  doleful 
tidings  that  the  M aeOregor  had  been  surprised  and  made 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  Lennos  militia,  under  Oalbraitb 
of  Oarschattaohin."  He  added,  *<  that  Galbraith,  on  be- 
ing threatened  by  MacOregw,  who,  upon  his  capture, 
menaced  him  with  retaliation  on  the  person  of  the  host- 
age, had  treated  the  threat  with  great  contempt,  replying, 
^  Let  each  side  hang  his  man  ;  we'll  hang  the  thief,  aiid 
your  catherans  may  hang  the  ganger,  Rob,  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  rid  of  two  damned  things  at  once,  a  wild  High- 
lander and  a  revenue  officer."  Angus  Breck,  less  care- 
fiilly  looked  to  than  his  master,  contrived  to  escape  from 
the  hands  of  the  captors,  after  having  been  in  th«r  cus- 
tody long  enough  to  hear  this  discusaon  and  to  bring  off 
the  news." 

*^  And  did  you  learn  this,  you  false-hearted  traitor," 
said  the  wife  of  MacGregor,  '^  and  not  instantly  i^nsh  to 
your  father's  rescue  to  bring  him  off,  or  leave  your  body 
on  the  place  V* 

The  young  MacGregor  modestly  replied,  by  represent- 
ing the  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  stated, 
that  as  they  made  no  preparation  for  leaving  the  country, 
he  had  fallen  back  up  the  glen  with  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting a  band  sufficient  to  attempt  a  rescue  with  bome 
tolerable  chance  of  success.  At  length  he  said,  ^^  The 
militiamen  would  quarter,  he  understood,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring house  of  Gartartan,  or  the  old  castle  in  tfie  port 
of  Monteith,  or  some  other  strong-hold,  which,  although 
strong  and  defensible,  was  nevertheless  capable  of  being 
surprised,  could  they  but  get  enough  of  men  assembled 
for  the  purpose." 

I  understood  afterwards  that  the  rest  of  the  freebooter's 
followers  were  divided  into  two  strong  bands,  one  destined 
to  watch  the  reoiaining  garrison  of  Inversnaid,  a  party  of 
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irbieb,  under  Captain  Tbornton,  had  been  defeated  ; 

another  to  show  front  to  the  Highland  clans  who  had  miiled 
with  the  regular  troops  and  Lowlaoders  in  this  hostile  and 
combined  invasion  of  that  mouatainous  and  desolate  lerri- 
torjy  which,  l3rifig  between  the  lakes  of  Loch-Lomood, 
Loch-Katrine,  and  Loch-Ard,  was  at  this  time  curjrently 
called  Rob  Roy's,  or  the  MacGregor,  country.  Messea- 
gers  were  despatched  in  great  haste,  to  coDcentrate,  as  I 
supposed,  their  forces,  with  a  view  to  the  purposed  attack 
on  the  Lowlanders,;  and  the  dejection  and  de^air,  at 
6rst  visible  on  each  countenance,  gave  place  U>  the  ho{>e 
of  rescuing  their  leader,  and  to  the  thirst  of  veng^nce. 
It  was  under  the  burning  influence  of  the  latter  passion 
that  the  wife  of  MacGregor  commanded  that  the  hostage 
exchanged  for  hb  safety  should  be  brought  into  her  pres- 
ence. I  believe  her  sons  had  kept  this  unfortunate 
wretch  out  of  her  sight,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  ; 
but  if  it  was  so,  their  humane  precaution  only  postponed 
his  fate.  They  dragged  forward  at  her  sumnKms  a 
wretch  already  half  dead  with  terror,  in  whose  agonized 
features  I  recognized,  to  my  horror  and  astooisbment,  my 
old  acquaintance  Morris. 

He  feQ  prostrate  before  •  the  female  Chief  with  an 
effort  to  clasp  her  knees,  from  which  she  drew  back,  as 
if  his  touch  had  been  pollution,  so  that  aH  he  could  do  ia 
token  of  the  extremity  of  his  humiliation,  was  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  plaid.  I  never  heard  entreaties  for  life  pour- 
ed forth  with  such  agony  of  spirit.  The  ecstasy  of  fear 
was  such,  that,  instead  of  paralyzing  his  tongue,  as  on 
ordinary  occasions,  it  even  rendered  him  eloquent,  and, 
with  cheeks  pale  as  ashes,  hands  comjniessed  in  agpny^ 
eyes  that  seemed  to  be  taking  their  last  look  of  all  mor- 
tal objects,  he  protested,  with  the  deepest  oaths,  his  total 
.  ignorance  of  any  design  on  the  person  of  Rob  Roy^ 
^wbom  he  swore  he  loved  and  honoured  as  his  own  souL 
In  the  inconsistency  of  his  terror,  he  said,  he  was  but 
the  agent  of  others,  and  he  muttered  the  name  oi 
Rashleigh.     He  prayed  but  for  life — for  life  he  would 
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|hi6  «H  be  bad  in  the  worid  :— h  was  but  life  he  asked 
•^^^life^  if  it  were  to  be  prolonged  under  tortures  and  pri" 
▼ations  :  he  asked  only  breath,  though  it  should  be 
drawn  in  the  damps  of  the  lowest  caverns  of  their  hills. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scorn,  the  loathing, and 
oofltempt,  with  which  the  wife  of  MacGregor  regarded 
this  wretched  petitioner  for  the  poor  boon  of  existence. 

**  I  could  have  bid  you  live,"  she  said,  ^'  had  life  been 
to  you  the  same  weary  and  wasting  burthen  that  it  is  to 
me— that  it  is  to  every  noble  and  generous  mind.  But 
you-— wretch  !  you  could  creep  through  the  world  unaf 
fected  by  its  various  disgraces,  its  ineffable  miseries,  its 
constantly  accumulating  masses  of  crime  and  sorrow:— 
you  could  live  and  enjoy  yourself,  while  the  noble-mind 
ed  are  betrayed — while  nameless  and  birthless  villains 
tread  on  the  neck  of  the  brave  and  the  long-descended, 
— ^you  could  enjoy  yourself,  Kke  a  butcher's  dog  in  the 
shambles,  battening  on  garbage,  while  the  slaughter  of 
the  oldest  and  best  went  on  around  you  !  This  enjoyment 
you  shall  not  live  to  partake  of ;  you  shall  die,  base  dog, 
and  that  before  yon  cloud  has  passed  over  the  sun." 

She  gave  a  brief  command  in  Gaelic  to  her  attendants, 
two  of  whom  seized  upon  the  prostrate  suppliant  and 
hurried  him  to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  which  overhung  the 
flood.  He  set  up  the  most  piercing  and  dreadful  cries 
that  fear  ever  uttered — I  may  well  terra  them  dreadful, 
for  they  haunted  my  sleep  for  years  afterwards.  As  the 
murderers,  or  executioners,  call  them  as  you. will,  drag- 
ged him  along,  he  recognized  me  even  in  that  moment  (A 
horror,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  last  articulate  words  I  ever 
heard  him  utter,  "  O,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  save  me  ! — save 


me 


I" 


I  was  so  much  moved  by  this  horrid  spectacle,  that, 
although  in  momentary  expectation  of  sharing  his  fate,  I 
did  attempt  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  my  interference  was  sternly  disregarded. 
The  victim  was  held  fast  by  some,  while  others^  binding 
a  large  heavy  stone  in  a  plaid  tied  it  round  his  neck,  and 
others  again  eagerly  stripped  him  of  some  part  of  hii 
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dreM.  finl^niiked,  md  ^ui  nanachd^  th^  httrM  him 
into  tb6  HilDd^  there  Aoot  tw^e  feet  deep,  with  a  bud 
balloe  of  TindiMve  triumph,  above  wUoh,  towevwy  his 
bi8t  death^shriek,  the  yeil  of  mortal  vgonjy  was  ^stiaotly 
heard%  The  heavy  burden  splsshed  in  the  dark*Uue 
waters,  ^d  the  Highlanders,  with  their  pcrfe-axes  and 
swords,  watched  an  instiat  to  guard,  lest,  extricating  hkn- 
self  from  the  load  to  which  he  was  attached,  the  victim 
might  have  struggled  to  regain  the  shore.  But  the  laM 
had  been  secure^  bound  ;  the  wretched  man  sank  with- 
out effort ;  the  waters,  which  his  fall  had  disturbed,  settled 
calmlj  over  him,  and  the  unit  of  that  life  for  wiiich  he 
had  pleaded  so  strongly,  was  forever  withdrawn  iron  the 
sum  of  human  existence* 
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•  -^ 

And  be  h*  «afe  restored  ere  evenmg  tel, 
Ofyif  there's  vengeance  in  an  injured  heart, 
And  power  to  wreak  it  in  an  anned  band, 
Yonr  land  ihat)  ache  ibr*t. 

I  KNOW  not  why  it  is,  that  a  single  deed  of  violence 
and  cruelty  affects  our  nerves  more  than  when  these  are 
exercised  oo  a  more  extended  scale.  I  had  seen  that  day 
several  of  my  brave  countrymen  fall  in  battle — it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  met  a  kA  aj^opriate  to  humanity  ;  and 
'  my  bosom,  though  thrilling  with  interest,  was  a&cted 
wMi  BOtbing  of  that  sickening  horror  with  which  I  beheld 
the  unfortunate  Morris  put  to  death  without  resistance 
and  in  cold  blood.  I  looked  at  my  companion,  Mr.  Jar- 
vie,  whose  lace  reflected  the  feelings  which  were  painted 
in  mine.  Indeed,  he  could  not  so  suppress  his  horror,  but 
that  the.  words  escaped  him  in  a  low  and  broken  whis 
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.  *♦  I  taks  up  roy  protest  against  ibis  deed,  ^3  a  Waod^ 
and  cruel  murder — it  is  a  cuj^ed  deed,  nnd  God  wiB 
aveoge  it  JO  ,iiJ3  due  way  and  tiine," 

"  Tbea.  jfM  do  flipt  fear  to  fejlow  ^^  aaid  the  yiregc^ 
bending  on  Jtum  a  look  i^f  deaths  such  as  that  widi  whicb 
a  hawk  looks  at  his  prejr  ere  he  pounces. 

"  Kinswoman/'  said  the  Baiuie,  "  nae  man  willingly 
wad  cut  short  his  thread  of  life  before  the  end  o^  his  pirn 
was  fairly  measured  off  on  the  yarn  winles — And  I  bae 
muckle  to  do,  an  I  be  spared,  in  this  warld — public  and 
private  business,  as  weel  that  belanging  to  the  magistracy 
as  to  my  ain  particular — and  nae  doubt  I  bae  some  to 
depend  on  me,  as  puir  Mattie,  wha  is  an  orphan — She's 
4  far-awa'  cousin  o'  the  Laird  o'  Limmerfield — sae  that, 
^ying  a'  this  thegither — ^skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man 
iiath,  will  he  give  for  his  life.'[ 

"  And  were  I  to  set  you  at  liberty,"  said  the  imperious 
dame,  "  what  name  would  you  give  to  the  drowning  bl 
that  Saxon  dog?" 

"  Uh !  uh  ! — hem  !  hem  !"  said  the  Baillie,  clearing  his 
throat  as  well  as  he  could,  "  I  suld  study  to  say  as  litde  on 
that  score  as  might  be — least  said  is  sunest  mended.** 

"  But  if  you  were  called  on  by  the  courts,  as  you  term 
them,  of  justice,"  she  again  demanded,  *^  what  then 
would  be  your  answer  ?" 

The  Baillie  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  like  a  person 
who  meditates  an  escape,  and  then  answered  in  the  tone  of 
one,  who,  seeing  no  means  of  accomplishing  a  retreat, 
determines  to  stand  the  brunt  of  battle,—**  I  see  what 
you  are  driving  me  to  the  wa'  about.  But  I'll  tell  you't 
plain,  kinswoman,  I  behoved  just  to  speak  according  to 
my  ain  conscience;  and  though  your  ain  gudeman,  that 
I  wish  had  been  here  for  his  ain  sake  and  mine,  as  weel 
as  the  puir  Hieland  creature  Dougal,  can  teH  ye  that 
Nicol  Jarvie  can  wink  as  hard  at  a  mend*s  faiSngs  as  ony 
body,  yet  I'se  tell  ye,  kinswoman,  mine's  ne'er  be  the 
tongue  to  belie  my  thought ;  and  sooner  than  say  that 
yonder  puir  wretch  was  lawfully  slaughtered,  I'  wad  con- 
sent to  be  laid  beside  him — though  I  thipk  ye  are  the 
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first  Hieland  woman  wad  mint  sic  a  doom  to  her  hus- 
band's kinsman  but  four  times  removed.** 

•It  is  probable  that  the  tone  of  firmness  assumed  bj  the 
Baillie  in  his  last  speech  was  better  suited  to  make  an 
Impression  on  the  hard  heart  of  his  kinswoman  than  the 
tone  of  supplication  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  as  gems 
can  be  cut  with  steel,  though  they  resist  softer  metals. 
She  commanded  us  both  to  be  placed  before  her 
"  Your  name,"  she  said  to  me,  "  is  Osbaldistone  ? — th 
dead  dog,  whose  death  you  have  witnessed,  called  yoa 
so." 

'^  My  name  is  Osbaldistone,"  was  my  answer. 

''  Rashleigh  then,  I  suppose,  is  your  Christian  name  ?** 
she  pursu«^d. 

No  ;  my  name  is  Francis." 

But  you  know  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  ? — He  is 
your  brother,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  least  your  kinsman  and 
near  friend." 

"  He  is  my  kinsman,"  I  replied,  "  but  not  my  firiend. 
We  were  lately  engaged  together  in  a  rencontre,  when 
we  were  separated  by  a  person  whom  I  understand  to  be 
your  husband.  My  blood  is  hardly  yet  dried  on  his 
swordp  and  the  wound  on  my  side  is  yet  green.  I  have 
little  reason  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  friend." 

"  Then,"  she  replied,  "  if  a  stranger  to  his  intrigues, 
you  can  go  in  safety  to  Garschattachin  and  his  party  with- 
out fear  of  being  detained,  and  carry  them  a  message 
from  the  wife  of  the  MacGregor  ?" 

1  answered,  "  That  I  knew  no  reasonable  cause  why 
the  militia  gentlemen  should  detain  me  ;  that  I  had  no 
reason,on  my  own  account,  to  fear  being  in  their  hands  • 
and  that  if  my  going  on  her  embassy  would  act  as  a  pro- 
tection to  my  friend  and  servant,  who  were  her  prisoners, 
I  was  ready  to  set  out  directly."  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  say,  "  That  I  had  come  into  this  country  on  her  hus- 
band's invitation  and  his  assurance  that  he  would  aid  me 
in  some  important  matters  in  which  I  was  interested  ; 
that  my  companion,  Mr.  Jarvie,  had  accompanied  me  on 
the  same  errand." 


**  And  I  wish  Mr.  Jarvie's  boots  had  been  Ai'  o'  boiling 
WBter  when  he  drew  them  on  for  sic  a  purpose,*'  inter- 
rupted the  Baillie. 

"  You  may  read  your  father,"  said  Helen  MacGregor, 
turning  to  her  sons,  *^  in  what  this  young  Saxon  tells  us 
— Wise  only  when  the  bonnet  is  on  his  head,  and  the 
sWord  is  in  his  hand,  he  never  exchanges  the  tartan  for 
the  broad-cloth,  but  he  runs  himself  into  the  miserable 
intrigues  of  the  Lowlanders,  and  becomes  again,  after  all 
he  has  suffered^  their  agent — their  tool — their  slave." 
.    **  Add,  madam,"  said  I,  "  and  their  benefactor." 

"  Be  it  so,"  she  said  ;  "  for  it  is  the  most  empty  title 
of  them  all,  since  he  has  uniformly  sown  benefits  to  reap 
a  harvest  of  the  most  foul  ingratitude. — But  enough  of 
this. — 1  shall  cause  you  to  be  guided  to  the  enemy's  out- 
posts— ask  for  their  commander,  and  deliver  him  this 
message  from  me,  Helen  MacGregor ;  that  if  they  injure 
a  hair  of  MacGregor's  head,  and  if  they  do  not  set  hitn 
at  liberty  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  there  is  not  a 
lady  in  the  Lennox  but  shall  before  Christmas  cry  the 
coronach  for  them  she  will  be  loth  to  lose, — there  is  not  a 
farmer  but  shall  sing  well-a-wa  over  a  burnt  barn-yard 
and  an  empty  byre, — there  is  not  a  laird  nor  heritor  shall 
lay  his  head  on  the  pillow  at  night  with  the  assurance  of 
being  a  live  man  in  the  morning, — and,  to  begin  as  we 
are  to  end,  so  soon  as  the  term  is  expired,  I  will  send 
themthisGlasgowBaiOie,  and  this  Saxon  Captain,  and  all 
the  rest  of  my  prisoners,  each  bundled  in  a  plaid,  and 
chopped  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  checks  in  the 
tartan." 

As  she  paused  in  her  denunciation,  Captain  Thornton, 
who  was  within  hearing,  added  with  great  coolness, 
^*  Present  my  compliments — Captain  Thornton's  of  the 
Royal's,  compliments — to  the  commanding  officer,  and 
tell  him  to  do  his  duty  and  secure  his  prisoner,  and  not 
waste  a  thought  upon  me.  If  I  have  been  fool  enough 
to  have  been  led  into  an  ambuscade  by  these  artful  sava- 
ges, I  am  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  die  for  it  without 
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di^racing  the  service.  I  ani  ooly  sorrj  for  my  poor  fel- 
lows," be  jiaidy  ''  tbat  have  ialleo  kito  such  butcherly 
bands." 

**  Whisht!  whirfil!"  exeiaimedtheBaillie;  *' are  ye  wea- 
ry o'  your  life  ? — Ye'IJ  gie  my  service  to  the  commaDding 
o^cer»  Mr.  OsbakiistoQe— Bailiie  Nicol  Jarvie's  ^service*  a 
Hiftgislr«te  o'  Glasgow^  aa  bis  bther  the  deacon  wa.^  before 
bin) — and  tell  him,  here  are  a  whean  honest  men  in  great 
trouble,  and  like  to  come  to  mair  }  and  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  for  the  common  good,  will  be  just  to  let  Rob 
come  his  wa's  up  the  glen,  and  nae  mair  about  it — 
There's  been  some  ill  dune  here  alreaily,  but  as  it  has 
lighted  chiefly  on  the  gauger,  it  winna  be  muckle  worth 
making  a  stir  about." 

Widb  these  very  opposite  injunctions  from  the  parties 
chiefly  interested  in  the  success  of  my  embassy,  and  with 
the  reiterated  charge  of  the  wife  of  MacGregor,  to  re- 
member and  detail  every  word  of  her  injunctions,  I  was 
at  leng^  suflfered  to  depart ;  and  Andrew  Fairservice, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  to  get  rid  of  his  clamorous  supplica- 
tiooSy  was  permitted  to  attend  we.  Doubtful,  however, 
that  I  mi^t  use  my  horse  as  a  means  of  escape  from  my 
guides^  or  desirous  to  retain  a  prize  of  some  value,  I  was 
men  to  understand  tbat  I  was  to  perform  my  journey  on 
toot,  escorted  by  Hamish  MacGregor,  the  elder  brother^ 
who,  with  two  followers,  attended,  as  well  to  show  me  the 
way,  as  to  reconnoitre  the  atrengib  cmd  posiuon  of  the 
enemy.  Dougal  had  been  at  first  ordered  on  this  party, 
but  be  contrived  to  elude  the  service,  with  the  pur- 
pose, as  we  afterwards  understood,  of  watching  over  IVfr. 
Jande,  wihom,  aceprding  to  his  wild  principles  of  fidelity, 
he  considered  as  entitled  to  his  good  offices,  from  having 
once  acted  in  sonae  measure  as  his  natron  or  master. 

After  walking  with  great  rapidity  about  an  hour,  we 
arrived  at  an  eminence  covered  with  brushwood,  which 
gave  us  a  commanding  prospect  down  the  valley,  and  a 
full  view  of  the  post  which  the  militia  occupied.  Being 
chiefly  cavalry,  they  had  judiciously  avoided  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  pass  which  had  been  so  unsuccessfully 
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essayed  by  Captain  Thornton.  The}-  h\\<\  token  wp  thew 
situation  with  some  military  skill,  on  a  rising  ground,  in 
the  centre  of  the  little  valley  of  Aberfoil,  through  wMch 
the  river  Forth  winds  its  earliest  course,  and  which  is 
formed  by  two  rrdges  of  hills,  faced  with  barricades  of 
limestone  rock,  intermixed  with  huge  masses  of  brescia, 
or  pebbles  imbedded  in  some  softer  substance  which  was 
hardened  around  them  Hke  mortar  ;  and  surrounded  by 
the  more  lofty  mocnhftarns  in  the  distance.  These  ridges, 
however,  left  the  valley  of  breadth  enough  to  secure  the 
cavalry  from  any  sudden  surprise  by  the  mountaineers, 
and  they  had  stationed  sentinels  and  outposts  at  proper 
distances  from  this  main  body,  in  every  direction,  so  that 
they  might  secure  full  time  to  mount  and  get  under  arms 
upon  the  least  alarm.  It  was  not  indeed  expected  at  that 
time,  that  Highlanders  would  attack  cavalry  in  an  open 
plain,  though  late  events  have  shown  that  they  may  do  so 
with  success.^^  When  I  first  knew  the  Highlanders,  they 
had  almost  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  mounted  trooper, 
the  horse  being  so  much  more  fierce  and  imposing  in  his 
appearance  than  the  little  shelties  of  their  own  hUls,  and 
moreover  being  trained,  as  the  more  ignorant  moun- 
taineers believed,  to  fight  with  his  feet  and  bis  teeth. 
^  The  appearance  of  the  piquetted  horses,  feedii^  in 
this  little  vale  ;  the  forms  of  the  soldiers  as  they  sat, 
stood,  or  walked,  in  various  groups  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
beautiful  river,  and  of  the  bare  yet  romantic  ranges  o( 
rock  which  hedge  in  the  landscape  on  either  side,  formed 
a  noble  fore-ground,  while  far  to  the  eastward  the  eye 
caught  a  glance  of  the  lake  of  IVlenteith,  and  Stirling 
Castle,  dimly  seen  along  with  the  blue  and  distant  line  of 
the  Ochill  Mountarins,  closed  the  scene. 

After  gazing  on  this  landscape  with  ^eat  earnestness, 
young  MacGregor  intimated  to  me  that  1  was  to  descend 
to  the  station  of  the  militia  and  execute  my  eri'and  to 
their  commander,  enjoining  me  at  the  same  time,  wid*i  n 
menacing  gesture,  neither  to  inform  them  who  had  guided 
me  to  that  place,  nor  where  I  had  parted  from  my  escort. 
Thus  tutorod,  I  descended  towards  the  military  post,  fol- 
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lowed  by  Andrew,  who,  only  retaining  his  breeches  and 
Blockings  of  the  English  costume,  without  a  hat,  bare- 
legged, with  brogues  on  his  feet,  which  Dougal  had  given 
him  out  of  compassion,  and  having  a  tattered  plaid  to 
supply  the  want  of  all  qpper  garments^  looked  as  if  be 
had  been  playing  the  part  of  a  Highland  Tom-of-Bedlam. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  became  visible  to 
one  of  the  videttes,  who,  riding  towards  us,  presented  his. 
carabine  and  commanded  me  to  stand.  I  obeyed,  and 
when  the  soldier  came  up,  I  desired  to  be  con- 
ducted to  his  commanding  officer.  i  was  immediately 
brought  where  a  circle  of  officers,  sitting  upon  the  grass, 
seemed  in  attendance  upon  one  of  superior  rank.  He 
wore  a  cuirass  of  poUshed  steel,  over  which  were  drawn 
the  insignia  of  the  ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle.  My 
friend  Garschattachin,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  some 
in  uniform,  others  in  their  ordinary  dress,  but  all  armed 
and  well  attended,  seemed  to  receive  their  orders  from 
this  person  of  distinction.  Many  servants  hi  rirh  live- 
ries, apparently  a  part  of  his  household,  were  also  in 
tvaiting. 

.  Having  paid  to  this  nobleman  the  respect  which  his 
rank  appeared  to  demand,  I  acquainted  him  that  I  had 
been  an  involuntary  witness  to  the  King's  soldiers  havmg 
suySered  a  defeat  from  the  Highlanders  at  the  pass  of 
Loch-fArd,.  (such  I  had  learned  was  the  name  of  the 
pls^e  where  Mr.  Thornton  was  made  prisoner,)  and  that 
the  victors  threatened  every  species  of  extremity  to  those 
who  had  fallen  into  their  power,  as  well  as  to  the  Low 
Co«mtry  in  general,  unless  their  Chief,  who  had  that 
inorning  been  made  prisoner,  were  returned  to  them  un* 
fijured.  The  Duke  (for  he  whom  I  addressed  was  ot 
.ao  lower  rank)  listened  to  me  with  great  composure,  and 
then  replied,  "  That  he  should  he  extremely  sorry  to 
expose  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  had  b^en  made 
prisoners  to  the  cruelty  of  the  barbarians  into  whose  hands 
they  had  fallen,  but  diat  it  was  folly  to  suppose  that  he 
would  deliver  up  the  very  author  of  all  these  disorders 
and  ofiences,  and  so  encourage  his  followers  in  their  li  • 
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i«n9e.  Ton  may  retimi  to  those  who  sent  you,''  he 
proceeded,  "and  inform  them,  that  I  shall  certainly  cause 
Rob  Roy  Campbell,  whom  they  call  MacGregor,  to  be 
executed  by  break  of  day,  as  an  outlaw  taken  in  arms, 
and  deserving  death  by  a  thousand  acts  of  violence  ;  that 
I  should  be  most  jusdy  held  unworthy  of  my  situation 
and  commission  did  I  act  otherwise  ;  that  I  shall  know 
how  to  protect  the  country  against  their  insolent  threats  of 
violence  ;  and  that  if  they  injure  a  hair  of  the  head  of 
any  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  whom  an  unlucky 
accident  has  thrown  into  their  power,  I  will  take  such 
ample  vengeance,  that  the  very  stones  of  their  glens  shall 
sing  woe  for  it  this  hundred  years  to  come  !" 

I  humbly  begged  leave  to  remonstrate  respecting  the 
honourable  mission  imposed  on  me,  and  touched  upon  the 
obvious  danger  attending  it,  when  the  noble  commander 
replied,  "  that,  such  being  the  case,  I  might  send  my 
servant." 

'^  The  deil  be  in  my  feet,"  said  Andrew,  without 
eidier  having  respect  to  the  presence  in  which  he  stood, 
or  waiting  till  I  replied — "  the  deil  be  in  my  feet,  if  1 
gang,  my  tae's  length.  Do  the  folk  think  I  bae  another 
tbrapple  in  my  pouch  after  John  Hielandman's  sneckit 
this  ane  wi'  his  joctaleg  9  or  that  1  can  dive  doun  at  the 
tae  side  of  a  Highland  loch  and  rise  at  the  tother,  like  a 
skell-drake  9  Na,  na — ilk  ane  for  hirasell,  and  God  for 
us  a'.  Folk  may  just  mak  a  page  o'  their  ain  age,  and 
serve  themsells  till  their  bairns  grow  up,  and  gang  their 
ain  errands  for  Andrew.  Rob  Roy  never  came  near  the 
parish  of  Dreepdaily  to  steal  either  pippin  or  pear  frae 
me  or  mine." 

SDencing  ray  follower  with  some  difficulty,  I  represent- 
ed to  the  Duke  the  great  danger  Captain  Thornton  and 
Mr.  Jarvie  would  certainly  be  exposed  to,  and  entreated 
he  would  make  me  the  bearer  of  such  modified  terms  as 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  their  lives.  I  assured  him 
I  should  decline  no  danger  if  I  could  be  of  service  ;  but 
from  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  had  little  doubt  the} 
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wbuld  be  iiMtantly  mnrdefed  flhoutd  Ae  Cliftef  of  the 
3utkw9  sufer  death. 

The  Duke  was  obviouriy  much  affected.  ^  It  was  a 
hard  ease,"  he  said,  ^  and  he  fek  it  as  such  ;  but  be 
had  a  imrainouiit  duty  to  perform  to  tbe  oountry--^Rob 
Roy  must  die  !" 

I  own  it  was  not  without  emotion  tliat  I  beard  this 
threat  of  instant  death  to  my  acquaintance  Campbell, 
who  had  so  often  testified  his  good-wifl  towards  me. 
Nor  was  I  singular  in  the  feeling,  for  many  of  those 
around  tbe  Duke  ventured  to  express  themselves  in  his 
favour.  "  It  would  be  more  advisable,"  they  said,  **  to 
send  him  to  Stirling  Castle,  and  tliere  detain  him  a  close 
prisoner,  as  a  pledge  for  the  submission  and  dispersion  of 
ins  gang.  It  were  a  great  pity  to  expose  the  country  to 
be  plundered,  which,  now  that  the  long  nights  approach- 
ed, it  would  be  found  very  difficuh  to  prevent,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  guard  every  point,  and  the  High- 
landers were  sure  to  select  those  that  were  left  exposed." 
They  added,  '*  that  there  was  great  hardship  in  leaving 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  to  the  almost  certain  doom  of 
massacre  denounced  against  them,  which  no  one  doubted 
wl>uld  be  executed  in  the  first  burst  of  revenge." 

Garschattachin  ventured  yet  farther,  confiding  in  the 
honour  of  the  nobleman  whom  he  addressed,  ahhough 
he  knew  he  had  particular  reasons  for  disliking  their  pris- 
Mier.  "  Rob  Roy,"  he  said,  "  though  a  kittle  aeigit- 
bour  to  tlie  Low  Country,  and  particularly  obnoxious  to 
his  Grace,  and  though  he  maybe  carried  tlie  catheran 
trade  fartlier  than  ony  man  o'  his  day,  was  an  auld-* 
farrand  carle,  and  there  might  be  some  means  found  ot 
making  him  hear  reason ;  whereas  his  wife  and  sons  were 
reckless  fiends,  without  either  fear  or  mercy  about  them^ 
and,  at  the  head  of  a'  his  limmer  loons,  would  be  a  worse 
plague  to  the  country  than  ever  he  had  been." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  replied  his  Grace,  **  it  is  the  very 
sense  and  cunning  of  this  fellow  which  has  so  long  main- 
tained his  reign — a  mere  Highland  robber  would  have 
been  put  down  in  as  many  weeks  as  he  has  fiourishea 
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yektts.  Ws  gaDg,  without  hhn,  is  no  mofre  tof  be  Arcmded 
as  a  permanent  anno]ranee---*it  wiH  no  longer  exist  than  a 
wasp  without  its  head,  which  may  sting  once  perhaps, 
but  is  instantly  cruriied  into  annihilation.'* 

Oarsebattadifai  was  not  so  easily  niettced.  *M  am 
sure,  my  Lord  Duke,**  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  favour 
for  Rob,  and  he  as  Stde  for  me,  seeing  he  has  twice 
cleaned  out  my  ain  bjrres,  besides  skaith  aiilang  my  ten^ 
ants  ;  but,  however"— — 

"  But,  however,  Garsclmttachin,'*  s»d  the  Duke,  with 
a  smile  of  peculiar  expression,  **  I  fancy  you  ^nk  such 
a  freedom  may  be  pardoned  in  a  friend's  friend,  and 
Rob's  supposed  to  be  no  enemy  to  Major  Galbraith's 
friends  over  the  water.** 

*^  If  it  be  so,  my  lord,**  said  Garschattaehin,  in  the 
same  tone  of  jocularity,  **  it*s  no  the  warst  thing  I  have 
heard  of  him.  But  I  wish  we  heard  some  news  froni 
the  clans,  that  we  have  waited  for  sae  lang.  I  vow  to 
God  they'll  keep  a  Hielandmioi's  word  wi*  us-— I  never 
kend  them    better — ^it's  illjlrawing  boots  upon  trews.** 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,**  said  the  Duke  ;  "  these  gen- 
tlemen are  known  to  be  men  of  honour,  and  I  must  ne« 
cessarily  suppose  they  are  to  keep  their  appointment. 
Send  out  two  more  horsemen  to  look  for  our*  friends. 
We  cannot,  till  their  arrival,  pretend  to  attack  tlie  pass 
where  Captain  Thornton  has  suffered  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised, and  which,  to  my  knowledge,  ten  men  on  foot 
might  make  good  against  a  regiment  of  the  best  horse  in 
Europe — Meanwhile  let  refreshments  be  given  to  tiic 
men." 

I  had  the  benefit  of  this  last  order,  the  more  necessfiirf 
and  acceptable,  as  I  had  tasted  nothing  since  our  hasty 
meal  at  Aberfoil  the  evening  before.  The  videttes  who 
had  been  despatched,  returned  without  tidings  of  ttle 
expected  auxibaries,  and  sunset  was  approaching,  when 
a  Highlander  belonging  to  the  clans  whose  co-operation 
was  expected,  appeared  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Duke  with  a  most  profound  '^ng^. 
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**  Now  will  I  wad  a  hogshead  of  olar^V  said  Gafs- 
chattachia,  ^<  that  this  is  a  message  to  tell  us  that  these 
cursed  Highlandmen,  whom  we  have  fetobed  here  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  plague  aud  yexatioiiy  are  going  to 
draw  off,  and  leave  us  to  do  our  own  business  if  we  can*" 

'^  It  is  even  so,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke,  reddening 
with  indignation,  after  having  perused  the  letter,  which 
was  written  upon  a  very  dirty  scrap  of  paper,  but  most 
punctiliously  addressed,  '^  For  the  much-honoured  hands 
of  Ane  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  the  Duke,  8^.  &c.  &;c." 
^'  Our  allies,"  continued  the  Duke,  '^  have  deserted  us, 
gentlemen,  and  have  made  a  separate  peace  with  the 
enemy." 

"  It's  just  the  fate  of  all  alliances,"  said  Garschatta- 
chin  ;  '^  the  Dutch  were  gaun  to  serve  us  the  same  gate, 
if  we  had  not  got  the  start  of  them  at  Utrecht." 

"  You  are  facetious,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  frown 
which  showed  how  little  he  liked  the  pleasantry,  '^  but 
our  business  is  rather  of  a  grave  cast  just  now. — I  sup- 
pose no  gendeman  would  advise  our  attempting  to  pene- 
trate fartlier  into  the  country,  unsupported  either  by 
friendly  Highlanders,  or  by  infantry  from  Inversnaid  9" 

A  general  answer  announced  that  the  attempt  would 
be  perfect  madness. 

"  Nor  would  there  be  great  wisdom,"  the  Duke  add- 
ed, "  in  remaining  exposed  to  a  night-attack  in  this 
place.  I  therefore  propose  that  we  should  retreat  to  the 
house  of  Duchray  and  that  of  Gartartan,  and  keep  safe 
and  sure  watch  and  ward  until  morning.  But  before  we 
separate,  I  will  examine  Rob  Roy  before  you  all,  and 
make  you  sensible,  by  your  own  eyes  and  ears,  of  the 
extreme  unfitness  of  leaving  him  space  for  farther  out- 
rage." He  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  him,  his  arms  belted  down  above  the 
elbow,  and  secured  to  his  body  by  a  horse-girth  buckled 
tight  behind  him.  Two  non-commissioned  officers  had 
hold  of  him,  one  on  each  side,  and  two  file  of  men  with 
carabines  and  fixed  bayonets  attended  for  additional  se- 
curity. 
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I  had  never  seen  this  man  in  the  dress  of  his  country, 
which  set  in  a  striking  point  o(  view  the  peculiarities  of 
his  form.  A  shock-head  of  red  hair,  which  the  hat  and 
periwig  of  the  Lowland  costume  had  in  a  great  measure 
concealed,  was  seen  heneath  the  Highland  bonnet,  and 
verified  the  epithet  of  Roy,  or  Red,  by  which  he  was 
much  better  known  in  the  Low  Country  than  by  any 
other,  and  is  still,  I  suppose,  best  remembered.  The 
justice  of  the  appellation  was  also  vindicated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  part  of  his  limbs,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
kilt  to  the  top  of  his  short  hose,  which  the  fashion  of  his 
country  dress  left  bare,  and  which  was  covered  with  a 
fell  of  thick,  short,  red  hair,  especially  around  his  knees, 
which  resembled  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  from  tiieir 
sinewy  appearance  of  extreme  strength,  the  limbs  of  a 
red-coloured  Highland  bull.  Upon  the  whole,  betwixt 
the  effect  produced  by  the  change  of  dress,  and  by  my 
having  become  acquainted  with  his  real  and  formidable 
character,  his  appearance  had  acquired  to  my  eyes  some- 
thing so  much  wilder  and  more  striking  than  it  before 
presented,  that  I  could  scarce  recognize  him  to  be  the 
same  person. 

His  manner  was  bold,  unconstrained  unless  by  the  ac- 
tual bonds,  haughty,  and  even  dignified.  He  bowed  to 
ihe  Duke,  nodded  to  Garschattachin  and  others,  and 
showed  some  surprise  at  seeing  me  among  the  party. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  have  met,  Mr.  Campbell,"  said 
the  Duke. 

'^  It  is  so,  my  Lord  Duke  ;  I  could  have  wished  it 
had  been,"  (looking  at  the  fastening  on  his  arms,)  "  when 
I  could  have  better  paid  tlie  compliments  I  owe  to  your 
Grace — but  there's  a  gude  time  coming." 

^*  No  time  like  the  time  present,  Mr.  Campbell,"  an- 
swered the  Duke,  ^*  for  the  hours  are  fast  flying  that 
must  settle  your  last  account  with  all  mortal  afllairs.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  insult  your  distress  ;  but  you  must  be 
aware  yourself  that  you  draw  near  the  end  of  your  ca- 
reer. I  do  not  deny  that  you  mny  sometimes  have  done 
/ess  harm  than  others  of  your  unhappy  trade,  and  Uiai 
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f(m  may  ooeasionailj  haFe  exkBiked  mmAm  of  ttlent, 
«iid  even  of  a  disposidoii  which  promwed  better  things. 
But  jou  are  aware  bow  long  ycNi  have  been  the  tenror 
and  the  oppressor  of  a  peae«ful  neighbourhood,  and  by 
what  acts  of  violence  you  have  maintained  and  extended 
your  usurped  authority.  Yon  know,  in  short,  that  you 
have  deserved  death,  and  that  you  must  prepare  for  it." 

^*  My  lord,"  said  Rob  Roy,  ^^  although  I  may  well 
lay  my  misfortunes  at  your  Grace's  door,  yet  I  will  never 
say  that  yoti  yourself  have  been  the  wilful  and  witting 
author  of  them.  My  Lord,  if  I  had  thought  sae,  your 
Grace  would  not  this  day  have  been  sitting  in  judgment 
on  me  ;  for  you  have  been  three  times  within  gpod  rifle 
distance  of  me  when  you  were  thinking  but  of  the  red 
deer,  and  few  people  have  kend  me  miss  my  aim.  But 
as  for  them  diat  have  abused  your  Ghraee's  ear,  and  set 
you  up  against  a  man  that  was  ance  as  peacefu'  a  man  as 
ony  in  the  land,  and  made  your  name  the  warrant  for 
driving  me  to  utter  extremity, — I  have  had  some  amends 
of  them,  and  for  a'  that  your  Grace  now  says,  I  expect 
to  live  to  hae  mair." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Duke,  in  rising  anger,  "  that  you 
are  a  determined  and  impudent  villain,  who  will  keep  his 
oath  if  he  swears  to  mischief ;  but  it  shall  be  my  care  to 
prevent  you.  You  have  no  enemies  but  your  own  wick- 
ed act]<^s." 

^^  Had  I  called  myself  Grahame,  instead  of  Campbell, 
I  might  have  heard  less  about  ihem,"  answered  Rob 
Roy,  with  dogged  resolution. 

"  You  will  do  well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  ^*  to  warn 
your  wife  and  family  and  followers,  to  beware  how  they 
use  the  gentlemen  now  in  their  hands,  as  I  will  requite 
ten-fold  on  them,  and  their  kin  and  allies,  the  lightest  in- 
iury  done  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Roy  in  answer,  "  none  of  my  ene- 
mies will  allege  that  I  have  been  a  blood-thirsty  man,  and 
were  I  now  wi'  my  folk,  I  could  rule  four  or  five  hundred 
wild  Hielanders  as  easy  as  your  Grace  those  eight  or  ten 
fackies  and  foot^-boys.     But  if  your  Grace  is  bent  to  take 
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4^  faaad  avnqr  from  a  houge,  ye  inajr  lay  your  aoooimt 
there  will  be  misrule  amang  die  members.-**However 
come  o'$  what  like,  there's  an  honest  nian,  a  kinsman  o 
my  ain,  mauB  come  by  aae  skaith.-^Is  there  ony  body 
here  wad  do  a  gude  deed  ibr  MacGregor?*— bemay  repay 
Jt,   though  his  hands  be  now  tied." 

The  Highlander  who  had  delivered  the  letter  to  the 
Duke  replied,  "  m  do  your  will  for  yoa,  MacGregor  ; 
nd  m  gang  back  up  the  glen  on  purpose." 

He  advanced,  and  receired  from  the  prisoner  a  mes- 
sage to  his  wife,  which,  being  in  Graelic,  I  did  not  under- 
stand, but  I  bad  Uttle  doubt  it  related  to  some  measures 
to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Jarvie. 

^^  Do  you  hear  the  fellow's  impudence  ?"  said  the 
Duke  ;  ^^  he  confides  in  his  character  of  a  messenger. 
His  conduct  is  of  a  piece  with  his  masters',  who  invited  us 
to  make  common  cause  against  these  freebooters,  and  have 
deserted  us  so  soon  as  the  MacGr^ors  have  agreed  to  sur* 
render  the  Balquidder  lands  they  were  squabbling  about 

'*  No  truth  in  plaids,  no  ftith  in  tartan  trewg  ! 
Camelion-ltke,  they  change  a  thousand  hues." 

"  Your  great  ancestor  never  said  so,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered Major  Galbraith ;  '^  and,  with  submission,  neither 
wad  your  Grace  have  occasion  to  say  it,  wad  ye  but  be  for 
beginning  justice  at  the  well-head — Gie  the  honest  man 
his  mear  again — Let  every  head  wear  its  ain  bannet,  and 
the  distractions  o'  the  Lennox  wad  be  mended  wi'  them 
o'  the  land." 

'*  Hush  !  hush !  Garschattachin,"  said  the  Duke  ; 
'*  this  is  language  dangerous  for  you  to  talk  to  any  one, 
nd  especially  to  me  ;  but  I  presume  you  reckcn  your- 
self a  privileged  person.  Please  to  draw  off  your  party 
towards  Gartartan  ;  I  shall  myself  see  the  prisoner  escort- 
ed to  Duchray,  and  send  you  orders  to-morrow.  You 
will  please  grant  no  leave  of  absence  to  any  of  your 
troopers." 

"  Here's  auki  ordering  and  counter-ordering,"  mutter- 
ed Crarschattachin  between  his  teeth.     *^  But  patience  * 
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Mtience  ! — we  nugr  ae  daj  phj  at  Cbimge  seats,  the 
king's  combg." 

The  two  troops  of  caraLy  now  formed,  and  prepared 
to  march  off  the  ground,  that  they  might  avail  themselves 
of  the  remainder  of  daylight  to  get  to  their  evening  quar- 
ters. I  received  an  intimation,  rather  than  an  invitation, 
to  attend  the  party  ;  and  I  perceived,  that,  though  no 
longer  considered  as  a  prisoner,  I  was  yet  under  some  sort 
of  suspicion.  The  times  were  indeed  so  dangerous, — 
the  great  party  (JUestions  of  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian 
divided  the  country  so  effectually, — and  the  constant  dis- 
putes and  jealousies  between  the  Highlanders  and  Low- 
landers,  besides  a  number  of  inexplicable  causes  of  feud 
which  separated  the  great  leading  families  in  Scotland 
from  each  other,  occasioned  such  general  suspicion,  that  a 
solitary  and  unprotected  stranger  was  almost  sure  to  meet 
with  something  disagreeable  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

1  acquiesced,  however,  in  my  destination  with  the  best 
grace  I  could,  consoling  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  might 
obtain  from  the  captive  freebooter  some  information  con- 
cerning Rashleigh  and  his  machinations.  I  should  do  my- 
self injustice  did  1  not  add,  that  ray  views  were  not  merely 
selfish.  1  was  too  much  interested  in  my  singular  ac- 
quaintance not  to  be  desirous  of  rendering  him  such 
services  as  his  unfortunate  situation  might  demand,  or 
admit  of  his  receiving. 
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And  when  be  came  to  broken  hngg, 

He  bent  his  bow  and  swam ; 
And  when  he  came  to  grasa  growing, 

Bat  down  his  feet  and  ran. 

The  echoes  of  the  rocks  and  ravines,  on  either  sidei 
now  rang  to  the  trumpets  of  the  cavalry,  which,  forin- 
uig  themselves  into  two  distinct  bodies,  began  to  move 
down  the  valley  at  a  slow  trot.  That  commanded  by 
Major  Galbraith  soon  took  to  the  right-hand,  and  crossed 
the  Forth,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  quarters  as- 
signed them  for  the  night,  when  they  were  to  occupy,  as 
I  understood,  an  old  castle  in  the  vicinity.  I'hey  formed 
a  lively  object  while  crossing  tlie  stream,  but  were  sooq 
lost  in  winding  up  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
was  clodied  with  wood. 

We  continued  our  march  with  considerable  good  order. 
To  ensure  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoner,  the  Duke 
had  caused  him  to  be  placed  on  horseback  behind  one  oi 
his  retainers,  called,  as  I  was  informed,  Ewan  of  Brigg- 
lands,  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  men  who  were 
present.  A  horse-belt,  passed  round  the  bodies  of  both, 
and  buckled  before  the  yeoman's  breast,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Rob  Roy  to  free  himself  from  his  keeper.  I 
was  directed  to  keep  close  beside  them,  and  accommo- 
dated for  the  purpose  with  a  troop-horse.  We  were  as 
closely  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  as  the  width  of  the 
road  would  permit,  and  had  always  at  least  one,  if  not 
two,  on  each  side  with  pistol  in  hand.  Andrew  Fair-* 
service,  furnished  with  a  Highland  pony,  of  which  they 
had  made  prey  somewhere  or  other,  was  permitted  to  ride 
among  the  other  domestics^  of  whom  a  great  number  at** 
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tended  the  line  of  march,  though  without  falling  into  the 
ranks  of  the  more  regularly  trained  troops. 

In  this  manner  we  traveUed  for  a -certain  distance,  un- 
til we  arrived  at  a  pfoce  wb^re  We  also  were  to  cross  the 
river.  The  Forth,  as  being  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  is  of 
considerable  depth,  eveti  Where  les^  itiipoirtknt  in  point  of 
width,  and  the  descent  to  the  ford  was  by  a  broken  pre- 
cipitous ravine,  which  only  permitted  one  horseman  to 
descend  at  once.  The  rear  and  centre  of  our  small  body 
halting  on  the  bank  while  the  front  files  passed  down  in 
gtiebession,  {produced  a  considerabte  4ete^,  ks  is  tn^al 
cfA  isuch  occasions,  and  even  some  cohfu^on  ;  f^ 
a  number  of  those  riders,  who  made  no  {Nx>pet  part  of  thie 
squadton,  crowded  to  the  ford  without  rfegiilaftty,  and 
made  the  militia  cavalry,  although  tolerably  well  drilled, 
partake  in  some  degree  of  their  own  diisorder. 

It  was  while  we  were  thus  huddled  together  oil  the 
bank  thdX  I  heard  Rob  Roy  whisper  to  the  mkn  behind 
whom  he  was  placed  on  horseback,  **  Yodr  father,  Ewan, 
Wadh'a  hae  carriefd  an  aiild  friend  lo  the  shamMes^,  like  a 
calf,  for  a'  the  Dukes  in  Christendom." 

Ewan  returned  rib  atiswef*,  but  shrugged,  as  one  Who 
woulj  express  by  that  sign  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
none  of  Jiis  6vm  choice. 

"  kuA  when  the  MacChregors  come  down  the  glen,  and 
jre  see  toom  faulds,  t  bluidy  hearth-stane,  'atid  the  ^te 
flttiWng  om  b^Wcfen  the  raftiefri  b'  your  hbuse,  ye  iteay  b^ 
tWnkftig  then,  E^»fi,  that  were  your  friend  Rob  to  the 
fcre-,  ybu  v^dhld  have  fekd  thiat  Safe  Which  it  will  niake 
yoiir  hefert  sAit  us  Idse.'* 

Ernti  tf  Brigglktids  ag^n  tfirtigged  and  groaihed,  btft 
reihateed  i^^nt. 

«  It's  a  teiir  tbftig,"  cotttihued  -Rob,  *dihg  Ms  itiSiftna- 
tions  so  gently  into  Ewan's  ear  tfcatthey  reached  Ho  oA^r 
but  mine,  ii^hb  certftlnly  i^aw  rtiyself  In  no  shape  called 
upon  to  tf^^troy  Wi  ptbsp^i^s  of  ^iteape — «  It*4  a  sair 
thing,  "f^^i  E^a^  6'f  Briggfeh^s,  W^*6to  Roy  MttcGregor 
has  helped  with  hand,  sword,  and  purse,  ih\d  Vliihd  k  gloom 
firom  a  great  man  mair  than  a  friend's  life." 


Ewan  seemed  aordj  agitated,  but  wa«  sikot*  W« 
Heard  the  Duke's  roice  from  tbe  ojpposke  bank  cd^ 
*  Bring  over  the  prisoner.''  - 

Ewan  put  his  borse  in  moti(Mi,«iid  just  as  I  hettrd  Roy 
say,  "  Never  weigha  MacGregor'shkitd  against  a  broken 
whang  o'  leather,  for  there  will  be  another  aceounting  lo 
gie  for  it  baith  here  and  hereafter,"  dsiey  passed  me  has» 
&y,  and,  dashing  forward  rather  precipitately,  etflered 
the  water. 

<^  Not  yet,  n^-^VlOl  yet,"  said  some  of  the  troopers  tA 
tne>  as  I  was  about  to  fi^ow,  while  others  pressed  forward 
into  the  stream. 

I  saw  the  Duke  on  the  other  side,  by  the  waning  lights 
engaged  in  commanding  his  people  to  get  into^  oider,  at 
tiiey  landed  dispersedly ,  some  higher,  some  lower.  Many 
had  crossed,  some  were  in  the  water,  and  the  rest  were 
preparing  to  follow,  when  a  sudden  splash  warned  me 
Aat  M acGregor's  eloquence  had  prevailed  on  Ewan  to 
give  h^m  freedom  and  a  chance  for  life.  The  Duke  also 
heard  the  sound,  and  instantly  guessed  its  meaming. 
**  Dog  1"  he  exclaimed  to  Ewan  as  he  lauded,  <^  where 
is  your  prisoner  9"  and,  without  waiting  to  hear  die  ap(^ 
ogy  whidi  the  terrified  vassal  began  to  faker  forth,  he 
fired  a  pistol  at  his  head,  whether  fatally  I  know  not,  and 
exclaimed,  '^  Gentlemen,  disperse  and  passue  the  villain 
-^An  hundred  guineas  for  bist  ihat  eecufres  Hob  Roy  !" 

AH  becaoto  an  instant  4Mene  ^of  the  >most  lively  confu- 
sion. Rob  Roy,  disengai^d  from  his  bonds,  doubtless 
by  Ewan's  slipping  the  buckle  of  his  belt,  had  dropped 
off  at  the  horse's  tail,  and  instandy  dived,  passing  utKler 
the  belly  of  the  troop-horse  which  was  on  bis  left  hand. 
But  as  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  surface  an  instant 
for  air,  the  glimpse  of  his  tartan  plaid  drew  the  attention 
of  the  troopers,  some  of  whom  plunged  into  the  river 
with  a  total  disregard  to  their  own  safety,  rushing,  accord"* 
ing  to  the  expression  of  their  country,  through  pool  and 
stream,  sometimes  swimming  their  horses,  sometimes 
loi^g  them  and  struggling  for  their  own  lives.  Others 
less  zealous,  or  more  prudent,  broke  'oiF  in  di&renit  di* 
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rectioQSi  and  galloped  up  and  down  the  bank«s  to  watch 
the  places  at  which  the  fiigitive  might  possibly  land.  The 
hallooing,  the  whooping,  the  calb  for  aid  at  different  points, 
where  they  saw,  or  conceived  they  sawi  some  vestige  of 
hind  they  were  seeking,— the  frequent  report  of  pistols 
«nd  carabines,  fired  at  every  object  which  excited  the 
least  suspicion, — the  sight  of  so  many  horsemen  riding 
about,  in  and  out  of  the  river,  and  striking  with  their  long 
broad-swords  at  whatever  excited  their  attention,  joined 
to  the  vain  exertions  used  by  their  oflScers  to  restore  order 
and  regularity ;  and  all  this  in  so  wild  a  scene,  and  visible 
only  by  the  imperfect  twilight  of  an  autumn  evening,  made 
the  most  extraordinary  hubbub  I  had  hitherto  witnessed. 
I  was  indeed  left  alone  to  observe  it,  for  our  whole  cav- 
alcade had  dispersed  in  pursuit,  or  at  least  to  see  the 
event  of  the  search.  Indeed,  as  I  partly  suspected  at 
the  time,  and  afterwards  learned  with  certainty,  many  of 
those  who  seemed  most  active  in  their  attempts  to  waylay 
and  recover  the  fugitive,  were,  in  actual  truth,  least  desir- 
ous that  he  should  be  taken,  and  only  joined  in  the  cry 
to  increase  the  general  confusion,  and  to  give  Rob  Roy  a 
better  opportunity  of  escaping. 

Escape,  indeed,  was  not  difficult  for  a  swimmer  so  ex- 
pert as  the  freebooter,  as  soon  as  he  had  eluded  the  first 
burst  of  pursuit.  At  one  time  be  was  closely  pressed, 
^od  several  blows  were  made  which  flashed  in  the  water 
around  him  ;  the  scene  much  resembling  one  of  the 
otter-hunts  which  I  had  seen  at  Osbaldistone-HaU,  where 
the  animal  is  detected  by  the  hounds  from  his  being  ne- 
cessitated to  put  his  nose  above  the  stream  to  vent  or 
breathe,  while  he  is  enabled  to  elude  them  by  getting  un- 
der water  again  so  soon  as  he  has  refreshed  himself  by 
respiration.  MacGregor,  however,  had  a  trick  beyond 
the  otter  ;  for  he  contrived,  when  very  closely  pursued 
to  disengage  himself  unobserved  from  his  plaid,  and  suffer 
it  to  float  down  the  stream,  where  in  its  progress  it  quickl} 
attracted  general  attention  ;  many  of  die  horsemen  were 
thus  put  upon  a  false  scent,  and  several  shots  or  stabs  were 
averted  bom  the  party  for  whom  they  were  designed. 
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Once  fairly  out  of  view,  the  recovery  of  the  prisoner 
became  almost  impossiblei  since,  in  so  many  places,  the 
river  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  steepness  of  its 
banks,  or  the  thickets  of  alders,  poplars,  and  birch,  which, 
overhanging  its  banks,  prevented  the  approach  of  horse- 
men. Errors  and  accidents  had  also  happened  among 
the  pursuers,  whose  task  the  approaching  night  rendered 
every  moment  more  hopeless.  Some  got  themselves  in- 
volved in  the  eddies  of  the  stream,  and  required  the  as- 
sistance of  their  companions  to  save  them  from  drowning. 
Others,  hurt  by  shots  or  blows  in  the  confused  melee,  im- 
plored help  or  threatened  vengeance,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  such  accidents  led  to  actual  strife.  The  trumpets, 
therefore,  sounded  the  retreat,  announcing  that  the  com- 
manding officer,  with  whatsoever  unwillingness,  had  for 
the  present  relinquished  hopes  of  the  important  prize 
which  had  thus  unexpectedly  escaped  his  grasp,  and  the 
troopers  began  slowly,  reluctantly,  and  brawling  with  each 
other  as  they  returned,  again  to  assume  their  ranks.  1 
could  see  them  darkening,  as  they  formed  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  whose  murmurs,  long  drowned  by  the 
louder  cries  of  vengeful  pursuit,  were  now  heard  hoarsely 
mingling  with  the  deep,  discontented,  and  reproachful 
voices  of  the  disappointed  horsemen. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  as  it  were  a  mere  spectator,  though 
far  from  an  uninterested  one,  of  the  singular  scene  which 
had  passed.  But  now  1  heard  a  voice  suddenly  exclaim, 
"  Where  is  the  English  stranger  9 — It  was  he  gave  Rob 
Roy  the  knife  to  cut  the  belt." 

"  Cleave  the  pock-pudding  to  the  chafts!'*  cried  one 
voice. 

"  Weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  bis  ham-pan  !•*  said 
a  second. 

"  Drive  three  inches  of  cauld  aim  into  his  breaskitP* 
shouted  a  third. 

And  I  heard  several  horses  galloping  to  and  fro,  with 
the  kind  purpose,  doubtless,  of  executing  these  denuncia 
tions.     1  was  immediately  awakened  to  the  sense  of  my 
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situadoBy  and  to  die  ceitahiljr  HhsX  armed  men,  haring  no 
restraint  whatever  on  their  irritated  and  inflamed  passions, 
would  probably  begin  by  shooting  or  cutting  me  down, 
and  afterwards  investigate  the  justice  of  Ae  action.     Im* 

!)ressed  by  this  belief  I  leaped  from  my  horse,  lotd  tuni- 
ng him  loose,  plunged  into  a  bush  of  alder-^ees,  where, 
considerine  the  advancing  obscurity  of  the  ni^t,  I  thought 
there  was  litde  chance  of  my  being  cfecovered.  Had  I 
been  near  enough  to  the  Duke  to  nave  invoked  liis  per 
sonal  protection,  I  would  have  done  so  ;  trat  he  had  al- 
ready commenced  his  retreat,  and  I  saw  no  officer  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  ri^er  of  authority  sufficient  to  have  af- 
forded protection,  in  case  of  my  surrendering  myself,  i 
thought  there  wai9  no  point  of  honour  which  could  require, 
in  such  circumstances,  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  my 
life.  My  first  idea,  when  the  tumuh  began  to  be  appeas- 
ed, and  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  feet  was  heard  less  fre- 
quentlv  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  hiding-place,  was 
to  seek  out  the  Puke's  quarters,  when  all  should  be  quiet, 
and  give  myself  up  to  him,  as  a  liege  subject,  who  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  justice,  ajad  a  stranger,  who  bad 
«very  right  to  expect  protection  and  hospita^ty.  With 
iliis  purpose  1  crept  out  of  my  hiding-place,  and  lo(A:ed 
around  me. 

The  twilight  had  now  melted  nearly  into  darkness  ; 
few  or  none  of  die  troopers  were  left  on  my  side  of  the 
Forth,  and  of  thoge  who  were  aheady  across  it,  I  pnly 
lieard  the  distant  trample  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  the 
w  ailing  and  prolonged  sound  of  their  trumpets,  which  rung 
through  the  woods  to  recall  stragglers.  Here,  therefore, 
J  wa«  left  in  a  situation  of  considerable  difficulty.  I  had 
no  horse,  and  the  deep  and  wheeling  stream  of  the  river, 
'«endered  turbid  by  the  late  tumult  of  which  its  channel 
had  been  the  scene,  and  seeming  yet  more  so  under  the 
doubtful  influence  of  an  imperfect  moonlight,  bad  no  in- 
viting influence  for  a  pedestrian  by  no  means  accustomed 
to  wade  rivers,  and  who  had  lately  seen  horsemen  wel- 
tering, in  this  dangerous  passage,  up  to  the  very  saddle 
laps.     At  the  same  time,  my   prospect,  if  I  remained  on 


tik  9i4ff  of  tjb  riy?r  op  w}4ph  I  4)^Q  9tQQd,.  qovl4  be  P9 
f>tber  tbao  of  coaok^di^g  the  varipus  fatigue3  of  thU  day 
and  the  preceding  oighti  by  pacing  that  which  ws^s  ppiif 
dosiDg^io  «/  /r««CQ  pa  tbie  ai^e  pf  a  ^ighIa^d  bill. 

After  a  looment'^  refiection,  I  began  to  consider  that 
Fairaervice,  who  bad  doubtless  crossed  the  rjyer  wi^  tb^ 
0^&t  doaiestie3,  accordlAg  tp  his  forward  and  i^jpextin^o^ 
eustom  of  putting  himself  always  atpoqg  tjbte  f^empsf, 
43ould  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  Du)ce,  or  the  Qonxpcitent  a^r 
tborittesy  respectiQg  py  rank  aqd  ^itqation  ;  and  (ba^ 
therefore,  my  cbaract^sr  did  not  require  my  jn^jinediate 
appearance,  at  the  risk  pf  being  drowned  in  the  river, — 
of  being  unable  tp  trace  (he  march  pf  the  squadron,  in 
case  of  my  reaching  the  other  side  in  safety,— or,  ^ally, 
of  being  cut  down,  right  or  wrong,  by  some  straggler,  who 
might  think  such  a  piece  of  good  service  a  convenient 
excuse  for  not  sooner  rejoining  his  ranks.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  measure  my  steps  back  to  the  little  inn,  wbe|:e  | 
had  passed  the  preceding  night.  I  had  nptbiqg  to  appre- 
hend from  Rob  Roy.  He  was  now  at  liberty,  ^n^  I  was  pe^r 
tain  in  case  of  my  falling  in  with  any  of  bis  p^ppl^,  1;be  news 
of  his  escape  would  ensure  me  protectiofi.  I  fpiglit  ^)Vl$ 
also  show,  that  I  had  no  intention  to  d^^Qtt  l^lr.  «f^rvjp  h} 
the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  bad  eagage^  hiiat^^jf, 
chiefly  on  my  account.  And  lastly,  it  wa^  pnly  jfi  th|3 
quarter  that  I  could  hope  to  learn  tidings  cpQcerping  Rashr 
leigh  and  my  father's  papers,  which  had  bee^  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  an  expedition  so  fraught  with  perifqus  adven- 
ture. I  therefore  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  prpssmg  xl^^ 
Forth  that  evening  ;  and,  turning  my  back  QQ  tije  fords 
f  Frew,  began  to  retrace  my  steps  towar4s  tl^e  ^ttle  y^- 
age  df  AberibiL 

A  sharp  frost-wind,  which  made  itself  beard  ai:^  felt 
from  time  to  time,  removed  the  clouds  of  pist  which 
might  otherwise  have  slumbered  till  morning  on  the  valley  ; 
and,  though  it  could  not  totally  disperse  the  clouds  ot 
vapour,  yet  threw  them  in  confused  and  changeful  masses, 
now  hovering  round  the  bead$  of  the  ^poiQuptf^ins,  npw  iill- 
ing,  as  with  a  dense  and  volutiuopus  ^tr^am  pf  fpol^e,  the 
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various  deep  gullies  where  masses  of  the  composke  roek 
or  bresciay  tumbling  in  fragments  from  the  cli&,  have 
rushed  to  the  valley,  leaving  each  behind  its  course  a  rent 
and  torn  ravine  resembling  a  deserted  water-coorse.  The 
moon,  which  was  now  high,  and  twinkled  with  all  the  vi- 
vacity of  a  frosty  atmosphere,  silvered  die  windings  of  the 
river  and  the  peaks  and  precipices  which  the  mist  left  vis- 
ible, while  her  beams  seemed  as  it  were  absorbed  by  the 
fleecy  whiteness  of  the  mist,  where  it  lay  tkiek  and  con- 
densed ;  and  gave  to  the  more  light  and  vapoury  specks^ 
which  were  elsewhere  visible,  a  sort  of  filmy  transparency 
resembling  the  lightest  veil  of  silver  gauze.  De^tc  the 
uncertainty  of  my  situation,  a  view  so  romantic,  joined  to 
the  active  and  irspiring  influence  of  the  frosty  atmosphere, 
elevated  my  spirits  while  it  braced  my  nerves.  I  felt  an 
inclination  to  cast  care  away,  and  bid  defiance  to  danger,  ^ 
and  involuntarily  whistled,  by  way  of  cadence  to  my  steps^ 
which  my  feeling  of  the  cold  led  me  to  accelerate,  and  1 
felt  the  pulse  of  existence  beat  prouder  and  higher  in  pro- 
portion as  I  felt  confidence  in  my  own  strength,  courage, 
and  resources.  I  was  so  much  lost  in  these  thou^hts> 
and  in  the  feelings  which  they  excited,  that  two  horsemen 
came  up  behind  me  without  my  hearing  their  approach, 
until  one  was  on  each  side  of  me,  when  the  left-hand  rider, 
pulling  up  his  horse,  addressed  me  in  the  English  tcmgue. 
"  So  ho,  friend,  whither  so  late  V* 

"  To  my  supper  and  bed  at  Aberfoil,**  I  replied. 

"  Are  the  passes  open  V*  he  inquired,  with  the  same 
commanding  tone  of  voice* 

^'  I  do  not  know,''  1  replied  ;  **  I  shall  learn  when  I  get 
there ;  but,"  I  added,  the  fate  of  Morris  recurring  to  my 
recollection,  "  if  you  are  an  English  stranger,  I  advise 
you  to  turn  back  till  daylight  ;  there  has  been  some  dis- 
turbance in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  should  hesitate  to 
say  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  strangers." 

"  The  soldiers  had  the  worst  9 — had  they  not  3"  was 
the  reply. 

*'  They  had  indeed  ;  and  an  officer's  party  were  de- 
stroyed or  made  prisoners." 
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^^  Are  jou  sure  of  that  ?''  replied  the  horseman. 

**  As  sure  as  that  I  hear  you  speak,"  I  replied.  **  I 
iras  an  unwilling  spectator  of  the  skirmish.'' 

"  Unwilling  ?"  continued  the  interrogator,  "  Were  you 
not  engaged  in  it  then  ?" 

"  Certainly  no,"  I  replied ;  "  I  was  detained  by  the 
King's  officer." 

"  On  what  suspicion  9  and  who  are  you  ?  or  what  is 
your  name  ?"  he  continued. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  I,  "  why  I  should  an- 
swer so  many  questions  to  an  unknown  stranger.  I  have 
told  you  enough  to  convince  you  that  you  are  going  into 
a  dangerous  and  distracted  country.  If  you  choose  to 
proceed,  it  is  your  own  affair ;  but  as  I  ask  you  no  ques- 
tions respecting  your  name  and  business,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  making  no  inquiries  after  mine." 

''  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,"  said  the  other  rider,  in  a 
voice  the  tones  of  which  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of 
ray  body,  '<  should  not  whistle  his  favourite  airs  when  he 
wishes  to  remain  undiscovered." 

And  Diana  Vernon,  for  she,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's 
cloak,  was  the  last  speaker — ^whistled  in  playful  mimicry 
the  second  part  of  the  tune,  which  wason  my  lips  when 
they  came  up. 

"  Good  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  like  one  thunderstruck, 
"  can  it  be  you.  Miss  Vernon,  on  such  a  spot — at  such 
an  hour — in  such  a  lawless  country — in  such" 

"  In  such  a  masculine  dress,  you  would  say. — But 
what  would  you  have  9 — The  philosophy  of  the  excellent 
Corporal  Nym  is  the  best  after  all — things  must  be  as  they 
may — pauca  verba.^* 

While  she  was  thus  speaking,  I  eagerly  took  advantage 
of  an  unusually  bright  gleam  of  moonshine,  to  study  the 
appearance  of  her  companion  ;  for  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, that  finding  Miss  Vernon  in  a  place  so  solitary, 
engaged  in  a  journey  so  dangerous,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one  gentleman  only,  were  circumstances  to  excite 
every  feeling  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  surprise.  The  rider 
did  not  speak  with  the  deep  melody  of  Rashleigh's  voice ; 
his  tones  were  more  high  and  commanding  ;  he  was  taller 
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moreover,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  than  that  firsts-rale  ob- 
ject of  my  hate  and  suspicion.  Neidier  did  the  s&rmger's 
address  resemble  that  of  any  of  my  other  cousins ;  it  had 
that  indescribable  tone  and  maimer  by  which  we  rec(^- 
nize  a  man  of  sense  and  breeding,  even  in  die  first  few 
sentences  he  speaks. 

The  object  of  my  anxiety  seemed  desirous  to  get  rid 
of  my  investigation. 

<^  Diana,"  be  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  kindness  and 
authority,  '^  give  your  cousin  his  property,  and  let  us  not 
spend    time    here." 

Miss  Vernon  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  out  a  small 
case,  and  leaning  down  from  her  horse  towards  me,  she 
said,  m  a  tone  in  which  an  efibrt  at  her  usual  quaint  hght- 
ness  of  expression  contended  with  a  deeper  and  more 
grave  tone  of  sentiment,  "  You  see,  my  dear  coz,  I  was 
bora  to  be  your  better  angel.  Rashleigh  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  up  his  spoil,  and  had  we  reached  tiiis  same 
village  of  Aberfoil  last  night,  as  we  purposed,  I  ^ould 
have  found  some  Highland  sylph  to  have  wafted  to  you 
all  these  representatives  of  commercial  wealth.  But 
there  were  giants  and  dragons  in  the  way  ;  and  errmit- 
knights  and  damsels  of  modern  times,  bold  though  they 
be,  must  not,  as  of  yore,  run  into  useless  danger — ^Do  not 
you  do  so  either,  my  dear  coz." 

**  Diana,"  said  her  companion,  '^  let  me  once  more 
wara  you  that  the  evening  waxes  late,  and  we  are  b<31  dis- 
tant from  our  home." 

"  I  am  coming,  sir,  I  am  coming — consider,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  how  lately  I  have  been  subjected  to  con- 
trol— besides,  I  have  not  yet  given  my  cousin  the  packet 
—and  bid  him  farewell— forever — 'Yes,  Frank,"  she  said, 
*^  forever ! — ^there  is  a  gulph  between  us — a  gulph  of  ab- 
solute perdition — where  we  go,  you  must  not  follow — what 
we  do,  you  must  not  share  in — fereweH — be  happy  !" 

In  the  attitude  in  which  she  bent  from  her  horse,  which 
was  a  Highland  pony,  her  face,  not  perhaps  altogether 
unwillingly,  touched  mine— She  pressed  my  hand,  while 
the  tear  that  trembled  in  her  eye  found  its  way  to  my 


cheek  instead  of  her  own.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be 
forgotten — inexpressibly  bitter,  yet  mixed  with  a  sensa- 
tion of' pleasure  so  deeply  soothing  and  affecting,  as  at 
once  to  unlock  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  heart.  It  was 
but  a  moment,  how^v^r  ;  tbr,  ^^nljly  recovering  from 
the  feeling  to  which  she  had  involuntarily  given  way,  she 
intimated  to  her  copofmim  b\j»w^  r«&4y  IQ  .«|ti^d  J^, 
and  putting  their  horses  to  a  brisk  pace,  they  were  soon 
far  distant  from  the  place  where  I  stood. 

Heaven  knows,  it  was  not  apathy  which  loaded  my 
frame  and  my  tongue  so  much,  that  I  could  neither  return 
Miss  Vernon's  half  embrace,  nor  even  answer  her  fare- 
well. The  word,  though  it  rose  on  my  tongue,  seemed  to 
choke  in  my  throat  like  the  fatal  guilty,  which  the  delin- 
quent who  makes  it  his  plea  knows  roust  be  followed  by 
the  doom  of  death.  The  surprise — ^the  sorrow,  almost 
stupifiedme.  Iremained  motionless  with  the  packet  in  my 
hand,  gazing  after  them,  as  if  endeavouring  to  count  the 
sparkles  which  flew  from  the  horses'  hoofs.  I  continued 
to  look  after  even  these  had  ceased  to  be  visible,  and  to 
listen  for  their  footsteps  long  after  the  last  distant  tramp- 
ling had  died  in  my  ears.  At  length,  tears  rushed  to  my 
eyes,  glazed  as  they  were  by  the  exertion  of  straining 
after  what  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  I  wiped  them  me- 
chanically, and  almost  without  being  aware  that  they  were 
flowing,  but  they  came  thicker  and  thicker.  I  felt  the 
tightenmg  of  the  throat  and  breast,  the  hysterica  pa$no 
of  poor  Lear  ;  and,  sitting  down  by  the  wayside,  I  shed 
a  flood  of  the  first  and  most  bitter  tears  which  had  flow- 
ed from  my  eyes  since  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Vm^,  Egad,  Ithiak  the  intairpreler  if  the  harder  to  be  uoderatood  ofthetfMk 

CHMr. 

I  HAD  scarce  given  vent  to  my  feefings  in  this  paroxysm^ 
ere  1  was  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  I  remembered  that 
I  had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  regard  Diana 
Vernon,  when  her  idea  intruded  itself  on  my  remem- 
brance, as  a  friend,  for  whose  welfare  1  should  indeed 
always  be  anxious,  but  with  whom  J  could  have  little  fur- 
ther communication.  But  the  almost  unrepressed  tender- 
ness of  her  manner,  joined  to  the  romance  of  our  sudden 
meeting  where  it  was  so  little  to  have  been  expected,  were 
circumstances  which  threw  me  entirely  off  my  guard.  I 
recovered,  however,  sooner  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, and  without  giving  myself  time  accurately  to  examine 
my  motives,  I  resumed  the  path  on  which  I  had  been 
travelling  when  overtaken  by  this  strange  and  unexpected 
apparition. 

^^  I  am  not,"  was  my  reflection,  '^  transgressing  her  in- 
junction so  pathetically  given,  since  1  am  but  pursuing  my 
own  journey  by  the  only  open  route.  If  1  have  succeed- 
ed in  recovering  ray  father's  property,  it  still  remains  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  see  my  Glasgow  friend  delivered  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  has  involved  himself  on  my  ac- 
count }  besides,  what  other  place  of  rest  can  I  obtain  for 
the  night  excepting  at  the  little  inn  of  Aberfoil  1  They 
also  must  stop  there,  since  it  is  impossible  for  travellers 
on  horseback  to  go  farther — Well  then  we  shall  meet 
again — meet  for  the  last  time  perhaps — but  I  shall  see  and 
hear  her-^1  shall  learn  who  this  happy  man  is,  who  ex- 
ercises over  her  the  authority  of  a  husband — 1  shail  learn 
if  there  remains,  in  the  difficult  course  in  which  she  seems 
engaged,  any  difficulty  which  my  efforts  may  remove  or 
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aught  that  I  can  do  to  express  my  gratitude  for  her  gen- 
erosity— for  her  disinterested  friendship." 

As  I  reasoned  thus  with  myself,  colouring  with  every 
plausible  pretext  which  occurred  to  my  ingenuity,  my 
passionate  desire  once  more  to  see  and  converse  with  my 
cousin,  1  was  suddenly  hailed  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder ; 
and  the  deep  voice  of  a  Highlander,  who,  walking  still 
faster  than  I,  though  I  was  proceeding  at  a  smart  pace 
accosted  me  with,  '^  A  braw  night,  Maister  Osbaldistone 
— rwe  have  met  at  the  mirk  hour  before  now." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  of  MacGregor ;  he 
had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  was  in  full 
retreat  to  his  own  wilds  and  to  his  adherents.  He  had 
also  contrived  to  arm  himself,  probably  at  the  house  of 
some  secret  adherent,  for  he  had  a  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  usual  Highland  weapons  by  his  side.  To 
have  found  myself  alone  with  such  a  character  in  such  a 
situation,  and  at  this  late  hour  in  the  evening,  might  not 
have  been  pleasant  to  me  in  any  ordinary  mood  of  mind  ; 
for,  though  habituated  to  think  of  Rob  Roy  in  rather  a 
friendly  point  of  view,  I  will  confess  frankly  that  1  never 
heard  him  speak  but  that  it  seemed  to  thrill  my  blood. 
The  intonation  of  the  mountaineers  gives  an  habitual  depth 
and  hollowness  to  the  sound  of  their  words,  owing  to  the 
guttural  expression  so  common  in  their  native  language, 
and  they  usually  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 
To  these  national  peculiarities  Rob  Roy  added  a  sort  of  ' 
hard  indifference  of  accent  and  manner,  expressive  of  a 
mind  neither  to  be  daunted,  nor  surprised,  nor  affected, 
by  what  passed  before  him,  however  dreadful,  however 
sudden,  however  afflicting.  Habitual  danger,  with  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  sagacity,  had 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  fear ;  and  the  lawless  and  pre- 
carious life  he  led  had  blunted,  though  its  dangers  and 
errors  had  not  destroyed,  his  feelings  for  others.  And  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  I  had  very  lately  seen  the 
followers  of  this  man  commit  a  cruc^  slaughter  on  an  un- 
armed and  suppliant  individual 
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Yet  such  was  the  slate  of  my  mind,  that  I  welocMDed 
the  compaDy  of  the  outlaw  leader  a^  a  relief  to  ray  own 
overstrained  and  painful  thoughts ;  and  was  not  without 
hopes,  that  through  his  means  I  might  obtain  some  clew 
of  guidance  through  the  maze  in  which  my  fate  bad  in- 
volved me.  I  therefore  answered  bis  greeting  cordially, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  late  escape  in  circumstances 
when  escape  seemed  impossible. 

'^  Ay,"  be  replied,  '*  there  is  as  much  A^etween  tbe.craig 
and  the  wopdie^^lhere  is  bet^.^ien  the  qup  and  the  lip. 
But  my  peril  was  less  than  you  x^ay  ibipk,  being  a  stran- 
ger to  tUs  country*  Of  those  that  were  summoned  to 
take  me,  and  to  keep  me,  and  to  retake  me  again,  there 
was  a  moiety,  as  cousin  Nicol  fJarvie  calls  it,  that  had  nae 
will  that  I  suld  be  either  taen,  or  keepit  fast,  or  retaen  ; 
and  of  t'other  moiety,  there  was  ae  half  was  feared  to  stir 
me  ;  and  so  I  had  only  like  the  fourth  part  of  fifty  or 
sixty  men  to  deal  withal." 

*'  And  enough  too,  I  should  think,''     replied  I. 

*^  I  diona  ken  tliat,"  si^id  be  ;  ^'  but  I  ken,  that  turn 
every  ill-wilier  that  I  Iiad  aniang  them  out  upoa  the  green 
before  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  1  wad  find  them  play  with  ^ 
broad-rsword  and  target,  one  down  and  another  come  on." 

He  now  inquired  into  my  adventures  since  we  entered 
his  country,  and  laughed  heartily  at  my  account  of  the 
battje  we  had  in  the  inn,  and  at  the  exploits  of  the  Baillie 
with  the  red-hot  poker. 

*'  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  !"  he  exclaimed.  '*  The  cvarsie 
of  •Cromwell  on  me,  if  I  wad  hae  wished  better  sport  than 
to  $ee  counn  Nicol  Jarvie  singe  Iverach's  {dsud  like  a 
sheep's  head  between  a  pair  of  tongs.  But  my  cousin 
Jarvie,"  he  added  more  gravely,  '^  has  some  gentleman's 
Miiid  in  his  veins,  although  he  has  been  unhaj^ifybred  up 
to  a  peaceful  and  mechanical  eraft,  which  could  not  but 
bhint  any  pretty  man's  spirit.^-Ye  may  estimate  the  rea- 
^n,  why  I  could  not  receive  you  at  the  Clachan  of  Aber- 
foil, as  I  puifKMied.  They  bad  made  a  fine  hose-net  for 
me  when  I  was  absent  twa  or  three  days  atOlasgpw,  upon 
the  King's  business — ^but  I  think  I  broke  up  the  leagU4* 
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about  their  lugs— they'll  no  be  able  to  hound  one  clan 
against  another  as  they  hae  dune.  I  hope  soon  to  see  the 
day  when  a'  Hielandmen  will  stand  shouther  toshouther. 
But  what  chanced  next  V^ 

1  gave  him  an  account  of  ihe  arrival  of  Captain  Thorn- 
ton and  his  party,  and  the  arrest  of  the  BaSIie  and  myself, 
under  pretext  of  our  being  suspicious  persons  ;  and  upon 
his  more  special  inquiry,  I  recollected  the  officer  had 
mentioned  that,  besides  my  name  sounding  suspicious  in 
his  ears,  he  had  orders  to  secure  an  old  and  young  person, 
resembling  our  description.  This  again  moved  the  out- 
law's risibility. 

"  As  man  lives  by  bread,*'  he  said,  "  the  buzzards  have 
mista'en  my  friend  the  Baillie  for  his  Excellency,  and  you 
for  Diana  Vernon — O  the  most  egrmous  night-howlets!" 

"  Miss  Vernon  V^  said  1,  with  hesitation,  and  trembling 
for  the  answer — "  Does  she  still  bear  that  name  9 — She 
passed  but  now,  along  with  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to 
use  a  style  of  authority/' 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  answered  Rob,  "  she's  under  kwfu'  au- 
thority now,  and  full  time,  for  she  was  a  daft  hempie — But 
she's  a  mettle  quean*  It's  a  pity  bis  Excellency  is  a 
thought  eldern.  The  like  o'  yoursell,  or  my  son 
Haniish,  wad  be  mair  sortable  in  pdnt  of  years." 

Here  then  was  a  complete  down&Jl  of  those  castles  of 
cards  which  my  fancy  had,  in  dei^ite  of  my  reason,  so 
often  amused  herself  with  building.  Although  in  truth  I 
had  scarcely  anything  else  to  expect,  since  I  could  not 
suppose  that  Diana  could  be  travelling  in  such  a  country, 
at  such  an  hour  with  any-  but  one  who  had  a  legal  title  to 
protect  her,  I  did  not  feel  the  blow  less  severely  when  it 
came,  and  MacGregor's  voice,  urging  me  to  pursue  my 
story,  sounded  in  my  ears  without  conveying  any  exact 
import  to  my  mind. 

^<  You  are  ill,"  he  said,  at  length,  after  he  had  spoken 
twice  without  receiving  an  answer ;  ^^  this  day's  wark  has 
been  ower  muckle  for  ane  doubtless  unused  to  sic  things." 

The  tone  of  kindness  in  which  this  was  spoken  recall- 
mg  me  to  myself,  and  the  necessities  of  my  situation,  I 
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continued  my  narrative  as  well  as  I  could. — Rob  Roy 
expressed  great  exultation  at  the  successful  skirmish  in 
the  pass. 

**  They  say,"  he  observed,  "  that  king's  chaff  is  better 
than  other  folk's  corn  ;  but  I  think  that  canna  be  said  o' 
king's  soldiers,  if  they  let  themselves  be  beaten  wi'  a 
wheen  auld  carles  that  are  past  fighting,  and  bairns  tliat 
are  no  come  till't,  and  wives  wi'  their  rocks  and  distaffs, 
the  very  walley-dragles  o'  the  country-side — and  Dougal 
Gregor,  too,  wha  wad  hae  thought  there  had  been  as 
muckle  sense  in  his  tatty  pow,  that  ne'er  had  a  better  cov- 
ering than  his  ain  shaggy  hassock  of  hair  ! — But  say  away 
— though  I  dread  what's  to  come  neist,  for  my  Helen's  an 
incarnate  devil  when  her  bluid's  up — ^puir  thing,  she  has 
ower  muckle  reason." 

I  observed  as  much  delicacy  as  I  could  in  communicat- 
iag  to  him  the  usage  we  had  received,  but  I  obviously  saw 
the  detail  gave  him  great  pain. 

^^  1  wad  rather  than  a  thousand  merks,"  he  said,  "  that 
]  had  been  at  hame!  To  misguide  strangers,  and  forbye 
a',  my  ain  natural  cousin, that  had  showed  me  sic  kindness 
— 1  wad  rather  they  had  burned  half  the  Lennox  in  their 
folly  !  But  this  comes  o'  trusting  women  and  their  bairns, 
that  have  neither  measure  nor  reason  in  their  dealings — 
however,  its  a'  owing  to  that  dog  of  a  ganger,  wha  betray- 
ed me  by  pretending  a  message  from  your  cousin  Rash- 
leigh,  to  meet  him  on  the  King's  affairs,  whilk  I  thought 
was  very  like  to  be  anent  Garschattachin  and  a  party  of 
the  Lennox  declaring  themselves  for  King  James.  Faith, 
but  I  kend  I  was  clean  beguiled  when  I  heard  the  Duke 
was  there  ;  and  when  they  strapped  the  horse-girth  ower 
;oy  arms,  I  might  hae  judged  what  was  biding  me  ;  for 
kend  your  kinsman,  being,  wi'  pardon,  a  slippery  loon 
himsell,  is  prone  to  employ  those  of  his  ain  kidney — 1 
wish  he  mayna  hae  been  at  the  bottom  o'  the  ploy  himseli 
— I  thought  the  chield  Morris  looked  devilish  queer  when 
I  determined  he  should  remain  a  wad,  or  hostage,  for  mj 
safe  back-coming.  But  I  am  come  back,  nae  thanks  to 
him,  or  them  that  employed  him,  and  the  question  is,  how 


-die  cuUeetoi^looQ  is  to  win  back  himsell**-!  promise  him 
it  will  not  be  without  ransom." 

*'  Morris,"  said  I,  '*{  has  ahready  paid  the  last  ransora 
which  mortal  man  can  owe." 

'^  Eh  !  what  ?"  exclaimed  my  companion  hastily; 
''  What  d'ye  say  9  I  trust  it  was  in  the  skirmish  he  was 
killed  ?" 

"  He  was  slain  in  cold  blood,  after  the  fight  was  over, 
Mr.  C^pbelL" 

**  Cold  blood  ?-— Damnation  !"  he  said,  muttering  be- 
twixt his  teeth — "  How  fell  that,  sir  9 — Speak  out,  sir, 
and  do  not  Maister  or  Campbell  me — my  foot  is  on  my 
native  heath,  and  my  name  is  MacGregor!" 

His  pas^oos  were  obviously  irritated  ;  but,  without 
noticing  the  rudeness  of  his  tone,  1  gave  him  a  short  and 
distinct  account  of  the  death  of  Morris.  He  struck  the 
but  of  his  gun  with  great  vehemence  against  the  ground, 
and  broke  out,  *<  I  vow  to  God,  such  a  deed  might  make 
one  forswear  kin,  clan,  country,  wife,  and  bairns  ! — And 
yet  the  villain  wrought  long  for  it.  And  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  warsling  below  the  water  wi'  a  stane 
about  your  neck,  and  wavering  in  t!ie  wind  wi'  a  tether 
round  it  9 — it's  but  choking  after  a',  and  he  drees  the 
doom  he  ettled  for  me.  I  could  have  wished,  though, 
tliey  had  rather  putten  a  ball  through  him,  or  a  djrk  ;  for 
the  fashion  of  removing  him  will  give  rise  to  mony  idle 
clavers — But  every  wight  has  his  weird,  and  we  maun  a' 
dee  when  our  day  comes — And  naebody  will  deny  that 
Helen  MacGregor  has  deep  wrongs  to  avenge." 

So  sajring,  he  seemed  to  dismiss  the  theme  altogether 
from  his  mind,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  how  1  got  free 
from  the  party  in  whose  hands  he  had  seen  me. 

My  story  was  soon  told  ;  and  I  added  the  episodi;  ol 
my  having  recovered  the  papers  of  my  father,  though  J 
dared  not  trust  my  voice  to  name  the  name  of  Diana. 

"  I  was  sure  ye  wad  get  them,"  said  MacGregor  ;  "  the 
letter  ye  brought  me  contained  his  Excellency's  pleasure 
to  that  effect ;  and  nae  doubt  it  was  my  will  to  have  aided 
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m  it.  And  I  asked  ye  up  into  this  glen  oa  Am  veiy  Mth 
rand.  But  it's  like  his  Exeeilency  has  fovgalfaerecl  ni' 
Raafaleigfa  sooner  dian  I  expected.^ 

The  first  part  of  this  answer  was  wbat  maH  foroiMI)^ 
alriiGk  nve. 

^^  Was  the  letter  I  brought  you,  then,  horn  this  pmrson 
you  call  his  Excellency  9  Who  is  he  9  and  what  is  Jus 
Milk  and  prpper  name  V^ 

^^  I  am  thinking,"  said  MacGregor,  "  thataoQejjr^e  din»a 
ken  tbem  ab^gdy,  they  canna  be  o'  inuckfe  conseqnence 
to  y^ou,  and  «ae  I  shaU  say  naething  on  tb«t  score*  But 
weel  I  wot  the  letter  was  frae  his  ain  hand)  or,  bandog  a 
sort  of  business  of  my  ain  on  ray  hands,  being,  as  ye  weel 
may  see,  just  as  much  as  I  can  fairly  manage,  I  canna 
say  I  would  hae  fashed  niyseil  sae  muckle  about  the 
matter." 

I  now  recollected  the  lights  seen  in  the  library-^-^the 
various  circumstances  which  had  excited  my  jealousy— - 
the  glove — the  agitation  of  the  tapestry  which  covered  the 
secret  passage  from  Rashleigh's  apartment ;  and  above 
all,  I  recollected  that  Diana  retired,  in  order  to  write,  as 
I  then  thought,  the  billet  to  which  I  was  to  have  recourse 
in  case  of  the  last  necessity.  Her  hours,  then,  were  not 
spent  in  solitude,  but  in  listening  to  the  addresses  of  some 
desperate  agent  of  jacobitical  treason,  who  was  a  secret 
resident  within  the  mansion  of  her  uncle !  Other  young 
women  have  sold  themselves  for  gold,  or  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  seduced  from  their  first  k>ve  from  vanity  ; 
but  Diana  had  sacrificed  my  affections  and  h^  own  to 
partake  the  fortunes  of  some  desperate  adveniturejrr-to 
seek  the  haunts  of  freebooters  through  midnight  deaefts, 
with  no  better  hopes  of  rank  or  fwtune  than  that  mimicry 
of  both  which  the  mock  court  of  the  Stuarts  at  St,  Crer- 
mains  had  m  their  power  to  bestow. 

*<  I  will  see  her,"  I  said  internally,  ^^  if  it  be  possible, 
once  more.  I  will  argue  with  her  as  a  friend — as  a  kms- 
man — on  the  risk  she  is  incurring,  and  I  will  facilitate  her 
retreat  to  France,  where  she  may  with  more  comfort  and 
propriety,  as  well  as  safety,  abide  the  issue  of  the  tmrmoils 


wliich  die  politieaf  trepannef ,  to  whom  Ibe  tiii^  tiniled  ter 
fkte,  is  doiJbtless  busied  in  putting  into  motioa.* 

**  I  conclude  theD^**  I  said  to  M acGreeer,  after  about 
five  minutes  silence  on  both  sides,  '^  that  his  Excellency, 
since  you  give  me  no  other  name  for  him,  was  residing  in 
Osbaldistone  Hall  at  the  same  time  with  myaetf  9'* 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure — and  in  the  young  lady's 
apartment,  as  best  reason  was."  This  gratuitous  infor- 
mation was  adding  gall  to  bitterness.  *'  But  few,"  added 
MacGregor,  "  kend  he  was  demed  there,  save  Rash- 
leigh  and  Kr  Hildebrand  ;  for  you  were  out  o*  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  young  lads  haena  wit  eneugh  to  ca'  the  cat 
firae  the  cream — But  it's  a  bra'  auld-fashicHied  house  ; 
and  what  I  specially  admire,  is  the  abundance  o'  holes 
and  bores  and  concealments — ye  could  put  twenty  or 
thirty  men  in  ae  corner,  and  a  family  might  live  a  week 
without  finding  them  out — whilk,  nae  doubt,  may  on  oc- 
casion be  a  special  convenience.  I  wish  we  had  the  like 
o'  Osbaldistone  Hall  on  the  braes  o'  Craig  Roystone — 
But  we  maun  gar  woods  and  caves  serve  the  like  o'  us 
puir  Hieland  bodies." 

"  I  suppose  his  Excellency,"  said  I,  "  was  privy  to  the 
first  accident  which  befell" 

I  could  not  help  hesitating  a  moment. 

"  Ye  were  going  to  say  Morris,"  said  Rob  Roy  coolly, 
Jbr  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  for 
the  agitation  he  had  first  expressed  to  be  of  long  contin- 
qaAce.  ^^  I  used  to  laugh  heartily  at  that  reik,  but  I'll 
hardly  hae  the  heart  to  do't  again,  since  the  ill-far'd  acci- 
dent at  the  Loch — Na,  na,  his  Excellency  kend  nought 
of  that  ploy — it  was  a'  managed  atween  Rashleigh  and 
mysell.  But  the  sport  that  came  after — and  Rashleigh's 
shift  o'  turning  the  suspicion  aff  himsell  upon  you,  that 
he  had  nae  grit  favour  to  frae  the  beginning— and  then  Miss 
Die,  she  maun  hae  us  sweep  up  a'  our  spiders'  webs  again, 
and  set  you  out  o'  the  Justice's  claws — and  then  the  fright 
ened  craven,  Morris,  that  was  scared  out  o'  his  seven  senses 
by  seeing  the  real  man  when  he  was  charging  the  inno- 
cent stranger^-and  the  gowk  of  a  clerk — and  the  drunken 
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9%Ae  of  a  justicft — Ohon  !  obon  !*-H[iioD]r  a  laugh  thai 
job's  ri'cn  me— and  now,  a'  that  I  can  do  for  the  puir 
devil  IS  to  get  some  masses  said  for  hi3  soul."      .  . 

'*  May  I  ask|"  said  I,  "  how  Miss  Vernon  came  to  have 
80  much  influence  over  Rashleigh  and  his  accomplices  as 
to  derange  your  projected  plan  9" 

**  Mine  ?  it  was  none  of  mine.  No  man  can  say  I 
ever  laid  my  burden  on  other  folk's  shoulders^-it  was  a' 
Rashleigh's  doings — But,  undoubtedly,  she  had  great  in- 
fluence wi'  us  baith  on  account  of  his  Excellency's  affec- 
tion, as  weel  as  that  she  kend  far  ower  mony  secrets  to 
be  lightlied  in  a  matter  o'  that  kind. — Deil  tak  him,"  he 
ejaculated,  by  way  of  summing  up,  "  that  gies  women 
either  secret  to  keep  or  power  to  abuse — fules  should aa 
bae  chapping  sticks." 

We  were  now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage, when  three  Highlanders,  springing  upon  us  with  pre- 
sented arms,  commanded  us  to  stand  and  tell  our  business. 
The  single  word  Gregaragh,  in  the  deep  and  command- 
ing voice  of  my  companion,  was  answered  by  a  shout,  or 
rather  yell,  of  joyful  recognition.  One,  throwing  down 
bis  firelock,  clasped  his  leader  so  fast  round  the  knees, 
that  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself, muttering,  at  the 
same  time,  a  torrent  of  Gaelic  gratulation,  which  every 
now  and  then  rose  into  a  sort  of  scream  of  gladness.  The 
two  others,  after  the  first  howling  was  over,  set  off  liter- 
ally with  the  speed  of  deers,  contending  which  should 
first  carry  to  the  village,  which  a  strong  party  of  the 
MacGregors  now  occupied,  the  joyful  news  of  Rob 
Roy's  escape  and  return.  The  intelligence  excited 
such  shouts  of  jubilation  that  the  very  hills  rung  again* 
and  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  age,  came  running  down  the  vale  to 
meet  us,  with  all  the  tumultuous  speed  and  clamour  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  When  I  heard  the  rushing  noise  and 
yells  of  this  joyful  multitude  approach  us,  I  thought  it  a 
fitting  precaution  to  remind  MacGregor  that  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, and  under  his  protection.  He  accordingly  held  me 
Hjst  by  the  hand,  while  the  assemblage  crowded  around 
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him  with  such  shouts  of  devoted  attachment  and  joy  at 
his  return,  as  were  really  aflfectiog  ;  nor  did  he  extend 
to  bis  followers  what  all  eagerly  sought,  the  gra$p. 
namely,  of  his  hand,  until  he  bad  made  them  understand 
/hat  I  was  to  be  kindly  and  carefully  used. 

The  mandate  of  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  could  not  have 
been  more  promptly  obeyed.  Indeed,  I  now  sustained 
nearly  as  much  inoonvenienoe  from  their  well-meant  at* 
entions  as  formerly  fircun  their  rudeness.  They  would 
nardly  allow  the  firiend  of  their  leader  to  walk  upon  bis 
own  legs,  so  earnest  were  they  in  affording  me  support 
and  assistance  upon  the  way  ;  and  at  length,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  slight  stumble  whieb  1  made  over  a  stone, 
which  the  press  did  not  permit  me  to  avoid,  they  fairly 
seized  upon  me,  aiid  bore  me  in  their  arms  in  triumph  to- 
wards Mrs.  MacAlpine's. 

On  arrival  before  her  hospitable  wigwam,  I  found  power 
and  popularity  had  its  inconveniences  in  the  Highlands, 
as  everywhere  else  ;  for,  before  MacGregpr  could  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  house  where  he  was  to  obtain  nest 
■and  refreshment,  he  was  obliged  to  relate  the  story  of  his 
escape  at  least  a  dozen  dmes  over,  as  I  was  told  by  an 
officious  old  man,  who  chose  to  translate  it  at  least  as  often 
for  my  edification,  and  to  whom  I  was  in  policy  obliged 
to  seem  to  pay  a  decent  degree  of  aUention.  The  audi- 
ence being  at  length  satisfied,  group  after  group  departed 
to  take  their  bed  upon  the  heath,  or  in  the  neighbouring 
huts,  some  cursing  the  Duke  and  Garschattachin,  some 
lamenting  the  probable  danger  of  Ewan  of  Brigglands, 
incurred  by  his  friendship  to  MacGregor,  but  all  agreeing 
that  the  escape  of  Roy  Rob  himself  lost  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  exploit  of  any  one  of  their  chiefs  since 
the  days  of  Dougal-Ciar,  the  founder  of  his  line. 

The  friendly  outlaw,  now  taking  me  by  the  arm,  con- 
ducted me  into  the  interior  of  the  hut.  My  eyes  roved 
round  its  smoky  recesses  in  quest  of  Diana  and  her  com- 
panion ;  but  they  were  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  I  felt  as 
'f  to  make  inquiries  might  betray  some  secret  motives, 
which  were  best  concealed.      The  only  known  counte- 
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rnnbtt  il^  pAMk  my  eyet  rested^  wi»  tiat  tif  the  BaiUie 
#fcD>|  iBdHiid  M  ft  stdol  bf  liMi  6r^««Me^  nceivedv  with  a 
sort  trf*  t^s^hnMl  digiiit;^^  the  welttotaes  ef  Rt)b  Roy,  the 
apologffeti  Wtaidi  he  tfuide  fer  hiii  indifemtit  ^ceomHnoda- 
tion,  and  his  inquirfes  tiftar  his  haafth* 

*'  I  am  pretty  weet^  kinsmani^  saM  tiie  BdQi0|  ^  indif- 
ferent wed,  I  thank  ye  ;  and  fot  acooaunodatioasy  ane 
canna  expect  to  cftrry  abovi  the  Saot^Market  at  his  Uul, 
as  a  snail  does  his  caup<^-4md  I  am  bliAe  that  ye  hae 
gotten  out  o'  the  hands  o*  your  unfreends/' 

"  Weel,  weei,i*ien,"  aaswered  Roy,  "  what  is't  ails  ye, 
n)an  ? — a's  wed  that  ends  wed!**thewarld  will  kst  our 
day — come,  take  a  t^ap  o'  brafidy— your  father  the  dea- 
con coiuld  take  tme  at  an  orra  time." 

"  It  might  be  he  might  do  sae,  Robin,  after  fatigue-— 
whilk  has  been  my  lot  mair  ways  than  a&e  this  day.  BiU^ 
he  continued,  slowly  filling  up  a  little  wooden  stoup  winch 
might  hold  about  three  glasses,  ^*  he  was  a  moderate  man 
of  his  bicker,  as  I  am  myseH — Here's  wussing  heakh  to 
ye,  Robin,"  (a  ap,)  *^  and  your  weelfare  here  and  here* 
after,"  (another  taste,)  <<  and  also  to  my  cousitai  Helen — 
and  to  youi'twa  hopefu'  lads,  of  whom  mair  anon." 

So  sayii^,  he  drank  up  the  contents  of  the  4ip  wkh 
great  grarity  and  deliberation,  while  MacGregOT  winked 
aside  to  me,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  the  air  of  wisdom  and 
superior  atitfaorily  which  the  BaiUie  assumed  towards  him 
.in  their  mtercourse,  and  which  he  exercised  when  Rob 
was  at  the  head  of  his  asrmed  elan,  in  full  as  great,  or  a 
greaiear  degree,  than  whai  he  was  at  the  Baillie's  mercy 
in  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow.  It  seemed  to  nie^  that  M«c- 
Oregor  wished  me,  as  a  stranger,  to  understand,  that  i 
he  submitted  to  the  tone  which  his  kinsman  assumed,  i 
was  partly -out  of  deference  to  the  rights  of  ho9f)itality, 
but  still  more  for  the  jest's  sake. 

As  the  BaiUie  set  down  his  ^cap  he  recognized  me,a]»l 
giving  me  a  cordial  welcome  on  my  return,  he  waived 
farther  communication  with  me  for  the  present. 

"  I  will  speak  to  your  matters  anon  ;  I  maun  begia,  oS 
m  reason,  wi'  those  of  my  kinsman. — I  presume,  Robin 


tk^tei^  \k9^»&iy  h^te  will  tnrrf  otig^  t>'  IvImA  I  Mft  giMlli 
f«i  skf  t6  tbe  «iM¥«i-c^iieilj  (Mr  idseirfaierei  to  my  pr^jtidied 
or  to  Jrodb't*' 

•*  Mitefe  ybti^Ufttf  ^sy  on  that  hwrtlj  cofoslii  Nidol/'  an- 
sw6ted  MttfcOrfegoi" ;  «  the  t^^hstfo'lfa^  gillies  Vrlmrakeri 
what  fis  mfj  *iid  thte  ^h6r  wlhtoa  cate-^esidtesj  thai  I 
wad  $ti9Mr  this  Ibtt^dUtd'tlKi  head  o'c^yo'therbtl»at 
suld  prei^unl^  lo  ftaj  dW^  again  tmy  tspe^eek  brid  wi'  me 
m  their  presence/' 

"  Awi^el,  ^iisirt',  iife  feeing  the  case,  ahd  Mt».  Qsbaldis- 
tone  heire  beittg  ft  pfi^eflt  ybulh,  and  a  safe  friend— Fse 
plainly  tpll  ye,  ye  kve  bi^fefeding  up  3r6ur  fataily  to  gang  an 
ill  gttte.^'i^Theft  t^learittg  hiS  vtiice  trith  a  preliminary 
hem,  he  addt'eised  his  kinsmiin,  checfcingj  fts  MalVoKo 
proposed  to  do  when  seated  in  his  istate,  Ws  famtliar  smile 
wWi  an  Wtfstere  reglrfl  of  cbnttol.*^**  Ye  ken  yoursell  ye 
band  S^  bjjr  the  few^i--tind  for  my  tbu^ii  Helen,  forbye 
that  her  teceptibn  o*  me  this  blessed  day,  Whilk  I  excuse 
dh  aeebunt  of  perturbation  of  tnind,  was  mudtle  on  the 
iicrtih  side  xi?  firieitdly^  I  say  (outputting  this  personal  rea- 
Sdti  bf  tdmplaint,)  1  hac  that  to  say  o'  your  wife" • 

"  Say  nothing  of  her,  kinsman,"  said  Rol),  in  a  grave 
and  stern  tone,  "  but  what  is  befitting  a  friend  to  say,  and 
her  btrsband  to  hear.  Of  me  you  are  welcome  to  say 
your  fuH  pleasure." 

"  Aweel,  a\ireel,"  said  the  BailHe,  somewhat  discdncerted, 
"  we'se  let  th^t  be  a  p^ss-over — I  dhma  appi'ove  of  making 
mischief  in  families — Bnt  here  are  your  twa  sons,  Hamish 
and  Robin,  whilk  signifies,  as  I'm  gien  to  understand, 
James  and  Robert — I  trust  ye  Will  call  them  sae  in  futures- 
there  corties  nae  glide  o'  Hamisbes,  tirid  Eacbines,  and 
Angtisses,  except  that  they're  the  names  ane  aye  chances 
to  see  in  the  indictments  at  the  western  circuits  for  cow- 
lifting,  Irt  the  instance  of  his  Majesty's  iidvocate  for  his 
Majesty's  interest — aWeel,  but  the  twa  lads,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, they  haena  sae  muckle  as  the  ordinar  grunds,  man,  of 
liberal  eductftion — they  dinn^  ken  the  very  multiplication- 
table  itself,  whilk  is  the  root  of  a'  usefo'  knowledge,  titid 
they  did  nb^ihg  biit  feifgh  and  fleer  at  me  when  I  tanld 
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tbeiB  jaay  inia4/Oci,th^r  ign^aace^-It's  idy.beli^. they  can 
oaitber  read»  write,  oor  .  cipher^  if  sic  «  Uung  could  be 
believed  o'  ane's  ain  connexions  in  a  Christam  land.'' 

^*  If  tbejr  could,  kinsioian,"  said  Ma^Qregpr,  with  gFeat 
indifference,  *'  tbeir  leamii^  must  have  come  o'  free 
wiU,  for  whar  the  deil  was  I  to  get  them  a  teacher  ? — 
wad  ye  hae  had*  me  put  on  the  gate  o'  your  Divinity* 
Hall  at  61asgow-<Colkge,  '  Wanted,  a  tutor  for  Rob 
Roy's  bairns  9'" 

*'  Na,  kinsman,"  replied  Mr.  Jarvie,  **  but  ye  might 
hae  sent  the  lads  whar  they  could  hae  learned  the  fear  o' 
God,  and  the  usages  of  civiUzed  creatures.  They  are 
as  ignorant  as  the  kyloes  ye  used  to  drive  to  market,  or 
the  very  English  churles  that  ye  sauld  them  to,  and  can 
do  naething  whatever  to  purpose." 

^  Umph  !"  answered  Rob ;  *^  Haaaish  can  bring  doan 
a  black-cock  when  he's  on  the  wing  wi'  a  single  bullet, 
and  Rob  can  drive  a  dirk  through  a  twa-inch  board." 

*<  Sae  muckle  the  waur  for  tbeni,  cousin !  Sae  muckle  the 
waur  for  them  baith  !"  answered  the  Glasgow  merchant 
in  a  tone  of  great  decision  ;  "  an  they  ken  naething  better 
than  that,  they  had  better  no  ken  that  neither.  Tell  me 
yoursell,  Rob,  what  has  a'  this  cutting,  and  stabbing,  and 
shooting,  and  driving  of  dirks,  whether  through  human 
flesh  or  (ir  deals,  dune  for  yoursell  ?  and  werena  ye 
a  happier  man  at  the  tail  o'  your  nowte-bestial,  when  ye 
were  in  an  honest  calling,  than  ever  ye  hae  been  since,  at 
the  head  o'  your  Hieland  kernes  and  gally-glasses  ?" 

I  observed  that  MacGregor,  while  his  well-meaning 
kinsman  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner,  turned  and  writhed 
his  body  like  a  man  who  indeed  suffers  pain,  but  is  de- 
termined no  groan  shall  escape  his  lips  ;  and  I  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  the  well-meant,  but,  as  ii 
was  obvious  to  me,  quite  mistaken  strab,  in  which  Jarvie 
addressed  this  extraordinary  person.  The  dialogue, 
however,  came  to  an  end  without  my  interference. 

"  And  sae,"  said  the  Baillie,  "  I  hae  been  thinking, 
Rob,  that  as  it  may  be  ye  are  ower  deep  in  the  black 
book  to  win  a  pardon,  and  ower  auld  to  mend  yoursell, 
that  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  bring  up  twa  hopefu'  lads  to  sic  a 
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godless  trade  aa  your  ain,  and  I  wad  btithely  tak  them  for 
prentices  at  the  loom,  as  I  began  mysell  and  my  father 
the  deacon  afore  me,  though,  praise  to  die  Giver,  I  only 
trade  now  as  wholesale  dealer-^— And — and** 

He  saw  a  storm  gathering  on  Rob's  brow,  which  pro- 
bably, induced  him  to  throw  in,  as  a  sweetener  of  an  ob 
noxious  proposition,  what  he  bad  reserved  to  crown  his 
own  generosity,  had  it  been  embraced  as  an  acceptable 
one; — *'  and  Robin,  lad,  ye  needna  look  sae  glum,  for 
I'll  pay  the  prentiee<-fee,  and  never  plague  ye  for  the  thou- 
sand merks  neither." 

<'  Ceade  miiUa  diaoul^  hundred  thousand  devib  !" 
exclaimed  Rob,  rising  and  striding  through  the  hut. 
"  My  sons  weavers  ! — Millia  molligheart !  but  I  wad 
see  every  loom  in  Glasgow,  beam,  traddles,  and  shuttles, 
burnt   in   hell-fire  sooner  !" 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  die  Baiilie,  who  was  pre- 
paring a  reply,  comprehend  the  risk  and  impropriety  oi 
pressing  our  host  on  this  topic,  and  in  a  minute  he  recov- 
ered, or  reassumed,  his  serenity  of  temper. 

"  But  ye  mean  weel — ye  mean  weel,"  said  he  ;  "so 
gie  me  your  hand,  Nicol,  and  if  ever  I  put  my  sons  ap- 
prenUce,  I  wiU  gie  you  the  refusal  o'  them.  And,  as  you 
say,  there's  the  thousand  merks  to  be  settled  between  us. 
Here,  Eacbin  MacAnaleister,  bring  me  my  sporran." 

The  person  he  addressed,  a  tall,  strong  mountaineer, 
who  seemed  to  act  as  MacGregor's  lieutenant,  brought 
from  some  place  of  safety  a  large  leathern  pouch,  such  as 
Highlanders  of  rank  wear  before  them  when  in  full  dress, 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea  otter,  richly  garnished  with 
silver  ornaments  and  studs. 

"  I  advise  no  man  to  attempt  opening  this  sporran  till 
ne  has  my  secret,"  said  Rob  Roy,  and  Uien  twisting  one 
button  in  one  direction,  and  another  in  another,  pulling 
one  stud  upward,  and  pressing  another  downward,  .the 
mouth  of  the  purse,  which  was  bound  with  massive  silver- 
plate,opened  and  gave  admittance  to  his  hand.  He 
•iiade  me  remark,  as  if  to  break  short  the  subject  on 
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which  Baillie  Jarvie  htd  spdceo,  tbst  a  small  steel  fisiM 
was  conoeakd  wkiun  the  purse,  the  trigger  of  which  was 
eonDtcled  with  the  raouiting,  and  made  pan  of  the  ma- 
chinery, so  that  the  weapon  would  oertakily  he  discharg- 
ed, and  ta  aM  probabifity  its  ccnlents  lodged  m  the  person 
of  any  cme,  who,  heiog  unac^iaiDted  with  the  secret, 
ahouM  tamper  with  the  kick  which  secured  his  treasure 
*^  This,"  said  he,  touching  the  pistol — ^^  this  is  the  keeper 
of  ray  privy  purse." 

The  simplicily  of  the  coi^ivanee  to  secure  a  forred 
pouch,  which  could  have  been  ripped  open  without  any 
attempt  on  the  spring,  r^nsded  me  of  the  verses  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  Ulysses,  in  a  yet  ruder  age,  is  content  to 
secure  his  pn^rty  by  casting  a  curious  and  involved 
compUcation  of  cordage  around  the  sea-^chest  in  which  it 
was  deposited. 

The  BailUe  put  on  his  spectacles  to  examine  the  me- 
chanism, and  when  he  had  done,  returned  it  with  a  smile, 
and  a  sigh,  observing,  "  Ah  !  Rob,  had  ither  folk's  pur- 
ses been  as  we^  guarded,  1  doubt  if  your  sporran  wad 
bae  been  as  weel  611ed  as  it  kytbes  to  be  by  the  weight." 

"  Never  mbd,  kinsman,"  said  Rob,  laughing,  "  it 
will  aye  open  for  a  friend's  necessity,  oMo  pay  a  just 
dnO'-— and  here,"  he  added,  pulling  out  a  rouleau  of  gold, 
"  here  is  your  ten  hundred  merk&----count  them,  and  see 
dsat  you  are  full  and  justly  paid." 

Mr.  Jarvie  took  the  money  in  silence,  and  weighing  It 
m  his  band  fer  an  mstant,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  replied, 
"  Rob,  I  canna  tak  it — I  downa  intromit  with  it — there 
can  riae  gude  oome  o't — I  hae  seen  ower  weel  the  day 
what  sort  of  a  gate  your  gowd  is  made  in — ill-got  gear 
oe^er  prospered  ;  and,  to  be  plain  \vV  you,  I  winna  med- 
Ue  wi't:*^it  looks  as  there  migfa  be  bluid  on^t." 

"  Troutsho!"  sard  the  outkiw,  affbcting  an  indifference 
which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  altogiether  feel,  *^  it's  gqde 
French  gowd,  and  ne'er  was  in  Scotchman's  pouch  be- 
fore mine-^look  at  them,  man — they  are  a'  louis  d'ors, 
aright  and  bonnie  as  the  day  they  were  coined." 

"  The  waur,  the  waur — just  sae  muckle  the  waur 
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RqUb^"  rtplM  the  BtilHe,  afvenfag  Us  eyes  fram  the 
money,  ihott^,  like  Cesar  OB'tkte  Lupeieal,  his  finger$ 
seemed  to  iieh  for  it--->'  RebelKoD  is  ¥Paur  than  witcb^ 
ccafty  or  robbery  either  ;  there's  gospel  imraiit  for't.'' 

^^  Never  mind  the  warrant,  kinsman,*'  said  the  free- 
booter }  *^  you  oome<  by  ibe  gow4  honestly^  ancl  in  pay- 
mem  oif  a  just  debi'^it  came  from  the  one  king,  yon 
may  gie  it  to  the  other,  if  ye  like  ^  and  it  will  just  serve 
for  a  weakening  of  the  enemy^  and  in  the  point  where 
poir  King  James  is  weakest  too,  fer  God  knows,  he  has 
bands  and  heaits  eneagh,  but  I  doiAt  he  wants  the  siSer." 

*^  He'll  no  get  mooy  Hielafliders,  &en,  RiAtn,*'  said 
Mr«  Jarrie,  as,  again  replacing  his  spectaelea  on  his  nose, 
be  undid  the  rouleau,  and  began  to  oonnt  its  eootents. 

^  Nor  Lowlanders  neither,'*  said  MacGhreger,  arching 
bis  eye^brow  ;  and,  as  he  looked  al  me,  directing  a  glance 
towards  Mr.  Jarvie,  who,  ali  unconseious  of  the  ridicule, 
weighed  each  piece  with  habitual  scrupriosity  ;  and  bar- 
lag  told  twiee  over  the  sum,  which  amounted  to  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  debt,  principal  and  interest,  he  returned 
duree  pieees  to  buy  his  kinswoman  a  gown,  as  he  express- 
ed himseH^  and  a  brace  more  for  the  twa  bairns,  as  he 
eailed  them,  requesting  they  might  buy  anything  they 
Uked  with  them  except  gunpowder.  Tbe  Highlander 
stared  at  bis  kinsman's  unexpected  generosity,  but  comr- 
teoDsly  accepted  his  gift,  which  he  deposited  for  the  time 
m  bis  weB-secured  poueb. 

Tbe  Bailiie  next  produced  tbe  original  bond  for  the 
debt,  (MS  the  back  of  wbieh  he  had  written  a  formal  dis- 
charge, which,  hairing  subscribed  himself,  he  requested 
me  to  sign  as  a  witness.  I  did  so,  and  BaiHie  Jarvie  was 
looking  anxiously  around  for  another,  the  Scottish  law  re- 
quiring the  subscription  of  two  witnesses  to  validate  either 
a  bond  or  acquittance.  ^^  You  will  hardly  find  a  man 
daat  can  write  save  ourselves  within  these  three  miles," 
said  Rob,  *^  but  I'll  settle  tbe  matter  as  easily^**  and, 
takbg  the  paper  from  before  his  kinsman,  he  threw  it  in 
the  fire.  Bailiie  Jarvie  stared  in  his  turn,  but  his  kins- 
man continued,  ^*  That's  a  Hi(»land   settlement  of  ac- 
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.pouDts^— Ihe  time  uuiht  Gome»  couaioy  were  I  to  keep  a' 
these-  charge  and  discharg^^,  that  friends  might  he 
J^rough^  into  trouble  ibr  having  dealt  with  me." 

The  Baillie  attempted  no  repJy  to  this  argument,  and 
pur  supper  now  appeared  in  a  a^k.of  abundance,  and 
eyen  delicacy,  which,  for  the  place,  might  be  considered 
as  extraordinary.  The  greater  part  of  the  provbions 
were  cold,  intimatipg  they  had  been  prepared  at  some 
distance  ;  and  there  wer^  some  bottles  of  good  French 
wine  to  relish  pasties  of  various  sorts  of  game,  as  well  as 
oth^  dishes.  I  remarked  that  MacGr^or,  while  doing 
the  honours  of  the  table  with  great  and  anxious  hospital- 
i^Jt  priced  us  to  excuse  the  circumstance  that  some  par- 
ticular dish  or  pasty  had  been  infringed  on  before  it  was 
presented  to  us.  "  You  must  know,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Janrie, 
but  without  looking  towards  me,  ^^  you  are  not  the  only 
guests  this  night  in  the  MacGregor's  country,  whilk, 
doubtless,  ye  will  believe,  since  my  wife  smd  the  twa  lads 
would  otherwise  have  been  maist  ready  to  attend  you,  as 
weel  beseems  tliem." 

Baillie  Jarvie  looked  as  if  he  felt  glad  al  any  cirouo^- 
stance  which  occasioned  their  absence  ;  and  I  shoidd 
have  been  entirely  of  his  opinion,  bad  it  not  been  that 
the  outlaw's  apology  seemed  to  imply  they  were  in  at-» 
tendance  on  Diana  and  her  companion,  whom  even  in  my 
thoughts  I  could  not  bear  to  designate  as  her  husband. 

While  the  unpleasant  ideas  arising  from  this  suggestion 
counteracted  the  good  effects  of  appetite,  welcome,  and 
good  cheer,  I  remarked  that  Rob  Roy's  attention  had 
extended  itself  to  providing  us  better  bedding  than  we 
had  enjoyed  the  night  before.  Two  of  the  least  fragile 
of  the  bedsteads,  which  stood  by  the  wall  of  the  hut,  had 
been  stuffed  with  heath,  then  in  full  flower,  so  artificially 
arranged,  that  the  flowers  being  uppermost,  aflS:^rded  a 
mattress  at  once  elastic  and  fragrant.  Cloaks,  and  such 
bedding  as  could  be  collected,  stretched  over  this  vege- 
table couch,  made  it  both  soft  and  warm.  The  Baillie 
seemed  exhausted  by  fatigue.  I  resolved  to  adjourn  my 
communication  to  him  until  next  morning ;  and  therefore 
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toflired  hiflb  to  betake  himsrif  to  bed  so  flooa  as  he  bad 
iatriied  a  plemi&l  su{q)er.  Though  tired  and  hanu»ed| 
I  did  not  myself  feel  the  same  disposition  to  sleep,  but 
father  a  re^rtless  and  feverish  anxiety,  which  led  to  some 
fardier  discourse  betwixt  me  and  MaoGregor. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  hopeless  darknen  settles  o'er  my  fete  ; 
Fve  seen  the  last  looh  of  her  heeyenly  eysi,» 
Fve  beard  the  last  sound  of  her  blessed  voicey— 
Fve  seen  her  fair  form  from  my  sight  depart  { 
My  doom  is  closed. 

Count  BtuiL 

^*  I  KEN  not  what  to  make  of  you,  Mr.  Qsbaldistone," 
said  MacGregor,  as  be  pushed  the  flask  towards  me* 
*^  You  eat  not,  you  show  no  wish  for  rest  ;  and  yet  you 
drink  not,  though  that  flask  of  Bourdeaux  might  have  come 
out  of  Sir  Hildebrknd's  ain  cellar.  Had  you  been  al- 
ways as  abstinent,  you  would  have  escaped  the  deadly 
hatred  of  your  cousin  Rashleigh." 

^^  Had  I  always  been  prudent,"  said  I,  blushing  at  the 
scene  he  recalled  to  ^my  recollection,  "  I  should  have 
escaped  a  worse  evil — the  reproach  of  my  own  con- 
science." 

MacGregor  cast  a  keen  and  somewhat  fierce  glance  on 
me,  as  if  to  read  whether  the  reproof  which  he  evidently 
{ek  had  been  intentionally  conveyed.  He  saw  that  I  was 
thinking  of  myself,  not  of  him,  and  turned  his  face  to- 
ward the  fire  with  a  deep  sigh.  I  followed  his  example, 
and  each  remained  for  a  few  minutes  wrapt  in  his  own 
pamful  reverie.  All  in  the  hut  were  now  asleep,  or  at 
least  silent,  excepting  ourselves. 

MacGregor  first  broke  silence,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
takes  up  his  determination  to  enter  on  a  pamful  subject. 
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^  My  GM9i»  m&AHtvigfiommmai;'  kesaid,  «  bnf  te 
pTMMiF  ow«r  b»4  oit  tlie  femptr  «pd  ititurtion  of  a  mum 
Bke  tipe)  eonskbrittg  fthat  i  faave  bedn^^whavl  lunre  beea 
feveed  ia  becoww  tiid  fibove  jM,  lint  ivUtili  bas  feetad 
me  to  becoifte  \vfat€  I  anb/* 

He  paused  ;  and,  though  feeling  the  delicate  nature  ijt 
the  discussion  in  wUch  the  conversation  was  like  to  ei»- 
gage  me,  I  could  not  help  replying,  that  I  did  not  doubt 
his  present  situation  had  much  which  must  be  most  un* 

fleasaitt  to  his  feelingly    *^  i  ihoahi  be  happy  to  learn/' 
added,  "  that  there  is  an  honourable  chance  of  your 
escaping  from  it." 

^*  You  speak  like  a  boy,''  fetwued  MacCrregor,  in  a 
low  tone  that  growled  Bke  di5rtantthmld^e^^-*"  like  a  boy, 
who  thinks  the  auld  gnarled  oak  Can  be  twisted  as  easily 
as  the  young  sapUsg.  Can  I  forget  that  I  have  been 
branded  as  an  ouUaw, — stigmatized  as  a  traitor, — a  price 
set  m  my  bead  as  H  I  had^  b«en  ^  wol^-^my  family 
tPWAted^  m  die  dami  aiMl  cubs  of  the<  hifie*f<MC^  whom  all  may 
torment;  viHfy,  degfadie,  and  io8i>tt/««^be  very  name 
wbieh  came  to  me  from  a  long  imd  noble  line  of  maitbd 
ancestors,  denounced,  as  if  it  were  a  spell  to  conjure  wp 
Ibe  devil  with  y* 

As  he  went  on  in  this  mamier,  1  oottld  phrfa^  aae,  tint, 
by  the  enumeradonF  of  his  wt^iMngSrh^  was  lashibg  hknself 
Bp  in^  a  rage,  in-  ord^  to  jusrrify  in  bi»  own  eyes  tba 
ernsrs  they  bad  led  Mm  into.  In^is  he  perfecdy  sne^ 
ceeded  ;  his  light  grey  eyes  contracting  alternately  and 
dfla^ng  tieir  pupils^  until  tfiey  seemed  actnaSy  to  flash 
with  flame,  wh^  be  tlwust  forward  and  drew  back  hb 
feot,  grasped  the  hik  of  his  d^k,  extended  hb  amu 
clenched  bis  fist,  and  finally  rose  from  hia  seat. 

^  And  they  skaU  find,"  be  said,  in  the  same  muttered 
litt  d^eep  tone  of  stiAed  passion,  ^'  thait  the  name  they 
bav«  dared  to  ptoseribe-^diat  the  name  of  MacGregpr  m 
a  spell  to  raise  the  wild  devil  wit^l.^^!Z%ey  shaU  bear  of 
my  ^ngeanee,  that  would*  scorn  U>  lisiten  to  the  story  of 
my  wrongs — ^The  miseraMe  Highland  drover,  bankra]^. 
baref<x>ted, — stripped   of  all,    dishonoured   and  lumted 
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iewDf  because  the  avarice  of  others  grasped  at  more 
diaoi^at  poor  all  could  pay,  shall  -burst  oq  them  in  an 
awful  change.  They  that  scoffed  at  the  grovelling  wormi 
asd  trod  upon  him,  may  cry  and  howl  when  they  see 
the  stoop  of  the  flying  and  fiery-mouthed  dragon. — But 
why  do  I  speak  of  all  this  9"  he  said,  sitting  down  again, 
and  in  a  calmer  tone^-'^  Only  ye  may  opine  it  frets  my 
patience,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  to  be  hunted  like  an  otter,  or 
a  seaigh,  or  a  salmon  upon  the  shallows,  and  that  by  my 
very  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  to  have  as  many  sword- 
cuts  made,  and  pistols  flashed  at  me,  as  [  had  this  day  in 
the  Ford  of  Avondow,  would  try  a  saint^s  temper,  much 
more  a  Highlander's,  who  are  not  famous  for  that  gude 
gift,  as  ye  may  hae  heard,  Mr.  Osbaldistone. — But  ae 
thing  bides  wi'  me  o'  what  Nicol  said. — I'm  vexed  for 
the  bairns — I'm  vexed  when  1  think  o'  Hamish  and  Rob- 
ert living  their  father's  life."  And  yielding  to  despon- 
dence on  account  of  his  sons,  which  he  felt  not  upon  his 
own,  the  father  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

I  was  much  affected,  Will.  All  my  life  long  I  have 
been  more  melted  by  the  distress  under  which  a  strongs 
proud,  and  powerful  mind  is  compelled  to  give  way,  than 
by  the  more  easily  excited  sorrows  of  softer  dispositions. 
The  desire  of  aiding  him  rushed  strongly  on  toy  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  dif&culty  and  even  unpossi 
hility  of  the  task. 

'^  We  have  extensive  connections  abroad,"  said  1 1 
"  might  not  your  sons,  with  some  assistance*— and  they 
are  well  entitled  to  what  ray  father's  house  can  give — find 
an  honourable  resource  in  foreign  service  ?" 

I  believe  my  countenance  showed  signs  of  sincere 
emotion ;  but  my  companion,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  as 
I  was  going  to  speak  farther,  said,  "  I  thank — 1  thank  ye 
— but  let  us  say  nae  mair  o'  this.  I  did  not  think  the 
eye  of  man  would  again  have  seen  a  tear  on  MacGregor's 
eye-lash."  He  dashed  the  moisture  from  his  long  grey 
eye-lash  and  shaggy  red  eye-brow  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  "  To-morrow  morning,"  he  said,  "  we'll  talk  of 
this,  and  we  will  talk  too,  of  your  affairs — for  we  are 
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earljr  starters  in  the  dawn,  even  when  we  have  the  hick 
to  have  gpod  beds  to  sleep  in.  WiU  ye  not  pledgt  me 
in  a  grace  cup  ?"  I  declined  the  invitation. 

^'  Then,  by  the  soul  of  St.  Maronoch  !  I  must  pledge 
myself,"  and  be  poured  out  and  swallowed  at  least  biU 
a  quart  of  wine. 

I  laid  myself  down  to  repose,  resolving  to  delay  my 
own  inquiries  until  his  mind  should  be  in  a  more  compo- 
sed state.  Indeed,  so  much  had  this  singular  man  pos- 
sessed Umself  of  my  imagination,  that  I  felt  it  impossible 
to  avoid  watching  him  for  some  minutes  after  I  had  flung 
myself  on  ray  heath  mattress  to  seeming  rest.  He  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  hut,  crossed  himself  from  time  to 
time,  muttering  over  some  Latin  prayer  of  the  Catholic 
church  ;  then  wrapped  hiraseJf  in  his  plaid,  with  his 
naked  sword  on  one  side,  and  his  pistol  on  the  other,  so  ^^ 
dispodng  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  that  be  could  start  up 
at  a  moment's  warning,  with  a  weapon  rn  either  hand, 
ready  for  instant  combat.  In  a  few  minutes  his  heavy 
breathing  announced  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Overpow- 
ered by  fatigue,  and  stunned  by  the  various  unexpected! 
and  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  day,  I,  in  ray  ttwn,  was 
soon  overpowered  by  a  slumber  deep  and  overwhelming, 
from  which,  notwithstanding  ever}'-  cause  for  watchfulness, 
I  did  not  awake  until  the  next  morning. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  recollected  my  situation, 
I  found  that  MacGregor  had  already  left  the  but.  I 
awakened  the  Baillie,  who,  after  many  a  snort  and  groan^ 
and  some  heavy  complaints  of  the  soreness  of  bis  bones^ 
m  consequence  of  the  unwonted  exertions  of  the  precede 
ing  day,  was  at  length  able  to  comprehend  the  joyful  m- 
telligence,  that  the  assets  carried  off  by  Rasbleigh  Os- 
baldistone  had  been  safely  recovered.  The  instant  he 
understood  my  meaning  he  forgot  all  his  grievances,  and 
bustling  up  in  a  great  hurry,  proceeded  to  compare  the 
contents  of  the  packet,  which  I  put  into  bis  hands,  with 
Mr.  Owen's  meniosandums,  muttering  as  he  went  on« 
**  Right,  righv— tbo^  real  thing — Baillie  and  Whittington 
— Where's  Baillie  and  Whittington  ?-seven  hundred,  six 
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tad  eight — exact  to  a  firactioo-^PoUock  and  Peelman — 
twenty-eight,  seven-— exact — Praise  be  blest !— Grub  and 
Grinder— better  men  cannot  be — three  hundred  and 
seventy — Gliblad^twenty,  I  doubt  Gliblad's  ganging-— 
Slipperytongue — Slipperytongue's  gaen — but  they  are 
sma'  sums— sroa'  sums — the  rest's  -a'  right— Praise  be 
'  blest !  we  have  got  the  stuff,  and  may  leave  this  doleful 
country.  I  shall  never  think  on  Loch-Ard  but  the  thought 
will  gar  me  grew  again." 

'*  I  am  sorry,  cousin,"  said  MacGregor,  who  entered 
the  hut  during  the  last  observation,  **  I  have  not  been 
altogether  in  the  circumstances  to  make  your  reception 
sic  as  I  could  have  desired — natheless,  if  you  would  con- 
descend to  visit  my  puir  dwelling" 

'^  Muckle  obliged,  muckle  obliged,"  answered  Mr. 
Jarvie,  very  hastily.  "  But  we  maun  be  gan^g^we 
maun  be  jogging,  JVIr.  Osbaldistone  and  me — ^busmess 
canna  wait." 

^'  Aweel,  kinsman,"  replied  the  Highlander,  '^  ye  ken 
our  fashion — foster  the  guest  that  comes — further  him 
that  maun  gang. — But  ye  cannot  return  by  Drymen — I 
must  set  ye  on  Loch-Lomond,  and  boat  ye  down  to  the 
Ferry  o'  Balloch,  and  send  your  nags  round  to  meet  you 
there — It's  a  maxim  of  a  wise  man  never  to  return  by  the 
same  road  he  came,  providing  another's  free  to  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Rob,"  said  the  BaiJJie,  "  that's  ane  o'  the 
maxims  ye  learned  when  ye  were  a  drover — ye  caredna 
to  face  the  tenants  where  your  beasts  had  been  taking  a 
rug  of  their  moorland  grass  in  the  by-ganging — and  I 
doubt  your  road's  waur  marked  now  than  it  was  then." 

"  The  mair  need  not  to  travel  it  ower  often,  kinsman," 
eplied  Rob  ;  "  but  I'se  send  round  your  nags  to  the 
ferry  wi'  Dougal  Gregor,  wha  is  converted  for  that  pur- 
pose into  the  Baillie's  man,  coming — not  as  ye  may  be- 
lieve, from  Aberfoil  or  Rob  Rx)y's  country,  but  on  a  quiet 
launt  from  Stirling. — See,  here  he  is." 

"  1  wadna  hae  kend  the  creature,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie  j 
nor  indeed  was  it  easy  to  recognize  the  wild  Highlander 
when  he  appeared  before  the  door  of  the  cottage,  attired 
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n  ft  hat,  periwig,  siid  ridtn^HNMIr  wUek  had  orte«  eaflMl 
Andrew  Fairaerviee  BMiiler,  a«d  HKNiiMd  oa  liie  Bullie^s 
horse,  and  leading  mine.  He  received'  his  last  orders  from 
his  master  to  avoid  certain  places,  where  he  might  hm  eat- 
posed  to  suspicion— to  cdlect  what  inteUigeaee  he  eouM 
in  the  course  of  his  jonmey,  and  to  await  our  coming  ai 
an  appointed  place,  near  fbe  Ferry  of  BaUoch. 

At  the  same  time,  MacGregor  innted  us  to  acoooapa- 
ny  him  upon  our  own  road,  assuring  us  that  we  must 
necessarily  march  a  few  miles  before  breaiifast,  and  re- 
commending a  dram  of  brandy  as  a  proper  introduction 
to  the  journey,  in  which  he  was  pledged  by  the  Baillie, 
who  pronounced  it  ^*  an  unlawful  and  perilous  habit  to 
begin  the  day  wi'  spiritoos  liquors^  except  to  defend  die 
stomach  (whilk  was  a-  tender  part,)  against  the  morning 
mist ;  in  whilic  ease  his  father  the  deacon  had  peoom- 
mendlsd  a  dram,  by  precept  and  example." 

"  Very  true,  kinsman,"  replied  Rob,  "  for  which 
reason  we,  who  are  Children  of  the  -Mist,  have  a  right 
to  drink  brandy  from  morning  till  night.^ 

The  Baillie,  thus  refrei^d,  was  mounted  on  a  small 
H inland  pony ;  another  wa§  offered  for  my  nse,  whichj 
however,  I  declined,  and  we  resumed,  under  very  diStP' 
ent  guidance  and  auspices,  our  journey  of  die  preceding 
day. 

Our  escort  consisted  of  MacGregor,  and  five  or  six  of 
die  handsomest,  best  armed,  and  most  athletic  mouiH 
taineersofhisband^andwhom  he  bad  generally  in  imtbe^ 
diate  attendance  upon  his  own  person. 

When  we  approached  the  pass,  die  scene  of  the  sldr^ 
misb  of  the  preceding  day,  and  of  the  still  more  direful 
deed  which  followed  it,  MacGregor  hastened  to  speak,  as 
if  it  were  rather  to  what  he  knew  must  be  necessarily 
passing  in  my  mind,  than  to  anjrthing  I  had  s»d — he 
spoke,  in  short,  to  my  thoughts,  and  not  to  my  words. 

^*  You  must  think  hardly  of  us,  Mr.  Odbaldistone,  and  it 
is  not  natural  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  But  remember, 
at  least,  we  have  not  been  unprovoked — we  are  a  rude 
and  an  ignorant,  and  it  may  be  a  violent  and  passionate^ 
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but  we  ate  B0t  a  cruel  p^ople-^the  land  might  be  at 
pisaoe  and  in  law  for  us,  did  tbey  allow  us  to  enjoy  the 
bleoaifigs  of  peaceful  kw.  Bui  we  have  been  a  perse* 
cuted  geaeratioii." 

^^  And  persecutioii/'  said  the  BaUUe,  "  maketh  wise 
men  mad." 

^^  What  JHUBl  it  do  then  to  meo  Uke  us,  liYing  as  our 
fatbors  did  a  thousand  years  since,  and  possessii^  scarce 
more  ligh^  than  they  did  ? — Can  we  view  their  biuidy 
edicts  against  us — their  hanging,  heading,  bounding,  and 
huoung  down  an  ancient  «ad  honourable  name,  as  de* 
serving  better  treatment  than  thai  which  enemies  give  to 
enemes  9 — Here  I  stead,  have  be#n  in  twenty  frays,  and 
never  hurt  man  but  when  I  was  in  bet  bluid  ;  and  yet 
they  wad  betray  me  and  hang  me  like  a  masterless  dog, 
at  the  gate  of  ony  great  man  that  has  an  ill  will  at  me." 

I  replied,  ^^  that  the  proscription  of  bis  name  and 
fiunily  sounded  in  English  ears  as  a  very  cruel  and  arbi* 
trary  law  f"  and  having  thus  far  soothed  him,  I  resumed 
my  propositions  of  obtaining  military  employment  for 
himself,  if  he  chose  it,  and  his  sons  in  foreign  parts. 
MacGregor  shook  me  very  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
detaining  me  so  as  to  permit  Mr.  Jarvie  to  precede  us,  a 
manceuvre  for  which  the  narrowness  of  the  road  served 
as  an  excuse,  he  said  to  me,  '^  You  are  a  kind*hearted 
and  an  honouraUe  youth,  and  understand,  doubtless,  that 
which  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour.^-But 
the  heather  that  I  have  trod  upon  when  living,  must  bloom 
ower  me  when  I  am  dead**-my  heal*t  would  sink,  and  my 
arm  would  shrink  and  wither  like  fern  in  the  frost,  were 
to  lose  mght  ot  my  native  hills  ;  nor  has  the  world  a 
f)Cene  that  would  ccmsole  me  for  the  loss  of  the  rooks 
and  cairns,  wild  as  they  are,  that  you  see  alround  us.^— 
And  Helen-^what  would  become  of  her,  were  I  to  leave 
her  the  subject  of  new  insult  and  atrocity  1— ^V  how 
could  she  bear  to  be  removed  from  these  scenes,  where 
the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs  is  aye  sweetened  by  the 
recc^ectkin  of  her  revenge  ? — ^^I  was^oftc^  so  bard  put  at 
oy  my  Great  enemy,  as  1  may  well  ca'  him,  that  I  was 
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IJN'ced  e'en  to  gie  way  to  the  tide,  and  removed  myself  and 
my  people  and  family  from  our  dwellings  in  our  native 
land,  and  to  withdraw  for  a  time  into  MacCallum  More's 
country— and  Helen  made  a  Lament  on  our  departure, 
as  weel  as  MacRiramon*himsell  could  hae  framed  it^ 
and  so  piteously  sad  and  waesome,  that  our  hearts  amaist 
broke  as  we  sat  and  listened  to  her — ^it  was  like  the  wail- 
ing of  one  that  mourns  for  the  mother  that  bore  him*— 
the  tears  came  down  the  rough  faces  of  our  gillies  as 
tbey  hearkened — and  I  wad  not  hare  the  same  touch  of 
heartbreak  again,  no,  not  to  have  all  the  lands  that  ever 
were  owned  by  MacGregor." 

"  But  your  sons,"  I  said,  "  they  are  at  the  age  whcD 
your  countrymen  have  usually  no  objection  to  see  the 
world?" 

"  And  1  should  be  content,"  be  replied,  «  that  they 
pushed  their  fortune  in  the  French  or  Spanish  service,  as 
is  the  wont  of  Scottish  cavaliers  of  honour,  and  last  night 
your  plan  seemed  feasible  enough — But  I  hae  seen  his 
Excellency  this  morning  before  ye  were  up." 

"  Did  he  then  quarter  so  near  us  9"  said  I,  my  bosom 
throbbing  with  anxiety. 

"  Nearer  than  ye  thought,"  was  MacGregor's  reply  ; 
"  but  he  seemed  rather  in  some  shape  to  jalouse  your 
speaking  to  the  young  leddy,  and  so  you  see" 

"  There  was  no  occasion  for  jealousy,"  I  answered, 
with  some  haughtiness  ;  <^  I  should  not  have  intruded  on 
his  privacy." 

"  But  ye  must  not  be  offended,  or  look  out  from  amang 
your  curls  then,  like  a  wild-cat  out  of  an  ivy-tod,  for  ye 
are  to  understand  that  he  wishes  roost  sincere  weel  to 
you,  and  has  proved  it.  And  it's  partly  that  whilk  has 
set  the  heather  on  fire  e*en  now." 

^<  Heather  on  fire  ?"  said  I.    '<  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Why,"  resumed  Mac-Gregor,  "  ye  ken  weel  eneugb 

*  The  MacRimmous  or  MacCrimonds  were  hereditary  pipers  to  the  chieft 
of  MacLeod,  and  celebrated  for  their  talents.  The  pibroch  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Helen  IMacGregor  is  still  in  existence.  See  the  Introduce 
lion  to  this  Novel. 
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diat  women  and  gear  are  at  the  bottom  of  a'  the  mis- 
chief  in  this  warld^I  hae  been  misdoubting  your  cousin 
Rashleigh  since  ever  he  saw  that  he  wasna  to  get  Die 
Vernon  for  bis  marrow,  and  I  think  he  took  grudge  at  his 
Excellency  mainly  on  that  account.  But  then  came  the 
splore  about  the  surrendering  your  papers — and  we  hae 
now  gude  evidence,  that,  sae  soon  as  he  was  compelled 
to  yield  them  up,  he  rade  post  to  Stirling,  and  tauld  the 
government  all,  and  mair  than  all,  that  was  gaun  dousely 
an  amang  us  hill-folk  ;  and,  doubtless,  that  was  the  way 
that  the  country  was  laid  to  take  his  Excellency  and  the 
leddy,  and  to  make  sic  an  unexpected  raid  on  me.  And 
I  hae  as  little  doubt  that  the  poor  deevil  Morris,  whom 
he  could  gar  believe  ony  thing,  was  egged  on  by  him, 
and  some  of  the  Lowland  gentry,  to  trepan  me  in  the 
gate  he  tried  to  do.  But  if  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  were 
baith  the  last  and  best  of  his  name  ;  and  granting  that 
he  and  I  ever  forgather  again,  the  6end  go  down  my 
weasand  with  a  bare  blade  at  his  belt,  if  we  part  before 
my  dirk  and  his  best  bluid  are  weel  acquainted  thegither!" 

He  pronounced  the  last  threat  with  an  ominous  frown, 
and  the  appropriate  gesture  of  his  hand  upon  his  dagger. 

"  I  should  almost  rejoice  at  what  has  happened,"  said 
I,  "  could  I  hope  that  Rashleigh's  treachery  might  prove 
the  means  of  preventing  the  explosion  of  the  rash  and 
desperate  intrigues,  in  which  1  have  long  suspected  him 
to  be  a  prime  agent." 

"  Trow  ye  na  that,"  said  Rob  Roy  5  "  traitor's  word 
never  yet  hurt  honest  cause.  He  was  ower  deep  in  our 
secrets,  that's  true;  and  had  it  not  been  so,  Stirling  and 
Edinburgh  Castles  would  have  been  baith  in  our  hands 
by  this  time,  or  briefly  hereafter,  whilk  is  now  scarce  to 
be  hoped  for.  But  there  are  ower  mony  engaged,  and 
far  ower  gude  a  cause  to  be  gien  up  for  the  breath  of  a 
traitor's  tale,  and  that  will  be  seen  and  heard  of  ere  it  be 
lang.  And  so,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  the  best  of  my 
thanks  to  you  for  your  offer  anent  my  sons,  whilk  last 
night  1  had  some  thoughts  to  have  embraced  in  their  be- 
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half.  But  1  see  that  this  viUaio's  treason  wiU  eoBYmot 
our  great  folks  that  they  niust  instantly  draw  to  a  head, 
and  make  a  blow  for  it,  or  be  taen  in  their  houses,  coup- 
led up  like  hounds,  and  driyen  up  to  London  like  the 
honest  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  seven.  Civil  war  is  like  a  eockatrice  ;  we 
have  sitten  hatching  the  egg  that  held  it  for  ten  years, 
and  might  hae  sitten  on  for  ten  years  raair,  when  in  comee 
Rashleigb,  and  chips  the  shelly  and  out  bangs  the  wonder 
amang  us,  and  cries  to  fire  and  sword.  Now  in  sic  a 
matter  I'U  hae  need  o'  a'  the  hands  I  can  mak ;  and,  nae 
disparagement  to  the  Kings  of  France  «)d  Spain,  whom 
I  wish  very  weel  to,  King  James  is  as  gude  a  man  a»  cmy 
o'  them,  and  has  the  best  right  to  Hamish  and  Rob,being 
his  natural-bom  subjects." 

I  easily  comprehended  that  these  words  boded  a  gen* 
eral  national  convulsion  ;  and,  as  it  would  have  bee& 
alike  useless  and  dangerous  to  have  eombated  the  politi- 
cal opinions  of  my  guide,  at  such  a  place  and  meeaent,  I 
contented  myself  with  regretting  the  {promiscuous  scene 
of  confusion  and  distress  likely  to  arise  from  any  general 
ezerticm  in  favour  of  the  exiled  royal  family. 

"  Let  it  come,  man — let  it  come,"  answered  Mac- 
Gregor  ;  <<  ye  never  saw  dull  weather  clear  without  ai 
shower  ;  and  if  die  world  is  turned  upside  down,  why, 
honest  men  have  the  better  chance  to  cut  bread  out 
of  it." 

1  again  attempted  to  bring  him  back  to  the  subject  of 
Diana  ;  but  although  on  most  occasions  and  subjects  he 
used  a  freedom  of  speech  which  I  bad  no  great  d^ight 
in  listening  to,  yet  upon  that  ak>ne,  which  was  most  inter 
eating  to  me,  he  kept  a  degr^ee  of  scrupulous  reserve,  and 
contented  himself  with  intimating,  that'  he  hoped  ^^  the 
leddy  would  be  soon  in  a  qineter  country  than  this  was 
like  to  be  for  one  while."  I  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  this  answer,  and  to  proceed  in  the  hope  that  acci- 
dent might,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  stand  my  friend,  and 
allow  me  at  least  the  sad  gratification  of  Uddirig  ferewell 
to  the  object  who  had  occupied  such  a  share  of  my  affec- 


tmn9,  lo  Bmck  bey«Ddl  enra-  wbftt  I  had  suppowd^  till  I 
was  Bhfomt  to  be  aepavatcd  kom  her  for  ever. 

We  piwancd  the  aoArgjiii  of  the  lake  fer  about  six  Eng 
lish  miles,  through  a  devious  and  beautifully  variegated 
path,  umil  we  atDaiaed  a  sort  of  Highland  farm,  or  assem* 
Uy  of  baiaiets^  Bear  the  head  of  that  fine  sheet  of  water, 
Gf^dy  if  I  mistake  not,  Ijediart,  or  some  such  name* 
Hete  a  BNNDerous  party  of  MacGregor's  o^n  were  sta- 
tioned in  order  to  receive  us.  The  taste  as  well  as  the 
eloquence  of  tribes^  io  a  savage,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, ID  2i  Pttde  state,  is  usually  just,  because  it  is  unfet- 
tered by  system  and  affectation ;  and  of  this  I  had  an 
example  in  the  choice  these  mountameers  had  made  of  a 
place  to^  receive  their  guests.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
British  monarch  would  judge  well  to  receive  the  embassy 
of  a  rival  power  in  the  cabin  of  a  man-of-war  ;  and  a 
Highliffid  l^der  acted  with  some  propriety  in  choosiog  a 
situation,  where  the  natural  objects  of  grandeur  proper  to 
his  CQUBtiy  might  have  the  full  effect  on  the  mind  of  his 
guests. 

We  ascended  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  guided  by  a  brawling  brook,  and  left  on  the 
ngfat  band  four  or  five  Highland  huts,  with  patches  of 
arable  land  around  them,  so  small  as  to  show  that  they  must 
have  been  worked  with  the  spade  rather  than  the  plough, 
cut  as  it  were  out  of  the  surrounding  copsewood,  and  wav- 
ing with  crops  of  barley  and  oats.  Above  this  Umited 
^>aLce  the  hill  became  more  steep  ;  and  on  its  edge  we 
descried  the  glittering  arms  and  waving  drapery  of  about 
fifty  of  MacGregor's  followers.  They  were  stationed  on  a 
spot,  the  recollection  of  which  yet  strikes  me  with  admira- 
ion.  The  brook,  hurling  its  waters  downwards  from  the 
mountain,  had  in  this  spot  encountered  a  barrier  ro^k,  over 
which  it  had  made  its  way  by  two  distinct  leaps.  The  first 
fall,  across  which  a  magnificent  old  oak,  slanting  out  firom 
the  farther  bank,  partly  extended  itself  as  if  to  shroud  the 
dijsky  stream  of  the  cascade,  might  be  about  twelve  feet 
high  ;  the  broken  waters  were  received  in  a  beautiful 
stone  basin,  almost  as  regular  as  if  hewn  by  a  sculptor  ; 
and  after  wheeling  around  its  flmty  margin,  they  made  a 
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second  precipitous  dash,  thiov^  a  d«rk  and  Banmr 
chasm,  at  least  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  firom  tfaeace,  in  a 
hurried,  but  comparatively  a  more  gentle  course,  escap- 
ed to  ioin  the  lake. 

With  the  natural  taste  which  belongs  to  mountaineers^ 
and  especially  to  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  whose  feelings 
I  have  observed  are  often  allied  with  the  romantic  and 
poetical,  Rob  Roy's  wife  and  followers  had  prepared  ouc. 
morning  repast  in  a  scene  well  calculated  to  impress 
strangers  with  some  feelings  of  awe.  They  are  also 
naturally  a  grave  and  proud  people,  and,  however  rude 
in  our  estimation,  carry  their  ideas  of  form  and  polit^aess 
to  an  excess  that  would  appear  overstrained,  except  from 
the  demonstration  of  superior  force  which  accompanies  the 
display  of  it ;  for  it  must  be  granted  that  the  air  of  punc- 
tilious deference  and  rigid  etiquette  which  would  seem 
ridiculous  in  an  ordinary  peasant,  has,  like  the  salute  of 
a  corps'de-garde^  a  propriety  when  tendered  by  a  High- 
lander completely  armed.  There  was,  accordingly,  a 
good  deal  of  formality  in  our  approach  and  reception. 

The  Highlanders .  who  had  been  dispersed  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  drew  themselves  together  when  we  came  in 
view,  and,  standing  firm  and  motionless,  appeared  in  close 
column  behind  three  figures,  whom  I  soon  recognized  to 
be  Helen  MacGregor  and  her  two  sons.  MacGregor 
himself  arranged  his  attendants  in  the  rear,  and,  request- 
ing Mr.  Jarvie  to  dismount  where  the  ascent  became 
steep,  advanced  slowly,  marshalling  us  forward  at  the 
head  of  the  troop.  As  we  advanced  we  heard  the  wild 
notes  of  the  bagpipes,  which  lost  their  natural  discord 
from  being  mingled  with  the  dashing  sound  of  the  cas- 
cade. When  we  came  close,  the  wife  of  MacGregor 
came  forward  to  meet  us :  Her  dress  was  studiously  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  feminine  taste  than  it  had  been  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  her  features  wore  the  same  lofty,  un- 
bending, and  resolute  character  ;  and  as  she  folded  my 
friend  the  Baillie  in  an  unexpected  and  apparently  un- 
welcome embrace,  I  could  perceive,  by  the  agitation  of 
his  wig,  his  back,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  that  he  felt 
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mudi  like  lo  one  who  feels  himself  suddenly  in  the  gripe 
of  a  sbe-^bear,  without  heing  able  to  distinguish  whether 
the  anifDal  is  in  kindness  or  in  wrath.  ^'  Kinsman,"  she 
said,  "  you  are  welcome— and  you  too,  stranger,**  she 
added,  releanng  my  alarmed  companion,  who  instinct- 
ively drew  back  and  settled  his  wig ;  and,  addressing 
herself  to  me, — "  You  also  are  welcome.  You  came," 
she  added,  ^^  to  our  unhappy  country,  when  our  bloods 
were  chafed,  and  our  hands  were  red.  Excuse  the  rude- 
ness that  gave  you  a  rough  welcome,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  evil  times,  and  not  upon  us."  All  this  was  said 
with  the  manners  of  a  princess,  and  in  the  tone  and  style 
of  a  court.  Nor  was  there  the  least  tincture  of  that  vul- 
garity, which  we  naturally  attach  to  the  Lowland  Scottish. 
There  was  a  strong  provincial  accentuation,  but,  other- 
wise, the  language  rendered  by  Helen  MacGregor,  out 
of  the  native  and  poetical  Gaelic,  into  English,  which  she 
bad  acquired  as  we  do  learned  tongues,  but  had  probably 
never  heard  applied  to  the  mean  purposes  of  ordinary 
life,  was  graceful,  flowing,  and  declamatory.  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  used  a 
much  less  elevated  and  emphatic  dialect, — but  even  his 
language  rose  in  purity  of  expression,  as  you  may  have 
remarked,  if  I  have  been  accurate  in  recording  it,  when 
the  affairs  which  he  discussed  were  of  an  agitating  and 
important  nature  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  in  his  case,  and 
in  that  of  some  other  Highlanders  whom  I  have  known, 
that,  when  familiar  and  facetious,  they  used  the  Lowland 
Scottish  dialect, — when  serious  and  impassioned,  their 
thoughts  arranged  themselves  in  the  idiom  of  their  native 
language ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  as  they  uttered  the  cor- 
responding ideas  in  English,  the  expressions  sounded 
wild,  elevated,  and  poetical.  In  fact,  the  language  of 
passion  is  almost  always  pure  as  well  as  vehement,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  Scotchman,  when  over- 
whelmed by  a  countryman  with  a  tone  of  bitter  and  flu 
ent  upbraiding,  reply  by  way  of  taunt  to  his  adversary 
"  You  have  gotten  to  your  English." 
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Be  Ihia  as  it  rnxf^  the  wife  of  Meedregor  mmttA  m 
to  a  refiresbmeBt  spread  o«t  oo  tbe  gnaas^  wfak^  abowkl- 
ed  with  all  the  good  thiogs  their  nouotaioaF  comU  ^br, 
but  was  clouded  by  the  dark  and  imdiflturbed  ffrmtj 
which  sat  oo  the  brow  of  our  hostess^  as  weU  as  by  cor 
deep  and  anxious  recoUectiou  of  what  iiad  takes  ptaoe 
on  the  preceding  day.  It  was  is  vain  thai  the  leader 
exerted  himself  to  excite  mirth  :  A'cfaiH  hung  o«rer  our 
minds  as  if  the  feast  had  bee»  fmereal  y  and  every 
bosom  felt  light  wheo  it  was  ended*. 

^<  Adieu,  cousin,"  she  said  to  Mr.  imme^  as  we  rose 
from  the  entertainment ;  **  the  best  wish  Helen  MacGre- 
gor  can  give  to  a  friend  is,  that  he  may  see  her  no  more." 

The  Baillie  struggled  to  answer,  probably  with  some 
common-place  maxim  of  morality  ;  but  the  calm  and 
melancholy  sternness  of  her  countenance  bore  down  and 
disconcerted  the  mechanical  and  formal  importance  of  the 
magistrate.  He  coughed, — ^hemmed,— —bowed, — and 
was  silent.  "  For  you,  stranger,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a 
token  from  one  whom  you  can  never" 

*^  Helen,"  interrupted  MacGregor,  in  a  loud  and  stem 
voice,  '*  what  means  this? — have  you  forgotten  the 
charge  9" 

"  MacGregor,"  she  replied,  *^  I  have  forgotten  nought 
that  is  fitting  for  me  to  remember.  It  is  not  such  hands 
as  these,"  and  she  stretched  forth  her  loi^  sinewy,  aad 
luire  arm,  ^'  that  are  fitting  to  convey  love-tokens,  were 
the  gift  connected  with  aught  but  misery. — Young  man," 
she  said,  presenting  me  with  a  ring,  which  I  well  remeoi- 
bered  as  one  of  the  few  ornaments  that  Miss  Veraoii 
sometimes  wore,  "  this  comes  from  one  whom  you  wiH 
never  see  more.  If  it  is  a  Joyless  token,  it  is  well  fitted 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  to  whom  joy  can  never 
be  known.  Her  last  words  were — Let  bun  forget  me 
forever." 

^*  And  can  she,"  I  said,  almost  without  being  conadooa 
that  I  spoke,  ^*  suppose  that  is  possible  f" 
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*^  AH  rnny  be  fbrgbtteii/*  scdd  th^  ^xfraordinarjr  fe- 
itiate  x^fao  uddteiised  me, — *<  all— bat  the  sense  of  As- 
boftour  attd  the  desire  of  vengeance." 

^  Seid  suasP^*  cried  the  MacOregor,  staaipiiig  vriOi 
hnpatience.  The  bagpipes  sounded,  and,  with  their 
tbnlling  and  jarring  tones,  cut  short  our  conference. 
Our  leave  of  our  hostess  was  taken  hj  silent  gestures  ; 
and  we  resumed  our  journey,  with  an  additional  proof  on 
toy  part,  that  I  was  beloved  by  Diana,  and  was  separated 
from  her  forever. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FWsweD  to  the  laiid  wImw  tbe  ctood^  kM  119  Mrt^ 
Lik«  the  ffaroad  of  the  dead,  oa  4)w  nounttta^ 
To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eaglet  reply/ 
And  the  lake  her  lone  boeon  expands  to  the  sky. 

Our  route  lay  through  a  dreary,  yet  romantic  country, 
which  the  distress  of  my  own  mind  prevented  me  from 
remarking  particularly,  and  which,  therefore,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  The  lofty  peak  of  Ben  Lomond, 
here  the  predominant  monarch  of  the  mountains,  lay  on 
Our  right  hand,  and  served  as  a  striking  land-mark.  I 
was  not  awakened  from  my  apathy,  until,  after  a  long  and 
toilsome  walk,  we  emerged  through  a  pass  in  the  hills, 
and  Loch  Lomond  opened  before  us.  I  will  spare 
you  the  attempt  to  describe  what  you  would  hardly  compre- 
hend without  going  to  see  it.  But  certainly  this  noble 
lake,  boasting  innumerable  beautiful  islands  of  every  va- 
rying form  and  outline  which  fancy  can  frame, — its  north- 
ern extremity  narrowing  until  it  is  lost  among  dusky  and 
retreating  mountains, — while,  gradually  widening  as  it 
eitendd  to  the  southward,  it  spreads  its  base  around  tlie 

*  "  Strike  up." 
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indentures  and  promontories  of  a  fair  and  fertile  laod,  af> 
fords  one  of  the  most  surprising,  beautiful,  and  sublima 
spectacles  in  nature.  The  eastern  side,  peculiarly  rough 
and  rugged,  was  at  this  time  the  chief  seat  of  MacGregor 
and  his  clan,  to  curb  whom  a  small  garrison  had  been 
stationed  in  a  central  position  betwixt  Loch  Lomond  and 
another  lake.  The  extreme  strength  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, with  the  numerous  passes,  marshes,  caverns,  and 
other  places  of  concealment  or  defence,  made  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  this  little  fort  seem  rather  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  danger,  than  an  effectual  means  of  securing 
against  it. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  as  well  as  on  that  which 
I  witnessed,  the  garrison  suffered  from  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  outlaw  and  his  followers.  These  advantages 
were  never  sullied  by  ferocity  when  he  himself  was  in 
command  ;  for,  equally  good  tempered  and  sagacious,  he 
understood  well  the  danger  of  incurring  unnecessary  odi- 
um. I  learnt  with  pleasure  that  he  had  caused  the 
captives  of  the  preceding  day  to  be  liberated  in  safety  ; 
and  many  traits  of  mercy,  and  even  generosity,  are  re- 
corded of  this  remarkable  man  on  similar  occasions. 

A  boat  waited  for  us  in  a  creek  beneath  a  huge  rock, 
manned  by  four  lusty  Highland  rowers ;  and  our  host  took 
leave  of  us  with  great  cordiality,  and  even  affection.  Be- 
twixt him  and  Mr.  Jarvie,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  exist 
a  degree  of  mutual  regard,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  their  different  occupations  and  habits.  After  kissing 
each  other  very  lovingly,  and  when  they  were  just  in  the 
act  of  parting,  the  Baillie,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  and 
with  a  faltering  voice,  assured  his  kinsman,  "  that  if  ever 
an  hundred  pund,  or  even  twa  hundred,  would  put  him  or 
his  family  in  a  settled  way,  he  need  but  just  send  a  line 
to  the  Saut-Market  ;"  and  Rob,  grasping  his  basket-hilt 
with  one  hand,  and  shaking  Mr.  Jarvie's  heartily  with  the 
other,  protested,  "  that  if  ever  any  body  should  affront 
his  kinsman,  an  he  would  but  let  him  ken,  he  would  stow 
his  lugs  out  of  his  head,  were  he  tlie  best  man  in  Glasgow.' 
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With  these  assurances  of  mutual  aid  and  continued 
good-will,  we  bore  away  from  the  shore,  and  took  our 
course  for  the  south-western  angle  of  the  lake,  where  it 
gives  birth  to  the  river  Lieven.  Rob  Roy  remained  for 
some  time  standing  on  the  rock  from  beneath  which  we 
bad  departed,  conspicuous  by  his  long  gun,  waving  tartans, 
and  the  single  plume  in  his  cap,  which  in  those  days  de- 
noted the  Highland  gentleman  and  soldier  ;  although  I 
observe  the  present  military  taste  has  decorated  the  High-i 
land  bonnet  with  a  quantity  of  black  plumage,  resembling 
that  which  is  borne  before  funerals.  At  length,  as  tlie 
distance  increased  between  us,  we  saw  him  tmu  and  go 
dowly  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  followed  by  his  immediate 
aittendants  or  body  guard. 

We  performed  our  voyage  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  GaeUc  chant  which  one.of  the 
rowers  sung  in  low  irregular  measure,  rising  occasionally 
fa)to  a  wild  chorus,  in  which  the  others  joined. 

My  own  thoughts  were  sad  enough  ;  yet  I  felt  some^ 
thing  soothing  in  the  magnificent  scenery  with  which  1  wa^ 
surrounded  ;  and  thought,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, that  had  my  faith  been  that  of  Rome,  I  could  have 
consented  to  live  and  die  a  lonely  hermit  in  one  of  the 
romantic  and  beautiful  islands  amongst  which  our  boat 
glided. 

The  Baillie  had  also  his  speculations,  but  they  were  of 
somewhat  a  different  complexion  ;  as  I  found  when,  after 
about  an  hour's  silence,  during  which  he  had  been  meur 
tally  engaged  in  the  calculations  necessary,  he  undertook 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  draining  the  lake,  and  "  giving 
to  plow  and  harrow  many  hundred,  ay,  many  a  thousand 
acres,  for  whilk  no  man  could  get  earthly  gude  e'enow, 
unless  it  were  a  gedd^*  or  a  dish  of  perch  now  and 
then." 

Amidst  a  long  discussion,  which  he  "  crammed  into 
mine  ear  against  the  stomach  of  my  sense,"  I  only  re- 
member, that  it  was  part  of  his  project  to  preserve  a  por- 
tion of  the  lake  just  deep  enough  and  broad  enough  for 
the  pufposetj  of  water-carriage,  so  that  coal-barges  and 
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At  length  we  neared  jqut  diaMmt  place  of  laodiog,  ad- 
(oining  to  the  ruins  of  an  aacient  castle,  and  foM  where 
the  lake  disefaarges  its  superflueiis  waters  into  Uie  Levea. 
There  we  found  Dougal  with  the  faotrses.  The  Baillie 
bad  formed  a  plan  with  reflpect  to  ^<  th«  creature,"  as  well 
as  upon  the  draining  of  the  lake  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  both 
cases,  with  more  regard  to  the  utility  tb^  to  the  practH 
cal  possibility  of  his  scheme*  ^^  Dougai,"  he  said,  *^  ye 
are  a  kindly  creature,  and  hae  the  aeose  and  freUog  o' 
what  is  due  to  your  betters-»^^fid  I'm  e'ea  wae  for  ytm, 
Dougal,  for  it  canna  be  but  thai  in  the  life  ye  lead  jroit 
sdld  get  a  Jeddart  cast  ae  day,  suner  or  hter.  I  txmi^ 
considering  my  services  as  a  magistrate,  aad  my  UAer 
the  deacon's  afore  me,  I  hae  int^est  eaeugh  in  ^  com* 
cil  to  gar  them  wink  awee  at  a  waur  faut  than  yoiurs*  Sae 
I  hae  been  thinking  that  if  ye  will  gang  back  to  Glasgow 
wi'  us,  being  a  strong*backit  creature,  ye  mt^  be  employ- 
ed in  the  warehouse  till  somethiug  better  suld  east  up/' 

**  Her  nainsell  muckle  obliged  till  the  BailUe'^hoooiiry" 
replied  Dougal ;  *<  but  teil  be  in  her  shanks  fan  she  gaJigs 
on  a  causeway'd  street,  unless  she  be  drawn  up  the  Gal^ 
lowgate  wi'  tows  as  she  was  before." 

In  fact,  I  afterwards  learned  that  Dougal  had  origtaally 
come  to  Glasgow  as  a  prisoner,  from  being  concerned  in 
some  depredation,  but  had  somehow  found  such  favour  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  jailer,  that,  with  rather  overweening  con^ 
fidence,  he  had  retained  him  in  his  service  as  one  of  the 
turnkeys  ;  a  task  which  Dougal  had  discharged  with  sufi- 
ficient  fidelity,  so  far  as  was  known^  until  overcome  by 
his  clannish  prejudices  on  the  unexpected  a|^arance  of 
bis  old  leader. 

Astonished  at  receiving  so  round  a  refusal  to  so  favours- 
able  an  offer,  the  Baillie,  turning  to  me,  observed,  that 
the  "  creature  was  a  natural-born  idiot."  1  testified  my 
own  gratitude  in  a  way  which  Dougal  much  better  relisb- 
ed,  by  slipping  a  couple  of  guineas  into  his  hand*  He  no 
sooner  feh  the  touch  of  the  gold,  than  he  spnmg  twice  or 


dwiM  bmo  liN»  earth  vntblbe  «g9it}r  of  %  iniUbuoki  ffing- 
bg  oiil  firsi  ODe  hed  aE4  tboa  wiotber,  m  a#OAQn«r  which 
would  have  astooifh^^d  a  Frenob  dancing-Jiiastar*  H« 
ran  to  tt»  boaunaa  u>  show  them  the  priaa^  and  a  amall 
gratuity  Bndie  ihem  take  part  ia  his  raptures.  He  then, 
to  use  a  favourite  expnewQa  of  the  dramaiie  John  Buo<- 
yaO)  "'  went  oa  hk  way»  and  I  saw  faisa  no  iaore«" 

The  Baillie  and  I  BEtouitted  our  horses,  and  proceeded 
onlfae  road  to  Gha^om*  When  we  bad  lost  tl^e  view  of 
the  lake,  and  its  soperb  amphitheatre  of  mouBtains^  I 
could  not  help  expressing^  widi  enthusiasm,  my  sense  of 
ks  natural  beanies,  aUiough  I  was  conscious  that  Mr. 
Jarvie  was  a  very  uncoogenud  spirit  to  communicate  with 
oo  such  a  subject. 

^^  Ye  are  a  you^  g^leman,"  he  rephed,  '<  wsid  an 
Englisbraaa,  and  a'  this  may  be  very  fifi#  to  you  ;  but  for 
me,  wfaa  am  a  plain  man,  euid  ken  something  o'  the  dif* 
ferent  values  of  land,  I  wad  nae  gie  the  finest  sight  we 
hae  seen  in  the  Hielands,  for  the  first  keek  o'  the  Gorbais 
o'  GlasgCMT ;  and  if  I  were  ance  there,  it  suidna  be  every 
fule's  errand,  begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Frauds,  thai  suld 
take  me  out  o'  sight  o'  Ssjiint  Mongo's  steeple  again  i" 

The  honest  man  had  his  wisti  ;  for,  by  dint  of  travel* 
ling  very  late,  we  arrived  at  his  own  house  that  night,  or 
rather  on  the  succeeding  morning.  Having  seen  my  wor- 
thy fellow-traveller  safely  consigned  to  the  charge  of  the 
considerate  and  officious  Mattie,  I  proceeded  to  Mrs. 
Flyter's,  in  whose  house,  even  at  this  unwonted  hour,  light 
was  still  burning.  The  door  was  opened  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Andrew  Fairservice  himself,  who,  upon  the 
first  sound  of  my  voice,  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joyful  re- 
cognition, and,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  ran  up  stairs 
towards  a  parlour  on  the  second  floor,  from  the  windows 
of  which  the  light  proceeded.  Justly  conceiving  that  he 
went  to  announce  my  return  to  the  anxious  Owen,  I  fol- 
lowed him  upon  the  foot.  Owen  was  not  alone, — there 
was  another  in  the  apartment, — it  was  my  father. 

The  first  impulse  was  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his 
usual  equanimity, — *^  Francis,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.*' — 
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The  next  was  to  embrace  me  tenAerly,— *♦  My  dear — dear 
aon  !'*-— Owen  secured  one  of  my  hands,  and  wetted  it 
with  bis  tears,  while  he  joined  in  gratulatmg  my  return* 
These  are  scenes  which  address  themselves  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  heart,  rather  than  to  the  ear.-^My  old  eye-Hds  still 
moisten  at  die  recollection  of  our  meeting  ;  but  your  own 
kind  and  a£fectioQate  feelings  can  well  imagine  what  I 
should  find  it  impossible  lo  describe." 

When  the  tumult  of  our  joy  was  over,  I  learnt  that 
my  fieither  had  arrived  from  Holland  shortly  after  Owen 
had  set  off  for  Scotland.  Determined  and  rapid  in  all 
liis  movements,  he  only  stopped  to  provide  the  meuiK  of 
discharging  the  dsligations  incumbent  on  his  house.  By 
ills  extensive  resources,  with  funds  enlarged,  and  credit 
fortified,  by  eminent  success  in  his  continental  speculation, 
he  easily  accomplished  what  perhaps  his  absence  alone 
rendered  difficult,  and  set  out  for  Scotiand  to  exact  jus- 
tice from  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  as  well  as  to  put  order 
to  his.  afiairs  in  that  country.  My  father's  arrival  in  full 
credit,  and  with  the  ample  means  of  supporting  his  en- 
gagements honourably,  as  well  as  benefiting  his  correspon- 
dents in  future,  was  a  stunning  blow  to  MacVittie  and 
Company,  who  had  conceived  his  star  set  forever.  High- 
ly incensed  at  the  usage  his  confidential  clerk  and  agent 
had  received  at  their  hands,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  refused 
every  tender  of  apology  and  accommodation  ;  and,  hav- 
ing setded  the  balance  of  their  account,  announced  to 
them,  that,  with  all  its  numerous  contingent  advantages, 
that  leaf  of  their  ledger  was  closed  forever. 

While  he  enjoyed  this  triumph  over  false  friends,  he 
was  not  a  little  alarmed  on  my  account.  Owen,  good 
man,  had  not  supposed  it  possible  that  a  journey  of  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  which  may  be  made  with  so  much  ease  and 
safety  in  any  direction  from  London,  could  be  attended 
with  any  particular  danger.  But  he  caught  alarm,  by 
sympathy,  from  my  father,  to  whom  the  country,  and  the 
lawless  character  of  its  inhabitants,  were  better  known 

These  apprehensions  were  raised  to  agony,  when,  a  few 
hours  before  I  arrived,  Andrew  Fairservice  made  his  ap- 
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ipearanc^,  with  a  dismal  and  eiaggeratad  account  of  the 
uncertaiu  state  in  which  he  had  left  me.  The  nohleman 
with  whose  troops  he  had  been  a  sort  of  prisoner,  had, 
after  examination,  not  only  dismissed  him,  but  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  returning  rapidly  to  Glasgow,  in 
order  to  announce  to  my  friends  my  precarious  and  im« 
pleasant  situation. 

Andrew  was  one  of  those  persons  who  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  sort  of  temporary  attention  and  woeful  import- 
ance which  attaches  itself  to  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings, 
and  had  therefore  by  no  means  smoothed  down  his  tale  in 
the  telling,  especially  as  the  rich  London  merchant  him- 
self proved  unexpectedly  one  of  the  auditors.  He  went 
at  great  length  into  an  account  of  the  dangers  I  had  es- 
caped, chiefly,  as  he  insinuated,  by  means  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, exertion,  and  sagacity. 

"  What  was  to  come  of  me  now,  when  my  better  angel, 
in  his  (Andrew's)  person,  was  removed  from  my  side,  it 
was,"  he  said,  ^'  sad  and  sair  to  conjecture  ;  that  the 
Baillie  was  nae  better  than  just  naebody  at  a  JMnch,  or 
something  waur,  for  he  was  a  conceited  body;  and  Andrew 
hated  conceit — but  certainly  atween  the  pistob  and  the 
carabines  of  the  troopers  that  rappit  afF  the  tane  after  the 
tother  as  fast  as  hail,  and  the  dirks  and  claymores  o'  the 
Hielanders,  and  the  deep  waters  and  wfeils  o'  the  Avon- 
dow,  it  was  to  be  thought  there  wad  be  a  puir  account  of 
the  young  gentleman." 

This  statement  would  have  driven  Owen  to  despair,  had 
he  been  alone  and  unsupported ;  but  my  father's  perfect 
knowledge  of  mankind  enabled  him  easily  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  Andrew,  and  the  real  amount  of  his  in- 
telligence. Stripped  of  all  exaggeration,  however,  it  was 
alarming  enough  to  a  parent.  He  determined  to  set  out 
in  person  to  obtain  my  liberty,  hy  ransom  or  negotiation, 
and  was  busied  with  Owen  till  a  kte  hour,  in  order  to  get 
through  some  necessary  correspondence,  and  devolve  on 
the  latter  some  business  which  should  be  transacted  dur- 
17     V0I4.  11 
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tug  bis  ftbimpe  ;  99A  ^His  it  cbaiw^d  tbat  I  fow4  tb^ 
W9tcber9. 

It  was  l9it^  er«  w»  «^«raled  to  rest,  apd,  loo  impa^ 
ii4^t  kpg  to  Qfidure  repo^»  I  was  atirriog  eairly  tbe  ae^t 
li^oraiog.  Andrew  gave  bis  atteodan^^  al^iy  levee^  a9  in 
dHty  boiiad,  and,  in9t«ad  Qf  the  ^par^crow  figure  lo  yrhicb 
he  had  been  reduced  at  Aberfoil,  now  appeared  in  the 
atiif*e  of  an  nndeji^taker,  a  goodly  suit,  naindy,  oi  the 
deepen  inoinn^g.  It  wa9  not  tiil  a|t6r  one  or  two  quenie^i 
which  the  dra$cal  affected  as  Jong  as  he  coidd  Iq  awaunder- 
atand,  iblit  I  found  ont  he  "  had  thought  it  hut  decent  to 
put  on  monrning,  on  accown  of  my  taexpressihle  loss  ; 
and  as  the  broker  at  WihPf^e  $bop  he  had  equipped  hicnself, 
declii;^  to  receive  l^e  goods  again,  and  as  his  bwA  gar- 
ments had  been  de^stroyed  9.1:  carried  off  in  my.  bqaoi^r's 
service,  doubtless  I  and  ray  honourable  father,  whom  Parov- 
idenoe  had  blessed  wi'  the  means,  wadna  suflbr  si  pinr  lad 
to  sit  down  wi'  the  loss  ;  a  stand  o'  claes  was  na<p  great 
matter  to  an  Osbaldistone,  (be  praised  for't !)  especially 
to  an  auld  and  attached  servant  o'  the  house. - 

As  t^ere  was  something  of  justice  in  Andrew's  plea  of 
loss  in  my  service,  his  finesse  succeeded  }  and  he  canoie 
by  a  good  $uit  of  mourning,  with  a  beaver  and  aU  things 
conforming,  99  the  exterior  signs  of  woe  for  a  maater  who 
was  ^Vi^  and  Qierry. 

My  fatber',9  first  tare,  whep  he  arose,  was  to  vi»t  Mr- 
Jarvie,  for  whose  kindness  he  entertained  the  m^ist  grater 
ful  sentifci^tit^,  whkh  he  ejtpresaed  in  very  few  but  manly 
and  nervo^9  te^ np^.  He  expiaiij)^  the  ^J^retd  ^tate  of  bis 
afiair^,  apd  off^ed  th«  BailUe,  on  such  terma  as  ^omW  wjt 
bpt  be  both  i^dKantl9igQo»$  and  acQeptaWe,  thajt  part  in  his 
concerns  wb^b  bad  h^,  hitiierjto  manft^edby  I^aeyittie 
and  Con^pitny.  The  S^ilH?  heartily  cj^jpgic^tukted  my 
father  apd  <QwoQ  m  the  changed  p{)9tur.^  of  tlieir  affairs, 
and,  wi^nt  BiSki^g  to  dj^^clai^n  thait  he  had  done  his 
best  to  serve  U^^m,  wben  9)aM<er9  looked  oiherwise,  be 
said,  *.*  He  ha4  Q?Jy  juat  a^t/^d  as  Jj^.  wad  be  dqw  by— 
that,  as  to  the  extension  of  dieir  correspo^de.rpK^e,  he  frank- 
ly accepted  it  with  thanks.      Had  MacVittie's  folk  be- 
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taved  like  honest  meny^'  he  said,  ^  he  wad  bae  liked  ijl 
lo  bae  come  id  afaint  them,  and  out  afere  d^m,  this  gatQ. 
BifC  it's  otherwise,  and  they  maun  e'en  stand  the  loss.^ 

The  BaiSie  then  ptrHed  me  hj  the  ideeve  into  a -corner, 
and-,  after  again  cordially  wishing  me  joy,  jprpceed^d  in 
rather  an  embarrassed  tone. 

•  ^*  I  wad  heartily  wish,  Md^ter  Francis,  there  suld  be 
as  lilde  said  as  possH)le  about  the  queer  things  we  a^w  up 
yonder  awa — ^There's  nae  gnde,  unless  ane  were  judi- 
cially examinate,  to  say  onything  about  diat  awfu'  job  o^ 
Morris^ — and  the  members  o'  the  council  w.adna  think  it 
ereditaUe  in  ane  of  their  body  to  be  fighting  wi'  a  wheeo 
Hieiandman,  and  sbgeing  their  pl^ideqs-— And  ajbune  a^ 
though  I  am  a  decent  sponsible  man,  ^en  I  am  on  my 
right  end,  I  canna  but  think  I  maun  h^e  made  a  queer 
figure  without  my  hat  and  ray  periwig,  hinging  by  the 
middle  like  bawdronst  or  a  filoaJk  fluogower  a  cloak-pin. 
Baillie  Grahame  wad  hae  an  unco  hair  in  my  neck  an 
im  got  that  tale  by  the  end/' 

I  could  not  suppress  a  smile  when  I  recaBecled  tin 
Baillie's  situation,  although  I  certainly  thought  it  nokogh* 
lag  iuattej?  at  the  time.  The  good«iiatuf  ed  aierchant  was 
a  Ibtle  coafused,  but  smiled  also  when  he  shook  bia  head« 
*^  I  see  how  it  is — ^I  see  how  it  is.  But  say  naethiog  about 
it-r-^fhere's  a  gude  callant ;  aiui  charge  that  lang^tongued, 
eoDcetted,  upsettii^  aerviog-man  a'  yours,  lo  nay  naething 
oei^fw  I  wadna  for  ever  9ae  muekle  than  even  the 
lassock  Mattie  kend  onything  about  it.  i  ma4  iMtver 
hear  an  end  o't." 

He  was  obviously  relieved  from  his  impending  fears  of 
ridicule,  when  I  told  him  it  was  my  father's  intention  to 
leave  Glasgow  almost  immediately.  Indeed  he  had  now 
no  motive  for  remaining,  since  the  most  valuable  part  oi 
the  papers  carried  off  by  Rashleigh  had  been  recovered. 
For  that  portion  which  he  had  converted  into  cash  and 
expended  in  his  own  or  on  political  intrigues,  there  was 
no  mode  of  recovering  it  but  by  a  suit  at  law,  which  was 
forthwith  commenced,  and  proceeded,  as  our  law-agents 
assured  us,  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
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We  i^p^V  ^^^^^gb^j  ^^  hospitable  ^ay  wHb  tb^ 
Baillie,  and  took  leave  of  him,  as  this  narrativ;^  now  doe^. 
He  continued  to  grow  in  wealth,  honour,  and.  qTie/dil,  and 
actually  rose  to  the  highest  civic  honours  in  jtus  ns^ve  city. 
About  two  years  after  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  be 
tired  of  his  bachelor  life,  and  promoted  Mattie  from  her 
wheel  by  the  kitchen  fire,  to  the  upper  end  of  his  table, 
in  the  charactex  of  Mrs.  Jarvie.  Baillie  Grahame,  tbe 
MacVitties,  and  others,  (for  all  men  have  their  enemies, 
especially  b  the  council  of  a  royal  burgh,)  ridiculed  this 
transformation.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  "  let  them  say 
their  say.  I'll  neer  fash  mysell,  nor  lose  my  liking  for  sae 
feckless  a  matter  as  a  nine  days'  clash.  My  honest  fatb<- 
er  the  deacon  had  a   byword, 

'  Brent  brow  and  lil^  skin, 

A  loving  heart,  and  a  leal  within, 

Is  bett^  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin.' 

Besides^"  as  he  always  concluded,  '^  Mattie  was  nae  cht- 
dinary  lassockrquean ;  she  was  akin  to  the  Laird  o'  Lim- 
merfield." 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  her  descent  or  her  good  gifts, 
I  do  not  presume  to  decide  ;  but  Mattie  behaved  excel- 
lently in  her  exaltation,  and  relieved  the  apprehensions  of 
some  of  the  Baillie's  friends,  who  had  deemed  his  experi- 
ment somewhat  hazardous.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  other  incident  of  his  quiet  and  useful  life  worthy  of 
being  particularly  recorded* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  Come  ye  hither,  my  *  fix'  good  mii^ 

Qallant  men  I  trow  jebe, 
How  maay  of  you,  my  children  dear, 

Will  ftand  by  that  good  Earl  and  met 

"  *  Five'  of  them  did  aaiwer  make— 

*  Five'  of  them  spoke  hastily, 
'  O  &ther,  till  the  day  we  die, 

We'll  stand  by  that  good  Earl  and  thee.' " 

.  ThMRisiitgimiheNcHk, 

On  the  morning  when  we  were  to  depart  from  Glasgow, 
Andrew  Fairservice  bounced  into  my  apartment  like  a 
madman,  jumping  up  and  down,  and  singing,  with  more 
vehemence  than  tune, 


The  kib's  on  fire— the  kihi's  oo  i 
The  kiln's  on  fire— she's  a'  in  a  lowe. 

With  some  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  him  to  cease  his 
confounded  clamour,  and  explain  to  me  what  the  matter 
was.  He  was  pleased  to  inform  me,  as  if  he  had  been 
bringing  the  finest  news  imaginable,  '^  that  the  Hielandsi 
were  clean  broken  out  every  man  o'  them,  and  that  Rob 
Roy,  and  a'  his  breekless  bands,  wad  be  down  upon  Glas- 
gow, or  twenty-four  hours  o'  the  clock  gaed  round." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  I,  "  you  rascal  !  You 
must  be  drunk  or  mad  ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  your 
news,  is  it  a  singing  matter,  you  scoundrel  1" 

<'  Drunk  or  mad  9  nae  doubt,"  replied  Andrew,  daunt  • 
lessly ;  "  ane's  aye  drunk  or  mad  if  he  tells  what  grit  folks 
dinna  like  to  hear — Sing  9  odd,  the  clans  will  make  us 
sing  on  the  wrang  side  o'  our  mouth,  if  we  are  sae  drunk 
or  mad  as  to  bide  their  coming." 
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I  rose  in  great  haste,  and  I  found  my  father  and  Owen 
also  on  foot,  and  in  considerable  alarm. 

Andrew's  news  proved  but  too  true  in  the  main.  The 
great  rebellion  which  agitated  Britain  in  the  year  1715, 
had  ahready  broken  4in^  by  t&e^  titafbttuhate  Earl  of  Mar's 
setting  up  the  standard  of  the  Stuart  family  m  an  iU-oroeu- 
ed  hour,  to  the  rujnof  mmy  ftolW>m>Ateftmiliesboth  in 
England  and  Scotland,  liie  ti'eaeheff  of  some  of  the 
Jacobite  agents,  (Rashleigb  ad)ong  tbe  rest^'  and  the  ar- 
rest of  others,  had  made  George  the  First's  goirernment 
acquainted  with  th&  eMensvire  raonficationfe  (rf  a  conspi- 
racy long  prepared,  and^  whieh:  aff  last  eiiitj^foded  prema- 
turely, and  in  a  part  of  the  kingdbm  too  distant  to  have 
any  vital  efiect  upon  the  country,  which,  however,  was 
plunged  into  much  confusion. 

This*  grewtpubbc  event  served  to  confirm  and  elocidBte 
the  obsowre  explanations  I  had  received  from  MaeGregor  ^ 
aad  I  eould.  eaisfly  see  why  the  westland  clans,  who  were 
brought  against  him,  should  have  waived  their  private 
quarrel,  in  consideration  that  they  were  all  shortly  to  be 
engaged  in  the  same  pubfic  cause.  It  was  a  more  mel- 
ancholy reflection  to  my  mind,  that  Dtana  Vernon  was  the 
Wile  of  one  of  those  who  were  tnosui  aetivie  in  turnii^  the 
wwld'  upside  down^  and  dsat  she  was  herself  exposed  ta 
ait  the  privatidn^  and  pervls  of  her  husband's  hazardous 
ta^de'» 

We  held  an  immediate*  eonsuhatioo  on  ifie  measinres 
we  were  to  adopt  in  tht9  cHsis,  and  acquiesced  in  my  fo-^ 
ther's  plan,  that  we  sliouiU  instantl||r  get  the  necessary; 
passports,  and  make  the  h&9te  of  our  wi^  to  London;  .  I 
acquainted  my  fedier  with  my  wish  to  offer  my  personal 
service  to  the  gdii^emmentt  in  any  volunteer  corps,  sevend 
being  already  spok«ti'of.  He'  readity  acquiesced  in  my 
proposal;:  for,  tfiough  be  disliked  war  as  a  profession,  yet 
upon  principle,  no  matl'wouki  have  exposed  bis  life  mord 
willingly  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  travelled  in  haste  and  in  peril  through  Dumfries^ 
shire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  England,  ki  this 
quarter,  gentlemen  of  the  Tory  interest  were  ahready  In 
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iaotibh  n^st^Hii^  men  and  horses,  while  the  Whigd  as- 
sembled themselves  in  the  principal  towns,  armed  the  in- 
habitants, arid  prepared  for  civil  war.  We  harrowly  es- 
caped beidg  stopped  on  more  occasions  thail  one,  arid 
were  often  compelled  to  take  circhitous  rbutei^  to  avoirf 
the  pbirits  where  forces  were  assembling. 

When  we  fetched  London,  we  iriimediately  associated 
with  thdse  bankers  and  emirient  merchants  who  a^eed  to 
r^upport  the  credit  of  govei-nment,'  and  to  me0t  that  run 
upon  the  funds,  on  whict  the  cbnspira!lbrS  had  greatly- 
founded  their  hopes  of  furthering  their  undertakirig,  by- 
rendering  the  government,  as  it  were,' bankrupt.  M^  fea- 
ther was  chosen  one  of  the  riiembers  of  this  formidable 
body  of  the  monied  interest,  as  all  had  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  his  zeal,  skill,  and  activity.  He  was  also  the 
organ  by  which  they  communicated  with  government,  and 
contrived,  from  funds  belonging  to  his  own  house,  or  over 
which  he  had  command,  to  find  purchasers  for  a  quantity 
of  the  nationsd  stock,  which  was  suddenly  flung  mto  the 
market  at  a  depreciated  price  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  I  was  not  idle  myself,  but  obtained  a  coifumission, 
and  levied,  at  my  father's  expense,  about  two  hundred 
men,  with  whom  I  joined  General  Carpenter's  army. 

The  rebellion,  in  the  mean  time,  had  extended  itself  to' 
England.  The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater  ^ad 
taken  arms  in  the  cause,  along  with  General  Foster.  My 
poor  uncle.  Sir  Hildebrdnd,  Whose  estate  was  reduced  td' 
almost  nothing  by  his  own  carelessness  and  die  expense 
arid  debauchery  of  his  sons  and  household,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  join  that  unfortunate  standard..  Before  do- 
ing so,  however,  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  precaution  of 
which  no  one  could  have  suspected  him — he  made  his 
will! 

By  this  document  he  devised  his  estates  of  Osbaldis- 
tone  Hall,  and  so  forth,  to  his  sons  successively,  and  their 
male  heirs,  until  he  came  to  Rasbleigh,  whom,  on  account 
of  the  turn  he  bad  lately  taken  in  politics,  he  detested 
with  all  his  might, — he  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,  and 
settled  the  estate  on  mp  ^  his  next  heir.     I  had  always 
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been  rattier  a  fayourite  of  the  old  gentleman  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that,  confident  in  the  number  of  gigantic  youths 
who  now  armed  around  him,  he  considered  the  destination 
as  likely  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  which  he  inserted  chiefly 
to  show  his  displeasure  at  Rashleigh's  treachery,  both 
public  and  domestic.  There  was  an  article,  by  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  niece  of  his  lale  wife,  Diana  Vernon 
now  Lady  Diana  Vernon  Beauchamp,  some  diamonds 
belonging  to  her  late  aunt,  and  a  great  silver  ewer,  having 
the  arms  of  Vernon  and  Osbaldistone  quarterly  engraved 
upon  it. 

But  Heaven  had  decreed  a  more  speedy  extinction 
of  bis  numerous  and  healthy  lineage  than,  most  pro- 
bably, he  himself  had  reckoned  on.  In  ifie  very  first 
muster  of  the  conspirators  at  a  place  called  Green-Rig, 
ThorncliflT  Osbaldistone  quarrelled  about  precedence  with ». 
a  gentleman  of  the  Northumbrian  border^  ta  the  full  ns 
fierce  and  inti'actable  as  himself.  In  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances, they  gave  their  commander  a  specimen  of  how 
far  their  discipline  might  be  relied  upon,  by  fighting  it 
out  with  their  rapiers,  and  my  kinsman  was  killed  on  tlic; 
spot.  His  death  was  a  great  Ipss  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  for, 
notwithstanding  his  infernal  temper,  he  had  a  grain  or 
two  of  more  sense  than  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  brother- 
hood, Rashleigh  always  excepted. 

Perceval,  the  sot,  died  also  in  his  calling.  He  had  a 
wager  with  another  gentleman,  who,  from  his  exploits  in 
that  line,  had  acquired  the  formidable  epithet  of  Brandy 
Swalewell,  which  should  drink  the  largest  cup  of  strong 
liquor  when  King  James  was  proclaimed  by  the  insurgents 
at  Morpeth.  The  exploit  was  something  enormous.  I 
forget  the  exact  quantity  of  brandy  which  Percie  swal- 
lowed, but  it  occasioned  a  fever,  of  which  he  expired  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  with  the  word  watery  watery  per- 
petually on  his  tongue. 

Dickon  broke  his  neck  near  Warrington  Bridge,  in  an 
attempt  to  show  off  a  foundered  blood-mare,  which  he 
wished  to  palm  upon  a  Manchester  merchant  who  had 
Joined  tbc  iiis'iri^eats.     He  puslied  tlie  animal  at  a  five- 
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barred  gate  ;  she  fell  in  die  leap,  and  the  unfortunate 
jockey  lost  his  life. 

Wilfred  the  fool,  as  sometimes  befalls,  had  the  best 
fortune  of  the  family.  He  was  slain  at  Proud  Preston, 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  day  that  General  Carpenter  attack- 
ed the  barricades,  fighting  with  great  bravery,  though  I 
have  heard  he  was  never  able  exactly  to  comprehend  the 
cause  of  quarrel,  and  did  not  uniformly  remember  on 
which  king's  side  he  was  engaged.  John  also  behaved 
very  boldly  in  tlie  same  engagement,  and  received  sever- 
al wounds  of  which  he  was  not  happy  enough  to  die  on 
the  spot. 

Old  Sir  Hildebrand,  entirely  broken-hearted  by  these 
successive  losses,  became,  by  the  next  day's  surrender, 
one  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and  was  lodged  in  Newgate 
widi  his  wounded^son  John. 

I  was  now  released  from  my  military  duty,  and  lost  no 
time  therefore  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
these  near  relations.  My  father's  interest  with  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  compassion  excited  by  a  parent  who 
had  sustained  the  successive  loss  of  so  many  sons  within 
so  short  a  time,  would  have  prevented  my  uncle  and  cousin 
from  being  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason  ;  but  their 
doom  was  given  forth  from  a  greater  tribunal.  John  died 
of  his  wounds  in  Newgate,  recommending  to  me,  with  his 
last  breath,  a  cast  of  hawks  which  he  had  at  the  Hall, 
and  a  black  spaniel  bitch,  called  Lucy. 

My  poor  uncle  seemed  beaten  down  to  the  very  earth 
by  his  family  calamities,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  unexpectedly  found  himself.  He  said  little,  but  seem- 
ed grateful  for  such  attentions  as  circumstances  permitted 
me  to  show  him.  I  did  not  witness  his  meeting  with  my 
father  for  the  first  time  for  so  many  years,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances so  melancholy  ;  but  judging  fronri  my  father's 
extreme  depression  of  spirits,  it  must  have  been  melan- 
choly in  the  last  degree.  Sir  Hildebrand  ispoke  with  great 
bitterness  against  Rashleigh,  now  his  only  surviving  child  , 
laid  upon  him  the  ruin  of  his  house,  and  the  deaths  of  all 
his  bretliren,  and  declared,  that  neither  he  nor  they  would 
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h«VB  plunged  into  poGtieal  intrigue,  but  lor  that  very  maia 
bar  of  his  family  who  had  been  the  first  to  desert  them. 
He  onee  or  twice  mentioiied  Diana,  always  ¥^th  gieat  af- 
fection ;  and  once  he  said,  while  I  sat  by  his  bedside—^ 
^'  Neroy,  since  Thorncliff  and  all  of  them  are  dead,  I 
am  soriy  you  cannot  have  her." 

The  expression  affected  me  much  at  the  time  ;  for  it 
was  a  usual  custom  of  the  poor  old  Baronet's,  when 
joyously  setting  forth  upon  the  morning's  chase,  to  distm- 
guish  Thorncliff,  who  was  a  favourite,  while  he  summoned 
the  rest  more  generally  ;  and  the  lood  jolly  tone  in  which 
he  used  to  hollo,  "  Call  Thornie — call  all  of  them,"  con- 
trasted sadly  with  the  wobegone  and  self-abandoning 
note  in  which  he  uttered  the  disconsolate  words  which  I 
have  above  quoted.  He  mentioned  the  contents  of  his 
will,  and  supplied  me  with  an  authenticated  copy — ^the 
original  be  bad  deposited  with  my  old' acquaintance  Mr. 
Justice  Inglewood,  who,  dreaded  by  no  one,  and  confided 
in  by  all  as  a  kind  of  neutral  person,  had  become,  for  aught 
I  know,  the  depositary  of  half  the  wills  of  the  fighting 
men  of  both  factions  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

The  greater  part  of  my  uncle's  last  hours  were  spent 
in  the  discharge  of  the  religious  duties  of  his  church,  in 
which  he  was  directed  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Sardinian 
ambassador,  for  whom,  with  some  difiiculty,  we  obtained 
permission  to  visit  him.  I  could  not  ascertain  by  my  own 
observation,  or  through  tlie  medical  attendants,  that  Sir 
Hildebrand  Osbaldistone  died  of  any  formed  complaint 
bearing  a  name  in  the  science  of  medicine.  He  seemed 
to  be  completely  worn  out  and  broken  down  by  fatigue 
of  body  and  distress  of  mind,  and  rather  ceased  to  exist 
than  died  of  any  positive  struggle  ;  just  as  a  vessel,  buf 
fetted  and  tossed  by  a  succession  of  tempestuous  gales,  her 
timbers  overstrained,  and  her  joints  loosened,  will  some- 
times spring  a  leak  and  founder,  when  there  are  no  ap- 
parent causes  for  her  destruction. 

It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  my  father,  after 
the  last  duties  were  performed  to  his  brother,  appeared 
suddenly  to  imbibe  a  strong  anxiety  that  I  should  act  upon 
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the  will,  and  repres^t  his  fkther's  house,  which  had  hith- 
erto seemed  to  be  the  thing  iti  the  world  which  had  least 
chaVms  for  him.  But  formerly,  he  had  been  only  like  the 
fox  in  the  fable,  contemning  what  was  beyond  his  reach  ; 
and,  moreover,  I  doubt  riot  that  th6  excessive  dislike 
which  he  entertained  against  Rashleigh  (now  Sir  Rash- 
leigh)  Osbaldistone,  who  loudly  threatened  to  attack  liis 
father  SirHildebrand'^  will  and  settlement,  corroborated 
my  father's  desire  to  maintain  it. 

**  He  had  been  most  unjustly  disinherited,*'  he  said, 
"  by  his  own  father — his  brother's  will  had  repaired  the 
disgrace,  if  not  the  injury,  by  leaving  the  wreck  of  the 
property  to  Frank,  the  natural  heir,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined the  bequest  should  take  effect." 

In  the  meantime,  Rashleigh  was  not  altogether  a  con- 
temptible personage  as  an  opponent.  The  information  he 
had  given  to  government  was  critically  well-timed,  and 
his  extreme  plausibility,  with  the  extent  of  his  intelligence, 
and  the  artful  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  assume 
both  merit  and  influence,  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  pro- 
cured him  patrons  among  ministers.  We  were  already 
in  the  full  tide  of  litigation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
pillaging  the  firm  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  progress  we  made  in  that  comparatively 
simple  law-suit,  there  was  a  chance  that  this  second  course 
of  litigation  might  be  drawn  out  beyond  the  period  of  all 
our  natural  lives. 

To  avert  these  delays  as  much  as  possible,  my  father, 
by  the  advice  of  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  paid  oflf 
and  vested  in  my  person  the  right  to  certain  larg6  mort- 
gages, affecting  Osbaldistone  Hall.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  opportunity  to  convert  a  great  share  of  the  largie  profits 
which  accrued  from  the  rapid  rise  of  the  funds  upoii  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  experience  he  had 
so  lately  had  ofthe  perils  of  commerce,  encouraged  him  to 
realize,  in  this  manner,  a  considerable  part  of  his  property. 
At  any  rate,  it  s6  chanced,  that,  iiistead  of  commanding 
me  to  the  desk,  as  i  fully  expected,  having  intimated  niy 
willingness  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  however  they  might 
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deslbe  me,  I  received  his  directions  to  go  dowo  to  Osk 
baldistone  Hall,  and  take  possession  of  it  as  the  heir  and 
representative  of  the  family.  I  was  directed  to  apply  ta 
Squire  Inglewood  for  the  copy  of  my  uncle's  will  depos* 
ited  with  him,  and  take  all  necessary  measures  to  secure 
that  possession,  which  sages  say  makes  nine  points  of  the 
law. 

At  another  time  I  should  have  been  delighted  with  this 
change  of  destination.  But  now  Osbaldistone  HaU  was 
accompanied  with  many  painful  recollections*  Still,  how- 
ever, I  thought,  that  in  that  neighbourhood  only  I  was 
likely  to  acquire  some  information  respecting  the  fate  of 
Diana  Vernon.  I  had  every  reason  to  fear  it  must  be  far 
difierent  from  what  i  could  have  wished  it.  But  1  could 
obtain  no  precise  iaformation  on  the  subject.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  endeavoured,  by  such  acts  of  kindness  as  their  situa* 
Uon  admitted,  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  some  distant 
relations  who  were  among  the  prisoners  in  Newgate.  A 
pride  which  I  could  not  condemn,  and  a  natural  suspicion  of 
the  Whig,  Frank  Osbaldistone,  cousin  to  the  double-dis- 
tilled traitor,  Rashleigh,  closed  every  heart  and  tongue, 
and  I  only  received  thanks,  cold  and  extorted,  in  exchange 
for  such  benefits  as  I  had  power  to  offer.  The  arm  of 
the  law  was  also  gradually  abridging  the  numbers  of  those 
whom  I  endeavoured  to  serve,  and  the  hearts  of  the  sur- 
vivors became  gradually  more  contracted  towards  all 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  concerned  with  the  existing 
government.  As  they  were  led  gradually,  and  by  de- 
tachments, to  execution,  those  who  survived  lost  interest 
in  mankind,  and  the  desire  of  communicating  with  them. 
I  shall  long  remember  what  one  of  them,  Ned  Shafton  by 
name,  replied  to  my  anxious  inquiry,  whether  there  was 
any  indulgence  I  could  procure  him  9  "  Mr.  Frank  Os- 
baldistone, I  must  suppose  you  mean  me  kindly,  and 
therefore  I  thank  you.  But,  by  G — ,  men  cannot  be  fat- 
tened like  poultry,  when  they  see  their  neighbours  carried 
off  day  by  day  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  know  that 
their  own  necks  are  to  be  twisted  round  in  their  turn.'* 
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UpcNd  the  whole,  therefore,  I  was  glad  to  escape  from 
London,  from  Newgate,  and  from  the  scenes  which  both 
exhibited,  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  Northumberland. 
Andrew  Fairservice  had  continued  in  my  service  more 
from  my  father's  pleasure  than  my  own.  At  present  there 
seemed  a  prospect  that  his  local  acquaintance  with  Osbal- 
distone  Hall  and  its  vicinity  might  be  useful  ;  and,  of 
course,  he  accompanied  me  on  my  journey,  and  I  enjoy- 
ed the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  him,  by  establishing  him 
in  his  old  quarters.  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  pre- 
vail upon  my  father  to  interest  himself  in  him,  unless  it 
were  by  the  art,  which  he  possessed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  of  affecting  an  extreme  attachment  to  his  master, 
which  theoretical  attachment  he  made  compatible  in  prac- 
tice with  playing  all  manner  of  tricks  without  scruple, 
providing  only  against  his  master  being  cheated  by  any 
one  but  himself. 

We  performed  our  journey  to  the  North  without  any 
remarkable  adventure,  and  we  found  the  country,  so  lately 
agitated  by  rebellion,  now  peaceful  and  in  good  order. 
The  nearer  we  approached  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  the 
more  did  my  heart  sink  at  the  thought  of  entering  that 
deserted  mansion*  sothat,  in  order  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  I 
resolved  first  to  make  my  visit  at  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood's. 

That  venerable  person  had  been  much  disturbed  with 
thoughts  of  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  now  was  ;  and 
natural  recollections  of  the  past  had  interfered  considera- 
bly with  the  active  duty,  which,  in  his  present  situation, 
might  have  been  expected  from  him.  He  was  fortunate, 
however,  in  one  respect  :  He  had  got  rid  of  his  clerk 
Jobson,  who  had  finally  left  him  in  dudgeon  at  his  inac- 
tivity, and  become  legal  assistant  to  a  certain  Squire 
Standish,  who  had  lately  commenced  operations  in  those 
parts  as  a  justice,  with  a  zeal  for  King  George  and  the 
Protestant  succession,  which,  very  dififerent  from  the  feel- 
ings of  his  old  patron,  Mr.  Jobson  had  more  occasion  to 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  than  to  stimulate 
lo  exertion. 
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Old  Justice  Inglewobd  rfecelv^d  me  WlAi  great  cmirte- 
sy,  and  readfly  exhibited  my  uticle's  will,  which  seemed 
to  be  without  a  flaw.  He  was  for  some  time  in  obvious 
distress,  how  he  should  speak  and  act  in  my  presence ; 
but  when  he  found,  that,  though  a  supporter  of  the  pres- 
ent government  upon  principle,  I  was  disposed  to  think 
with  pity  on  those  who  had  opposed  it  on  a  mistaken 
feeling  of  k)yaky  and  duty,  his  discourse!  became  a  very 
diverting  medley  of  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  had 
left  undOb^,-^th€l  pains  he  had  taken  to  pi^ vent  s6me 
squires  from  joining,  and  to  wink  at  tlie  escape  of  others, 
who  had  been  so  unlucky  bS  to  engage  in  the  affair. 

We  were  tete-&-tSte,  and  several  bumpers  had  been 
quaflfed  by  the  Justice's  special  desirie,  wherf,  on  a  sud- 
deni  he  requested  me  to  fill  a  bona  fide  brimmer  to  the 
health  of  poor  dear  Die  Vernon,  the  rose  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  heath-bell  of  Cheviot,  and  the  blossom  that's 
transplanted  to  an  infernal  convent, 

"  Is  not  Miss  Vernort  married  tfceri-?"  I'exdaSm'ed  in 
great  astonishments     «  I  thOtight  his-  Exc^Ufency"^ 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  hid  Excelteitiy  aiftF  hi^  Lordship's 
all  a  Irambug  now,  you  knOW-^tn^'re  9a  Ofertfl&itt^'  titles 
—-earl  of  Beauchampj  siiirf  aHM^^a^l^  ptett1j[>ol\etttiary 
from  France,  wheti'thfe  Dukfe  R^^itt'tiff  OHeans  scarce 
knew  that  he  lived,  I  dare  say.  Rot  ybu  miist  have  seen 
old  Sir  Frederick  Vernon  at  the  HUl,  when  he  played 
the  part  of  Father  Vaughan  9" 

"Good  Heavens  !  then  Vaughan  was  Miss  Vemon^s' 
father  !" 

"  To  be  sure  he  was,"  said  the  Justice,  codly  ; 
"  ther6's  Ao  use  in  keeping  the  secret  nOW,  for  he  must 
be  out  of  the  country  by  this  time — otherwise,  no  dotibf 
it  wbuM  be  my  duty  to  apprehend'  him.— ComiB,  oflfwitb 
your  bumper  to  my  dear  loi^t  Die! 

Ahd  >M  fa«r  1i«tfUi  g»  iMfM,  aMond,  wdsaA, 

And  let  her  beaMtf  go  romAl ; 
For  though  your  stocking  be  of  silk, 

Your  knees  near  kiss  the  ground,  aground,  agroundi'^ 
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1  ^^s'  uittible,  ffs  the  readet'  majr  ^asilj  csoDceivi^,  to 
join  in  die  Justice's  j6llit)r.  My  head  swam  with  the 
shocic  I  had  received.  "  I  never  heard,'*  I  said,  "  that 
Miss  Vernon's  father  was  living." 

"  It  was  not  otir  government's  fault  that  he  is,"  repfied 
luglewood,  *^  for  the  devil  a  mto  there  is  whose  head 
would  have  brought  itiore  money.  He  was  condemned 
to  death  for  Pen  wick's  plot,  and  was  thought  to  have  had 
some  hand  in  the  Knights-bridge  affair,  in  King  William's 
time  ;  and  as  he  had  married  in  Scotland,  a  relation 
of  the  house  of  Breadalbane,  he  possessed  great  influ- 
ence with  all  their  chiefs.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  being 
demanded  to  be  given  up  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  but 
he  shammed  ill,  and  his  death  was  given  publicly  out  in 
the  French  papers.  But  when  he  came  back  here  on 
the  old  score,  we  old  cavaliers  knew  him  well, — that  is  to 
say,  I  knew  him,  not  as  being  a  cavalier  myself,  but  no 
information  being  lodged  against  the  poor  gentleman,  and 
my  memory  being  shortened  by  frequent  attacks  of  the 
gout,  I  could  not  have  sworn  to  him,  you  know." 

"  Was  he  then  not  known  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  9"  1 
inquired. 

"To  none  but  his  daughter,  the  old  knight,  and 
Rashleigh;  who  had  got  at  that  secret  as  he  did  at  every 
one  else,  and  held  it  like  a  twisted  cord  about  poor  Die's 
neck.  I  have  seen  her  one  hundred  times  she  would 
have  spit  at  him,  if  it  had  not  been  fear  for  her  father, 
whose  life  would  not  have  been  worth  five  minutes  pur- 
chase if  he  had  been  discovered  to  the  government — But 
don't  mistake  me,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  ;  I  say  the  govern- 
ment is  a  good,  a  gracious^  and  a  just  government ;  and 
if  it  has  hanged  one^half  of  the  rebels,  poor  things,  all 
will  acknowledge  they  would  not  have  been  touched  had 
ihey  staid  peaceably  at  home." 

Waiving  the  discussion  of  these  political  questions,  I 
bi  ought  back  Mr;  Inglewbod  to  bis  subject,  and  1  found 
that  Diana,  having  positively  refused  to  marry  any  of  the 
Osbaldistone  family,  and  expressed  her  particular  detes- 
tation of  Rashleigh,  he  had  from  that  time  begun  to  cool 
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in  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  ,  to  which,  aa  the 
youngest  of  six  brethren,  and  bold,  artful,  and  able,  he  had 
hitherto  looked  forward  as  the  means  of  making  his  fortune.-. 
Probably  the  compulsion  with  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
render  up  the  spoils  which  he  bad  abstracted  from  my  fath- 
er's  counting-house  by  the  united  authority  of  Sir  Freder- 
ick Vernon,  and  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  had  determined  his 
resolution  to  advance  his  progress  by  changing  his  opinions, 
and  betraying  his  trust.  Perhaps  also,  for  few  men  were 
better  judges  where  his  interest  was  concerned,  he  consid- 
ered their  means  and  talents  to  be,  as  they  afterwards  prov- 
ed, greatly  inadequate  to  the  important  task  of  overthrow- 
ing an  established  government.  Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  or, 
as  he  was  called  among  the  Jacobites,  his  Excellency  Vis- 
count Beauchamp,  had,  with  his  daughter,  some  difficulty 
in  escaping  the  consequences  of  Rashleigh's  information. 
Here  Mr.  Inglewood's  information  was  at  fault ;  but  he 
did  not  doubt,  since  we  had  not  heard  of  Sir  Frederick 
being  in  tlie  hands  of  the  government,  he  must  be  by  this 
time  abroad,  where,  agreeable  to  the  cruel  bond  he  had 
entered  into  with  his  brother-in-law,  Diana,  since  she  had 
declined  to  select  a  husband  out  of  the  Osbaldistone 
family,  must  be  conBned  to  a  convent.  The  original 
cause  of  this  singular  agreement  Mr.  Inglewood  could  not 
perfectly  explain  ;  but  he  understood  it  was  a  family  com- 
pact, entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Sir 
Frederick  the  rents  of  the  remnant  of  his  large  estates, 
which  had  been  vested  in  the  Osbaldistone  family  by  some 
legal  manoeuvre  ^  in  short,  a  family  compact,  in  which, 
like  many  of  those  undertaken  at  that  time  of  day,  the 
feelings  of  the  principal  parties  interested  were  no  mor^ 
regarded  than  if  they  had  been  a  part  of  the  live-stock 
upon  the  lands. 

I  cannot  tell,  such  is  the  waywardness  of  the  human 
heart,  whether  this  intelligence  gave  me  joy  or  sorrow 
(t  seemed  to  me,  that,  in  the  knowledge  Uiat  Miss  Ver 
non  was  eternally  divided  from  me,  not  by  marriage  with 
another,  but  by  seclusion  in  a  convent,  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  absurd  bargain  of  this  kind,  my  regret  for  her  loss  was 
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aggravated  father  than  diminished.  I  beeanie  dull»  low- 
spirited,  absent,  and  unable  to  support  the  task  of  coii- 
vc^rsing  with  Justice  Inglewood,  who  in  his  turn  yawned, 
and  proposed  to  retire  early.  I  took  leave  of  him  over 
night,  determining  the  next  day  before  breakfast,  to  ride 
over  to  Osbaldistone  Hall. 

Mr.  Inglewood  acquiesced  in  my  proposal.  *'  It  would 
be  well,"  he  said,  <'  that  I  made  my  appearance  there 
before  I  was  known  to  be  in  the  country,  the  more  espe-> 
cially  as  Sir  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  was  now,  he  under- 
stood, at  Mr.  Jobson's  house,  hatching  some  mischief 
doubdess. — ^They  were  fit  company,"  he  added,  "  for 
each  other,  Sir  Rashleigh  having  lost  all  right  to  mingle 
in  the  society  of  men  of  honour  ;  but  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible two  such  d d  rascals  should  collogue  together 

without  mischief  to  honest  people." 

He  concluded,  by  earnestly  recommending  a  toast  and 
tankard,  and  an  attack  upon  his  venison  pasty,  before  1 
set  out  in  the  morning,  just  to  break  the  cold  air  on  the 
wolds. 
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His  master's  gone,  and  no  one  now 

Dwells  in  the  balls  of  Ivor ; 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses  all  are  dead, 

He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

Wofdtwtffih* 

There  are  few  more  melancholy  sensations  than  thos4 
with  which  we  regard  scenes  of  past  pleasure,  when  al- 
tered  and  deserted.  In  my  ride  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  } 
past  the  same  objects  which  1  had  seen  in  company  with 
Miss  Vernon  on  the  day  of  our  memorable  ride  from  In- 
glewood-Place.  Her  spirit  seemed  to  keep  me  company 
on  the  way ;  and,  when  1  approached  the  spot  where  I  had 
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first  seen  her,  I  almost  Ustened  for  ffi^  ^ff  61  ttHi  lftXiSa§ 
And  the  notes  of  die  bom,  and  strdhetf  ihj  eyi^'pn  HMidlt 
space,  as  if  io  descry  the  fail'  huhfi^ess  agjliti  dyinbeiid  BfeS 
^n  rippa^itibn  ff6m  th«  hill.  But  ^  iifti^  iSbfSfi  §§^  a 
wtf^  solittf r^.  When  I  feac^ed  th^  HaD,  the  (iJtmiA  d6m 
and  windows,  the  grass-grown'  pafei)ileftt^  Ab  cbtiHi^,' 
Whteh  Were  nbW  do  sifent,  pres^t^  H  ^tttiftig  dddtrit^  to 
the  gay  and  buying  scetie  I  Had  so  6ft^  se^  tfi^til^  elb- 
Wbh,  whett  the  merry  htrnlers  trere  going  ftwth  to  their 
itifo^ding  spoft,  6t  retunfri^  to  tb^  daily  festirah  The  jby- 
ous  bark  of  the  fox-hounds  as  they  were  uufcbupferf,  tba 
eries  of  th^  huntsmen,  the  clang  of  the  horses^hoofe,  the 
load  laugh  of  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  his  strong  and 
numerous  descendants,  were  all  silenced  now  and  forei^er* 

While  I  gaz^d  round  the  scene  of  solitude  and  empti- 
ness, I  was  inexpressibly  affected,  even  by  recollecting 
those  whom,  when  alive,  I  had  no  reason  to  regard  vnth 
tf  ffecti'on;  But  the  thought  that  so  many  youths  of  good*> 
ly  presence,  warm  with  Kfe,  health,  and  confidence,  were 
within  so  short  a  time  cold  in  the  grave,  by  various  yet 
all  violent  and  unexpected  modes  of  death,  afibrded  a 
picture  of  mortality  at  which  the  mmd  trembled.  It  was 
little  consolation  to  me  that  I  returned  a  proprietor  to  the 
halls,  which  I  had  left  almost  like  a  fugitive.  My  mind 
was  not  habituated  t6  regard  the  scenes  around  as  my 
property,  and  I  felt  myself  an  usurper,  at  least  an  in- 
truding stranger,  arid'  could'  hardly  diVest  ihyself  of  the 
idea,  that  some  of  the  bulky  forms  of  niy  deceased  kins- 
men, were,  like  the  gigantic  spectres  of  a  romance,  to 
appear  in  the  gateway,  and  dispute  my  entrance. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  these  sad  thoughts,  my  follow 
er,  Andrew,  whose  feelings  were  of  a  very  dificfi^eiit^  na- 
ture, exerted  himself  in  Plundering  alternately  oii  eVery 
door  in  the  building,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  for  ad- 
mittance, in  a  tone  so  loud  as  to  intimate,  that  Ae,  at 
least,  was  fully  sensible  of  his  newly  acquired  importaiice, 
as  squire  of  the  body  to  the  new  lord-of-the-manor.  At 
length,  timidly  and  reluctantly,  Antht)ny  Syddall,  ray 
uncle's  aged  butler  and  major-domo,  presented  fiiinself 
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at  a  lowei'  i^ndbW,  \V^Il  fdndecf  witf^  irbtif  fir^sT,  ittd  ih^ 
quired  our  iusiiiess. 

*^^T^e  are  corrie  to  tkk  ydui*  charge'  rf  your  fitfritf, 
my  aiitd  frtend','^  said  Andrew  FairSefvice  }  *'  y^  fttay 
gie  up  your  keys  as  sune  a3  ye  like — ^ilka  dog  has  his 
day.  I'll  tak  the  platfe  and  napery  aff  your  hand.  Ye 
hae  had  your  ain  tiniie  6*i  Mr.  Syddall ;  but  ilka  beatt 
has  its  black,  aiid  Hka  path  has  its  puddle  ;  ahd  it  wiU 
nist  set  you  henceforth  to  sit  at  the  board-etid,  asweelas 
it  didi  Andrew  lang  syne.** 

Checking  with  some  (Gfficulty  the  fdf  Wardne^  of  my 
follower^  I  explained  to  Syddall  the  dative  of  my  nght, 
and  the  title  I  had  to  demand  admittance  mto  the  Hall,  ds 
into  ray  own  property.  The  old  man  seeihed  much  agi- 
tated and  distressed,  and  testified  manlfesf  reluctance  to 
give  me  entrance,  although  it  Wa^  couched  in  a  humble 
and  submissive  tone.  1  allowed  for  the  agitation  of  nat- 
ural feelings,  which  really  did  thie  old  man  honour  ;  but 
continued  peremptory  in  my  demand  of  admittance,  ex- 
plaining to  him  that  bis  refusal  would  oblige  tiie  to  apply 
for  Mr.  Inglewood's  warrant,  a'rirf  a  cohstable. 

^*  We  are  come  from  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood's  this 
morning,'*  said  Andrew,  to  enforce  the  menace,  "  «nd  1 
saw  Archie  Rutledge,  the  constable,  as  I  came  up  by — 
the  country's  no  to  be  lawless  as  it  has  been,  Mr.  Syddall, 
letting  rebels  and  papists  gang  on  as  they  best  listed." 

The  threat  of  the  law  sounded  dreadful  in  the  old 
man's  ears,  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  suspicion  under 
which  he  himself  lay,  from  his  religibtt  and  his  devotion 
to  Sir  Hiidebrand  and  his  sons.  Re  undid,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  one  of  the  postern  entrances,  which  was  se- 
cured with  many  a  bolt  and  bar,  and  humbly  hoped  that 
r  would  excuse  him  for  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty. — r  reassured  him,  and  told  him  I  had  the  better 
opinion  of  him  for  his  caution. 

"  Sae  have  not  I,"  said  Andrew  ;  "  Syddall  is  an 
Ruld  sneck-drawer  ;  he  wadna  be  looking  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  his  knees  knocking  thegither,  unless  it  were 
for  sometliing  raair  than  he's  like  to  tell  us." 
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. "  Lord  forgive  you,  Mr,  Pairsenrice,'*  repfied  the 
jbutler,  <^  to  say  such  thmgs  of  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
servant  ! — ^Where,"— -following  me  humbly  along  the 
passage,  "  where  would  it  be  your  honour's  pleasure  to 
have  a  fire  lighted  9  I  fear  me  you  will  find  the  house 
very  dull  and  dreary — But  perhaps  you  mean  .to  ride 
back  to  Inglewood-Place  to  dinner  ?" 

"  Light  a  fire  in  the  library,"  I  replied. 

"  In  the  library  !" — answered  the  old  man  ;  "  no- 
body has  sat  there  this  many  a  day,  and  the  room  smokes, 
for  the  daws  have  built  in  the  chimney  this  spring,  and 
there  were  no  young  men  about  the  Hall  to  pull  them 
down." 

"  Our  ain  reek's  better  than  other  folk's  fire,"  said 
Andrew  ;  "  his  honour  likes  the  library.  He's  nane  o' 
your  Papishers,  that  delight  in  blinded  ignorance,  Mr. 
Syddall." 

Very  reluctandy,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  butler  led 
the  way  to  the  library,  and,  contrary  to  what  he  had  given 
me  to  expect,  the  interior  of  the  apartment  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  lately  arranged,  and  made  more  comfortable 
than  usual.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  which  burned 
clearly,  notwithstanding  what  Syddall  had  reported  of  the 
vent.  Taking  up  the  tongs,  as  if  to  arrange  the  wood, 
but  rather  perhaps  to  conceal  his  own  confusion,  the  but- 
ler observed,  "  it  was  burning  clear  now,  but  had  smoked 
woundily  in  the  morning." 

Wishing  to  be  alone,  till  I  recovered  myself  from  the 
first  painful  sensations  which  every  thing  around  me  re- 
called, I  desired  old  Syddall  to  call  the  land-steward, 
who  lived  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Hall. 
He  departed  with  obvious  reluctance.  I  next  ordered 
Andrew  to  procure  the  attendance  of  a  couple  of  stout 
fellows  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  the  population  around 
being  papists,  and  Sir  Rashleigh,  who  was  capable  of  any 
desperate  enterprize,  being  in  ^the  neighbourhood.  An- 
drew Fairservice  undertook  this  task  with  great  cheerful- 
ness, aad  promised  to  bring  me  up  from  Trinlay-Knowe, 
'  twa  true-blue  presbyterians  like  himsell,  that  would  face 
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Wi  outri«jce  baitb  the  pope,  the  devil,  ^ikJ  the  j  ictcudcr 
—and  blithe  will  1  be  o'  that  company  ray  sell,  for  lliiB 
ifery  last  night  that  I  was  at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  the  blight 
be  on  ilka  blossorn  in  my  bit  yard,  if  I  didna  see  that 
very  picture  (pointing  to  the  full-length  portrait  of  Miss 
Vernon's  grandfather)  walking  by  moonlight  in  the  gar- 
den !  I  tauld  y<)ur  honour  I  was  fleyed  wi'  a  bogle  that 
night,  but  ye  wadna  listen  to  me — I  aye  thought  there 
was  witchcraft  and  deevilry  amang  the  papisbers,  but  1 
ne'er  saw't  wi'  bodily  een  till  that  awfu'  night." 

"  Get  along,  sir,"  said  I,  "  and  bring  the  fellows  you 
talk  of  ;  and  see  they  have  more  sense  than  yourself,  and 
are  not  frightened  at  their  own  shadow." 

^^  I  hae  been  cx)unted  as  gude  a  man  as  my  neighbours 
©re  now,"  m^  Andrew,  petulandy  ;  "  but  I  dinna  pre- 
tend lo  deal  wi'  evil  spirits."  And  so  he  made  his  exit 
as  Wardlaw  the  land«steward  made  his  appearance. 

He  was  a  man  of  sense  and  honesty,  without  whose 
careful  management  my  uncle  would  have  found  it  difS- 
cult  to  have  maintained  himself  a  housekeeper  so  long  as 
he  did.  He  examined  the  nature  of  my  right  of  posses- 
sion carefully,  and  admitted  it  candidly.  To  any  one 
else  the  succession  would  have  been  a  poor  one,  so  much 
was  the  land  encumbered  with  debt  and  mortgage.  Most 
of  these,  however,  were  ah-eady  vested  in  my  father's 
person,  and  he  was  in  a  train  of  acquiring  the  rest ;  his 
large  gains,  by  the  recent  rise  of  the  funds,  having  made 
it  a  matter  of  ease  and  convenience  for  him  to  pay  off 
the  debt  which  affected  his  patrimony.  " 

I  transacted  much  necessary  business  with  Mr.  Ward- 
law,  and  detained  him  to  dine  with  me.  We  preferred 
taking  our  repast  in  the  library,  although  Syddall  strongly 
recommended  our  removing  tq  the  Stone-Hall,  which  he 
had  put  in  order  for  the  occasion.  Meantime  Andrew 
made  his  appearance  with  his  true-blue  recruits,  whom 
he  recommended  in  the  highest  terms,  as  "  sober  decent 
men,  weel  founded  in  doctrinal  points,  and,  above  all,  as 
bold  as  lions."  I  ordered  them  something  to  drink,  and 
they  left  the  room.      I  observed  old  Syddall  shake  his 
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head  as  tbej  went  out,  and  iodisted  upon  kiMifJiig  Ae 
reason. 

"  I  maybe  cannot  expect,"  be  said,  ^  fb^  yew  hon- 
our should  put  confidence  in  what  I  say,  but  it  is  Heaven's 
truth  for  all  that — Ambrose  Wingfield  is  as  honest  a  man 
as  lives,  but  if  there  is  a  false  knave  in  the  country,  it  is 
his  brother  Lancie-r-the  whole  country  knows  him  to  be  a 
spy  for  Clerk  Jobson  on  the  poor  gentlemen  that  have 
been  in  trouble — But  he^s  a  dissenter,  and  I  suppose 
that's  enough  now-a-days." 

Having  thus  far  given  vent  to  his  fe^ings,  to  which, 
however,  I  was  litde  disposed  to  pay  attention,  and  hav- 
ing placed  the  wine  on  the  table,  the  old  buder  left  the 
apartment. 

Mr.  Wardtaw  having  remained  with  me  until  the  even- 
ing was  somewbat  advanced,  at  length  bundled  up  bis 
papers,  and  removed  himself  to  his  own  habitation,  leav- 
ing me  in  that  confused  state  of  mind  in  which  we  can 
hardly  say  whether  we  desire  company  or  solitude.  I 
had  not,  however,  the  choice  betwixt  Uiem  ;  for  I  was 
left  alone  in  the  room,  of  all  others  most  cafeulated  to 
inspire  me  with  melancholy  reflections. 

As  twilight  was  darkening  the  apartment,  Andrew  had 
the  sagacity  to  advance  his  head  at  the  door,  not  to  ask 
if  I  wished  for  lights,  but  to  recommend  them  as  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  the  bogles  which  stiH  haunted 
his  imagination.  I  rejected  his  proffer  somewhat  peevish- 
ly, trimmed  the  wood-fire,  and  placing  myself  in  one  of 
the  large  leathern  chairs  which  flanked  the  old  Gothic 
chimney,  I  watched  unconsciously  the  bickering  of  the 
blaze  which  I  had  fostered.  "  And  this,"  said  I  abne, 
'  is  the  progress  and  the  issue  of  human  wishes !  nursed 
by  the  merest  trifles,  they  are  first  kindled  by  fancy,  nay, 
are  fed  upon  the  vapour  of  hope  till  they  consume  the 
substance  which  they  inflame  ;  and  man,  and  his  hopes* 
passions,  and  desires,  sink  into  a  worthless  heap  of  em 
bers  and  ashes  !*' 

There  was  a  deep  sigh  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  which  seemed  to  reply  to  my  reflections.     I  start* 


«^HPtia  .immmm\-rVi\%m  Ywrnm  ^^  before  im, 

y^gtiijg  PR  sfijie  ^fij  of  a  ftguye  9p  ftMropgJy  x^sgiwtlUog  that 
pf  th^  Soprt^fflt  ^  q(t§n  4[npnftqflpd,  th»J  I  loqkM  ijwiily  at 
the  ffmpj  .^mP^V^g  ^  »ep  it  ^mpy.  My  6r«t  idea  waf , 
^ithj^j  |hat  J  ^4  gpqe  ^fl4^i#  diltractqd,  or  that  the 
^pirit^  of  fj^^  ,^ead  h^ji  ^rmn  mi  hem  pJaced  beforQ  me. 
A  second  glance  convinced  me  qf  ray  beiog  in  my  aeiif^, 
md  that  the  l;inn§  jw^bipb  s^topd  beifoire  me  were  real  and 
i^f ?inUaL  Jt  ]^fi^  {l^aiia  he;;$Qlf,  Ibougb  paler  and  tjiin- 
ner  th^n  her  {qxm^X  9^\i  I  and  il  w^  ao  teQant  of  the 
grave  who  stood  beside  her,  but  Vaugban,  or  rather  Sir 
Frederjgl^  Yisfa^^p,  ip  a  dreas  made  to  imitate  that  of  his 
ancestpi;,  tq  jj^bos^  pjctur^  bis  countenance  possessed  a 
fij^mily  re^eipblaop^.  He  was  the  first  that  spoke, 
for  l>iapa  kept  heir  eye^  fastrfixed  on  ths  ground,  and  as^ 
tonisiuvH^  actually  idveited  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth. 

^^  We  are  your  sup{diaQts,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  he  said, 
V  a^d  we  Qlaim  dxe  reluge  and  protection  of  your  roof 
^tt  ^e  can  pursue  a  journey,  where  dungeons  and  death 
gape  for  nw  at  every  step." 

^*  Surjely,"  I  ariUculated  with  great  difficulty — "  Miss 
VerooQ  cannot  suppose — you,  sir,  cannot  believe,  that  I 
haY^  (borgot  your  interference  in  my  difficulties,  or  that  I 
am  capable  of  betraying  any  one,  much  less  you  9" 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Sir  Frederick  ;  "  yet  it  is  with  the 
mp^t  inexpressible  reluctance  that  I  impose  on  you  a  con- 
fidence, disagreeable  perhaps— certainly  dangerous — and 
which  I  would  have  specially  wished  to  have  conferred  oa 
some  one  else.  But  my  fate,  which  has  chased  me 
ihroMgh  a  life  of  perils  and  escapes,  is  uow  pressing  me 
bard,  and  I  have  no  alternative." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  voice  of  the 
offi<;ious  Andrew  was  heard.  '^  A'm  bringin'  in  the 
caunles — Ye  can  light  them  gin  ye  like— Can  do  is  easy 
carried  sJi^out  wi'  ane." 

I  ran  to  the  door,  which,  as  I  hoped,  I  reached  in  ume 
to  prevent  his  observing  who  were  in  the  apartment.  1 
turned  him  out  with  hasty  violence,  shut  the  door  after 
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him  and  locked  it-^0&  insUititly  remembering  fab  two 
companions  below,  knowing  bis  talkatrre  humour,  dnd 
recollecting  Syddall's  remark,  that  one  of  them  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spy,  I  followed  him  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the 
servants'  hall,  in  which  tiiey  were  assembled.  Andrew's 
tongue  was  loud  as  I  opened  the  door,  but  my  unexpected 
appearance  silenced  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  you  fool  V*  said  I ; 
^^  you  stare  and  look  wild,  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"  N— n — no — nothing,"  said  Andrew  ;  "  but  your 
worship  was  pleased  to  be  hasty." 

^*  Because  you  disturbed  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  you 
fooL  Syddall  tells  me  he  cannot  6nd  beds  for  these  good 
fellows  to-night,  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  thinks  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  detain  them.  Here  is  a  crown«piece  for  them 
to  drink  my  health,  and  thanks  for  their  good-will. — You 
will  leave  the  Hall  immediately,  my  good  lads." 

The  men  thanked  me  for  my  bounty,  took  the  silver, 
and  withdrew,  apparently  unsuspicious  and  contented.  I 
watched  their  departure  until  I  was  sure  they  could  have 
no  further  intercourse  that  night  with  honest  Andrew* 
And  so  instandy  had  I  followed  on  his  heels,  that  I  thought 
he  could  not  have  time  to  speak  two  words  with  them  be- 
fore I  interrupted  him.  But  it  is  wonderful  what  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  only  two  words.  On  this  occasion 
they  cost  two  lives. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  the  best  which  oc- 
curred to  me  upon  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  to  secure 
privacy  for  my  guests,  1  returned  to  report  my  proceed- 
bgs,  and  added,  that  I  had  desired  SyddaU  to  answer 
every  summons,  concluding  that  it  was  by  his  connivance 
they  had  been  secreted  in  the  Hall.  Diana  raised  her 
eyes  to  thank  me  for  the  caution. 

"  You  now  understand  my  mystery,"  she  said  ;  "  you 
know,  doubdessyhow  near  and  dear  that  relative  is  who 
has  so  often  found  shelter  here  ;  and  will  be  no  longer 
surprised,  that  Rashleigh,  having  such  a  secret  at  his  com- 
mand, should  rule  me  with  a  rod  of  iron." 


Her  father  ajjd^d,  « tlj^t  it  waa  t^^  Mf^^rt^pn  ta.tr^^ 
ble  me  witb  their  presjepce;^.  short  a  tir^i?  ^s^ijifa^possJWe/' 

I  entreated  the  fugitive^  to  w^vei  ^yiery  c?oiijsi4^^^ 
but  what  affected  their  safety,  and  to  re^y  on  i^y  utmost 
exertions  to  promote  k.  Thisled  ^p  aa  e^^^tipn  p^ 
the.<?ircumstances  under  which  they  stopdi. 

"1  alwgjjrs  suspected  Rashleigh  Qsbaldistpne,"  said  Sir 
Frederick  ;  "  hut  his  conduct  towards  my  ui^prqtqqted 
cliild,  which  with  difficulty  I  wrung  from  her,  and  his 
tie^ch^ry  in  your  father's  affairs,  made  mehat^  and  des- 
pise himi.  In  our  last  interview  1  conceded  not  my  sen- 
timents, as  I  should  in  prudence  haveattea)ptedtodo;^din 
resentment  of  the  scorn  with  which  |  t?re^ted  him,  iie  ad- 
ded treacheiy  and  ajpostacy  to  his  catalogue  ot  crimes, 
I  at  that  time  fondly  hoped  thait  his  defection  would  be  of 
little  cpnsequence.  The  Earj  of  Mar  had  a  gallant  army 
in  Scotland,  and  Lord  Derwentwater,  with  ifo^ter,  K^n- 
taure,  Winterton  and  others,  were  assembling  forces  on  thp 
border.  As  my  connections  with  these  Eijiglish  nobili^ 
and  gentry  were  extensive,  it  was  judged  proper  that  I 
should  accompany  a  detachment  of  Highlaniaersa  who, 
under  Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Borlum,  crossed  the  l^rith 
of  Forth,  traversed  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and 
United  themselves  on  the  Borders  with  the  English  insur- 
gents. My  daughter  accompanied  me  through  the  perils 
and  fatigues  of  a  march  so  long  and  difficult. 

"  And  she  will  never  leave  her  dear  father  !"  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Vernon,  clinging  fondly  to  his  arm. 

"  I  had  hardly  joined  our  Efnglish  friends,  wlieo  I  her 
fcarae  sensible  that  our  cause  was  lost.  Our  numbers  di- 
minished instead  of  increasing,  nor  were  we  joined  by 
jfny  exce^  ot  our  own  persuasion.  The  Tories  of  the 
ftigh  Church  remained  in  general  undecided,  and  at 
length  we  were  cooped  up  by  a  superior  force  in  ^h^  litt).^ 
town  of  Preston.  We  defended  ourselves  resolutely  one 
day.  On  the  next,  the  hearts  of  our  leaders  failed,  and 
they  resolved  to  surrender  at  discretion.  To  yield  my- 
self up  on  such  termi^  were  to  have  laid  my  head  on  tbg 
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block.  About  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  of  my 
mind  We  mounted  our  horses,  and  placed  my  daughter, 
wbo  insisted  on  sharing  my  fate,  in  the  centre  of  our  little 
party.  My  companions,  struck  with  her  courage  and  filial 
piety,  declared,  that  they  would  die  rather  than  leave  her 
behind.  We  rode  in  a  body  down  a  street  called  Fish- 
ergate,  which  leads  to  a  marshy  ground  or  meadow,  ex- 
tending to  the  river  Ribble,  through  which  one  of  our 
party  promised  to  show  us  a  good  ford.  This  marsh  had 
not  been  strongly  invested  by  the  enemy,  so  that  we  had 
only  ah  afiair  with  a  patrol  of  Honey  wood's  dragoons, 
whom  we  dispersed  and  cut  to  pieces.  We  crossed  the 
river,  gained  the  high  road  to  Liverpool,  and  then  disper- 
sed to  seek  several  places  of  concealment  and  safety. 
My  fortune  led  me  to  Wales,  where  there  are  many  gen- 
tlemen of  my  religious  and  political  opinions.  I  could 
not,  however,  find  a  safe  opportunity  of  escaping  by  sea, 
and  found  myself  obliged  again  to  draw  towards  the  North* 
^  well-tried  friend  has  appointed  to  meet  me  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  guide  me  to  a  sea-port  on  the  Solway,  where 
a  sloop  is  prepared  to  carry  me  from  my  native  country 
forever.  As  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  for  the  present  unin- 
habited,  and  under  the  charge  of  old  Syddall,  who  had 
been  our  confidant  on  former  occasions,  we  drew  to  it  as 
to  a  place  of  known  and  secure  refuge.  I  resumed  a  dress 
which  had  been  used  with  good  effect  to  scare  the  super- 
stitious rustics,  or  domestics,  who  chanced  at  any  time  to 
see  me  ;  and  we  expected  from  time  to  time  to  hear  by 
Syddall  of  the  arrival  of  our  friendly  guide,  when  your 
suddea  coming  hither,  and  occupying  this  apartment,  laid 
us  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  your  mercy." 

Thus  ended  Sir  Frederick's  story,  whose  tale  sounded 
to  me  like  one  told  in  a  vision  3  and  I  could  hardly  bring, 
myself  to  believe,  that  I  saw  his  daughter's  form  once  more 
before  me  in  flesh  and  blood,  though  with  diminished 
oeauty  and  sunk  spirits.  The  buoyant  vivacity  with  which 
she  had  resisted  every  touch  of  adversity,  bad  now  as- 
sumed the  air  of  composed  and  submissive,  but  dauntless 
resolution  and  constancy.     Her  father,  though  aware  and 
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jealous  of  the  effect  of  her  praises  on  my  mind,  could 
not  forbear  expatiating  upon  them. 

^'  She  has  endured  trials,"  he  said,  "  which  m^ht  have 
dignified  the  history  of  a  martyr  ;•— she  has  faced  dagger 
and  death  in  various  shapes ; — she  has  undergone  toil  and 
privation,  from  which  men  of  the  strongest  frame  would 
have  shrunk ; — she  has  spent  the  day  in  darkness,  and  the 
night  in  vigil,  and  has  never  breathed  a  murmur  of  weak- 
ness or  complaint.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  he 
concluded,  "  she  is  a  worthy  offering  to  that  God,  to 
whom,"  crossing  himself,  "  I  shall  dedicate  her,  as  all  that 
is  left  dear  or  precious  to  Frederick  Vernon." 

There  was  a  silence  after  these  words,  of  which  I  well 
understood  the  mournful  import.  The  father  of  Diana 
was  still  as  anxious  to  destroy  my  hopes  of  being  united 
to  her  now,  as  he  had  shown  himself  during  our  brie^ 
meeting  in  Scotland. 

"  We  will  now,"  said  he  to  his  daughter,  "  intrude  no 
farther  on  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  time,  since  we  have  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  circumstances  of  the  miserable 
guests  who  claim  his  protection." 

I  requested  them  to  stay,  and  offered  myself  to  leave 
the  apartment.  Sir  Frederick  observed,  that  my  doins 
so  could  not  but  excite  my  attendant's  suspicion  ;  and 
that  tlie  place  of  their  retreat  was  in  every  respect  com- 
modious,, and  furnished  by  Syddall  with  all  Uiey  could 
possibly  want.  "  We  might  perhaps  have  even  contrived 
to  remain  there,  concealed  from  your  observation  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  unjust  to  decline  the  most  absolute  reli- 
ance on  your  honour." 

"  You  have  done  me  but  justice,"  I  replied.  "  To 
you,  Sir  Frederick,  I  am  but  little  known ;  but  Miss  Ver- 
non, I  am  sure  will  bear  me  witness  that" 

"  I  do  not  want  iny  daughter's  evidence,"  he  said  po- 
litely, but  yet  with  an  air  calculated  to  prevent  my  ad- 
dressing myself  to  Diana,  "  smce  I  am  prepared  to  believe 
all  that  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone.  Permit 
(js  now  to  retire  ;  we  must  take  repose  when  we  can, 
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upon  to  renew  our  perikmiBt  jeMpmcg^.^ 

He  dnw  bui  jdaugbier'a  aroai  vri&fai  hiiK^  aoA  iwith'ja  pn>- 
fMNMirMOMnoftt  difi^qpeared  nrith  her /beiBod  the  Uipesffi^ 


CHAFTER  XVin. 

Aim!  give*  the  9c^jm  to  li^. 

Don  8ehaatfa^» 

I  i-'Etf  stqdt^^d  and  cliilted  as  ihejr  retired.  Ima^na* 
tidn,  dweBing  on  ftn  absent  object  of  a^ctioii,  paints  her 
not  only  in  the  faurest  light,  but  in  thax  in  wl^c^n  we  most 
tfesire  tobehoM  h@r.  I  had  thought  of  Dian^  as  she  was, 
when  her  parting  tesfr  dropped  on  tny  cheek  f  when  her 
parting  token,  received  jGrbm  the  wife  of  M^icGrfegor,  au- 
gured hex  wish  to  convey  into  eifle  and  conventual  se« 
tlasion  the  Jremembrance  of  my  affltefction.  I  saw  her  ; 
and  her  cold  passjve  manner,  expressive  of  little,  except 
composed  melancholy,  disappointed,  and,  in  some  degree, 
admost  offended  me*  lb  th^  egotism  of  my  feelings,  I 
accused  her  of  mdi^renoe — of  insensibility.  I  upbraid- 
ed her  fadier  with  pride,  t*ith  cruelty,  with  fanaticism  5 
fprgetttng  that  both  >^ert$  sacrificing  thieir  interest,  and 
Diana  her  inclination,  to  the  dischalfge  of  what  they  re- 
garded as  their  duty* 

Sir  Frederick  Vernon  .w^  a  rigid  Catholic,  who  thought 
the  path  of  salvation  too  narrow  to  be  trodden  by  a  her- 
etic ;  and  Diana,  to  whom  her  father's  safety  had  been 
for  many  yearis  the  principal  and  moving  spring  of  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  actions,  feh  diat  she  had  discharged  her  duty 
in  resigning  to  his  wil^not  alone  her  property  in  the  world, 
but  the  dearest  affections  of  her  heart.  But  it  was  not 
surprising  that  I  could  not,  at  such  a  moment,  fully  ap 


'' I  am  9QiH^iW^d» Jheii,'' I  si^,  wli|8n  left  (a  iruo  o¥^ 
tblB  tmwoi  Sir  Frederick's  cooM^iHuciiitioBi,  *^l  9m  c0q« 
temned,  and  thought  unworthy  even  to  exchange  words 
with  her.  Be  it  so  ;  thejr  dSraH  not  at  least  prevent  me 
from  watchmg  over  her  safe^.  Here  will  I  remain  as 
io  out->posi,  and,  whik  under  mj  roof  at  leasts  no  danger 
iMl  threaten  bar,  if  it  be  such  as  the  ana  o£  ane  de^ 
mined  iMn  can  arert." 

I  suamnonedi  SyddaH  to  tbe  Hbraiy.  He  eamei,  but 
OMtte  attended  bjr  the  etefsal  Andre«^|  whoi  dreanmig  ol 
great  ibiSKgR  in  conseqaienee  of  my  taking  poasesBion  of 
the  Hall  aii(f  &e  anoexed  estates^  w&s  rescdved  to  lose 
DOthiBg  f<w  waiit  of  keeping  hiBBadf  in  vicar  ^  and,  as 
often  happens  to  men  who  entertain  stifish  objects,  ovieri' 
shot  Ins  mark,  and  rendered  his  attemiaBa  tedioua  and 
inconvenient. 

His  unrequired  preaenee  preveatied  me  fram  speaking 
freely  to  Syddall,  aod  I  dared  not  send  him  away  fbr  feav 
of  enetesisiiig  sueb  su^pkiooa  as  he  night  entertain  ftom 
Ms  former  abrupt  dismissal  from  the  library.  ^^  I  sfaaU 
sleep  bore,  sir,"  I  said,  givkig  them  direeims  ta  wheel 
nearer  to  the  fire  an  old-fashioned  day-bed,  or  setteo« 
*^  I  have  mo^  to  do,  and  shaU  go  late  to  bed*^ 

Syddall,  who  seemed  to  understand  my  look,  oAorod  to 
procure  me  ^  aooommodation  of  a  mallress  and  sooso 
bediding.  i  aocepted  his  offer,  dismiasod  my  attendam, 
^tnod  a  pair  of  candles,  and  desired  dm  I  nnght  not  bo 
^turbed  lilt  seven  io  tfas  ensukig  momiag^ 

The  dwmescics  retired,  leavi^  no  to  my  pemful  and 
H^atranged  refloclioos,  vi^  natmre^  wioan  out,  skDiddre- 
qttve  somo  impose. 

I  endeavioured  fiwcibiy  lo  abstract  my  nund  fiNkm  the 
singular  circumataiieos  in  which  I  fouikd  noyself  pkoed. 
Peotings  which  I  had  gailaody  combated  wlulo  tho  eaccit- 
m^  object  was  remote,  were  now  eatasperated  by  my  im^ 
mediate  neighbourhood  to  her  whom  I  was  so  soon  topati 
19*     vx»#.  II. 
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with  fbrerer.  Her  name  was  written  in  erery  book  which 
I  attempted  to  peruse  ;  and  her  image  forced  itself  oc 
me  in  whatever  train  of  thought  I  strove  to  engage  my- 
self.   It  was  like  the  officious  slave  of  Prior's  Solomon,— * 

Abra  was  ready  era  I  named  her  name. 
And  when  I  called  anothef,  Abra  came. 

1  akemately  gave  way  to  these  thoughts  and  struggled 
against  them,  sometimes  yielding  to  a  mood  of  melting 
tenderness  of  sorrow  which  was  scarce  natural  to  me, 
sometimes  arming  myself  with  the  hurt  pride  of  one  who 
had  erxperimiced  what  he  esteemed  unmerited  rejection. 
I  paced  the  library  until  I  had  chafed  myself  into  a  tem- 
porary fever.  I  then  threw  myself  on  the  couch,  and 
endeavoured  to  dispose  myself  to  sleep  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  I  used  every  effort  to  compose  myself — that  I 
lay  without  moveoient  of  finger  or  of  muscle,  as  still  as 
if  I  had  been  ahready  a  corpse — that  I  endeavoured  to 
divert  or  banish  disquieting  thoughts,  by  fixing  my  mind 
on  some  act  of  repetition  or  arithmetical  process.  My 
blood  throbbed  to  my  feverish  apprehension,  in  pulsations 
which  resembled  the  deep  and  regular  strokes  of  a  distant 
fulling-mill,  and  tingled  in  my  veins  like  streams  of  liquid 
fire. 

At  length  I  arose,  opened  the  window,  and  stood  by  it 
for  some  time  in  the  clear  moonlight,  receiving,  in  part  at 
least,  that  refreshment  and  dissipation  of  ideas  fix)m  the 
dear  and  calm  iscene,  without  which  they  had  become 
beyond  the  command  of  my  own  volition.  I  resumed 
my  place  on  the  couch  with  a  heart,  heaven  knows,  not 
hgfat^,  but  firmer^  and  moire  resolved  for  endurance.  In 
a  short  time  a  slumber  crept  over  my  senses  ;  still,  how- 
ever, though  my  senses  slumbered,  my  soul  was  awake  to 
the  painful  feelings  of  my  situation,  and  my  dreams  were 
of  .mental  anguish  and  external  objects  of  terror. 

I  remember  a  strange  agony,  under  which  I  conceived 
myself  and  Diana  in  the  power  of  MacGregor's  wife,  and 
about  to  be  precipitated  from  a  rock  into  the  lake  ;  the 
signal  was  to  be  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  fired  by  Sir 
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Frederick  Vernon,  who,  in  die  dress  of  a  cardmaly  ofllei* 
ated  at  the  ceremony.  Nothing  could  be  more  lively  than 
the  impression  which  1  received  of  this  imaginary  scene. 
I  coald  paint,  even  at  this  moment,  the  mute  and  cour- 
ageous submission  expressed  in  Diana's  features-^-tbe 
wild  and  distorted  faces  of  the  executioners,  who  crowd- 
ed around  us  with  ^*  mopping  and  mowing  ;"  grimaces 
ever  changing,  and  each  more  hideous  than  that  which 
preceded.  I  saw  the  rigid  and  inflexible  fanaticism  paint- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  father — I  saw  him  lift  the  fatal  match 
— the  deadly  signal  exploded-— *It  was  repeated  again  and 
again  and  again,  in  rival  thunders,  by  the  echoes  of  the 
surrounding  cliffs,  and  I  awoke  from  fancied  horror  to 
real  apprehension.  « 

The  sounds  in  my  dream  were  not  ideal.  They  rever- 
berated on  my  waking  ears,  but  it  was  two  or  three  mm- 
utes  ere  I  could  collect  myself  so  as  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  they  proceeded  from  a  violent  knocking  at  the 
gate.  I  leaped  from  my  couch  in  great  apprehenstoii, 
took  my  sword  under  my  arm,  and  hastened  to  forbid  the 
admission  "of  any  one.  But  my  route  was  necessarily 
circuitous,  because  the  library  looked  not  upon  the  quad- 
rangle, but  into  the  gardens.  When  I  had  reached  a 
staircase,  the  windows  of  which  opened  upon  the  entrance 
.court,  I  heard  the  feeble  and  intimidated  tones  of  SyddaU 
expostulating  with  rough  voices,  which  demanded  admit- 
tance, by  the  warrant  of  Justice  Standish,  and  in  the 
King's  name,  and  threatened  the  old  domestic  with  the 
heaviest  penal  consequences,  if  he  refused  instant  obedi- 
ence. Ere  they  had  ceased,  I  heard,  to  my  unspeakable 
provocation,  the  voice  of  Andrew  bidding  Syddall  stand 
aside,  and  let  him  open  the  door. 

"  If  they  come  in  King  George's  name,  we  hae  nae- 
thing  to  fear — we  ha^  spent  baith  bluid  and  gowd  for  him 
— We  dinna  need  to  darn  ourselves  like  some  folkSy^Mr. 
Syddall — We  are  neither  Papists  nor  Jacobites,  I  trow.'* 

It  was  in  vain  I  accelerated  my  pace  down  stairs  ;  1 
heard  bolt  after  bolt  withdrawn  by  the  officious  scoundrel, 
while  aU  the  time  he  was  boasting  his  own  and  his  mas- 


teA  loljfMkftoKiikg  Geofcige  ^  tu^d  I  eould  m^  e^nbf^ 
tintf  the  party  mud  enter  b»fi^  }  could  Bsme  at  tbe  dooi. 
to  rejdape  tbs  bars*  Devoting  Ae  back  of  Addf ew  Fair-* 
swvice  to  the.  cudgel  so  soon  aa  I  should  ^ye  tiooe  tif>,  p^j 
him  hit  didaettS)  I  raA  bai^k  to  the  library^  tmirn^ded  the 
door  88 1  bes(  could^  aod  hastened  to  that  fat(y:  whiob^Piana 
aail  beo  fatlie^  entered^  and  be{(e4  for  iajalan^  advMttaoce. 
EMana  herself  airiid  ibe  door^  She  ^as  x^^f  pressed, 
and  l^elraijred  neidler.  p^ortunbatk^  nor  fear* 

M.  Dtngfer  is  s6  iamiliai  t6  ua»"  she  said,  <*  that  ve  are 
atirays  pre^pafeed  to  laeet  it-t-JMy  father  is  nk^^  op-r- 
he  is  n  RaiUeigh'a  ^p3i^ent'^*-W6:  will  escape  into  the 
gardoDy  and  theoae  hy  the  poMernrgate  {I  have  the  kej 
from  Syddall  in  case  of  nee<Q  into  the  wood — I  koote  its 
dingke  baiser  than  any  one  now  ali«e-r-|^eep  ^m  a  few 
miiuites  ill  fiIay^^«-*ADd»  dear,  deaf  Frank,  once  more, 
iWre  thee  w^U !" 

She  vani^d  ]ik4  a  mel^pF  t^,  joiii  b^r  father^  and  the 
iatraderfl  w[ere  rapping  violently}  and  attemptii^  to  force 
the  library  dioDv  by  tkie  time  I  ba4  re^u^ed  i^^to  iu 

^^  ¥oa  robber  dogs  !"  I  es^aiiAed,  lii^AiHy"  mistaking 
the  p|Dii|ie6e  of  their  distUNtbanieei.  **  i|^  yon  doi  not,  instant- 
ly qdt  the  bouad  I  wift  fire  myi  blunderbujps  through  ti^c 
door." 

^'  FitQ  a  fiile'a  batdble  S"  said  Ai^rew  Fairservicc  ; 
<«  it*s  Mr.  CSlerk  Jobscn,  with  a  legal  warrant"^ 

^^  To  aoaroli  foe,  take>  and  appreb«i^d»"  ssod  the  voice 
of  tbaa  •xeocaUa  peMtfogger^  ^^  the  bodies,  of  certain  per-* 
sous  b  my  waitana  named,  chajrged  of  high  trea^son  under 
die  \9fk  of  King  Watiaaik  chapter  third." 

And  the  vidboce  on  the;  door  was  renewed.  ^^  I  am 
rising,  gendemen,"  said  J^  desirOMS  to.  gain  bs  much  time 
as  posfidble-^'^  oommitno  violence — give  me  leave  to  look 
at  your  warrant ;  aod,  if  it  is  formal  and  legal,  I  shaU 
not  oppose  in." 

'>  God  save  great  Geoi^ge  our  Kmg  !"  ejaculated  Aa- 
drew.  ^'  I  taidd  ye  that  ye  would  find  nae  Jacobites 
liere/' 
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Spinning  out  the  time  as  much  as  possible^  I  was  at 
length,  compelled  to  open  the  door,  whieh  tbej  would 
otherwise  have  forced. 

Mr.  Jobsoo  entered,  wiA  several  assistants,  among 
whom  I  discovered  the  jonnget  Wi&gfield,  to  whom, 
doubtless,  he  was  obliged  for  his  information,  and  exhib- 
ited his  warrant,  directed  not  onfy  against  F)retferiek  Ver- 
non, an  attamted  traitor,  btn  aho  against  Dianar  Vernon, 
sprnstet,  and  IVancis  Osbaldistone,  genlteman,  accused 
of  misprision  of  treason.  It  was  a  case  in  which  resist^ 
ance  would  have  been  nmdness  ;  I  ihereibre,  after  ca- 
pitulating for  a  few  mituites  delay,  surrendered  myself  a 
prisoner. 

I  had  next  the  mortifltation  to  see  Jobson  go  straight 
to  the  chamber  of  Miss  Vernon,  and  I  learned  that  from 
thence,  without  hesitation  or  difficulty,  he  went  to  the 
room  where  Sir  Frederick  had  slept.  "  The  hare  has 
stolen  away,*  said  the  brute,  **  but  her  form  is  warm — 
the  greyhounds  will  have  her  by  the  haunches  yet." 

A  scream  from  the  garden  arniouneed  that  be  prophe^ 
sied  too  truly.  In  the  course  of  five  nrinutes,  Hasfaleigh 
entered  the  library  with  Sir  FVederick  Vernon  nod  his 
daughter  as  prisoners.  "  The  fox,"  he  said,  **  knew  his 
old  earth,  but  he  forgot  it  could  be  stopped  by  a  careftd 
huntsman — I  had  not  forgot  the  garden  gate.  Sir  Fred- 
erick— or,  if  that  title  suits  you  better,  most  noble  Lord 
Beauchamp." 

**  Rashleigh,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  «  dioo  «t  a  dwest*- 
able  villain  !" 

"  I  belter  deserved  the  name,  Sfr  Kn^glft,  or  my  Lop4, 
when,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  tutor,  I  sought  to 
introduce  civil  war  into  the  bosom  of  a  peaeefof  countsry. 
But  I  have  done  my  best,"  sdd  he,  looking  apwards,  **Kr 
atone  for  my  errors." 

I  could  hold  no  tongei;.    Il^d  designed  to  w^h  Aeir 
proceedings  in  silence,  but  I  (bit  th^t  I  must  speak  or  die 
"  if  hell,"  I  sard,  **  has  one  complexion  ftfore  hideO«s 
than  another,  it  is  where  villany  is  iriasked  by  bypoeiri^." 

**  Ha  !  my  gende  cousin,"  said  Rashleigh,  boMing  a 
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handle  towards  me,  aod  surveying  me  from  head  to  foot ; 
**  right  welcome  to  Osbaldistone  Hall — ^I  can  forgive  your 
spleen — It  is  hard  to  lose  an  estate  and  a  mistress  in  one 
night ;  for  we  shall  take  possession  of  this  poor  manor- 
house  in  the  name  of  the  lawful  heir,  Sir  Rashleigh  Os- 
baldistone/' 

While  Rashleigh  braved  it  out  in  this  manner,  I  could 
see  that  he  put  a  strong  force  upon  his  feelings,  both  of 
anger  and  shame.  But  his  state  of  mind  was  more  obviou 
when  Diana  Vernon  addressed  him.  '^  Rashleigl^"  she 
said,  "  I  pity  you— for,  deep  as  the  evil  is  which  you  have 
laboured  to  do  me,  and  tlie  evil  you  have  actually  done, 
I  cannot  hate  you  so  much  as  I  scorn  and  pity  you.  What 
you  have  now  done  may  be  the  work  of  an  hour,  but  will 
furnish  you  with  reflection  for  your  life-— of  what  nature 
I  leave  to  your  own  conscience,  which  will  not  slumber 
forever.*' 

Rashleigh  strode  once  or  twice  through  the  room,  came 
up  to  the  bide-table,  on  which  wine  was  still  standing,  and 
poured  out  a  large  glass  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  we  observed  his  tremor,  he  suppressed  it  by 
a  strong  eflbrt,  and,  looking  at  us  with  fixed  and  daring 
composure,  carried  the  bumper  to  his  head  without  spill- 
ing a  drop. 

^^  It  is  my  father's  old  burgundy,"  he  said,  looking  to 
Jobscm  ;  ^<  I  am  glad  there  is  some  of  it  left — You  will 
get  proper  persons  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  property 
in  my  name,  and  turn  out  the  doting  old  butler,  and  that 
foolish  Scotch  rascal.  Meanwhile,  we  will  convey  these 
persons  to  a  more  proper  place  of  custody. — I  have  pro- 
vided the  old  family  coach  for  your  convenience,"  he 
said,  ^^  though  1  am  not  ignorant  diat  even  the  lady  could 
brave  the  night  air  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  were  the  er- 
rand more  to  her  mind." 

Andrew  wrung  his  hands. — **  I  only  said  that  my  mas- 
ter was  surely  speakmg  to  a  ghaist  in  the  library — and 
the  .villain  Lancie  to  betray  an  auld  friend,  that  sang  aff 
the  same  Psalm-book  wi'  him  every  Sabbath  for  twenty 
years." 
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He  was  turned  out  of  the  house  together  with  Syddall, 
without  being  allowed  to  conclude  his  lamentation.  Bis 
expubion,  however,  led  to  some  singular  consequences. 
Resolving,  according  to  his  own  story,  to  go  down  fpr  the 
night  where  mother  Simpson  would  give  him  a  lodging 
for  old  acquaintance  sake,  he  had  just  got  clear  of  the 
avenue,  and  into  the  old  wood,  as  it  was  called,  though  il 
was  now  used  as  pasture-ground  rather  than  woodland, 
when  he  suddenly  lighted  on  a  drove  of  Scotch  cattle, 
which  were  lying  there  to  repose  themselves  after  the 
day's  journey.  At  this,  Andrew  was  in  no  way  surpris- 
ed, it  being  the  well-known  custom  of  his  countrymen, 
who  take  care  of  those  droves,  to  quarter  themselves  after 
night  upon  the  best  uninclosed  grass-ground  they  can  find, 
and  depart  before  daybreak  to  escape  paying  for  their 
night's  lodgings.  But  he  was  both  surprised  and  startled, 
when  a  Highlander  springing  up,  accused  him  of  disturb- 
ing the  cattle,  and  refused  him  to  pass  forward  till  he  had 
spoken  to  his  master.  The  mountaineer  conducted  An- 
drew into  a  thicket,  where  he  found  three  or  four  more 
of  his  countrymen.  "  And,"  said  Andrew,  "  1  saw  sune 
they  were  ower  mony  men  for  the  drove  ;  and  from  the 
questions  they  put  to  me,  I  judged  they  had  other  tow 
on  their  rock'." 

They  questioned  him  closely  about  all  that  had  passed 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  seemed  surprised  and  concern- 
ed at  the  report  he  made  to  them. 

"  And  troth,"  said  Andrew,  "  I  tauld  them  a'  I  kend  ; 
for  dirks  and  pistols  were  what  I  could  never  refuse  in- 
formation to  in  a'  my  life." 

Tliey  talked  in  whispers  among  themselves,  and  at 
length  collected  their  catde  tc^ether,  and  drove  them  close 
up  to  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  which  mi^t  be  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  house.  They  proceeded  to  drag 
together  some  felled  trees,  which  lay  in  the  vicinity,  so 
as  to  make  a  temporary  barricade  across  the  road,  about 
fifteen  yards  beyond  the  avenue.  It  was  now  near  day- 
break, and  there  was  a  pale  eastern  gleam  mingled  whh 
the  fading  moonlight,  so  that  objects  could  be  discovered 


with  some  distinettieflB.  Hie  hnnberfaig  ftmni  of  a  ooaeb, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  eioorted  by  m%  men  on  faoise* 
back,  was  heard  comhig  up  the  avenue*  TheUitgUMid* 
ers  Hsteaed  attentively.  The  carriage  coalaiaed  Mc 
JcA»on  and  bb  unfortunate  priaooers.  Tbe  eseoit  oon- 
stsled  of  Rashletgh  and  several  bonenen,  pcace«olBoei9 
and  then*  assisunts.  So  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  gate 
at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  it  was  shut  behind  the  caval* 
cade  by  a  Higfalandman,  stationed  there  iiM'  AaA  porpose* 
At  t\te  same  time,  the  carriage  was  impeded  in  its  farther 
progress  by  the  cattle,  amongst  which  we  were  involved, 
and  by  the  barricade  in  front.  Two  of  the  escort  dis- 
mounted to  remove  the  felted  trees,  which  they  nuight 
think  were  left  there  1^  accident  or  careleasness.  The 
others  began  with  their  whips  to  drive  the  cattle  from 
the  road. 

'<  Who  dare  abuse  our  cattle  ?"  said  a  roagb  voice*-— 
"  Shoot  Wm,  Angus." 

Rashleigli  instantly  called  oot,  «  A  rescue — a  rescue  P* 
and,  firing  a  pistol,  wounded  the  man  who  spoke. 

**  Claymore !"  cried  tlie  leader  of  the  Highlanders, 
tfnd  a  souffle  iostnntiy  commenced.  The  officers  of  the 
la^,  sorprised  at  so  sudden  an  attack,  and  not  usually 
possessing  the  most  desperate  bravery,  made  but  an  im- 
peifeet)  defence,  donsidering  the  superiority  of  their  mmi- 
berd«  Some  attempted  to  ride  back  to  the  Hall,  but  on 
a  pistol  being  fired  from  behind  the  gate,  they  conceived 
tfaemstrivds  surrounded,  and  at  length  galloped  off  lA  dif- 
ferent ^dltectionsk  Rashleigh,  meanwhile,  had  dismount- 
ed, and  on  foot  had  maintained  a  desperate  and  single- 
ttanded  confliDt  with  the  leader  of  the  band.  The  wm- 
dew  oCtho  oarria^,  on  my  side^  pernsitted  me  a>  witness 
it.     At  length  Rashiergh  dropped^ 

^<  WHl  f^a  ask  fojrgiveness  far  Che  sake,  of  God,  King 
JameS^  and  auU  friendship  ?"  said  a  voiea  wbi<^li  I  knew 
rigb<  well. 
-  *' No,  never,'' said  Rashbigb^  fiitmly^ 

^^fktBy  traitor,  die  ia  your  treason !"  c«i|oned  IVlac- 
fivegufv  and  ]^unged  las  sword  ha  bis  pvosivate  aniagonist* 
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In  the  next  moment  be  was  at  the  carriage  aoor^— 
banded  out  Miss  Vetnon,  assisted  her  (uther  and  me  to 
alight,  and  dragging  out  the  attorney,  head  foremost, 
tbr^w  him  under  the  wheel. 

^  Mr.  Osbaldistone,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  '^  you  have 
nothing  to-  fear — I  most  look  after  those  who  have*— -Your 
friends  wiU  soon  be  in  safety-^^Farewell,  and  forget  not 
the  MacGregor." 

He  whistled — his  band  gathered  round  him,  and*  hur- 
rying Diana  and  her  father  along  with  bim,  Uiey  were 
almost  instandy  lost  in  the  glades  of  the  forest.  The 
coachman  and  poslilSon  hftd  abandoned  their  horses,  and 
fted  at  the  first  discharge  of  fire-lirms  ;  but  the  afitmals, 
stopped  by  the  barricade,  remained  perfectly  sdll ;  and 
well  far  Jobson  that  they  did  so,  for  the  slightest  motion 
would  have  dragged  the  wheel  over  his  body.  My  first 
object  was  to  relieve  bim,  for  such  was  the  rascal's  terror 
that  he  never  could  have  risen  by  his  own  exertions.  I 
next  commanded  him  to  observe,  that  I  had  neither  taken 
part  in  the  rescue,  nor  availed  myself  of  it  to  make  my 
escape,  and  enjoined  him  to  go  down  to  the  Hall,  and  call 
some  of  his  party,  who  had  been  left  there,  to  assist  the 
wounded.  But  Jobson's  fears  had  so  mastered  and  con- 
trolled every  faculty  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  totally  in- 
capable of  moving.  I  now  resolved  to  go  myself,  but  in 
my  way  I  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man,  as  I  thought, 
dead  or  dying.  It  was,  however,  Andrew  Fairservice, 
as  well  and  whole  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  who  had  only 
taken  this  reci^mhent  posture  to  avoid  the  slashes,  stabs, 
dtid  pi^ol^balls,  ti^icb,  for  a  moment  or  two,  were  flying 
iii  various  difections.  I  was  so  glad  U>  find  him  that  1 
did  not  inquire  hfow  he  came  thither,  bm  iliSMiftly  com* 
manded  Ids  assistance. 

Rashleigh  was  mt  first  object:  He  gtefmei  whan  1 
approached'  him,  as  much  through  ispitG  as  throagh  pais, 
and  shut  his  6yes,  as  if  determined,  like  lago,  to  speak  no 
word  more.  We  lifted  him  int<y  the  ©arrittg©,  and  performed 
fhe  same  good  ofiiee  to  anodier  i;«ieyan(ted  mw  of  liis  party^ 
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who  had  been  left  on  the  field.  I  then  with  difficidty 
made  Jobson  understand  that  he  must  enter  the  coach 
also,  and  support  Sir  Rashleigh  upon  the  seat.  He  obey- 
ed, but  with  an  air  as  if  he  but  half  comprehended  my 
meaning.  Andrew  and  I  turned  the  horses'  heads  round, 
and,  opening  the  gate  of  the  avenue,  led  them  slowly 
^ack  to  Osbaldistone  Hall. 

Some  fugitives  had  already  reached  the  Hall  by  circu- 
tous  routes,  and  alarmed  its  garrison  by  the  news  that  Sir 
Rashleigh,  Clerk  Jobson,  and  all  their  escort,  save  they 
who  escaped  to  tell  the  tale,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
aead  of  the  avenue,  by  a  whole  regiment  of  wild  High- 
landers. When  we  reached  the  mansion,  therefore,  we 
oeard  such  a  buzz  as  arises  when  bees  are  alarmed,  and 
mustering  in  their  hives.  Mr.  Jobson,  however,  who  had 
Qow  in  some  measure  come  to  his  senses,  found  voice 
enough  to  make  himself  known.  He  was  the  more  anx- 
ious to  be  released  from  the  carriage,  as  one  of  his  com- 
panions (the  peace-officer)  had,  to  his  inexpressible  ter- 
mr,  expired  by  his  side  with  a  hideous  groan. 

Sir  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  was  still  alive,  but  so  dread- 
fully wounded  that  the  bottom  of  the  coach  was  611ed 
with  his  blood,  and  long  traces  of  it  left  from  the  entrance- 
door  into  the  Stone-Hall,  where  he  was  placed  in  a  chair, 
some  attempting  to  stop  the  bleeding  with  cloths,  while 
otiiers  called  for  a  surgeon,  and  no  one  seemed  willing  to 
go  to  fetch  one. 

''  Torment  me  not,"  said  the  wounded  man.  ^'  I  know 
no  assistance  can  avail  me.  I  am  a  dying  man."  He 
raised  himself  in  his  chair,  though  the  damps  and  chill 
of  death  were  already  on  his  brow,  and  spoke  with  a 
firmness  which  seemed  beyond  his  strength.  "  Cousin 
Francis,"  he  said,  "  draw  near  to  me."  I  approached 
him  as  he  requested. — "  1  wish  you  only  to  know  that 
the  pangs  of  death  do  not  alter  one  iota  of  my  feelings 
towards  you.  1  hate  you  !"  he  said,  the  expression  oi 
rage  throwing  a  hideous  glare  into  the  eyes  which  were 
soon  to  be  ckwed  fiarever — '^  I  hate  you  with  a  hatred  ns 
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intense,  now  while  I  lie  bleeding  and  dying  before  you,  ao 
if  mj  foot  trod  on  your  neck.'' 

*^  I  have  given  you  no  cause,  sir,"  I  replied,  ^'  and  fc^r 
your  own  sake  I  could  wish  your  mind  in  a  better  temper." 

"  You  have  given  me  cause,"  be  rejoined — "  in  love,  in 
ambition,  in  the  paths  of  interest,  you  have  crossed  and 
blighted  me  at  every  turn .  I  was  bom  to  be  the  honour  of  my 
Other's  house— I  have  been  its  disgrace-— and  allowing  to 
ou. — My  very  patrimony  has  become  yours — Take  it," 
le  said,  ^'  and  may  the  curse  of  a  dying  man  cleave  to  it !" 

In  a  moment  after  he  had  uttered  this  frightful  wish,  he 
fell  back  in  the  chair ;  his  eyes  became  glazed,  his  limbs 
stiffened,  but  the  grin  and  glare  of  mortal  hatred  survived 
even  the  last  gasp  of  life.  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  so 
painful  a  picture,  nor  say  any  more  of  the  death  of  Rash- 
leigh,  than  that  it  gave  me  access  to  my  rights  of  inherit- 
ance without  farther  challenge,  and  that  Jobson  found  him- 
self compelled  to  allow,  that  the  ridiculous  charge  of  mis- 
prision of  high-treason  was  got  up  on  an  affidavit  which  he 
made  with  the  sole  purpose  of  favouring  Rashleigh's  views, 
and  removing  me  from  Osbaldistone  Hall.  The  rascal's 
name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  attornies,  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  contempt. 

I  returned  to  London  when  I  had  put  my  afiairs  in 
order  at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  felt  happy  to  escape  from 
a  place  which  suggested  so  many  painful  recollections. 
My  anxiety  was  now  acute  to  learn  the  fate  of  Diana  and 
her  father.  A  French  gentleman,  who  came  to  Liondon 
on  commercial  business,  was  intrusted  with  a  letter  to 
me  from  Miss  Vernon,  which  put  my  mind  at  rest  re- 
q)ecting  tlieir  safety. 

It  gave  me  to  understand,  that  the  opportune  appear- 
ance of  MacGregor  and  his  parly  was  not  fortuitous. 
The  Scottish  nobles  and  gentry,  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  England,  were  particularly  anx- 
ious to  further  the  escape  of  Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  who, 
as  an  old  and  trusted  agent  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
was  possessed  of  matter  enough  to  have  ruined  half  Scot^ 
land.     Rob  Roy,  of  whose  sagacity  and  courage  they 
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bid  koovra.  so  maojr  ftooth  >"^  ^b^  pemm  whom  di^ 
pitched  upon  to  assist  his  etolipe»  and  the  phice  of  loeet- 
wg  was  fixed  «l  OftbaldistoBe  HalL  Yov  have  afn&ady 
hmd  how  nevtly  the  plan  had  been  diseoDoefted  by  the 
unhappy  Rashleigb.  It  suoc^eded,  however^  perfectty  ; 
Cdt  whia  once  Sir  Frederick  and  hb  daughter  were  again 
al  large,  they  found  horses  prepared  for  theia^  and^  by 
MacGr^or'a  knowledge  of  the  country,*— ibr  e^ry  part 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  north  of  £ngbuid|  was  familiar 
to  himi^-^^'were  oonduded  to  die  weateiai  sea-coajft^  and 
safely  emftMirked  for  France.  The  same  gentleniaa  told 
nW)  that  Sir  Frederick  waa  not  expected  to  survive  for 
aaany  months  a  lingering  disease,  the  oonsequettce  of  lale. 
hardebtpa  and  privatioas.  His  <bELUghter  waa  plaiced  io 
a  eoofeut,  and  although  k  was  her  father's  wish  she  should 
take  the  veiU  he  was  understood  to  refer  the  matter  en-. 
ticely  to  her  wm  inclinations^ 

when  these  news  reached  me,  I  frankjy  told  ibe  state 
of  my  aSections  to  my  father,  who  was  not  alUlle  startled 
at  the  idea  of  my  marrying  a  Rooian  Catholic.  But  he 
was  very  desirous  to  see  me  '-^  settled  in  life,"  as  be  oalled. 
it  I  and  he  was  sensible  that>  in  joining  him  with  heart 
and  hand  io  his  commercial  lahoui^s,  I  had  sacrificed  my 
ewn  infi^linations.  After  a  brief  hesitation,  and  several 
i}iAe6tions  asked  and  answered  to  his  satisfaction,  he  broke 
out  with*-— ''  I  little  thought  a  son  of  mine  should  have 
been  Lord  of  Osbaldistone  Manor,  and  for  less  that  he 
should  go  to  a  French  convent  for  a  spouse.  But  ao 
dutiful  a  daugjiter  cannot  but  prove  a  good  wife.  You 
have  worked  at  the  desk  to  please  me,  Frank  ;  it  is  but 
fair  you  should  wive  to  please  yourself." 

How  1  9f9d  in  my  wooing,  Will  Tresbam,  I  need  not 
tell  you.  You  know,  too,  how  long  and  happily  I  lived 
with  Dianai.  You  know  how  I  lamented  her.  Bat  you 
do  not-'-^annot  know  bow  much  she  deserved  her  hus- 
band's sorrow. 

I  have  no  more  of  romantic  adventure  to  tell,  nor  in- 
deed anything  to  communicate  further,  since  the  latlei 


incideDts  of  my  life  are  so  well  known  to  one  who  has 
shared,  with  the  most  friendly  sympathy,  the  joys,  as  well 
as  the  sorrows,  by  wHibb  it^  se'i^iii^  hbve  been  chequered 
I  often  visited  Scotland,  but  never  again  saw  the  bold 
Higfafattdet  wlM)  iMt  such  as  infln^rice  on  the  early  evtots 
ef  ny  life;  I  learoed,  however,  fram^Mke  to  time^  tfast 
heoonidnted  to  mmbtainfais  ground  astong  the  Brauntainst 
ef  hotk  hotaauA^  in  despte  of  his  powierfuli  eneMes^ 
and  tfisi  he  eiten  obtained  to  a  certaiB  degree,  the  cbiaA^ 
Ytinoe  aS'  government  to  hi^  self-elected  office  of  Protect 
tor  iff  llie  Lennox,  in  virtue  of  which  he  levied  Mack-mail 
ttsth  Bi  riiueii  reguiarhy  as  the  pffOfprictt)i*s  did  ibeir  ordi- 
umf  reiHis*  It  sfeemed  impossibte  tfabt  bis  Itfo  shoHld  have 
oonbliideiii  without  a  violent  eind«  Nevertheless^  he  died 
m  M  agbj  and  by  a  peaceful  death,  sometime  about  the 
jfwur  173(8,  sfod  is  sd^  renii^mb^ed  in  hb  country  as  the 
Robhn  Hood  of  Scotlaaiii^  the  diead  of  the  wealthy,  bm 
the  fHend  of  the  poor,  and  possessed  of  many  ^ualiijes, 
btAh  of  headi  and  heart,  whieh  would  hbvei  graced  a  less 
eqpo^ocd  pvofession  than  that  tot  wfaidi'  hisiate  comdemn^ 
dd  him.' 

Oid  Andrew  Faivsewieeused  to  eayy  that  *^  there  were 
naaiiy  things  ower  bad  for  blessing,  and  ower  gude  for 
toarinng,  like  Rob  Rot.'' 


[Here  the  original  manuscript  ends  somewhat  abruptly. 
\  J|ave  reaspn  to  thiak  that  what  iJDjIlowed  related  to 
jp^ivate  9fiairs.1 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Thc  second  artnie  of  the  Appendix  lo  the  Introddc«- 
tioir  to  Rob  Roy,  Vol.  I.  p.  70,  contains  two  curious 
letters  respecting  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Grahame  of  KiUeam 
by  that  daring  freebooter,  while  levying  the  Duke  of  Mod- 
irose's  rents.  These  were  taken  from  scroll  copies  in  the 
possession  of  his  Grace  the  present  Duke,  who  kiadly 
permitted  the  use  of  them  in  the  present  publication* 
Both  volumes  of  the  Novel  had  but  just  passed  through 
the  press,  when  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Peel-— whose 
important  state  avocations  do  not  avert  his  attention  from 
the  interests  of  literature — transmitted  to  the  author  copies 
of  the  original  letters  and  enclosure,  of  which  he  possess- 
ed only  the  rough  draught.  The  originals  were  discov- 
ered in  the  State  Paper  Office,  by  the  indefatigable  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Lemon,  who  is  daily  throwing  more  light 
on  that  valuable  collection  of  records.  From  the  docu- 
ments with  which  the  author  has  been  thus  kindly  favoured, 
he  is  enabled  to  fill  up  the  addresses  which  were  wanting 
in  the  scrolls.  That  of  the  2lst  Nov.  1716,  is  address- 
ed to  Lford  Viscount  Townshend,  and  is  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  same  date  to  Robert  Pringle,  Esquire,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  which  is  here  inserted,  as  rela- 
tive to  so  curious  an  incident. 

LfCtter  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose  to  Robert  Prin- 
gle, Esq.,  Under-Secretary  to  Lord  Viscount  Town- 
shend* 

OlasgoWy  21  JVbo.  1716, 
«  S», 
^*  Haveino  had  so  many  dispatches  to  make  this  night, 
1  hope  ye'l  excuse  me  that  I  make  use  of  another  hand  to 
give  yow  a  short  account  of  the  occasion  of  this  express, 
by  which  I  have  written  to  my  Ld  Duke  of  Roxburgh, 
and  my  Lord  Townshend,  which  I  hope  ye'l  gett  carefully 
deleivered. 


^Mf.  Graham,  Toubgerof  Killearn,  being  on  Munday 
last  in  Monteitb  an  a  country  iiouse,  collecting  my  rantSy: 
waft  about  nbe  o'clock  tbat  same  night  surprised  by  Rob 
Roy  with  a  party  of  his  men  in  arms,  who,  haveing  sur* 
rocmded  the  ho«»e  and  secured  the  avenues,  presented 
their  guns  in  at  the  windows,  while  he  himself  entered 
the  room  with  some  others  with  cokt  pistoUs,  and  seased 
Killeam  with  all  his  money,  books,  papers,  and  bonds, 
and  carryed  all  away  with  him  to  the  hills,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  Killeam  to  write  a  letter  to  me,  (of  which 
ye  have  the  copy  inclosed,)  proposeing  a  very  honourable 
treaty  to  me.  I  must  say  this  story  was  as  surprising  to 
me  as  it  was  insolent ;  and  it  must  bring  a  very  great 
concern  upon  me,  that  this  gentleman,  my  near  relation, 
should  be  brought  to  suffer  all  the  barbaritys  and  crueltys, 
which  revenge  and  mallice  may  suggest  to  these  miscre- 
ants, for  his  haveing  acted  a  faithfull  part  in  the  service 
of  the  government,  and  his  affection  to  me  in  my  concerns. 

<^  I  need  not  be  more  particular  to  you,  since  I  know 
that  my  Letter  to  my  Lord  Townshend  will  come  into 
your  hands,  so  shall  only  now  give  you  the  assurances  of 
my  being,  with  great  sincerity, 

"  S^,  y*"  most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  "  Montrosi:." 

*^  I  long  exceedingly  for  a  return  of  my  former  dispatch- 
es to  the  Secretary's  about  Methven  and  CoP^  Urquhart, 
and  my  wife's  cousins,  Balnamoon  and  Phinaven. 

"  I  must  beg  yow'll  give  my  humble  service  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Methven,  and  tell  him  that  I  m6st  referr  him  to 
what  I  have  written  to  My  Lord  Townshend  in  this  affair 
of  Rob  Roy,  believing  it  was  needless  to  trouble  both  with 
letters." 

Examined,  Robt.  Lemon, 

Deputy  Keeper  of  State  Papers 

Statk  Paper  Offics. 

Abo.  4, 1829. 


letter^  19  aoDtber  tofy^  A&  letter  wbttii  Ib^  GMmihi^ 
o#  Slteto  wes  eonqpelM  fagr  Rob  Bb^terwriie  tdi  tbv^ 
Deke  of  Mentioie,  an^  is  exeeitf  tbe  iaine'  tetlie  cne  eiH 
ckMNiil  01  Im  Gvwee's  fetta^  t»  Lonk  Tevnriibaid,  fbtod 
NoMMbej^  Mst,  1716w  R.  Lw 

l^iB  Ite  litter  ID  tte  Appendix,  fL  t4,  pBA  Ne^ 
vember,)  tcqumnriiig  the  Goireriiitietit  wMi  MiBeara^beH 
ing  «et  al  Ubettj,  U  alsb  addressed' to  tbe  UjHlev^SeiBretarjr 
of  SiMe^  iiu  Frifig^. 

Tbe  autkwr  aity  also  here  remairk,  that  ifiiiiietliatefy 
pl«riou»  te  tbe  insurrection  of  :)715,  be  perceiTes^  froof 
seme  acnes  of  \ubfrm$sutm  giv^n  10  Qovernmeift,  that  Rob 
Rof  tejppeaiis  ta have  beefi  Unueb'm^lmeiwfd^ijrum.tAkrj^ 
tbe  Jttoobiie  pBLny^  ^wa  tn  ibe  t^ry  delioaiie  tasbof  transn 
pening  ^pelfie  to  tbe  fieri  of  Breadaibane,  tb^Aigb  it  mighi 
bftve  soweiebat  f&mfAM^  ^aeiing  Bum  Rapbeel  afijd  Am« 
bioee  di  ixnsek^  K^itb  ibe  chwrcb^tr^saee^ 
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1.  t^age  19.    The  l||dl(  ivith  the  kilts  or  peHticoats. 

2,  Pafe  ^  loch  C^lleach  is  an  island  in  Locblomond,  where  the  claa 
of  Mf^Ofr^g'c^r  yvete  wont  to  be  inten-ed,  and  where  their  septttcbreft  may  still 
be  seen.  It  formerly  contaiaed  a  nunnery ;  hence  the  nxM6  ihch  Caiiretteli^ 
ffv  Ifee  tsland  of  Old  Women. 

^.    Page  $4.    AvgHc^,  the  head  of  the  sow  to  the  tail  of  tike  ^ij^. 

4.  "PsLffe  48.  The  boys  in  Scotland  used  licinaerly  to  make  a  9dtt  of  €lu> 
ttirnaUa  m  a  snow-storm,  by  pehing  passengers  with  snOW-iballs.  iBm  tho«c 
^jcppi^ed  to,ihal  annoyance  were  excused  from  it  on  tfaie  easy  penalty  of  a  baik 
(curtly)  firoin  a  female,  or  a  bow  from  a  man.  It  was  obly  the,  itifr.iMw^ 
Vfeo  ubdcrwcnt  the  storm. 

^  $.  P^e  53.  thi^ng  and  soming  was  a  kind  of  genteel  l^egj^ntf ,  or 
rather  something  "between  t>egging  and  robbing,  by  whieh  the  needy  m  Mcot- 
rand  used  to  extort  cattle,  Or  the  means  of  subsistence,  frodi  «hose  1*4io  haii 
any  to  giv^.  ' 

6.  P^  Jl^.  The  word  prOty  is,  or  was,  used  in  Skoteh,  in  Uie  sense  «f 
the  German  profhti^f  aad  m^aftt  a  giMlant,  alert  fellow,  prompt  and  ready  alt 
tj^is  weapons. 

7.  Piftge  55.    Cutbss. 

d.    P^ge  55.    An  oinlaw. 

.  9.    P^ge  57.    Plundered. 

It).  Page  61.  Two  great  clans  fought  out  a  quamri  with  thirty  aiea  of  a 
side,  in  presence  of  the  inng,  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  on  or  afaoat  the 
year  1392;  a  man  was.amissingon  onc^side,  whose  room  was^lled  by  a  little 
Daudy-Ieffged  citizen  of  Perth.  This  substttate,  Henry  Wyod-^or,  as  the 
Highlanaers  called  him,  Gaw  Chrom,  that  is.  the  bandy >legg«d  smtth^fougfat 
well,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  fate  of  the  battle,  wittwut  knowing  whwh 
side  he  fought  on— so,  to  fi^t  fbr  your  own  hand,  like  U^iry  Wynd,  peessed 
into  a  proverb. 

II.    Page  61.    Sackless,  that  is,  innocent. 

\t.  Page  67.  Moiis  Meg  was  a  large  old-«feshioiied  piece  of  ordnance,  a 
■eat  favourite  with  the  Scottish  common  people  j  she  was  fabricated  at 
ions,  in  Flanders,  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  or  V.  of  Scotland,  l^s  gun 
figures  frequently  in  the  public  accounts  of  the  time,  where  we  find  charges 
for  grease  to  greafte  Meg's  mouth  withal,  (to  inorease,  as  every,  schoolboy 
knows,  the  loudness  of  the  report,)  ribahds  to  deck  her«iarri«ge)end  pipes  to 
play  before  her  when  she  was  brought  from  the  GaMie  to  aaffmapnny  the 


s; 
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8eottiih  army  on  any  distant  expedition.  After  the  Union,  there  was  moci 
popular  apprehension  that  the  lU^ia  of  Scotland,  and  the  subordinate  Pal- 
laclium,  Bfons  Mer,  would  be  earned  to  England  to  complete  the  odious  sur* 
render  of  nalional  independence.  The  Regalia,  sequestered  firom  the  sight 
of  the  public,  were  generally  supposed  to  have  been  abstracted  in  this  manner. 
As  for  Mons  M^,  she  remainect  in  the  Castle  of  Ediu^u^rgfa,  till,  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  she  was  actually  riimoved  to  Woolwich  about  1757. 
The  Regalia,  by  his  Majesty's  special  command,  have  been  brouefat  forth 
from  their  place  of  concealment  m  1818,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  whom  they  must  be  looked  upon  with  deep  associations  ;  and,  in  this 
very  winter  of  1CSZ8-9,  Mons  Meg  has  been  restored  to  the  country,  where 
that,  which  in  every  other  plftce  or  situation  was  a  mere  mass  of  rusty  iron, 
becomes  once  more  a  curious  monument  of  antiquity. 

1^  Pace  75.  The  lakes  and  precipices  amidst  which  the  Avon-Dhu,  or 
rkver  Forth,  has  its  birth,  arc  still,  according  to  popular  tradition,  haunted  by 
the  Elfin  people,  the  most  peculiar,  but  most  pleasing,  of  the  cresUions  of 
Celtic  superstttiona*  The  opinions  entertained  about  these  beings,  are  much 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Irish,  so  exquisitely  well  narrated  by  Mr.  Croflan 
Croker.  An  eminently  beautiful  little  conical  hill,  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  ibe  raUey  of  Aberfbil,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  their  peculiar  haimts,  and 
U  the  scene  which  awakens,  in  Andrew  Fairsen'ice,  the  terror  of  their  power 
It  is  remarkable,  that  two  successive  clergymen  of  the  parish  of  AberfoiIhav§, 
•■Hl^lQiyed  themselves  in  writing  about  this  fairy  superstition.  The  eldest  of 
these  was  Robert  Kirke,  a  man  of  some  talents,  who  translated  the  Psalms 
into  Gaelic  verse.  He  had  formerly  been  minister  at  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Balquidder,  and  died  at  Aberfoil  in  1688,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two. 

He  was  author  of  the  Secret  Commonwealth,  which  was  printed  aftw 
lus  death,  in  1691,  an  edition  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  was  reprinted  ia 
Edinburgh,  1815.  This  is  a  work  concerning  the  fairy  people,  in  whose  ex- 
istence Mr.  Kirke  appears  to  have  been  a  devout  believer.  He  describes 
them  with  the  usual  powers  and  qualities  ascribed  to  such  beings  in  Highland 
tradition. 

But  what  is  sufficiently  singular,  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirke,  author  of  the  said 
treatise,  is  believed  himself  to  have  been  taken  away  by  the  fairies,  in  re- 
venge, pei'haps,  for  having  let  in  too  much  light  upon  the  secrets  of  their  com- 
monwealth. We  learn  this  catastrophe  from  the  information  of  his  successor, 
the  late  amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Patrick  Grahame,  also  minister  at  Aberfoil, 
who,  in  his  Sketches  of  Perthshire,  has  not  forgotten  to  touch  upon  the  Daome 
Shie,  or  men  of  peace. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Kirke  was,  it  seems,  walking  upon  a  little  eminence  to 
the  west  of  the  present  manse,  which  is  still  held  a  Vun  Shie, or  fairy  mound, 
when  he  sunk  down,  in  what  seemed  to  mortals  a  fit,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
d«ftd.    This,  Rowevar,  was  not  his  re^l  fate. 

"  Mr.  Kirke  was  the  near  relation  of  Graham  of  Ducbray,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  General  Graham  Stirling.  Shortly  aAer  his  funeral,  he  appeared 
in  the  dress  in  which  he  "had  sunk  down,  to  a  medical  relation  of  his  own,  and 
of  Duchray.  '  Go,'  said  he  to  him,  *  to  my  cousin  Duchray,  and  tell  him 
'*>at  I  am  not  dead.  I  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  mto  Fairyland, 
vti.C're  I  now  am.  Tell  him.  that  when  he  and  my  friends  are  assembled  at 
the  baptism  of  my  child,  (for  he  had  lefl  his  wife  pregnant,)  I  will  appear  in 
the  room,  and  that  if  he  throws  the  knife  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  over  my 
head,  I  will  be  released,  and  restored  to  human  society.*  The  man,  it  seems, 
teglected,  for  some  time,  to  deliver  the  message.  Mr.  Kirke  appeared  to 
him  a. second  time,  threatening  to  haunt  him  night  and  day  till  he  executed 
his  commission,  which  at  length  be  did.  The  time  of  the  oaptism  arrived. 
Tiiey  were  seated  at  table  ;  the  figure  of  Mr.  Kirke  entered,  but  the  Laird  ol 
Duohray,  by  soma  wiaccountable  fatality,  neglected  to  perform  the  prescrib- 
od  cersBMmy.    Mr.  Kirke  retired  by  another  door,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Il 
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It  tnaly  beHeved  thai  he  b,  at  thif  day,  in  Fairyland/'—^flyhfcAettf/  Pcrilk 
tkirtf  p.  264.) 

14k    Page  84.    Archilowe,  of  anknown  derivation,  signifies  a  peace-of- 
fering. 

16.    Page  93.    A  nido  kind  of  guillotine  formerijr  used  in  Scotland 

16.    Pace  96.    This,  as  appears  from  the  introductory  matter  to  this  Tale, 
is  an  anachronism.     The  slaughter  of  MacLaren,  a  retainer  of  the  chief  of 
Appiue,  by  the  MacGr^K>rs,  did  not  take  place  till  after  Rob  Roy's  death, 
i  it  happened  in  17%. 


17.  Page  106.  A  great  feudal  oppressor,  who.  riding  on  some  cruel  pur- 
pose throueh  the  forest  of  Guiyock,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and,  his  foot 
oeing  cau^t  in  the  stirrup,  was  drag^d  alone  by  the  frightened  animal  till 
he  was  torn  to  pieces.  The  expression,  Walter  of  Guiyock's  curse,  is  pro- 
verbial. 

18.  Pasfe  117.  A  kind  of  lighter  used  in  the  nver  Clyde,  probably  irom 
the  French  g-o^ore. 

19.  Page  135.  The  affairs  of  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk  are  probably  allu- 
ded to,  which  marks  the  time  of  writing  the  Memoirs  as  subsequent  to  1746. 

SO.  Page  168.  t.«.  The  throat  and  the  withy.  Twiesof  willow,  such  as 
bind  fagots,  were  often  used  for  halters  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  being  a  sage 
economy  of  hemp. 

21.    Page  189.    A  pike. 

21  Pace  206.  This  pithy  verse  occurs,  it  is  believed,  in  Shadwell's  plaf 
of  Bory  ^r. 
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This  book  shotQd  be  returned  to 
the  Iiibirary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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